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PREFACE. 


The first District Gazetteer of Saran edited by Mr. L. S. S. 
O’Malley, i.c.s. \vzs published in 3908. The book was revised 
by Mr. A. P. Middleton, i.c.s. and reprinted in 1930. In his 
preface, Mr. Middleton mentioned that the second edition had 
been prepared on the same lines as the first. It was a book of 
186 pages. 

‘since 1930 there had been very many basic changes in the 
district and the country. The old District Gazetteers with a 
limited objective do not satisfy the present requirements. They 
were more or less meant to be an administrator’s hand-book and 
were UTitten from a particular angle. With independence in the 
country, the verj’ character of the State Government has changed. 
Although brilliantly witten and replete with facts, the previous 
series of Gazetteers have to be entirely Te-%\'Tiiten from a different 
angle and the phenomenal changes recorded. There is also scope 
for the reappraisal of many features in the light of data now made 
available. The State Government in the Revenue Department 
have undertaken this work of re-writing and publishing the 
District Gazetteers. 

This re-tvTitten District Gazetteer of Saran is the fifth 
publication in the new series. The District Gazetteers for 
Hazaribagh, Muzaffarpur, Gaya and Singhbhum have already 
been published. The pattern for the present Gazetteer of Saran 
is somewhat clianged although the main objective is the same 
as in the four re-uTitten Gazeiteen of Bihar published in the last 
three years. The Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, New Delhi, has now taken up the work of publishing 
four Central Volumes of Gazetteers for India and in consultation 
with the State Editors has drawn up a general plan to be followed 
with necessary* t'ariacions by the States for their District Gazetteers. 
The idea is that there should be a uniform series of Gazetteers 
for all the districts in India with a common purpose and pattern 
as far as possible. India's scheme has been followed in the 
re-writing of the District Gazetteer of Saran as far as possible. 
As a matter of fact, the Saran District Gazetteer would have been 
published much earlier as a lot of work done had to be re-aligncd 
m order to follosv India's pattern draw’n up only in 1958. 

Tlic task of re-wTiting the District Gazetteer of Saran has 
ow’n difficulties. There has’c been no Surs’cy and Settlement 
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Opcmtjotis rcccntl) nor an) Economic Siinc) Tlie imrcli of 
c\cnis since 1017 Ins been cxtrcmcl) npid, changes ftindimcnn! 
and the face of the district is being changed 

In tins tasV. the old records, published and unpubhslicd 
docinncnts m the National \rchucs New Delhi, West Bengal 
Historical Archiscs and the Record Rooms at Cliapra and 
Murj^ffarpvir ha\c been utilised Tl\c stud) of the Old English 
Correspondence Volumes from 178 j to 18GG in Saran Record 
Room was taken up a few )cars before and from these dust laden 
and crumbling unindcxcd tolumes, a lot of data had been 
collected and utilised for publishing “ Sarkar Saran in IOjG 
” Sarkar Saran " ma) be treated as a sister \olumc to this book 
A similar book, Muza/rar|>iir Old Records ' , has been published 
in 1959 on a stud) of the Old Correspondence Volumes m 
Muzaffarpur Rcconl Room (1769—1857) The data available 
b) this rcscarcii also has been utilised in compiling this Gazetteer 
For the later events, I have had help from v-inous published 
books Government reports, and data supplied b) institutions 
and kind collaborators My previous oflicial assignments in 
Tirhiit Division ivcrc helpful Extensive tours had to be 
undertaken 

An attempt has been made to provide an objective book of 
reference for a wider range of readers including politicians 
rcscardicnt, wTiters, journalists, tcachcn, students, and, bj no 
means, least, the interested man in the street 

A book of tins tjpe can onl> be compiled b) the pooling of 
resources personal contact, obscrv~uion and stud) I am particu 
lari) grateful to Dr Ra^endra Prasad tlie first President of 
Indian Republic Dr Rajendra Prasad comes from Saran district 
and the text on History wais sent to him He was gracious enough 
to spare me lime for a detailed discussion and gave me many 
valuable information regarding the district His encouraging 
words were a great inspiration Shri Bmodanand Jha Revenue 
Minister, and Shn Radha Govind Prasad, Deput) ^^lnlste^, have 
alu’ays helped me with their thoughtful suggestions The 
authorities of the National Archives, New Delhi, National 
Library, Calcutta, Historical Archives, West Bengal Government 
Calcutta, and Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta have 
ungrudingly loaned me their rare books and documents 

The entire set of texts of this Gazetteer had been sent to 
Shri Chandnka Ram, MA, bl. Deputy Minister, Agriculture, 
who comes from Saran district He went through the texts and 
offered valuable suggestions Among other collaborators who 



have kindly helped me particular mention has to be made o£ 
Shri Adrish Banerji, m.a., Assistont Superintendent of Archaeolo- 
gical Department, Government of India, for the text on History, 
Shri S. A. Shere, Curator, Patna Museum, the Public Relations 
Department, Bihar, for some of the photos, the District 
Magistrate of Sarah and the Central Gazetteers Unit for many 
suggestions on the texts. 

The Superintendent of the Secretariat Press, Gulzarbagh 
and his staff have taken personal interest in the printing of the 
book. I am much indebted to all my helpers and offer ray 
thanks to them. 


Patna : 

The 22nd November^ 1959. 


P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY. 
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DISTMCT GAZETTEER OF SARAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL • 


IVTRODUCTORy 

Saran winch is the avcslemmost district of the 
hut Division IS situated between 25*39' and 3S"30' north htitude 
between 83*64 and 85*12'east longitude It contain, an aS 
iol wulation, according to the census of 

lauarten^f,' rh ="<5 adramistrative 

?to U. ? Chapra, situated on the north bank of the river Gogra 

h to Its former junction with the Ganga, in2S’47' N and84*44'E 

J Origin of tiie Name 

« oL°mS" Satan is doubtful General Cunningham 

M m. ' op'hion that It was derived from the Sanskrit word 
udH? “"1 ^ It with a legend 

1 m, converting certain evil demons who lived 

uman flesh The demons," he says, " embraced Buddhism or as 
[5 expressed by the ancient Buddhists sought the refuge or asvlum 
^ three Precious^ Ones, . e , of the Buddhist trild Buddha 
m, ®“Sba To commemorate the conversion of the 
fns of the desert, Asoka erected a stuifa whirh 
^ngham concluded must Ime been called ihC Sarana or Asvlum 
b adding that It must have been one of considerable relX 
ere can be little doubt that its name tvas eventuallv imt^S 
Iistrict m which It stood ’ He subseauentlv hr.,./ ™P®sed on 
pinion regarding the position of this^tupa ^nd corhSei^d 
ite must be looked for near Arrah in the Shahahad distnc? ^ ^ 
Another and more plausible denvation svhirh htan k 
U the name is a corruption of Sarangaran-t or 
rding to local legend m prehistoric times a hoJv^^^i^ 

Snngi, had hiS hermitage at Sm<^hi a f..».r i ^ named 

e midst of a dense forest full of deer* A ^ Chapra, 

•een put forward is that Saran is a ^“S&esticn \ Inch 

^rest of Sakra or India, which Eormerl^ Tve^ed 

Si rA”p"°as, 

lcs.(PCRC) ' > with necessary changes and 
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SARAV 


round ^^jsala, ivhere King Sumati entertained Rama when he was 
proceeding with Vishisainitra from Ajodhya to Mithila 

Boundaries 

The district is a i\edge of allu\ial soil thrust in between the 
Ganga (pre\iously known as Ganges), Gogra and Gandak ruers The 
Gandak separates it on the north east from the district of Champaran 
and on the south east from MuzalTarpur, on the south the Ganga 
forms the boundary, dividing it from the Patna and Shahabtd distiicts, 
tshile the svestem and north s^estem boundaries march svith Uttar 
Pradesh The Gogra, running parallel with the Gandak, meets the 
Ganga a few miles from Chapra and forms the boundary betueen 
Satan and the Balia districts on the south svest, while an irregular 
baseline drawn north-east from Gogra to the Gandak, constitutes the 
western and northwestern boundary between this district and the 
Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh On this side alone can there 
be said to be a fixed boundary, for along the greater part of the 
perimeter of the district, the mid stream of the Gogra, Ganga and 
Gandak forms a constantly changing boundary, as these great risers 
are perpetually oscillating from side to side and necessitating fiequent 
changes in junsdiction 

Investigations are made by the Collector of Saran and his 
counterpart of the neighbouring district in Uttar Pradesh after the 
risers or any other channels ha\’e changed their coune m the floods 
and some mutual ad|ustments hare to be made Only four taiiris 
have been transferred from this district to other districts and none 
from other to Saran during the last 20 years Tfieir appioximate 
area according to Regulation Settlement Records comes to 1,110 44 
acres only 

The history of the distnet as an administrative unit has been 
covered separately Sarkar Saran or the district of Saran originally 
included the present district of Champaran In 186G Champaran 
was separated as a district The present district of Saran Ins three 
sijbdjj-isjonsr xuunel/, Sodai^ Siwan and Detaih about 

the subdivisions and the thanas have been given separately 

Topocraphv 

In shape the district resembles an isosceles triangle the sides of 
v\hich have an aggregate length of nearly 280 miles Tlie base 
which is very irregular and is about 90 miles in length lies towards 
the north ivest, the sides are formed by the Gandik, 95 miles Jong 
and by the Gogra and the Ganga which also have a combined length 
of about 95 miles and the apex is formed by the junction of the 
Gandak and the Ganga towards Sonepur at the south-east corner 
The district forms a vMde alluvial plain, bounded by great rivers and 
intersected by numerous water channels which flow' in a soiitli-eisterly 
direction and carry off the drainage of the country They generally 
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nm along levels higher than the adjacent land, which is therefore 
liable to inundation whenever they overtop their banks Beneath 
these high banks be the basins in which the surface drainage primarily 
collects, to be dischaiged into the ri\ere m their lower reaches Such 
depressions locally knoivn as cftattrs cover large areas in the south and 
south-east of the district 

There is a very gradual slope from the northwestern comer, 
ishere kuchaikot. the highest point m the distnct, is 222 51 feet 
above mean sea level, to Sonepur m its southeastern corner at the 
junction of the Ganga and Gandik. where the height is onl) 168 32 
feet above sea level, giving a difference of 5419 feet The slope is 
almost imperceptible, averaging only 8 inches a mile, and the district 
thus presents the appearance of a level plain without hills or natural 
eminences and with hardly any elevation, except the mounds winch 
mirk the sites of old fortresses or of deserted villages It used to be 
beautifully wooded with an abundance of mango groves as mentioned 
m the last District Gazetteer Decades back the people had a passion 
for planting them and mango gardens were a valuable property It 
is said that the rainfall at Chapra was decreasing owing to the 
decreasing number of groves with which the towm was bunounded 
Nowadays the demand for timber on the one hand and for arable 
land on the other, and the facilities afforded to the cultivators of 
disposing of their rights in them have led to a depletion of these 
orchards The Sugar and other Mills at times have had to depend 
on wood fuel Before the abolition of the zamindary, a large number 
of such mango groves were cut down and sold 

There is little or no waste land The distnct being very much 
deficit in food crops even marginal lands, cJiaurs and pasturages have 
not escaped the plough The distnct which is densely populated has 
long been known for the high state of its cultivation The wide 
expanses of the low land along the banks of the rivers produce good 
cold weather crops but the autumn harvest is rendered precanous 
by the rivers overflowing their banks during the rainy months, when 
the maize crop is approaching maturity One side of the district is 
now however, fairly well protected against flood by the Gandak 
embankment and the Gogra and railway embankments afford partial 
protection on the other Some parts Still continue liable to be 
submerged, either by the local rivers and channels directly overflowing 
their banks or by the flood waters of the larger rivers forcing their 
way up them At the same time, it is open to question whether the 
girdling of the district with embankments would be an unmitigated 
benefit, both because complete exclusion of river water would deprive 
the land of part of its irrigation supply, as well as of a fertilising 
deposit of silt and also because embankments, if not pierced by a 
sufficient number of sluices, prevent the water from flowing off with 
tlie result that the floods take longer to flow off than they othenv^ise 
would 
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Natural Dn'isross 

TIjcrc are no hills in Satan Though the district presents the 
appearance of a Jcscl plain, the uniformity of wlticli is oroJvcn here 
and there by the depressions and marshes dotted o\er the vountr), 
It may be divided into three distinct tracts, namely, the alluvial low 
lands adjoining the great nveis which arc liable to be submerged 
penodically, the upland tract which is remote from their innuencc, 
and the rfiara lands in the beds of these ruers The first tuo disisions 
call for no special description They merge imperceptibly into each 
other, and there is no prominent feiiure to distinguish them though 
their composition js di/Tcrent, the former being composeil of new 
alluvium m whidt sand is found, and the latter of old alluvium tshtch 
in many places contains the nodular limestone known as kankar The 
diara lands, houcter, call for a more detailed descnption as they plaj 
an important part m the economy and administratis c system of the 
district 

Diaras 

The creation of these diaras or chars, as they arc also called 
IS an interesting example of soil formation Some back water or 
curve of the river bed sets up an eddy m the current wliidi thereupon 
becomes sufficiently stationary to deposit a portion of the >and winch 
It holds m solution The level of the dtara, whidi is so far nothing 
but a heap of sand, then gradually nscs as the water lying stagnant 
spreads a thin layer of day and siJt over the sand and this deposit 
of silt deepens at every high flood until at last the diara rises above 
flood level The soil of such a diara is extremely fertile and grows 
magnificent crops The fertility of the diara land is so great that 
people would frequently not and engage in murderous assaults if 
there be any alleged encroachment If, however, the growth of the 
rfiara is arrested by the nver altering its course, the fl(^ water does 
not cover it during the second stage of its formation and it remains 
sandy and barren Some of the fertile diara lands produce fine 
bftaciat crops before the nver rises and good rabt crops m the 
cold vveather Other dioroj again may be all sand, and the good 
field of one year may be ruined by a deposit of sand the next 
Cultivation on diaras is thus often a mere speculation 

Both npanan and river islands are constantly being destroyed 
and reformed as the rivers sway from side to side, now eroding the 
land and now forming it At one place, the nver is cutting into its 
bank and washing away village sites and groves at another point the 
shore is receiving an alluvial deposit to fill up the void left by the 
receding waters Here, for instance, the Gogra may be encroaching 
on the Saran side, and a little farther down it svseeps round and cuts 
into the Balia district, now throwing up extensive rfiamr and no'\ 
destroying them, as it tears down and cuts out new chaimels These 
lands are the subject of perpetual dispute and frequent riots occur 
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entailing litigation ^\hich is of a complex nature owing to the 
difficulties of knowing whether the land is an accretion or a 
re formation in riiu and to the absence of fixed landmarks, as the 
great nvers every year carry on a continual process of destruction and 
reneisal 

River System 

As mentioned aboie, there are three great boundary rivers, the 
Ganga, Gandak and Gogra which are navigable by large boats all the 
year round These three nvers have a mythical and historical 
association There is also a net-work of minor streams flowing into 
the Gogra or Ganga, many of which arc fed by the overflow of the 
Gandak and dry up in the hot weather These smaller streams, 
which divide the district into fairly well marked portions, comprise 
the Jharahi, Khanwa, Daha, Gandaki, Dhanai, Gangn and Khatsa 
the Daha, Gandaki, Dhinat and Gangn, all of w^hich nse near the 
• Gandak embankment, were utilised for what is known as the Saran 
canal system Each of these pnncipal streams has numerous small 
tributaries which as a nile take their rise m large sivaraps called jhtls 
For the most pan they are mere overflow channels which relieve the 
lowlands of surplus w-ater in tlie rains and at other seasons of the 
year dry up leaving stagnant pools or manhes m the deeper portions 
of their beds 

Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking place along the 
banks of the Ganga, Gogra and Gandak One bank of the river, on 
which the current strikes, is generally high and abrupt, while the 
other IS shelving but these charartenstics are generally reversed in 
a short space of time The high bank is gradually eaten away, and 
the current then turns to the opposite side, where a similar proce'^s 
IS repeated Farther down, large sand banks form one year and are 
swept away the next and transfers of land to and from this and other 
districts are consequently frequent The Gogra is, throughout its 
course, proverbial for the number and variety of these changes and 
they also occur, though to a less extent, in the Ganga and Gandak 

The beds of the nvers are generally sandy, and the banks are 
cultivated as near to the water's edge as possible Along the channels 
of the larger nvers there are often large expanses of low land which 
are flood^ in the rams but are sown later in the year with spnng 
crops which always turn out well, owing to the nch layer of silt 
annually deposited In some places dunng the dry season there is 
often a belt of tamarisk jungle between the river and the cultivated 
fields, and this is the first step in the conversion of the sandy riverain 
into arable soil 

Further description of the nvers and particularly floods has been 
given m the Chapter on Agnculture and Irrigation 

Lakes properly so called, do not exist in the Saran district, but 
2 vast number of broads or matsh« called chaurs may be found after 
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tlic cessation of tlie rams They used to contain ivatcr till t\ell into 
the cold, and CNcn into the hot ^^cathtr and tvcrc the home of 
innumerable t\atcrfot\l Most of the chaurs arc drying up and are 
under cultnation There is hirdly any of the previous species of 
birds that used to Msit these chaurs in thousands in svinier 

The largcst'C/iaiir knotvn as the Hardia chaur extends from Sone- 
pur 20 miles along tlie Gandak embankment and has a breadth s'aiying 
from 2 to 5 miles and a depth of from 4 to 13 feet It is formed 
by the backavaters of the Ganga in flood forcing ihcir t\-ay up through 
the Gandaki or Mahinadi Another large chaur is that near Mirzapur, 
a\hicli is 5 to 6 miles long and 2 to 3 miles broad Other marshes are 
to be found near Manjhi, Ekma, Giaspiir, Raghunathpiir, Pipra, 
Dlnrmangia and Birauh Tliose axhich dr) soonest least: the ground 
saturated tvith moisture for the avinier crops avbile in others uhcre 
the a\’ater lies longer, a precarious crop of early nee is snatched before 
tlicy are again coicred uith a sheet of nater A special feature of* 
sudi marsli cultutition is the grouth of a long stemmed rice, uhicli 
keeps pace in its grouth uith tlie nsingof the flood utiter, no matter 
how high the latter nscs, the rice keeps aboic the flood lesel 

Tlierc arc very few large tanks m the district and e\en the 
existing ones arc now not m proper order ^Vith the changes m 
the financial condition, people no longer cxca^•ate tanks 
Geoloc\ 

The district is composed of Indo-Gangeuc alluwim, i c , of silt 
brought douTi for ages past by the Gangn and its tnbutaries The 
process of land formation has roughly been as follous dunng the 
rainy season, the Ganga and its tnbutancs increase enormousl) m 
^olume, carrying doivn \’ast quantities of silt or mud, ivith tlie result 
that they o^ erfloiv into the adjacent country "When the i\'ater 
subsides again, the n\ers m their retreat ]ea^e some of the silt uhich 
they have brought ivith diem spread oicr the once flooded hnd as 
a thin soil deposit This process lias been repeated during thousands 
of years, and die land has thus been gradually groumg and the surface 
of the land gradually raised In die older alluvium nodular segg^e 
gallons of carbonate of lime, known as AanAar, are found uhich are 
used largely to make lime and for road mctaJling The soil is m 
many places saliferous, and die extraction of saltpetre has long been 
an important industry There is no mineral wealth so far discovered 
in Saran distnct This distnct was affected m the Bihar Eartnquake 
of 1934 but escaped with lesser damages than the neighbouring 
distncts of Champaran and Bhagalpur The effects of the eardiquake 
have been descnbled separately 

Botany 

Practically the whole of the distnct is under cultiration and 
supports a dense population, so close m consequence is the tilth that 
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m large areas field is conterminous with field, and tlie cultivated land 
abuts so closely on wayside and water course as to leave no foothold 
for those species that fonn roadside hedges and fill the iveedy waste 
spaces The le\el expanse o£ tilth is, however, diversified with 
bamboos^ palms and mango orchards, or less frequently groves of other 
trees, in and about the villages themselves these groves are often 
accompanied by a number of tree weeds and semi spontaneous more 
or less useful bushes and trees The tracts liable to inundation are 
mainly confined to the banks of the laigcr rivers and are theiefore 
often covered with a jungle of reeds and bushes, largely tamarisk 
with a few trees To the soutlt, however, the nv'er courses VMtlen 
considerably in proportion to their streams and their beds contain 
little or no vegetation In the rains the powerful current sweeps 
everything away and at otlier seasons the shingly or sandy banks are 
too dry to admit of much giovith But old river beds, marshes, lakes 
and such streams as are stagnant or nearly so, except after heavy rain, 
are almost as completely covered with vegetation as is the land while 
even small rivers vsitli a gentle stream abound with vsater plants 

Though the district contains no forests, it was before well 
timbered, the most conspicuous trees being mango {Mangtfera inched) 
Stsu (Dalbergia Sissoo), red cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) and 
tamarind The tree wealth has, however, considerably declined m 
the last three decades The village Sites are often embedded m 
groves of the Palmyra (Borassiis fiabellifer) and date palm (Phoemx 
s^lvesirts and Phoetux dactyUfera) The numerous mango orchards as 
observed before, no longer exist although there are still some, a marked 
feature of the landscape The statistics of the Revisional Settlement 
of 1915—21 showed in round figures 60,000 acres of mango orchards 
458,000 tar trees and 120,000 khajur trees There has been no 
furtlier settlement and the present figures are not known The 
surface of the district is highly cuUivated but the banks of streams 
and patches of waste land are covered by a dry scrub jungle or shrubs 
of the order of Euphorbtaceae, Butea and other leguminous trees and 
s-pccies ot Finis Scmeichera, YVendiandta and Gmehna 

The principal trees yielding timber are sisu, jack or kathai 
{Artocarpus integri/oha), hafeui (yfcacia orbica), ma/iua (Bawm 
latifilfa), bahera (Terminalia belenca) sms {Albtzzta lebbek) janian 
{Eugenja jamholana), the mango, banyan and red cotton trees All 
the species are still found although dwindled in number Among the 
trees and plants yielding dyes mentioned by Middleton in the last 
Gazetteer were kusiim {Schletchera trijugd), palas (BtUea frondosa) 
the indigo plant and the pipal (Ficus rchgiosa) Indigo is no longer 
cuUivated Kustim and Palas trees are also not very common now 
It IS doubtful if Falas trees were ever common enough to yield dye 
vvortli any mention The narkat reed is common in marshes to the 
district and is made into a course matting the sirka reed 
which grows m dner localities is used for thatching and covering carts 
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Tausa. 

Siran, the most densely popiiliCcd nnd closclj cjiltivatcci district 
or tlic Tirhut Division ofltrs few attractions to i!ic sjwrtsimn 
Ever) avnilible acre Ins been brought under tlic plough and the 
consequence is tint theto are vcr> feu uild nnirmls to be found nou 
rornierl) both leopards and tigcn vsere common but thtj have novs 
complttcl) disappsarctl Fven tlie strij leopards that useil to come 
out and be sliot in the distnri as mcntionefl bj A P Middleton have 
not been rcccntl) heard of The) were vsandcrers from the jungle 
tracts to the nortli riit Indian v\oIf used to be common but is nou 
rarcl) seen Isolated specimens of the h)-acna and vsiUl dog noticed 
b) Mr A P Middleton in the last Oistnct Ca etteer of Saran (1930) 
arc tstriincl) rare nou Jackals houevtr still abound Mulilltiou 
had mcniionctl three representatives of the Uiigulata namcl) nif^m 
(Bosehffhus tra^oc/jmeliu) black buck (AtUrhl^f centcaf/ra) and 
v\ild pig (Sus crislntui) The black buck Ins completely disappeared 
b) nou Indiscriminate shooting is responsible for cNtermirnting 
this beaiuirul s|xxies The wild pigs hordes of vs Inch olTcrcd an 
excellent sport to the Furoptan planters have also declined in their 
number Only the specimen of mtgai remain but that is because 
some people urongl) take (hem to lie of bovine species and uould 
not shoot them Ntlgats do much damage to the crops 

Bums 

In tlie last Dtslucl G<ucHeer of Saran published in 1930 it vs as 
mentioned The smaller game binls used to be numerous the 
commonest being quail snipe ami duck but tlicy are all decreasing 
rapidly ovsing apparent!) to extensne netting and increased number 
of gun licenses The common quail first appears in September or 
October but is not much seen till Febniarj or March uhen the) are 
to be Eouml in the rabt crops The blue breasted the black breasted 
and the button quail arc nou rarely seen Black paindges are to be 
found m the jungles near the risers and the grc> sometimes m the 
vsest and soutlivsest of the district The lesser Oorican was formerly 
to be found but it is novv^ probably extinct The common snipe 
and jack sni]>e are still fairly common in the cold ueather also the 
painted snipe which disappears in the hot weather and returns to 
breed in the rams The bar headed goose is found on the large 
rivers in tlie cold weather At various times nineteen kinds Of duck 
have been found but none are so numerous as formerly Those which 
are still fairly common are the ruddy sheldrake or Brahmani whistling 
teal cotton teal common teal gadvval v\ idgeon pintail shov eller and 
red-crested jxichard Specimens of the smew (Mergus albellus) and 
goosander (Merganser castor) have been shot in the past but are not 
likely to be seen now 

In the last three decades the position has become much worse 
The Avifauna both residents and visitors have declined very 
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considerably Late Captain Han-ey* who had studied the birds and 
their eggs in Saran district for decades thought that the ^ollowlng 
birds had disappeared from the district —{1) Pallos Sea Eagle, 
(2) Black IV inged kite. (3) Crest honey buzzard, (4) Juggar falcon, 
(5) Red headed marline, and (6) Bengal green pigeon These birds 
were not numerous but bred regularly m the district 

One of the rarest birds in Saran district W'as the common Indian 
Nightjar Captain Harvey thought that the district of Saran was 
at the moment the worst off for birds in Tirhiit Division and far 
inferior to the districts of Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur m which he 
had done many years of collecting birds’ eggs 

Many of the Species of resident birds also have now declined 
Ivlost of winter visitors have ceased coming as the ^heels and chaiirs 
and waterlogged area have now' been ploughed and the monsoon has 
become very irregular and deficient The river beds also get drier 
much quicker Due to the want of proper cover and environs the 
chances of mating and laying of eggs have become much less The 
cultivation of the marginal lands like chatirs, the increasing number 
of gun licenses granted, the large number of Bahelias who live by 
indiscriminate netting of birds by a camouflage, the vagaries of the 
Shikaris ivho would even shoot dunng the close season are some of 
tlie reasons why we have lost our bird wealth to a very considerable 
extent Apart from the visitors we have also lost many of the 
residents like various species of mynah, bulbul, patndges, snipes and 
quails 

Fish 

The Ganga, Gogra and Gandak have edible fish, the most valuable 
of which belong to the carp family, such as rahu {Labeo rohita) and 
ftatfa (Gatia buchanai) Hilsa are also caught m the Ganga dunng 
the rams as they ascend from the sea but the hauls are getting smaller 
It IS strange that with these large rivers m the district there should 
be a poor fish mirlet iritJun tbe district and I'erj' bttle export of bsh 
The tanks are also getting disused and the fish of the tank is not 
large m quantity The fishing season practically begins in October 
With the subsidence of the floods the busy season is from November 
to March the largest hauls being made in December, January and 
February 

Among other common vaneties may be mentioned piyas, bachwa, 
buari and anoari The buart is said to be one of the largest of the 
fish attaining occasionally a weight of 80 lbs The anvan is a small 
mullet with flesh of a delicate flavour which moves on the top of 
the water Crusiaceous fish are common and prawms are caught m 
large numbers Porpoises abound in the Ganga and tortoises are also 
common The fish<ating alligator (Gaviafis gangettcus), called 

• The late Capt Harvey was one of the cPllaborators for this revised District 
Gattutei {PCRC.) 
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ghartal ts pJcnttftil in chc cfirrc pnncipnl men and n also found in 
smaller streams in the mns I lie mnpgcr or snnlmmcd crocodile is 
not ncarl> so common being found onij in the hrgt risen 

The most important fishcncs are those in the Ganga Gogn and 
Gindik tlime m the fine two being lemtl mit annmll) b) (»oscrn 
ment liut there arc also \-altiablc fislienes in the deeper swamps 
doftctl oscr the district and in some of (he larger tanLs 

RriTILTS 

Snakes are ninnerons the most common being the dead/) haratt 
(//iinganii coeruteui) the f^ahumnn or cohra {Nata InJiudKitts) and 
the common sinter snake ralleil tUionrft 

Ct IMATX. 

The seasons in Saran arc aery similar to those in MnzalTarpiir 
being perhaps a little hotter The hot s\cathcr begins almiit the 
middle of March svhen lioi a\csicrl> winds often accompanied h) 
duswtorms begin to blow during the da) At night the ssind comes 
generally from the east and the temperature is comparative!) cool 
being lowered by occasional thunderstorms but the nights are 
extremely hot from the end of May till the fim break of the monsoon 
In a normal )car the rams set iii about the third week of June and 
continue with intermissions till about the end of September or the 
early part of October September is gcncnill) a aery trying month 
the air being damp and steam) and tlic sun s ra)^ cxtremcl) strong 
The cold weather begins after the middle of October and continues 
till the beginning of March up to which time the days are still com 
paratnely cool This season is bracing and agreeable at least from 
November till Fcbniar) the day temperature is low the air dry and 
the nights distinctly cold 

Temperature and Humidity 

The climate is on the whole hot and dry and though the winter 
months arc delightfully cool the heat is excessive m ^fay and June 
According to the old figures the mean temperature vanes from 6'’ m 
January to 89 in May the mean maximum from 73 in January to 
100 in April and May and the mean minimum from 50 in January to 
79 in June and August humidity ranges from 57 per cent of satura 
tion in April to 88 per cent in August Statistics kept at the Sepaya 
Agricultural Farm during part of 1928 give some interesting and rather 
unexfjected results it appears that the three hottest days of the year 
all occurred in April while the number of days on which a shade 
temperature of 100 or over was reached was distributed as follows 
four m April seven in May one in June none in July five in August 
ten in September and two m October 

It IS unfortunate that the Bihar Slalisltcal Hand Book of 19j5 
does not mention any station m Saran district in Table 10 of this 
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book giving the Statement showing the Annual Temperature and 
Humidity as recorded at different stations m Bihar Hotvever a 
discussion of the trends of rainfall till recent years taken up m the 
following section shows that there has not been any marked change 
in either the degree of temperature and humidity or m its distribution 
throughout the year 

Ratnfall 

The average rainfall for the district obtained from thirteen 
recording ^stations for a varying number of years is 45 03 inches The 
rainfall is capncious for the ten years 1910— 1928 it varied from SO 38 
m 1928 and 33 41 m 1927 to 57 38 m ;922 and 62 25 in 1921 A 
total fall of o\'er 80 inches was recorded in 1871 In ordinary years 
the monsoon breaks in June uhtch has an average rainfall of 6 47 
inches and a monthly fall of 12 04 inches is reached in July The 
maximum monthly fall {12 45 inches) is reached in August after 
which It drops to 7 89 m September and to 2 26 m October after 
which the rainfall is negligible November and December are much 
the driest months m the year both m average rainfall and m average 
number of ramy days m a month 

Statistics of the rainfall at selected recording stations are given 
below for the cold weather (November to February) the hot weather 
(March to May) and the rainy season (June to October) the figures 
shown being the average m eadi case — 


Station 

Year 

recorded 

November March 
to to 

February May 

June 

to 

October 

Annual 
a\ erage 

Chapra 

51 

1 52 

2 16 

39 39 

43 07 

Silvan 

51 

1 59 

2 27 

43 a 

46 97 

Gopalgant 

42 

1 43 

2 80 

41 62 

45 85 

Basantpur 

17 

I 40 

2 CO 

45 42 

49 42 

Sepayu 

6 

85 

2 74 

37 94 

41 53 


As against the avenges taken doun through the selected recording 
stations some of dm statemencs from the Bihar Sialtstical Hand Book, 
19o5 published by the Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
shall be of mtexest — 


Statement showing the average rainfall in inches in the district of 
Saran 


Year 

Average rainfall 
in inches 

1943-44 

S813 

194647 

51 92 

1947-48 

38 37 

191S 19 

49 17 
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Year 

Average rainfall 
m inches 

1949 50 

48 4G 

1950 51 

3G48 

1951 52 

36 74 

1952 5*1 

43 18 

1953 54 

G9 41 

1954-55 

32 2C 

1955 5G 

47 50 

Normal 

44 01 


Regarding the monthly minfall in inches in the district oE Saran 
the follo^sing statement gives the rccoiti during 1953 54, 1954 55 and 
1955 5G - 


Statement showing monthly ratnfall tn inches in the district of Saran 
during 195$ 54, 1954 55 and 1955 5C 


Month 

1953 54 

1954 55 

1955 56 

Marcli 

004 

Nil 

0 03 

April 

1 00 

Nil 

041 

May 

1 17 

0 45 

0 41 

June 

12 39 

3 08 

9 30 

July 

1950 

10 91 

15 28 

August 

12 69 

12 56 

11 38 

September 

20 72 

4 36 

8 12 

October 

0 93 

0 28 

1 02 

November 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

December 

0 03 

Nil 

Nil 

January 

040 

0 20 

0 55 

February 

0 45 

0 42 

1 00 

Total for the year 

69 41 

32 26 

47 50 


This statement is also taken from the Bihar Statistical Hand Book 

1955 
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The monthly normal rainfall for Saran district in inches is as 


follows 

March . . ^ ■ ^-29 

April . . • . • • 9*28 

May .. •• •• ^'39 

June .. .. 9.50 

July ■ .. .. 12.41 

August .. .. •• 11.78 

September . . . . • • 8,59 

October .. .. .. 2.10 

November . . • . • . 9.28 

December . . . . • • 0.15 

January ' . . . . • . 0.48 

February . . . . . . 0.48 

Total .. .. 44.91 


The average rainfall for the district as taken note of in the last 
District Gazetteer nms to 45.03 inches, whereas the recent (1958) 
average normal rainfall to 44.91 inches as mentioned in the Bihar Sta- 
b'lbVal Hand-Book. A difference of .12 inches seems to have come up in 
the normal pattern, which expresses nearly a stationary trend. Rather 
allowing for the calculating inconsistencies like inadequate number 
of recording stations or the absence of most up-to-date instniments 
or even lacking sincerity of purpose of the recorder, the averages do 
shorv an unchanging pattern of rainfall in the district. AVhat is more 
remarkable is that even the distribution of rainfall concurs ts-ith that 
of the twenties and thirties, referred to in last District Gazetteer. 
For e.xample an average rainfall of G.47 inches in the month of June 
and 12.04 inches in the month of July has been noted iii the last 
District Gaieiteer, whereas these figures are 6.50 and 12.41 respectively 
in the Statistical Hand-Book quotations. The month of maximum 
average rainfall is August in both the statements, which month ends 
with initiating a gradually decreasing average rainfall. And in both 
alike the months of November and December with a conspicuously 
low rainfall present the driest months in the year. The total average 
rainfall for the years referred to in the last District Gazetteer and in 
the Bihar Statistical Hand-Book, also are similar in as much as their 
range of difference from the normal average is concerned. 
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HISTORY 

Introduction 

The modem district of Satan, m ancient days, formed a part 
of Kosala country Any history* of the present district of Saran is 
bound to be a history of Kosala which included portions other than 
the present limits of the district As we shall see later die present 
district limits came into existence on1> m 1866 Strictly speaking 
there could hardly be any parochial history of any district in Bihar 
m the periods prior to its formation under the British rule Both 
die Pall and Sanskrit literatures as well as ancient and mediaeial 
inscriptions, mention two Kosalas l/ttara Kosala and Dakshina Kosala 
or Maha Kosala Saran and the neighbouring districts in U P 
were known as XJltara Kosala (North Kosala) Kosala as a country 
was unknoivn to the Rig Vedic hymn singeis It is m later Vedic 
literature that Kosala is mentioned as a pouerful, respected Kshattnya 
kingdom In this period it is no longer sufficient to dismiss Saran 
by stating that ‘ Saran, lying on one of die roam lines of the Aryan 
advance was probably occupied at an eaily period by Aryan races ’ . 
as has been done in the previous Gazetteers Subsequent researches 
have established that Saran pla)ed a glorious role throughout and 
not merely as a contemptuous eastern borderland of the Kosala 
country Its strategical importance is undeniable, since on its border, 
on the other bank of the Gandak, commenced the territories of 
Janakas of Videha History of Kosala is the history of all its com 
ponent parts, and not merely that of Saketa, Ajodhj’a or Sravusti 

It 15 necessary to discuss the sources of Saran s history in the 
context of the spirit of revised Gazeticen so that the men in the streets 
the scholars, the research viorkers the students and last but not the 
least the revenue officers, with the exception of those who had studied 
advanced history m their university days, will be able to appreciate 
the extent of our know/edge and wfiac services they can render to 
the State, nation and the people In this respect the responsibilities 
of the average revenue, administrative and even police o/Ticers of aJJ 
ranks cannot be over-emphasized because, on them rests the greatest 
charge of the nation, to record and to help to preserve examples of 
our national heritage, lying buned or unknown in some unfrequented 
comer of the district The College Professors or the field archaeolo- 
gists cannot usher in that utopia which vvonld enable them to bridge 
the long hiatuses of our national history without the ccnaperation of 
the administrative officers and particularly the adminisiraiivc heads 
of the districts 

Our pnncjpal sources are literary, since no inscription or com 
of the earliest period of Saran’s history has so far been discovered 
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The eKca\ations at Vaisali and Sonitpur, have no doubt tliroun some 
ivekome light on this ' dark pcnod but they relate to ancient Videha 
and Kanisha countries What is more, the excavated materials thiovv 
little light on political, social and economic history of Sann The 
literary evidence may be divided into five groups (1) The last book 
of the Atharva Veda, Brahmimas, etc, and Upmislnds. ^2) The 
Ramayana, the Mahahharala and the Pitraiias, (3) Panini, Arthasnstia 
NtriiUa and Mahabhashya, (4) Pali literature, (5) Jama Sanskrit and 
Praknt composiiions, (6) CW»ical Greek and Latm works 

In the later Vedic literature the eastern regions gained greater 
prominence, showing the gradual extension of geographical horizon 
Specially this is the case with Kosala The extent, however, of this 
country kosala differed from time to time Tims according to 
Dr Keith their earliest ineution shows that Videha Kosala was a 
United Kingdom Para, the son of Atnara, who performed a 
Asvamedha sacrifice is referred to as lord of Kosala as well as Videha * 
But a tradition found in the Satapatha Bramhana seems to indicate 
that Videha was Aryanised after Kosala whose western limit was the 
river Sadanira, identified with Gandak, which even now forms the 
eastern boundary of Saran 

An analysis of the relevant passages of the Ramayam indicates 
that m early days, Kosala consisted of Oudh and Allahabad districts f 
In connection with the Ra)asxiya sacrifice of Yudhishthira it is stated 
that Arjuna, Krishna and Bhtma reached Miilnla after traversing 
eastern Kosala— possibly Saran} The Kosala king who was defeated 
was known as Bnhadv'ala, who later attended the ceremonies in 
connection with the sacrifice Soon after this Kama seems to have 
occupied Kosala (J'anapavan, Chapter 253, p 513) because m the 
Kurukshetra war, Brihadvala is found fighting with the Kauravas 
{Udyogaparvan 9G, 107) His son was Sukshetra, who also fought 
in the war Kosala was again annexed by Arjuna, before the horse 
sacrifice of Yudhishthira 

According to the Puranas the royal dynasty of Kosala was 
descended from Ikshaku His Son Vikukshi was a powerful ruler 
who desired to be earned on the shoulders of the Indian Zeus Indra 
5ixth in descent from Vikukshi was Sravasta after whom the aty of 
Sravasti a later capital of Kosala was named A few generations later 
v\3s bom Mandhata The other distinguished monarchs of Kosala 
were Tnsanku Hanshchandra of Sunahsepa fame Sagara Bhagiratha 
and Rituparna, who employed Nala as his charioteer, etc 

Kosala as a Mahajanapada 

In Pah texts Saran appears not as the champion of imperialism 
hut, as one of the sixteen inahajonapadas in which India was divided 

• Cambridge fllslory of India VoL I page 109 
t Journal of lie Royal Asiatic Society 1894 pp 321 tf 
} Sabhararvan Chap XXV page 420 
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The kingdom of Kosala is as bounded on the isest by Panchala, by 
the river Sarpika (Sai) in the south, on the east by Sadanira (Gandak) 
and on the north by Nepal This i\as Ultara Kosala and consistea 
of modem Fyzabad, Gonda, Basti, Gorakhpur and Deona districts 
in U P and Saran in Bihar The Sakyas of Kapilavastu were 
included in the Kosala country * The Pah literature undoubtedly 
throis'S flood of light on the political, economic, social, religious and 
cultural life of ancient Kosala, but just as it is not possible to establish 
the histonaty of all the kings of the pauranic lists, so it is not possible 
to discriminate between the legendary and the factual elements 
contained m the Pah tradition 

Kast and Kosala 

It i\as inevitable, that Kosala monarchy v\as unable to maintain 
Its supremacy unchallenged for a long time, and this is what happened 
in the case of Kasi In the first stage, the legendary king of Kasi, 
Bramhadatta, inv'aded Kosala and defeated its army, de jure sovereign 
of Kosala fled to Kasi, to hide himself, but ultimately he u’as 
apprehended and ordered to be beheaded. The kingdom was 
ultimately restored to his son f On the other hand the Mahasihta 
Jataka tells us that, the Unborn of Kasi wtis conquered bj the 
Kosalas The Asaiaru Jataka also records another occupation of 
Varanasi by the Kosalas We may therefore conclude by stating that 
according to the tradition recorded m the Jotakas, there was no love 
lost between the two neighbouring kingdoms, and sometimes they 
were also connected by matnmony 

Proto Historic Pzriod 

All these events occurred before the accession to the throne of 
Kosala of Prasenajit He vos a contemporary of Gautama, Uie 7th 
Buddha and was the son of Mahakosala He consolidated the 
extensive conquests of his father His character has been admirablj 
summed up by Mrs Rhys Davids * He is showm combining like 
%o many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs of sex 
with the virtues and affection of a good family man , indulgence 
at the table with an equally natural wish to keep in good phj-sical 
form a sense of honour and honest) shown m his disgust at legal 
cheating with a greed for acquinng wealth and war indemnities and 
a fusiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a conquered foe 
with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and the punishment of 
criminals Characteristic also is both his superstitious nervousness 
over the sinister consequence of dreams due, in reality to disordered 
appetites, and also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms vsith 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their genuineness 


• Jatala, VoL HI pase 542 Indian Hutoneal Quarteriy 1931, page 412 
t Vtnaya Vo! I p. 343 ff Jataka, Vol 111. p 221 ff 
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or not * He was a great patron of both the Bramhanical and 
Buddliist religions and endowed the learned institutions the savants 
and monks of both 

Prasenajtt and Bramhtns 

Many of the Bramhanical sdiolars were old aged elderly and 
advanced m years They were designated Mahasala' (^T^RTTh), 
implying according to some men of substance influence and position 
according to others it implied Vedic institutions meant for adianced 
students Each head of the institution used to reside in a palace 
with vast landed possessions consisting of grass lands ivoods and 
cultivations from royal domains^ with as much power oier it as 
the King himself In consequence these great Bramhanical teachers 
of Kosala became rich and powerful The Pali texts supply us ivilh 
the names of many Each one of these i;as established in a distinct 
locality with control o\er revenue judicial and civil administrations 
Each of them was honoured as scholars of international reputations 
well versed in the Vedas Vedangas and litfiasa Saran must have had 
many such since it was the easternmost district of Kosala 

Prosenajit and Ajatasaim 

Ajaiasairu notwithsianding lack of filial devotion was first to 
put an end successfully to the great days of Kosala The traditional 
account is available in the Jatakas and Somyiittti Ntkaya The trouble 
started tvitli the few villages tliat had been given to Kosaladevi mother 
of Ajatasatru by Mahakosala— her father as bath money Prasenajit 
to avenge the murder of Bimbisara and untimely death of his heart 
broken sister dethred war on his parricide nephew The actions 
were indecisive— both the parties enjojed temporary victories over the 
oihcr On one occasion Prasenajit having been defeited had to flj 
the country On another occasion Ajatasatru was taken prisoner 
PrasemjU gave his daughter \ajirv m marriage to his captive along 
witli the disputed villages to his daughter The end however was 
Swift and unforeseen Digha Charajaina was a general of Prasenajit 
By a coup d elat he raised Prince Vidudhava to the throne The 
siumion IS not clear but it appears that deserted both by his army 
and people the most Catholic and the last great Kosala monarch 
went to solicit anned intervention of his nephew and son m law 
Ajatasatru but died at the very gates of Rajgir due to exposure 
Final annexation was not far away 

Historical Pfriod 
Saisujiflgos Nandas and Mauryas 

, The Haryanka dynasty to which Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
belonged was replaced on th e age-old throne of Magadha by a new 

birg m Kosala— Saroyutu—CAa/i£/flrAflr Comme narat on f alu nZ 
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line oE kings, named Saisunagas, from the name oE the founder— 
Sisunaga He transferred his capita! from Rajgir to Pataliputra 
although Vaisali was -visited occasionally Evidently ancient Videha 
country rvas more comEortable than Rajgir with its dynastic associa 
tions The Saisunagas were supplanted by the Nandas, whose first 
king was called Mahapadma Nanda They were Sudras * The 
Puranas credit Mahapadma Nanda as destroyer of all Kshattri>as 1 his 
as pointed out by late Dr nH C Roy Choudhury, possibly implies 
the extinction of all Uie dynasties which ruled m Northern India 
contemporaneously wiUi the Harayankas The end of the Kosalan 
independence is probably testified by the tradition recorded in the 
Katha SarttaSagara, that king NanBa had one of his camps established 
at Ayodhya 

The Nanda dynasty was overthrown by Chandnigupta Mauiya 
The inclusion of whole Kosala including Saran in India s first 
historical empire is undeniable Tins evidence is available at 
Chirand, with its dilapidated and completely renovated mosque, 
originally built in the time of Alauddm Husain Shah of Bengal It 
has supplied the evidence of Proto-Histonc and historic occupations 
Situated conveniently at a place where the great river Ganges could 
be crossed like Hajipur, Sahebpur Rama!, Sahebganj Manihan, Buxnr, 
etc ,f It has an undeniable importance, which seems to have escaped 
the eye of antiquarians The Ganga has changed its coiine now, 
and m doing so, has cut through a portion of the rums of the 
ancient city, exposing a cliff like sequence, contained in layers and 
layers of occupational remains with unpainted Greyware and N B P 
mixed up in tlie mud and brick walls as well as nng well soak- 
pits 

In Upper India, a large number of sites over a wide area, are dis 
tinguished by the occurrence of a highly individualistic pottery, called 
formerly, by the arciixologists as ‘ Northern Black Polished Pottery ’ 
Since, however, it has been found in several places in the Deccan 
too, the terminology had to be changed slightly, to Neo Black 
Pahshed Pcjtccrf’’ thst th^ N -B P noald not iosd 

to confusion This ware has been variously called as glaze, mucila 
ginous paint, metallic lustre, etc Over a grey or sometimes buff or 
pinkish body, the colour of its surface vanes from black to metallic 
jet blue, gold, silver, mauve or orange gold, etc but us lustre (slimy 
surface) is quite different from other ‘Slips or wtishes ’ They have 
been found at Taxih (West Pakistin), Mathura, sites in Allahabad 
Varanasi, Mirzapur, Ghazipur. Balhya, Etah districts in U P , and 
Tuimerous sites m Bihar, like Patna, Sonttpur (Gap), Indpe 
(Monghp), Nathnagar (Bhagalpur), Rajgir, Ginjek, Vatsali, etc, 

• The point has been fully discussed in the Revised Patna Gazetteer under 
publications. (P C. R- C ) 

t That IS tt was a convenient ferry 
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Dmajpur in East Pakistan. Indore, Jaipur, Bhopal districts of Madhp 
Bliarat 

According to late Sir John Marsliell, they tv ere found m stralas 
ascribed by him to C 800 B C , at Bhita, in Allahabad district, tvhich 
has been questioned by Sir R E Mortimer Wheeler Buttheexca\a 
tions earned out by the K P Jayaswal Research Institute, Patm, at 
Soniipur, has confirmed him partially Outside Northern India, 
wherever it has been found m systematic excavations, it is associated 
vvuh Mauryan and Post Mauryan layers In this one feels inclined 
to visualise its diffusion wrth the Mauryan conquests, although it 
would be somewhat premature to be dogmatic at this stage The 
popularity of N B P w^e was undoubtedly extensive, Eastern 
Rajputana, ^Vestem, South and Eastern Indn, all used it m some 
quantity In places located at a distance from its manufacturing 
centre, whose identity remains uncertain u w’as precious and in short 
supply, as some sites have yielded broken pots which have sometimes 
been nvetted with copper pins to prolong their life They might 
hive also served ritualistic purposes Dish and bowls are the common 
types 

The occurrence of N B P at Chirand, unmistakably proves the 
existence of a great commercial emporium of the Mauiyan times 
in Satan Not merely that, it was an important centre for the nver* 
borne trade, the national navigational highway to the international 
ports m the Gangetic delta ^^ore than that, u was a great matt 
for exchange of commodities, since the products of the western distncts 
of Kosala and Videha including agricultural, could easily find whole- 
salers at Pataliputra for North Bihar, Gaur and for overland trade 
routes to take them to Ujaini, Bharukachcha (Broach) and Taxila 
The mounds on which the Muslim tombs are located and the high 
clay ndges beyond the mosque also contain N B P indicating their 
existence, when Mauryan legions had hurled the Greeks beyond the 
Hindukush and were flying the Indian flag ftnm the Oxus to the 
Krishna and Crom, Atabvaw Sea to the Bay ot Bengal The age ot 
the vmpamted grey ware is still unsettled Many of these were 
originally N B P , but the lustrous polish having peeled of look 
like a totally different class of ware 

Bnhadratha, the last Mauryan king, was murdered by his 
General— called Pushyamitra, who having usurped the throne, founded 
the Sunga dynasty 

Stmgas 

Panini, describes the Sungas as Bramhins of the Bharadvaja gotra 
The existence of Pushyamitra is also confirmed by an inscription 
found at Ayodhya, which describes the generalissimo as * Kosaladmpa ' 
Oord of Kosala) and Senapalt (General) Though the contents of 
the inscription have raised a storm of controversy, due to its incom 
plete state they will always remain moot points The record was 
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discovered by Jagannathdas Ratnakara and edited by him G H 
Ojha discussed it in the same journal and elsenhere * Late Dr K P 
Jayasnal, who svas then editing the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharasela jointly with his friend R. D Banerji, has contributed tliree 
papers on it The other persons were N K. Bhattasali, N G 
Mazumdar and Dr A Banerji Sastnj- The inscription is insaibed 
on a stone slab on the foot of the eastern entrance of the samadhi 
of Sangad Bakshj alleged to ha\e been erected by Nairab 
Shujauddaula The building is situated at the western portion of 
a large enclosure knoivn as ‘ Ranopalt about a mile from the toivn 
of Ayodhya 

The Inscription 

The epigraph is imponant for more than one reasons to the 
histonan of Saran It is the first and only inscnption which mentions 
Pushyamitra by name So long, he tvas only knoira from Paianjali, 
Kalidasa and Buddhist Sanskrit traditions Secondly, Jt confirms the 
Puranos that Pushyamitra was a General Thirdly, it also describes 
him or his descendant, as ruling o\er kosala What is more, it 
credits Pushyamitra with having peifonned ‘Hone sacrifice’ twice 
Therefore, the fact that Saran with the rest of Kosala, was a part of 
the Sunga dominion is undeniable The grammarian Patanjah 
throws some interesting side lights about Pushyamitra In his commen 
tary on Panini III 2 123, Patanjali says Here we are causing 
Pushyamitra to perform sacnfice (as officiaung priests) ’ 
Pushyamitra died about the middle of the second century B C and 
was succeeded by Agnimitra made famous by Kalidasa in his 
MaJavtkagmmttram The last king of the dynasty was dissolute and 
weak Banabhatta, the author of Harshacharitra, tells us that the 
over libidinous Sunga was murdered by his Amatya Vasudesa with 
tile help of a maid servant disguised as his queen f 
PoslSunga 

The dynasty founded by Vasudes-a, is knoivn as Kanvayana or 
Sunga Ohniyas Their chronorogy hss yet to he seffJerf Whtk 
Magadha after its first imperialistic glaciation was leasing extensne 
detritus of cultural and political decompositions the Greeks crossed 
the unguarded passes of the Hindukush and established themselves in 
Afganisthan and West Pakistan Patanjali in his Mahabhashya has 
left certain evidence about Greek advance in the Ganga Valley 
Commenting on Panini III 2 111, on die affixing of Ian to a verbal 


• Sagan prachaniil Sabha Pasnka Kasi Vol V pp 9^—104 and 201 ff 
Annual Report of the Rajpuiana Museum for she year ending 31j; March 1924 
t Modern Pe^ieu 1924 pp 3(h—3Z, JattmaJ of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Vol X. pp 202—208 Ibid Vol Xllt pp 247—49 Modern Re\lew 1925 
p 202 IT, Ibid pp 59*€0 and Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
\ol VII pp I«V— G3 

t Horsl a-Chantam has been tnnslated into flindi by Dr \ S. Agrana'la 
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root, he states “ Lan aHixes added to verbal root denote universally 
knoivn (action) tliat (happened) out o£ sight but ivithin range of 
sight (knoivledge) of the narrator ’ Kaipia, the scholiast of Patanjah, 
clarifies it in the follotvmg -vvay ' something that is * out of sight ' 
{parokshe) on account of its actually not being perceived is tvithin 
the range of sight, if it is only capable of being ivitnessed, so there 
IS no contradiction ’ To put it m simple language, die rule explains, 
hois to narrate m a grammatically correct way an incident of tvhich 
the speaker was not an eye witness, but knew it to have happened 
recently or ivithm public memory. As examples Patanjah slates 
‘ arunad Yavanak Saketam, etc ' The Yavaria (the Greeks) besieged 
Saketa It was a capital of ancient Kosala and ivas situated in Oudfa 
Therefore we may accept, that in the life time of Patanjah, Saketa in 
Fyrabad district of U P , Jiad been beseiged by the Greeks 

In 1914, H Hargreaves xvhile excav'atmg the area to tvest of the 
Main temple at Sarnath, the ancient Dear Park, was fortunate enough 
to find several heads xsnth provincial Greek crowns consisting of 
laurels and merlons None of them had been found in their proper 
arch-eologtcal context They liad been violently treated m antiquity, 
and had suffered anon and vahdalism They were utilised by later 
biniden from whose building they were recovered All the objects 
of this class bore traces of polish and has rightly been ascribed to 
the hte Mauryan penod* It is irrelevant for our purpose, either 
to discuss the religious or iconographic significance of the heads, or 
whether they were protrait hea& or not Pnma facie^ we hax’e to 
accept the evidence that they had been established at Mtgadava 
(Sarnath district Varanasi U P), the Buddhist holy of holies, the 
place vs here historical Buddhism was first preached by the 7th 
Buddha— Gautama Surely no Indian could have done it, because 
his sudden admiration, for provincial Greek divinities or statues of 
Greek royalties at the Deer Park, at the cost of Indian nationalism 
and an Indian religion is inexplicable Even the alleged anti Buddhist 
attitude of Pushyamitra is an inadequate and farfetched explanation 

The parochialism of certain scholars m U P , have led to the ex- 
planation that Varanasi being a great centre of commerce, the Greek 
merchants probably established them Actually the material is exotic 
in U P , in general and Varanasi m particular, w here for millennuims, 
the architects and sculptors have consistently used buff sandstone of 
Chunar But, why should the people of ancient Kasi kingdom, 
permit foreigners to establish these images or statues, where the ‘ wheel 
of hw * of Buddhism was first turned, as a mark of impotence of the 
Indians, to guard their holy places passes human comprehension The 
rational answer pcssibly lies m tiie recognition of the objective 
evidence they supply of the Greek raid up to Varanasi after the siege 
of Saketa, referred to by Patanjah Saran, terra incognita to Indian 

• Sun^a Sculptures la Bananrs— A «udy— R oom Lekha New IVlbi Vol XXIIl 
r? 20—36. 
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archaeologists Ins houses cr Ridded some material of this nature 
This IS the find oE Indo-Bactrian coins tn the Milage of Papuar in Suvan 
subdivision three miles east of Siuan as noticed bj Dr Hoej * 
These fevs coins may or may not prove Greek occupation of Saran 
but it IS significant that Saketa was one of the capitals of the Kosala 
kingdom What is more the celebrated astronomer Varahamira in 
his Brihat Samhita (I 38) f states that the Greeks reached as far 
as Pataliputra 


Salas and the Ktuhatias 

In tlie first century before the birth of Christ the Sahas displaced 
the Greeks in Baluchistan Kafiristan Peshaviair Sindh and probablj 
Hazara district of West Pakistan One line of satraps (kshnrapas) 
established themselves at Mathura But their advance in the GandaK 
Valley need not be seriously entertained They were followed b) a 
people known as the Imperial kushanas The greatest of these v\as 
Kanishka The coins of tlie Kushanas are found in hundreds at a small 
deserted sites in Basti distnct and have also been met with in 
Gorakhpur Balhya (Kliairagarh) and Deona districts of U P In 
Bihar Patna Belvadag in Ranchi distpct Buxar in Shahabad district 
Bedivan in Champann distnct Iiave yielded Kushana coins Three 
copper kushana coins were found at Belwa including one of king 
Kanishka They are now m the Patna Museum Inscriptions of 
Kanishka have been found at Samath and at Sahet Maheth (in Gonda 
district)— ancient Sravasti for a long time the capital of tiie kosala 
country All these indicate the possibility of Saran having formed 
a part of the Kusliana empire 

Dark Period 

The History of India dunng the third centuxy A D for vshich 
reliable sources of information are lacking has been rightly charac 
tensed as one of general obscunty when with the extinction of the 
Kushana and the Andhra empires the country must have been split 
up as suggested by the Puranas into a number of independent states 
ruled by pnnees of different families native or foreign probabh 
fighting amongst themselves for supenoniy J It was at this time that 
Ptolemy mentions a people called AJurundas as Mourandai The 
Vayu Parana mentions a mlecbcha tnbe called the Alurunda If 
Ptolemy could be relied upon then they would have to be placed 
somewhere in North Bihar The identity of the Alurundas is clarified 
by later commentator like Hcmachandra who identified them with 
the Lampakas who lived near the Kabul nver It shows that even 
m the time of Hcmachandra the fact that Sakas had come from the 
north was well known The word Murunda is a Saka term The 

• Jo rnal of the As at c Soc ety of Bengal 1900 pp 80 ff. 

t The \erse to ccrla n extent w met with in Carg Samh la too Probably an 
anc ent plag ar sm JBORS Vol XIV page 402. 

J B C. Sen — Some H star cal Aspects of laser pt ons of Bengal page 200 
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Saka laneuase is now extinct Translated into Sanskrit it means a 
‘ lord of the Sakas\ the exact Indian equivalent being Svamin, which 
has been used by many Saka mlers of India It is these people, w lo 
are possibly referred to as Magas, in Bihar folk tradition Accoraing 
to some ethnologists the Bhumhars are descended from these Saka 
Kttshana tnbes 

Later on possibly, Devarakashitas mentioned m the Puranas as 
enjoying sovereignty of Kosala, Pundra (North Bengal including 
Saharsa and Pumea districts), Odra, etc , ruled over the areas Still 
later, western part of the Kosala country, that is Oudh, was occupied 
by the Guptas, since the Puranas mention Saketa as a part of the 
temtories of the Guptas That Saran was included in the empire 
of the Guptas nobody can deny 

Imperial Guptas 

The evidence is furnished by the tradition about the origins of 
the Guptas It is not correct to state that Gupta families or clans 
existed in India from very early times ’ * But, persons having the 
term ' Gupta ’ affixed to their names are indeed known from the 
records of the Andhras, Barfnit inscriptions and other early Bramhi 
epigraphs In the Gupta inscriptions, the first two members 
of the dynasty are not given great deal of importance and due 
to lick of evidence, we hive to leave undecided, the question 
whether they were independent or not The epithet Ltchchhavi 
dauhUra in Gupta records, and a class of coins issued by 
them which bear on one side (obverse), the figures and names 
of Chandagupta I and Kuraaradevi, and on the back side 
(reverse), a goddess seated on a lion along with the legend 
Ltchchhavayah, are indeed significant The ancient Lichchhavi 
people survived till the fourth century of the Christian era, and then 
completely vanished like similar republican tribes elsewhere in India 
They used royal titles wlnle enjoying a (republicin) oligarchical 
constitution, because Kautalya says that they were rajasabdopapvvmh 
That IS, they used royal honorifics and were not enjoying any 
' hereditary monarchical consuimion in actual practice ’ 

According to Pargeiter the Puranas furnish the information that 
“ Kings bom of the Gupta race will enjoy all these territories namely, 
along the Ganges, Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha Prayaga is old 
Vatsa country, made immortal by Bhasa, m modem Allahabad district 
with portions of Fatelipur, Varanasi and Mirzipur districts Saketa 
as already noted stands for Otidh whose capital it was Magadha 
consisted of present Patna Gaya and Sliahabad districts But the 
identit) of the country 'along the Ganges’ (Ann Gfl«ga), has never 
been established Bejond Allahabad and Ajodhya were Antanedi 
(Doab between the Ganges and Jamuni) and north and south 
Panchali countries But the country to the cost of Allahabad and 

* R C. Maiumdar and A S. Altekar— -TAr Vaiatala Gupta Age 1W4 pare 116 
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the pnnces of Isorihcm India Sasanka king of Kam'isu\ann and 
the hill tncl5 of Rijrmhal South Mongliyr Gaya and Shahabad 
filled to carry on aor on tuo fronts and had to retire to the jungle 
tracts of Cfiotanagpiir and Onssa To complicate matters the 
extent of Hanfias empire t\i!! aluays remain a moot point but 
Saran might Jia\e been included in it since a copper plate found at 
Madhuban records the grant of land m the Sratasti bhukti (dnision) 
in Mhich Saran iras included Since Ins relations tvith \fithila and 
Nepal are also histoncally pro\ed «e shall not be UTong m assuming 
that Saran probably did form a part of Harslias dominions 


Belua IS a small village m Gopal^nj subdivision of Saran situated 
about five and a half miles north ucst of Gopalganj In this village 
there were lv\o mounds known as Bhatro } a asthan and Bhar mound 
The first one yielded a large image of Vishnu which has since been 
transferred to Patna Museum In the working season of 1918 19 
late H Pandey then Assistant Superintendent Archaxilogical Survey 
of India Eastern Circle Patna excav-ated Bliairo ka asthan resulting 
m finds of two temples built one above the other m two distinct 
pienods Excavation was no doubt subjective The later temple 
consisted of two shnnes biult side by side with walls 5 feet to 6 feet 
m wadth with bncks measunng 13 x8l From one of these 

the Vishnu image already referred to was recovered leaving no 
doubt about tJie purpose of this particular shnne But the scope of 
the other could not be established Amongst other finds may be 
mentioned three bronze images one of which was a Chautxirmukha 
Ungam set m a 3 ompatta of lotus pattern on the top of a damaru 
shaped pedestal The second is also a phallus of Siva vnth a small 
pedestal but beanng the figure of Ganesa on the nm and adorned 
on the outside with a indent bull conchant and the figure of a 
devotee The identity of the third was not possible to determine 
Pandey was more fortunate m excavating the stMalled Bhar mound 
where seven blocks of buildings with evidence of five successive 
occupations of the site commencing from first century B C were 
unearthed Punch marked coins three copper pieces coated with 
silver three coins of the Kushana dynasty including one of Kanishka 
and eleven sealings were found during the excavations of the site 
The destruction of the earlier temple at Bhatro ka-asfhan took place 
possibly in the circumstances to be narrated below 


Anarchy and Saran 

Haisha left no heir Arjuna succeeded him Notwithstanding 
{^ 1 ^ two prosasttkaras Bana and HiuenThsang he failed to contribute 
any permanent feature in the political economic religious and cultural 
fields His death in C 648 A D * brought m an era of chaos 
anarchy suffering and frustration What was more for the first and 
last time in the history of India an Indi an king and t h ousands of 


R S Tr pathi— W story of Kanauj page 189 fooloott. 
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Indians were carried anay as pnsoneis to China Hardy barbanans 
repeatedly issued from the mountain barrier on the north, defeated 
badly led demoralised Indian armies, sacked, burnt and looted the 
cities and villages Its temples were overthroTvn and people con- 
demned to unspeakable sufferings Indian sources completely fail us 
Only tlie invaders’ reminiscenses, guide us This is the Chinese 
^vrlter Afa tujan hn 


Arjuna 

The then Chinese emperor had sent an embassy under IFnng 
/iiewen tsc * But before the mission could reach India, Harsha had 
breathed his last By a palace revolution, Arjuna, one of his niinistei*s, 
usurped the throne For some unknown reasons not available m 
the Chinese records, Arjuna seems to have taken hostile attitude 
and refused to admit the mission In the armed conflict that followed, 
die escort of the mission seems to have been worsted and Wang )xiuen 
Ue escaped widi his bare life to Tibet The Chinese envoy secured 
support from the Tibetan king who had married a Chinese princess 
named Weng Cheng This king we shall have occasion to discuss m 
the next paragraph The confederate array descended on the plain 
of Champaran with one thousand armed Tibetans and 7,000 Nepalese 
cavalry They occupied the aty of Too po ho lo The identity of 
this city IS a moot point According to some it was Champaran, 
others make it Chapra while V A Smith identifies it with Tirhutf 
Since' the Chinese envoy easily escaped to Tibet the first battle must 
have taken place near the hills Possibly they came through Bagaha 
pass The city was populous Three thousand men and women 
were put to the sword, and 10000 were reported to have been drowned 
in the nearby nver, which is probably Bagmati Arjuna retreated 
possibly to Muzaffarpur or Satan and reorganised his forces 

The second battle was more disastrous Arjuna not only lost it 
but was taken prisoner, along with a large number of his army, all 
of whom were massacred The victonous Smo-Tibetan army swept 
through the smiling plains ot Mithda and Satan In a stUl later 
battle they are reported to have taken 12 000 men and women as 
prisoners and 20 000 animals of different species The Chinese 
records claim that m this whirlwind campaign the invaders took 
580 Indian tovvms, and when they returned at last, leaving rotting 
corpses, charred villages and cities, the dev’asted fields demented 
Women and orphan children they took Arjuna as a captive to China 
After their departure, a wild scramble by the effete pnnees of 
Northern India, such as Bhaskanvarman of Kamarupa liter Guptas 
of Magndha, etc, took place, but none of them were able to preient 
the successes of the foreign invaders It was from this time that 

• Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengaJ 1837 page 69 Indian Antiquary 
Vol IX page 20 

t Early History e/ India (4tb edition), page 367 
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Varanasi runs ahvay^ along the Ganga and it ma) be said that 
Ghazipur, Balliya and Saran are indicated • These ivere tlie home 
territories of the Guptas Non ne arc in a position to assess correctly 
the reasons of emphasis on tlie relationship nith the Lichchhaiis 
The diplomatic marriage nith a Lichchhasi lady cemented the ivay, 
like French and Spanish royal marriages in medixi-a! Europe, to 
establish a legal claim oier the tcmtones of die Lidichhai is v It is 
undeniable that Samudragupta and his descendants had Lichchhaii 
blood in their \ems from the motlier's side and, therefore the Guptas 
ruled North Bihar, not as conquereis but as legitimate successors of 
the ancient republican tribe The motne behind issuing conjugate 
figures ivith the diaracteristic legend and the stress laid by the 
panygKHSts of the Gupta emperors on this fact admittedly an empty 
hyperbole, ivas to keep aliie in public memory the close connections 
that existed betiveen die Guptas and their predecessors Argumevtum 
ex silenlo is a dangerous pit fall much that did not actually happen 
and great deal of imaginary facts can be deduced by the fertile faculty 
of deduction But eiidence mil neier be forthcoming on many 
questions, except to permit us to infer die possibilities and probabi 
hues ivithm limits That probability nas in this case to counteract 
the centuries old republican spirit of anaeni Videha country and 
attempts of any adtenturer to establish a claim of de jure sovereignty 

Post Gupta Pxriod 

Dr R. S Tnpadu has correctly pointed out * The latter half 
of the fifdi century A D was a period of great ferment m Northern 
India as it saw the beginning of tliat process which ultimately under 
mined the stability of the Impenal Gupta dynasty f The history 
of this penod and not merely that of Saran but whole of India is 
very obscure and has given nse to a spate of theories The recons 
tnictions are plausible but are by no means convincing except to the 
authors themselves Dr B P N Sinha has hazarded the existence 
of a third Kumaragupta while accusing others of improbable and 
far fetched notions In order to make an elastic chronology he 
guesses the poaibfe extension of Skandagupfa's reign by a year for 
which there is absolutely no evidence Even Dr A S Altekar found 
It difficult to support his theory of a third Kumaragupta except to 
point out Its possibility at a later date m a footnote \et his vs hole 
chronology is based on these hypothetical assumptions The history 
of the Gupta dynasty after the death of Bnddhagupta (C 490 AD) 

IS imperfectly knovvn A second Huna invasion seems to have taken 
place m the last decade of tlie fifth century A D They overran 

•eg anugiingam I aranasi referred fo by Palafljali and translated b> Dr B- N 
Pun as Varanasi situated on the nwr Ganga B N Pun — Ind a In the time of 
Tata i/a/i 1957 page 82 This work however » exuemely imcntical. 
t R- S Tnpathi— //«/oo of Kanauf J937 page 20 
* B P N S nha— Dec/ine and Fall of the Gupta Empire 1954 pp 2"* ff 
A S Altekar— TAe Coinage of the Gupta Empire 1957 page 9 footnote ^ 
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^est Pakistan, East Punjab and Rajasthan and penetrated up to 
[ih\a but ^\ere completely checked there This, howe\er, did not 
olong the life of the empire, which was in its death agonies 
asodharman of Mahva, an erstwhile ally, led his army across the 
hole empire and reached up to Brahmaputra n\er in North Bengal 
e might have passed tlirough Saran, Muzaffarpur, Pumea, etc 
he glones of the Imperial Guptas of Magfadha went out in shame 
id disaster 


One by one, the provinces separated First to go was Saurashtra 
id \Vestem Mahva In Thanesvara, Naravardhana established the 
ushpibliuti d)Tiasty, whose last pnnce tvas Harsha In the home 
nd of the Guptas, Maukharis, probably one of the former imperial 
udatories, established themselves at Kanauj In Magadha, descen 
ints of Samudragupta and Chandiagupta were displaced by a new 
'^hose first member was Krishnagupta It is clear, that 
f 0 A D the Imperial Gupta dynasty had made their silent exit 
the eastern districts of Kosala, we have no 
ecise information As m the case of Chirand, discussed in a 
Ganga Valley was the centre of commercial life 
miff nf India The seaports of eastern India were the mam 
r ramii"® Commodities, which were either transported by the Ganga 
asuraimn crowns and kings were cheap the nver 

idimennrv'^i^ l>^ely to have prosed safer Any monarch having a 
le non a ^ knosvledge of economics perceived, that unless and until, 
osa"rT,rW “ ‘hat u the Doab Magadha, 

ot be ahip in their possession their empty exchequer will 

id ranm*. ambitious schemes, notwithstanding loot 

ictOR m all history of the subsequent centuries reveal these 
leasre and aT, nakedness Unfortunately our data are extremely 
as weme? Eastern U P. 

IS difficult tn from coming to our aid In consequence, 

nptis en oved whether the Maukharis or the later 

‘stiicts Dr n c foothold m Saran and adjoining 

hrmand, we mav observed " Excluding Asirgarh and 

spansion the Maukha^T.n dunng its fullest 

hichchhatra and kingdom of kanauj extended up to 

csi to Nalanda on Thaneshwar kingdom on the 

anil district and on il ‘i? north it may have touched the 
>uthcm boundaries o£ ,he';?esent‘ CvInces 

Early Medl€\ai. Period 
T h Harsha 

f 'Ehmesinvar annewd'^h “hout 606 A D and Harsha 

' Harsha is qu“ ^“nauj The story 
qj; ^llhno"-n Intern ecine svar had weakened all 
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the flounslnng civilization in Tirhut Clnmparan MuzafTirpur and 
San« ncni out in flames and was gradtially replaced b\ impenetrable 
jungle met v\ith m the nineteenth century A D 

Tthftan Invasions 

The infonnition about the Tibetan occupation of India finds 
mention by Sylvain Levi • The Cliinesc punitive expedition had 
exhibited to the Tibeim monarcli the evident weakness of Indiaas 
and they vscrc not slow to take advantage of u Some time between 
581 and COO A D iinknovvn to the world a revolutionary change 
took place in Tibet A rare genius like Lonn tsamolounglsan 
united the hilly tribes living in the inaccessible valleys of Tibet and 
founded a powerful as well as united kingdom His son Srongbisan 
sgampo, was a great gencnl and sntesmm He pushed foniard the 
frontiers in all directions The htc Sir ^f A Stein found nuns 
of Tibetan fortifications mixed up with docnmcnis m the deserts of 
Central Asia testifying to the Tibetan expansion tlirough the table 
hnd of Pamir at the expense of the Chinese empire He manned a 
Chinese princess conquered Nepal and then mamed a Nepalese 
princess too For 200 years Nepal remained a dependency of Tibet 
In 3917—49 AnaganJa Covmda and Lt Colamt went to Tibet and 
succeeded in tracing the magnificent capital of SrongbUan sganpo 
art remains of which exliibited a high Indo Tibetan culture complex 
Wnle the Chinese envoy was satisfied with Indian loot prisoners 
and Arjuna die Tibetan king who contributed only one thousand 
armed men took advantage of the opportunity and annexed greater 
portion of North Bihar and Assam He claims in his records that 
he became master of half of India 

A i U pa pon (G50— 679 A D ) a grandson succeeded Srong bstan 
sgampo (600—650 AD) He was able to maintain his hold over 
the Indian territories His empire extended according to Dr H C 
Ray up to Madhyadesa A/in Wi srong 6/snn (816—838 A D ) is 
alleged to have ruled over an area from Mongolia to the Ganges 
RMt vtve awts ■Bwddhvst policy ct Ghmg Darma (858 AD) produced 
reaction and shattered the Tibetan empire f From Tang annals we 
learn that in 703 A D China woke up from its slumber and succeeded 
in regaining the lost temtones Nepal and India overthrew the 
Tibetan yoke The Tibetan king penshed while leading the pumtiie 
expedition against Nepal Levi has shorn that Nepal was re 
conquered but Indian provinces with Chinese aid possibly regained 
their independence The earlier temple at Belwa was demolished 
m this period % 


• Le l^epal tome i pp 146 ff and 173 ff 
t H C Ray — D\nastc H story of NorOern Indta Vol I page 193 
* For Chinese a d theory cf Yasovarmaa of Kanauj Ind an C In re VoL XV 
Dr B M Barua Commemoration Volume 
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Other invasions 

These ivere not all A set oE copper plate grants found at 
Ragholi, in Central Provinces, credits a chief of unknoim Saila 
family with the killing of an unnamed Paundra (North Bengal) king 
Then came the million of Yasovaiman of Kanauj, followed by those 
of Lalitadiya and Jayagida of Kashmir, narrated by Kalhana Misra 
in his celebrated work Rajatarartgtnt It is difficult to ev’aluate in 
absence of definite evidence how far they* affected Saran The 
campaigns of ambitious kings of Northern India, destroyed the 
political equilibrium and anarchy prevailed Lama Taranatha has 
left some accounts of Eastern India m this penod “In Onssa and 
Bengal and other fite provinces of the cast, each Kshattriya, Braliman 
and merchant constituted himself the King of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling m the country' This fact is repeated in 
seteral Pala records The statesmanship still left in the people of 
Eastern India enabled them to put an end to the deteriorating 
situation They elected a king, named Gopala, and assured a new 
era of progress, law and order In this move they were eminently 
successful The country was integrated, law and order established 
and trade thrived Armies of Eastern India like tJiose of the 
Mauryin and Gupta times, again successfully othibited their strength 
to subdue the North Eastern India, after long centuries of frusin 
tion again dared successfully to take the lead for a united India 

Pala Rashtrakula Gurjara struggle 

The origin of tlie Pala dynasty has already been discussed The 
' Rashtrakutas ' were m all probability, descendants of some of the 
Ratbika families who were ruling o\cr small tracts in the Canerese 
districts Maharashtra and Vidarbha as suggested by Dr A S Ahekar 
Their home was probably m ancient Kamata After consolidating 
their position in Deccan, they intervened m the affairs of the north 
This ww brought about by a conflict of interests in Central India 
and rising power of the ‘ Gurjara Pratiharas a dynasty, possibly of 
foreign evtraction and whose home was Bhillamala or Bhinmal m 
Jodhpur district Chand Bardai calls them, howeier, Aguilula 
The myth is absurd They in fact belonged to the ‘ Gurjara stock 
as we ^ihcr from references in Rashcrakma records and AI Maasudi 
Rajasekhara however, by a later fiction calls them Raghii kula Itlaka 
They are now represented by * Panhars a backw-ard tnbe They 
gamed prominence in constant wars with the miechchhas or Arabs 
of Sindh The real founder of their glories Vatsarajt 

It vsas a tragedy indeed, that these three most powerful dynasties 
Were destined to nse at one and the same time, thereby wasting their 
energies and the manpower of India in a fruitless struggle for 
supremacy Palas wTre first to take the lead under Dharampala, who 
having occupied the whole of Bihar and Bengal, annexed Anlarvedi 
(the Doab between the Ganges and Jamuna), or the ancient Panchala 
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dated mV S 1011 (C 954 A D ) tells us that he (Dhanga) cut do\vn 
Gaudas,' earned off tlie treasures of the Kosalas, before \\hom 
penshed the Kashmiri ivamors, the Malavas, the Kurus and tlie 
Gurjaras It is erident that tlie Yasovarman, the Chandella, extended 
his lemtones from Himalayas to Mahva and from Kashmir to Bengal 

Ckedt Conquests 

A manuscript of Ramayana found m Nepal states in the Colophon 
that It was copied m V S 1076 (C 1019 AD) when Gaudadhvaja, 
etc , Gangeyadeva were niling over Tirabhukti f Tiro gold corns of 
Gangeyadeva were found in the village of Dumarai, in police-station 
Jvlasrakh In all probability Gangeyadeva was a member of the 
Haihaya (or Kalachun) dynasty of Tnpun The only inscription of 
this king was found at Piwan a place 25 miles N N E ofRewa Al-, 
Bmini, the famous Indo-Arabic scholar (1030 A D ), mentions 
Dahala ivith its capital Ttauu, as one of tlie countries of India The 
ruler was named Gangeya Information about his reign is mainly 
derived from the inscription of his descendants Thus the Goharwa 
land grant of his son and successor credits liim with conquests of 
Kira (Kangra), Utkala (Orissa), Anga (Bhagalpur district with 
portions of Monghyr and Santhal Patganas, le, from Kml riser 
(minus die lull tracts of Jamui) including Kharagpur hills tlien known 
as Htranya parvata, Monghyr (called Mudgagm), up to Teliyagarlu, 
and Kuntala (Canarese distncts) As pointed out by Dr H C Ray, 
Caihaqui conOrms the tradition that Gangeyadeva spent his da)s 
under the Akshyavala at Allahabad, le, the area up to Allahabad 
was his kingdom Dr Ray also drew our attention to the fact, that 
ivhen Ahmed Niyaltmgin, a general of the Yamini king Maasudi 
(C 1030—1040 AD) invaded Varanasi, the city is alleged to have 
belonged to the territory of Gang ' f 

By this tune the empire of the Gurjara Pratiharas had become 
confined within Kanauj The Ghandellas had declined after the 
deatli of \hdyadhara Therefore the claims made on behalf of 
Gan^yadeva hy Chedi. emuct. «prie.t& catc The, KjAu.ta.l'*. 

king defeated by him ivas probably Vikramaditya V— TribhuranamaUa 
(1009—1011 AD), the grand-son of Taila II J The epilogue of 
Gangejas reign is ver> sad He suffered defeats at the hands of the 
Paramara Bhoja as stated m Panjalamanjart Chandella Vijajapala 
too claims \ictory over him That he had met with disastrous defeat 
IS also evident from tlie inscriptions of his son Gangeyadera issued 
a remarkable series of gold, siKer and copper coins, simple m design 
but extremely elegant On the obverse, the legend containing kings 
name and on the reverse the ntmbate figure of goddess Lakslimi, 

• Inhabit3nt« of Gaur 

t H C. Ray— Pj'naj/ic Huiory of Northern India Vo1 It p 773 and ElUot 
Vol 11 page 123 

; JWJ page TT4 ' 
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What Tve expect in a work, of ait, is the artist to rev'cal sonietliing 
to us that IS original wd transcendental. Art in the highest calls for 
high objective dejjiction for the expression of the subjective states 
of mind and emotion; and for the recognition of die transcendental 
all enfolding life of the cosmos. When these elements are nobly and 
generously present in the subdivisions and inter relations of the 
sculpture or painting they touch the sensitive observers with die 
aesthetical sancti/ication that only die highest art can communicate. 
Sometimes the exquisite austerity may tend to obscure the penonal 
element of the artist in the calm depiction of super personality. 
Neverdieless, humanity in the form, will give free rein to die joy of 
the artist so that the assthetic will not be cold but patent and pulsating. 
Sometimes diey conceiiTd and designed in colossal size; die form's 
graceful pose, refined expression, along tvidi balance and poise in 
repose, at once captirate the mind and capture tlie gaze. The pose, 
with a slight swing on the waist line, found in many images, is 
suggestive of lively movement, in a figure which in its origin and 
conception was bound to be cardibound. The cliiaroscuro have often 
been carefully marked and the life-like effect obtained by an accentua- 
tion of the outline. Occasionally the artist delineated die figure with 
extraordinary skill, not only as regards fonn and high level of artisdc 
skill; but also as regards life-like effect and inner expression. In 
these specimens found at Saran, none of these qualities are met with, 
indicating the conclusion suggested abbve. Because, there is a true 
relation between die artist and the contemporary culture, which is 
one of the problems that so much concerns us today. The period 
and die civilization, endow the fonn. and even dictate die content of 
a work of art; but die power that integrates forms and raises them 
to the scale of an is determined by die individual genius of the artist. 

Late ^fEDLEVAL Period. 

Advent of the Turks. 

In the year 1193 A. D., Hindu and Buddhist Turkish populadon 
of Afganisthan converted to Islam, succeeded in securing a rvedge 
to enter the ancient Kuru-FancAaih country, fstiia had fieerr 
hammering at the gates of India since seventh century A. D., when 
Muhammad Ibn-al-Kasim won a bridgehead in Sindh, after more than 
two hundred years of effort by the Caliphate. Be>’ond Multan and 
*iey could not proceed. The inscriptions of 
Rashtrakutas and the Paramaras, as well as 
testify to many indecisive actions. But after 
on or Tirauri, die situation changed. It tvas 
le gate, but a disastrous calamity. At first, 
but after the fateful batde of Chandawar in 
aged Gahadvala ^'ulgo Ghanvar) monarch, 
ittle after thrashing the Turco-Afgan army 
defeat, all chances of an independent India 


Jaiselmere, hoivever, U 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, 
statements of Ma’asudi 
the two battles of Tara' 
not merely crashing th 
Bihar ivas not involved 
U95 A. D., when the 

lavachandra .lost the be 

'iinost to the point of 
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uvere lost Even then a correct anal^^is established that, neither the 
Sultan oi Ghor nor Qutb-ud-din AibaL dared to press their advantage, 
but had to remain contended by making Ganga near Varanasi their 
frontier and endeavounng to consolidate their gams in the Jarauna 
Valley and the Upper Ganges Valley where, Pnnce Hanshchandra, 
the son and heir to the Gahadavala throne, carried on resistance from 
the jungles of Jaunpur and Machchlisahar No historian has cared 
to emphasise the point that South Bihar and portions of "West and 
North Bengal ivere conquered by pmate enterprise, without any 
armed, economic or active support from Sultan of Ghor or his Viceroy 
at Delhi 

Recently, uncritical attempts have been made to explain that 
‘ Bihar must have felt the iveight of Muslim armies and also the real 
of ^^usIlm missionaries long before its conquests by Muhammad Ibn 
Bakhtyar Khalji *’ • There could not have been a greater mis 
statement of facts Turushkadanda, mentioned m the Maner plates 
of Govindachandra, grandfather of Jayachandra, is not peculiar to 
the record or the area itself It ivas a kind of tax ivhich has been 
repeatedly mentioned along with many others, from ivhich a village 
granted to a Brahmin was exempt, according to the ancient usages 
of this country This ivas the custom in ancient and mediaeval 
India in making land grants That is why, these are such a valuable 
source to the historian of India, because, they throiv a flood of light 
on the fiscal, economic and official organisations of the age 
Govmdachandra's land grants have been found in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and at Clihatarpur in Central Provinces In majority of these 
Turiishkadanda is mentioned It ivas possibly a special levy to 
maintain an organisation to check Muslim raids from East Punjab 

The catholicity and emotional sense of chivalry undoubtedly led 
the Hindus to show great latitude to Muslim spies and travellers, like 
Sulaiman and Ma'asudi This is not true of Bihar only Because 
Ma’asudi tells us tliat, ‘ Balharas that is, the Rashtrakutas of Deccan 
i\ ere great friends of Islam f Therefore, while we cannot completely 
rule out the possibility of individual Muslim Fahrs settling m Hindu 
lemtones, due to their enlightened despotism, laige colonies ivere 
out of the question Tamath’s slory, because it has never been 
accepted as balanced history, since it is a compilation of legends, folk 
traditions and myths, has been wrongly interpreted L,ast but not 
the least, the term Turushka does not mean a Muslim, since before the 
mass conversion of Hindu and Buddhist Turks m Afganisthan and 
Baluchisthan, all these were non Muslims Udtchipati TtUna, men 
*^^€d m the Nalanda inscription of Malada, was a Buddhist Turk 
Tiftjna IS the Sanskntized form of Turkish Tegtn, such as Alaptegzn, 
Sabuktegm, etc Genghiz Khan, the world conquerer, was a Buddhist 

• Cum-ft Affairs pass 6 

t EUlol — history of India Vol I, pa^ 4 
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seated cross legged The type was evidently derived from Impenal 
Gupta issues,* ^ 

Gangeya died in 1041 A D, and u’as succeeded by Kama or 
Lahshmi Kama, his mother being Dehatta Traditions as iiell as 
epigraphic evidence makes Kama one of the greatest conquerors 
A mediteva! Indian Napoleon, Merutunga in his Prabandhachintamani 
and Rasmala by Forbes {Oxford, 1924) credits him with extensn e 
conquests The Tibetan tradition state that Kama overran Magadha 
(South Bihar) and destroyed many Buddhist Viharas (temples) and 
aramas (monasteries) The Bheraghat inscription of his grand 
daughter in law records that he ruled over Pandeya (South India), 
Murala (Malabar), Kunga (Salem and Coimbatore), Vanga (nou in 
East Pakistan), Kalinga (Ganjara) and Hunas The last named 
probably occupied the hill tracts of the Punjab The Karanbel 
inscription adds the names of Chola, Gaur and Gurjara Some of 
these claims are confirmed by inscriptions of other dynasties Thus 
the eastern conquests of Kama are proved by the records of the Palas 
and tlie Varmmans of Vikramapura In this campaign Kama got 
one of his daughters, YauvanaSri, mamed to Vigrahapala III, vslule 
another, named ViraSn, uas mamed to Jatavtirniman The aboie 
discussions make it quite clear, tliat for a time at least, he ruled over 
the temtory, extending from Benares and the Mahi river in the 
west to the delta of the Ganges in the east, and from the Ganges and 
Jamuna Valley up to the upper courses of Mahanadi 'Wamganga, 
Wardha and Tapti f 

Sodhadrva 


A cultivator discovered a land gfrant in his field in the village 
of Kahla, m Gorakhpur district In its prose portion we are infonned 
that from his residence at Dhuhagliaita, Sodhadeva, the son of litarya 
dosagardeva granted land to 14 Brahmins after bathing in Gandak 
on Uttara Sankranlt day of V S 1134 (1077 A D)J The founder 
of the dynasty was an unnamed Rajaputra (pnnee) He probably 
ruled in the eighth century AD He is reported to have captured 
the lord of ' Vahali', defeated many kings of the east, and lowered 
the fame of the king ‘ Kirtiin etc It is doubtful if he was mhng m 
Gorakhpur region He was followed by Sivaraja and Sankarogam I 
The last named prince was granted fr^om from fear by Kokkalh 
(C 860— 900 A D) Gunambodhi, the next king received some lard 
•from Bhojadeva and stole the fortune of the Gurjaras UJlabJia the 
next king was a nonentity and was succeeded by his brother Bbamana, 
who distinguished himself in war against Dhani Then 
nileis Bhima. the last of whom was dethroned in V S 1037 (980 


• R D Mudra On Hindi) Knii Najsn Prachanni Sibha 

t H C. Ray— 1>;» ett^ Vok I page 779 
J Epigraphica India, Vol VII, pp. 85 — 93 
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AD) ^vhen their headquarters were at ' Gokulaghatta ’ m favour of 
Vyasa alias Maryadasagara His son was Sodhadeva 

Sodhadeva ivas described as the life of the bank of ‘ Sarayu and 
he bath^ m Gandak before making tins grant It is clear therefore 
that his dominions included Deona Gorakhpur and Saran m Bihar 
His titles indicate that taking advantage of the political chaos he had 
declared independence From the effigy of the Bull on his seal, 
we may conclude that he was Sawa Nothing else is knoivn about 
him and about his successors Probably the glories of this small 
feudal fanuly was crushed by Govmdrachandradeva of the Gahadavala 
dynasty (1114—1155 AD), one of whose inscriptions was discovered 
at Shahet Mahet in Gonda distnct—ancient Sravasti dated in V S 
1176 (1119—1120 A D), and a land grant of his was also found in 
the village of Don Buzurg, miles north of Mains^a railway station 
dated in 1176 V S All this show, that in this year of 1119 20 
A D , Govindachandra was pushing towards the east Gorakhpur, 
Deona and Saran were annexed to tlie last Kanauj empire 


Plastic Activity 

The second temple at Beliva was probably erected at this time 
It was a temple of Vishnu Beliva was also a place of Buddhist 
worthip since seals beanng at the centre imtge of Buddha m the 
earth touching attitude with possibly the Buddhist creed stamped 
on, the edges, noiv lost, were also found Other places in Siran have 
also furnished evidences of a vigorous plasuc activity between C ninth 
century A D to twelfth century A D 

Art IS not merely the plastic expression of any particular idea 
Rather it is the expression of the ideal which the artist can realise 
Beauty is theoretical and abstract and it is merely the elementary basis 
of plastic activity The village of Eksaran m police-station Ekma, 
has supplied such material The first of these images is of \hshnu 
Trivikrama but not damaged like that of Belwa He is accompanied 
by Lakshrai and Sarasvati, along with his usual avudhas On the 
back slab are found miniature figures depicting different avataras of 
Vishnu The second image also is of Vishnu Triviknma, but the 
bhek shb does not contain the figure of avataras The tliird is a 
unique image of dancing Ganesa Though lacking in spirited 
modelling and elasticity of design, nevertheless they are charming 
products, furnishing objective evidence of the decline of the Eastern 
Indian School of Medieval Sculptures towards the end of the twelfth 
century A D The free fantasia of design was lost and linear rhythm 
instead of floumg is stiff The luotifs and companion fimjres stand 
out from the background lifeless and inert without movements All 
indicating that the free impulse to create had been throttled bv 
canon and the plastic activity had become stereotyped Instead of an 
art It had become a craft of xmagemaking A work of art alnavs 

become conscious of its 
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Shamanism even now exists in Sibena. The Hindu Turks took 
service under Kashmir kings and are referred to in Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangim The story, that on entering Nadia, Mahammad Ibn 
Bakhtyar Khaliji and his companions, were mistaken for horse dealers 
from Northern India, lends colour to the view, that the people of 
Southern Bengal were well acquainted with the horse dealers from 
the North Tradition can only be accepted as matenals of saenufic 
history, ivhen it is confirmed by more reliable evidence 

Lastly, Bihar has alu’ajs been an extensive land, manellously 
adapted for defence and wrar of attrition, with great economic 
potential Its nch fertile soil, large navigable rivers, primeval forests, 
its populous and tvealthy cities and villages, ha\e alivajs attracted 
invaders In evaluating its proper histoncal contributions, not merely 
tradition and malfuzes have to be draivn upon, but, its physical 
features, possibilities and facts have to be impartially analysed It 
is a histoncal inexactitude, to state that millions of Bihar’s inhabi 
tants tamely submitted to the fanatical zeal of Islam The Rohtas 
Valley remained in Hindu hands till the sixteenth century A D 
This has been admitted by Abbas Shenrani The whole of Chota 
nagpur Division was never conquered by Islam, even in the great 
days of the Mughals The Khetauns of Santhal Parganas and hill 
tracts of South Monghyr, like Kharagpur, vvere free people 
Kharagpur was conquered and the boy king converted to Isfam xn 
the reign of Jahangir In the fifteenth century A D Bhairavendn 
of Volga ktlb, in the Aurangabad subdnision of the Gaya district, 
was an independent pnnce IE that were the conditions m South 
Bihar, what about North Bihar m general and Saran m particular? 
This digression was necessary, to emphasise the magnitude of our 
Ignorance, due to lack of intensive researches m local history, to fill 
up the hiatuses A proper balance sheet shoiving Bihar s sufferings 
and sacrifices, the successful resistance of the Bihan people to Muslim 
encroachments IS Jacking Even when major portions of South Bihar 
had been overrun, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, Sahaisa, Pumei 
and Darbhanga were comparatively independent • 

Early Mtisltm Rule in Saran 

The real history of ^^usllm rule in Saran, is very impcrfecth 
knoim like that of its neighbouring districts The lost history of 
these jungle tracts, ysas, hoi\ei-er, not less glonous than tint of 
ancient Kosala The sources of information are indeed scanty and 
scattered Nevertheless, if any picture has taken definite shape it is 
that, two definite facts emerge from the chaos, rabble and shambles 
of centuries First, it was never conquered by the Muslims till the 
fifteenth century of the Chnstian era Lacking any central oigamsa 
tions, leaders to lead them, resistance was led by small feudal lords 

• Miihtla not ccinqncred by Bakhtyar 'The evidence of a late work like 
7?h« ut~Sa!attrt cannot be acce^ ed for the period 
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of previous regimes from their mud-ivalled garhs The Xurco- 
Afghans had to lead repeated expeditions, to subdue them On 
am\al of the tvell-equipped armies, the neighbourhood submitted 
tamely and paid tribute, but as soon as their back tvas turned, they 
assumed independence and the promised tribute was never jjaid 
Muslim shnnes were established at Beduan in Champaran The 
Tughluqs established a mint toivn at Tughluqpur in Darbhanga 
Simraon with its se\en walls and moats went out in flames The 
princes of Mithila were repeatedly attacked But all tliese were 
temporary gams the Muslims ©imed no permanent ad\'antage out 
of them But eien tliese small references are absent about Saran 
The second stage starts in the fifteenth century, when a new policy 
■was enunciated, by Alaud-dm Hussain Shah (1493—1519 AD), who 
started establishing small Muslim military outposts to colonise these 
tracts, and to keep Hindus in check This will be discussed later 

To etaluate the evidence, it is necessary to appreciate the 
connotation of the term ‘Tirhut' Tirhui is the vulgarised form 
of the ancient name ‘Tirabhukti’ found on many seals, inscriptions 
and manuscnpts ^Vhenever invasions of any part of North Bihar 
have to be referred, Persian annalists consistently used the term 
‘Tirhut’ while ancient Magadha was denoted by 'Bihar' 

E-xactly -when Turkish troops crossed the Ganges to carry fire 
and sword in the eastern part of the ancient Kosala country, cannot 
be determined with any certainly Since, however, it was merely the 
matter of crossing the Ganga, we shall not be far from the truth 
in assuming that sporadic raids of the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Ganga were canied on sometimes as a matter of State policy and 
sometimes on individual initiative for loot and women The 
crusaders of Islam in Eastern India lacked both Mulla Taqui’s 
statement about in'vasion of Tirhut, confirmed by sixteenth century 
texts, have to be accepted with great caution The libraries of Gaur 
had undergone great deal of devastations by that time, e g , the looting 
by Arsalam Khan Even the earbest Muslim historiographer, Minhaj 
ud-dm Siiaj has committed innumerable mistakes Thus he szys 
Lakhnavvau was made tire capital, but when it was captured by the 
Muslims he has not specified As pointed out by late R D Banerji, 
Tabakat t Akban, Muntakh'btutTwarikh are not very dependable 
for this period and Fenstha is full of legends and fictions Ali Mardan 
Khalji IS repotted to have occupied * Naiayankoe ’, which is 
probably abbreviation or scribes’ error for ' Narayanpur ab t kos ’ or 
Kosi that IS Narayanpur on the nver KoSi, to be identified with 
Jalalgarh in Pumea district, as first pointed out by Dr K R Qanungo 
It was in the neighbourhood of Gaur or LaUinawati and was the 
limit on the north west of the Muslim kingdom in Bengal 

It was not till the reign of Sultan Gh-yas ud-dm Iwaz (1211—1220 
A D) that Tirhut agreed to pay tnbute Iltutmish (1210—1235 
A D ) placed Bihar under Ala ud-dm Masud Jam m 622 H , but the 
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area represented b> modem Saran district ivas possibly not included 
m the neiv \icero)’alty It i\-as, therefore, no small credit on the part 
of the petty zammdars of Saran to remain independent, tvhen all the 
principal and most renoivned Rajput dynasties of medi^'al India, 
had Succumbed to the zeal and fanaucism of Turco-Afghans The 
Paramaras, the Chauahanas, the Chandellas. the Haiha^-as, the 
Gahadat'alas, the Senas had ceased to exist, but the indigent descen- 
dants of ancient Kosalas, notiMthstandmg desecration and massacre 
Ivept the Sag Eying That history of Saran and its adjommg jungle 
tracts has neter been int’estigated, far less told 

Balbans and Saran 

In 1282 A D , Bughra Khan t\as made Governor of Bengal, b) 
Ghyasud-dm Balban (1265—1287 AD), Sultan of Delhi On his 
death in 1282 A D, the Turco-A^han oniirs, placed Muizud-dm 
Kaikobad, son of Bughra khan, on the throne oS DiJbi Bughra 
Khan declared his independence at LaUmanati assuming the name 
of Nasirud-din Mohammad Bughra Shah (1282— 1291 A D), 
Kailvobad soon fell m enl company; and commenced murdenng the 
loyal servants of his grandfather Bughra Khan appreciating that the 
knell of Balban empire had been sounded started for Delhi The 
father and son seem to have met on the banks of Sarayu {stc Ghogra) 
The exact place of the meeting cannot be determined Revelganj in 
Saran ts'as once situated on the junction of Gogra and Ganges Its 
commercial importance decajed vvhen the junction shifted towards 
the east There is another junction near Turtijiar in Balha distnct 
Therefore, for lack of details, it is not possible to identify the place 
of meeting of the son and the father But the Am t Akban definitely 
says that it vi’as m Oudh The meeting vi-as successful, even if it 
failed to contribute permanent results Nasirud-dm vi’as recognised 
as the mdependent lang of Bengal, while his son became Sultan of 
Delhi* According to TankhtFiroz Shahi, Firoz Shah (1351— 
1388 A D ) started from Delhi to fight Shamsu ud-dm Ilyas 
ShahofBengal (1339— 1358A D) Instead of following the southern 
route he is reported to have marched by the noTthem bank of the 
Ganges and reached the environs of Gorakhpur It is alleged that 
the Hindu Rajas of this area had not paid their tribute regularly 
But the arrival of the imperial army m the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur and Kharosa they ame to pay tribute, undertaking to 
be of good behaviour in future The detailed account of the 
campaign is available but no part of Saran is mentioned Since 
howler, he could not have reaped the confluence of the kosi and 
the Ganges, wherever it wns m the fourteenth century, without 
passing Saran, we may assume that it was annexed to the Tughlun 
empire Before that Shams ud-din Ilyas also seems to have occupied 
Saran Because a later work Tabakalt Akban states, that Ilyas 


• Ghj-as ud-dia Tushlnq did not la all probability coaqaer Saran. 
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c\tended Ins dominions up to Varanasi Hajipur on tlie other side 
of the Ganges and Simistipur tvere supposed to have been founded 
by him A Neuan inscription discussed by Dr jayaswal mentions 
an invasion of Nepal by Stiratrana Shomsdina • All these clearly 
demonstrate that North Bihar had become a buffer State between 
Bengal and Delhi Sulnnates Firoz had to inarch again m 259 H , 
uic Gorakhpur Chakait to rout SiUiandar Shah (1388 89 A D ), 
the son and successor, of Ilyas Shah, which confirms the above 
hypothesis It is, therefore difficult to agree with the view that 
Tughluq sovereignty extended over whole of North and South Bihar 
as well It was superficial This is also true of the area now 
designated as ‘ Saran 

Saran and laUr Afghans 

Mahmud Tughluq (1394-1396 and 1399-1413 A D) had sent 
Khawaja Jehan, entitled Maltk usSbarq (the lord of the east), to rule 
over Oudh, Prayag and Rohilkhand m 1393 94 A D The charge 
was more important than that of the other Viceroys Because, actually 
he was the Indian proto-type of the GaroUgian Marcchals of the 
frontier He extended his authority as far west as Koil (Aligarh), 
and on the east up to Tirhut in Bihar There was no question about 
the success of his policy The suffering of the countryside and its 
people was not a matter of sufficient importance before the greed of 
the Turco-Afghan overlord was satisfied Most of these wars were 
not earned out by the viztr himself, but by his adopted son, Karanful 
Silting m ihe palace of Vijayacliandra, the father of jayachandra, at 
Zafarabad near Jaunpur, the stem old Afghan Vitir’s heart probably 
swelled at the success of his adopted son, who earned fire and sword 
through the yungles of Gorakhpur, Saran Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Piimea, Saharsa, etc Khawaja Jehan died m 1399 A D , after 
declanng his independence and was succeeded by Karanful who 
assumed the royal name of Mubarak Shah (1399—1402 AD) He 
died on march, in 1402 A D and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Shamsu ud-dm Ibrahim Shah (1402—1436 A D) 

The situAtiQu. had. clvmg,ed Raya Gawesa had wired the, throne 
of Bengal, the accounts of the activities of the Raja Ganesa are only 
available from the Rtyax tisSalalm, a work of his enemies, as observed 
by Blochmann and R D Banerji It is hardly fair to blame them if 
their wntmgs did not brealhe the spirit of a Thucydides f After 1193, 
this IS a great disadvantage for those who had the patriotism and 
courage to oppose aggressive Islam, particularly those Indians, who 
endeavoured to stop Islamisation of Eastern India At the request 
of Nur-qutb ul Alam, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi is supposed to have invaded 
Bengal Both Fertstha and Badaom are silent about Ins Bengal 

• iournal o/ the B hat and Orissa Reseanh Society 1936 Vot XXII, p 81 ff 
t Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal V^oL Xltl 1873 part 1 page 264 
R D Danerji — History of Bengal Vol II page X65 
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expedition B> which route he proceeded is also not actually knoiMi 
Tirhut might have unsuccessfully opposed him as mentioned in 
PuTushapartksha of Vidyapati, but about Saran vse have no evidence 

It is not until 1493 A D that vve again receive any information 
about Saran B> that time, the glones of the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
had become one vMth Nineveh and Tyre Bahlul Lodi had succeeded 
m replacing the bankrupt energies of the Tughluqs and Hussain 
Sharqi (1458 — 1479 AD) the last independent king of Jaunpur v\*as 
In mg as a refugee m Bihar The period is confused but vve have some 
information We see a new spirit colonization of unemployed 
Muslim to act as a check to the unconqueiable spirit of Hindu 
zammdars It mcluded both the northern and southern banks of 
Ganga The nuns of mosques tombs monasteries throughout Sarin 
mounds representing the rums of the earlier civilisation tesufy to 
the attitude of the Lodis and Alla ud-din Hussain Shah of Bengal 

During this penod the only important item is an alleged raid of 
Onssa by Hussain Sharqi He also sent Mubarak khan son of Tatar 
Khan Governor of Sambhal as state prisoner to Saran m 1478 A D 
but as already mentioned he was defeated by Lodi troops and Jaunpur 
occupied in 1484 A D Leaving Ins son Barbak Shah as ruler of 
Jaunpur Bahlul returned to Delhi to die m 1488 A D and was 
succeeded by Sikandar Lodi (1488—1517 A- D) It was Sikandar 
Lodi who placed Jaunpur under Jamal klian Sarangkham the patron 
of Sher Khan Hussain s vam desire to regam his patrimony brought 
Sikandar Lodi to Bihar in 1494 A D The Sharqi kmg unable to 
resist retreated to Kahalgaon and died there 

In the meantime a revolution had taken place in Bengal by which 
Ala ud-dm Hussain Shah (1493— 1519 A D ) had ascended the Afghan 
throne of Bengal The final spots of his inscriptions establish the 
wide extent of his kingdom These are Malda Kheraul Babar Suti 
and Shaikherdighi in Munhidabad Dav.ca Munghyr Shah Nafa s 
Mosque Gaur Ismailpur Narhan and Cherand in Saran Bonhara in 
Patna Tnbeni in Hocghly Pandua Sonargaon Sylhet in Assam 
Tiperah Birbhum Chakdah in Nadia Amongst these the epigraphs 
found at Ismailpur Cherand and two oilier at Narhan still not edited 
are relevant for our purpose proving that Ala ud-din Hussain Shah s 
conquests included Saran According to Ismailpur inscnption m 
906 H (March 1501 A D ) the mosque had been erected at this 
\ illage by one nobleman entitled Majlts us Majalts The Cherand 
inscription informs us that in 909 H (1503-04 AD) Ala ud-din had 
erected a Jami Maszid at this place • These two inscriptions are of 
extreme significance for the history of North Bihar dunng early 
Muslim rule and not merely of Saran In the first place they prove 
that Tirhut in Muslim history does not stand for merely the modem 
district of Tirhut but whole of the present Tirhut Division that is 

* Journal of the Asjoi c Soe ety of Bengal 1874 part 1 page 340 note. 
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the tshole o! North Bihar Secondly, they further prove that colonisa 
tion of the jungle tracts of ancient Kosala country tvas initiated bv 
Alaud-dm Hussain Shah of Bengal to keep the recalcitrant Hindu 
Rajas in check Neither Khaj Malik s of Laklinawati, Balban s 
of Bengal, nor Tughluqs, Syycds of Delhi or Iliyas Shahi kings had 
been able to conquer North Bihar completely or to subjugate it But 
building of mosques, etc , indicate unmistakably, that religious edifices 
Mere being erected, at the cost of the Hindus, to meet the spiritual 
needs of the new Muslim population in Saran Muslim divines and 
militia men were being settled there This policy of colonization 
was carried to its logical end by the Lodis On the advent of the 
Mughals tlie Afghans in Bihar and Bengal played the same role 
VIS a VIS their conquerors as did the Hindu zamindars during the first 
and last stages of Muslim occupation of Bihar 

It IS therefore clear that, on the eve of Lodi conquest of Bihar, 
the Bengal Sultans practically ruled over the whole of North Bihar 
up to Saran district and South Bihar up to Patna The remaining 
portion from Ganga near Banaras up to Shahabad was the Refuge 
•of Ibnhim Sharqi in tlie days of his misfortune Merely names 
and numbers of villages are not sufficient evidence m historical 
methodology 

After the flight of Ibrahim Sikandar Lodi seems to have 
proceeded to North Bihar on successful termination of which cam 

E the Lodi Sultan decided to test his powers with that of the 
^il kingdom in 1495 A. D The subsequent story is supplied by 
A1 Badaoni Shahzada Daniel who is reported to have built the fort 
of Munghyrwas sent in command of the Bengal army by Alaud-din 
Hussain Shah But Sikandar Lodi did not dare to clash with the 
powerful Bengal army and concluded a mutual non aggression pact 
It was at this time that a great fomine occurred in Bihar The Lodi 
emperor having made his eastern frontier safe concentrated his 
attention on the helpless inhabitants of Saran Champaran etc by 
plundering and confiscating the estates of Hindu zamindars and 
assigning them to his fellow Muslims He gave Saran and Champaran 
as jalkhet to Hussain Khan Formuli Some of the Persian historians 
designate him as Naib of Saran He was one of the sons of Shaikh 
Syjed Formuli and had attached himself to the Lodi emperor Two 
Persian annals Tarikh t Daudt and Tarikh tShahi have recorded the 
feats of this Afghan military adventurer, m inflicting arson and loot 
on the people of Saran m the service Sikandar Razquillah Mushiaki 
tells us tliat he had taken many thousands of villages in Saran from 
the Hindus besides those comprising hvs jaigtr, and killed an 
unknown Raja of Champaran , by which he obtained a great deal 
of booty and huge amount of gold * 


• Rizquillah supplies proof lhat Saran was not completely conquered nejtber by 
early Sultanates of Delhi nor by the Sharqi lon^ of Jaunpur 
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Nemesis, houe^er, soon oiertooL Hussain Formuli The growth 
of his power and prestige, and amassing a fabulous wealth °at tlie 
expense of the peace loving Hindus of North Bihar roused tlie just 
suspicion of his Turco-Afghan sovereign liege lord According to 
Nizam ud-din and Feristha, Hazi Saraung w’as sent at the head^of a 
contingent of impenal troops in 1509 A D , to Saran, to win over 
the Naib’s men and if necessary to seize him The gallant Hussain 
Formuli who had been a terror to the ill equipped and badly led 
inhabitants of Champaran and Saran nois fled in terror to the court 
of Ala ud-din Hussain Shah for sanctuary He probably encourao-ed 
the annexation of the territory up to Patna and Saran by the Bengal 
Sultan, as is suggested by Rizquilla But Nasrat Shah, a son and 
successor of Ala ud-dm Hussain Shah, had to lead a fresh expedition 
to Tirhut 

On the deatli of Sikandar, matters, however, took a different 
turn Hussain Fonnuli is reported to have returned to Ibrahim Lodi, 
son and successor of Sikandar But Hussain realised his mistake 
when Miyan Makhan w^as placed m supreme command and Hussain 
was made a subordinate commander under him, in the expedition 
against Rana Sanga of Meivar wath instructions to dispose of Formuli 
Frustrated Hussain seems to have vented his anger on unfortunate 
Makhan and left him in the lurch before Toda, to be easily defeated 
by Rana Sanga, who was not like the innocent zammdars of Saran 
But he seems to have clianged his attitude before all w’as lost, and 
made a treacherous attack on the victorious Rajput troops and 
succeeded due to the element of surprise The gratified emperor 
offered him two altematiie jagtrs, either Saran or Chanderi It was 
at Chanden that he was killed 

In the meantime singular events overwhelmed Saran The 
Sultans of Bengal did not remain passiv’e observers when Ibrahim was 
striking death blows to the empire of the Lodis and eastern Afghans 
had decided to revolt to establish the Nuhani kingdom of Bihar 
under Darya Khan Nuhani Nasirud-din Nasrat Shah (1519—153' 
A, D ) had ascended the throne of Bengal Unlike other Turco- 
Afghan rulers instead of murdering his other brothers, he provided 
for them properly Two brothers in law of his (sons in law of 
Ala ud-dm) named Makdum Alam and Ala ud-dm led the army to 
Tirhut or North Bihar, which they overran easily, because the Muslim 
colonists like Kabul Muhammad Khan were not strong enough to 
resist the Bengal army The Bengal commanders reached up to 
Azamgarh, le, the> conquered the whole of eastern Kosala In 1520 
A D , at the histone battle field of Panipatli, Jaharuddin Muhammad 
Babar, a Barlas Turk, descendant on fathers side from Timur the 
lame and on mothers side from Chagatai, a son of Gcngir Khan 
defeated and killed Ibrahim Lodi Flying before the Mughal army, 
many psuedo Turco-Afghan vrar lords settled m Bihar, under the 
protection of the Bengal Sultan Latcrthey elected Muhammad Lodi, 
brother of Ibrahim Lodi as their emperor and decided to make a 
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fresh stand for the Tcco\ery of Delhi and Northern India Nasrat 
Slnh also sent Qutb Khan, a commander of his up to Bharaich, 
marching along the northern bank of Ganges, \\liilc Muhammad Lodi 
proceeded along the southern bank toivards Chunar, i\hen Babar had 
reached Jaunpiir Qutb Khan is reported to have fought many 
indecisive actions with the Mughal army and Babar His ultimate 
fate IS unknoim But Babir tnt'adcd South Bihar and the army of 
Muhammad Lodi melted away Babar was now free to pay attention 
to Saran and neighbouring districts 

Nasrat Shah, thinks to MaUidum Alam and Ala ud-din had 
extended his sway up to Azamgarh The evidence is furnished by an 
inscription found at Sikandarpur on the Gogra It records that on 
the 27th Rajab, 933 H (28th April, 1527 A D) sarlashkar of 
‘ kharid Ulugh Khan, ereaed a mosque tliere It was tins ' kharid ’ 
area, that is the land on both binks of tlic Ganges in Balhja, 
Azamgarh and Saran, that brought about the first test of arms between 
Babar and the Bengal army It w'as at Arrah. that Babar heard 
about the massing of the Bengali troops in ' Kharid They were 
supposed to have encamped near the junction of Ganga and the 
Ghagra Babar regarded this as a hostile demonstration on the part 
of the King of Bengal, with whom he was at peace, and insisted on 
the withdrawal of the army and naval contingents from Bengal The 
warning was disregarded, and Babar made simultaneous attack on 
the enemy with six different detachments crossing the Ganges on the 
south from Shahabad and the Gogra on the north from Saran The 
Afghans were completely discomfited by these pmeer movements and 
dislodged from their position The attack made by tlie Bengal fleet 
and army were also successfully repulsed In his autobiography, 
fortunately for us, Babar has left a graphic account of the land and 
Ti\er battles, and specially the struggle on the Ghagra The 
Bengalees are famous for their skill in artillery says Babar, and 
on this occasion we had a good opportunity of observing them but 
they do not direct their fire against particular points, but discharge 
at random" The day after tlie battle, Babar reached the village 
called ' Gundneh m the ' Puigunnah ’ of Narhan to the north of 
the Saru" (Gogra), possibly the present village of Guthm near the 
nver bank Here he received Shah Muhammad Maruf, on whom 
he bestowed the country of Saran After staying for some time in 
Saran Babar marched to a village called * Choupareh ’ which 
evidently is the present city of * Chapra ’ 

At Ghapra a tropical thunder-storm, which ev en now breaks over 
Saran in all its fury, overtook Babar, an inhabitant of the high lands of 
Samarkand, a dessicated territory He has left an interesting account 
of his experiences which took place on 2&th May The clouds of 
the rainy season broke, and there was suddenly such a tempest, and 
the wind rose so high, that roost of the tents were blown down I 
was writing m the middle of ray pavilion, and so suddenly did the 
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Akbar, ho^vever, had not yet seen the last of Bengal afhiirs On 
the death of Khan Jahan on December, 1578, MiizafFar Khan Turbati 
ts'as appointed as Go\emor of Bengal In 1580, the great military 
revolt m Bengal started The leaders were ^V^azir Jamal, Baba Khan 
Kakshal, Masum Khan Kabuli Asi (the rebel), Masura Khan 
Faiankhudi, etc The causes of the rebellion were various The 
Impenal Court had issued instructions to the officials in Bihar and 
Bengal to enforce the unpopular regulations concerning the branding 
of horses for Government servace and to secure the nghts of the croim 
by investigating into the titles of jagtr lands and resume disproved 
holdings The Impenal Finance Minister, Khwaja Shah Mansur 
though an expert in financial matters W’as very severe and lacked 
elasticity All this resulted in producing violent discontent amongst 
the Muslim nobles, who were generally Afghans and recentlj estab 
lished Mughal feoffees in a country m which the Mughal rule had 
yet to be consolidated Special cases of severity to individuals 
increased the tension, while an uncalled for mterference by cutting 
down the local allowances by Mansur sanctioned by the emperor 
added fuel to the fire Akbar had directed that the pay of men 
serving in Bengal should be increased by 100 per cent, and those 
serving in Bihar by 50 per cent Mansur the Mughal Inchcape' 
orders that those allowances should be cut dowm to 50 per cent 
and 20 per cent, respectively and refund of excess payments were 
also demanded In addition to all these, the orthodox Muslims of 
Bihar and Bengal were alarmed by the change m the religious policy 
of Akbar The declaration of Ilalit was undoubtedly an alienation 
from Islam Many of the officers in Bengal and Bihar looked to 
Muhammad Hakim as the head of the Indian Muslims Early in 
1580 MuUa Muhammad Yazdi a theologian and Qari of Jaunpur, 
issued a Fatwa that rebellion against the mnovating emperor was 
lawful In fact it w'as a declaration of jihad against tlie emperor 
Masura Khan Kabuli VNho was m communication with Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim was a jagtrdar of Patna and the ablest among the 
leaders 

Saran did not escape this turmoil Shaham Khan Jalair a 
Chaghtai, was stationed at Narhan He w-as the son of Baba Beg 
who had been a Governor of Humayun at Jaunpur He took part 
in the battle of Chaunsa While Humayun fled to Agra loyal Baba 
Be" and others were commanded to bring in the Begam, etc Baba 
Beg was killed m action w hile atiempung to rescue the royal ladies 
Shaham was raised to the peerage (Amir) by Akbar He also held 
Ghazipur Shaham heard that the revolt had broken out and Masum 
Khan Faranklmdi had been driven back by the imperialists from 
Bahraich over the areas between Muharamadabad* to kahyanpur, 
a country which he plundered and intended to attack Jaunpur 

•It 1$ m Sitapnr d stnet of U P Possibly u u a senbe s error for Muhammad 
par 13 Saran 
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Shahara Khan united his troops with those of Pahar Khan from 
Gharipur and Kasim from Jaldpur to attack him Pahar Khan ivas 
a Baluch They %vere so successful m tlieir joint endeavours that 
Masum Farankhudi applied to Mirza A 2 i 2 Koka to intercede for him 
wth the Emperor 

3n Apnl, 1580, MuzafFar Kiian %vas killed at Tanda, Raja 
Todarmall was besieged m Mongliyr for four montlis until he ivas 
relieved by tlie gradual dispersal of the rebel contingents and the back 
of the rebellion was broken In order to conciliate the rebels. Shall 
Mansur was removed from the office of tlie Finance hfinister 
Shahbaz Khan Qambu inflicted a severe defeat on a section of the 
insurgents near Sultanpur Bilhan, 50 miles from Ajodhya and by 
1584 the rebellion had been suppressed There is only one other ins 
tance of Akbar’s reign found in the Chronicles of Hathwa Raj familj 
It states that one of the early members, Yuvaraja Sahi, then residing 
at Kalianpur, which is contiguous to Husepur, wrested from Raja 
Kabul Mohammad of Earhana, pargana of Sipali This person was 
supposed to be an Afghan noble, a partisan of the king of Bengal 
(Baud Khan*) who with other Afghan chiefs raised the standard of 
rebellion in Bihar dunng the reign of Akbar He was killed in the 
battle and his fort was taken and destroyed by Yuvaraja Shahi who 
was allowed by the emperor to retain the pargona Sipah Raja Kabul 
Mohammad is unknown to history though his descendants resided till 
eighteenth century at Barhana It is quite possible that Raja Kabul 
Mohammad is no other than Masum Khan Kabuli—/4n 

After this for a long time we have no information about Saran 
till the seventeenth century Peter Mundy, an English traveller, 
refers to a Raja of Kalianpur, who was at first well received by the 
Aen Subahdar of Bihar, Abdulla Khan Bahadur Firoz Jung and 
honoured with a robe, at Patna but was soon after imprisoned and 
his goods were plundered, whereupon his wife and friends rose in 
revolt and defeated Baba Beg, a revenue officer Khawaja Anwar 
was sent to the aid of Baba Beg Satan does not again come into 
ptommence until the closing days of Mughal rule m Bihar 

Modern Period 
British Period 

The sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah m 1759 A D was a cataclysm 
rhe effete Mughal Emperor was, however, allowed to continue All 
Intimate government disappeared when the provinces taking 
advantage of the weakness of the centre became autonomous or paid 
t>nly Itp allegiance to the descendants of Babar and Akbar Final 
^°up-de grace was given by the Marathas sweeping over the valleys 
Sipia, Jumna and seven nveis to collect ‘ Chauth and Sardesh 
wiifent’. Of all the European Trading Company established in 

* Actually he was in league with Akbais brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
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Storm come on, that I had no time to gather up my papers and the 
loose sheets that ^vere imtten, before it bleiv doivn the pavilion, ivith 
the screen that surrounded it, on my head The top of the pavilion 
rvas blown to pieces but God preserved me I suffered no injury 
The books and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but ivere 
gathered again with much trouble, folded in woollen cloth, and placed 
under a bed, over which carpets were throivn The storm abated in 
two gharis We contrived to get up the toshak khana tent, lighted a 
candle with much difficulty, kindled a fire, and did not sleep till 
mommg being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves 
and papers ’ 

At Maner, Babar seems to have entered into a treaty with Nasrat 
Shah In 1532 Nasrat Shah was murdered and was succeeded by his 
boy son Ala ud-din Firoz Shah who was murdered by his uncle Ghyas 
ud-din Mahmud Shah (1532—1538 A D) On hearing of his 
accession Makhdum Alam revolted in Hajipur Qutb Khan 
Sarlashkar of Monghyr, was sent against him who was defeated and 
killed in a battle by Slier Klian Makhdum Alam then tried to 
conquer Bengal but died m action leaving all his wealth m the 
custody of Sher Khan who was then Deputy Governor of Bihar for 
Jalal Khan Lohani It was Slier Shah who for tlie first time united 
North Bihar with South Bihar and created a new province of Bihar 
On the death of Sher Shah in 1545 A D, Islam Shah (1543—1553 
AD) appointed Muhammad Khan Sur as his Viceroy of North Bihar 
and Gaur On the murder of Firoz Shah (1553 AD) the son and 
successor of Islam Shah three days after his accession, Muhammad 
Khan Sur declared his independence and assumed the name of 
Shams ud-din Muliammad Shah (1553—1555 AD), who was defeated 
and killed by Himu in the battle of Chapra Mau m 1555 A D On 
his death the peers of Bengal retreated to Jhusi, near Allahabad and 
elected Khijir Khan, son of Shams ud-din as an mdependent king of 
Bengal and North Bihar with the name of Ghyas ud-din Bahadur 
Shah (1555—1560 A D ) On his death he was succeeded by his 
brotlier Ghyas ud-din Jalal Shah (1560—1565 AD) 

By 1565 A D Taj Khan Karrani having conquered Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karrani became the undisputed master of Bengal North 
and South Bihar It was he who removed the capital from Gaur 
to Tanda near Rajmahal In 1567 A D Sulaiman accepted Akbar 
as his sovereign In 1572 73 A D he died and was succeeded by 
his son Bayazid, who was soon put to death The murderer met v«th 
similar fate at the hands of Daud Khan another son of Sulaiman 
Daud was the last independent Turco Afghan Sultan of Bengal 
(1572—1576 AD) Before v^-e start with the events leading to the 
conquest of Eastern* India by Akbar the Great, it is necessary to sum 
up the achievements and failures of the Turco-Afghans in Bihar 

A seemingly endless procession of alien rulers belonging to a 
fanatical creed, administered an area whose contributions in the past 
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had indeed been great Their history is stained with arson, revolu 
tions and internecine warfare The condition of the masses is not 
kno^vn to us but can easily be imagined At shorter intervals, ive 
have strong rulers, who brought peace undoubtedly but were the 
uorst tyrants The people were smothered in the iron grip of 
Afghan feudalism, to whom die country side was parcelled out Art 
and architecture ivere based upon the genius of the forcibly converted 
Indians Gradually, with fresh infiltrations and absorptions, provin 
aal types appear m place of makeshift arrangements, erected with the 
demolished heathen disjecta and utilised by uncomprehending 
masons Two definite styles were revolved in Bihar and Bengal, the 
early Bengal style and the Sur architectural style 

The Turco-Afghans had earned the crescent to the furthest 
limits in the east, by beginning of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era But by that time they had also exhausted themselves 
in India The luxury of living and wealth had played their influence 
on the sons of the hardy mountaineers The daun of sixteenth 
century found a position, ishich has been met with, in so many regions 
of the world m different centuries Nature demanded infiltration of 
new blood or stagnation and degradation to the lowest level India 
in the sixteenth century had become a vast crucible of redundant and 
mediocre dynasties and races lacking leadenhip, insight and humanity 
Panipaih was their Taraon 

Mughal Period 

It was at this time that Raja Todarmall was despatched by Akbar 
(1574 A D) to conquer Bengal A commander of Daud named 
Nizam ivas defeated at the confluence of Ganga and Gogra in the 
neighbourhood of the place ivhere Babar Jiad defeated Nasrat Shah 
In this year, Jalal ud-din Akbar passed Saran and Chapra by boat 
en route from Agra and encamped near Patna, founded by Sher Shah 
On the 12th April 1575, Daud finally surrendered to the Mughals at 
Cuttack and Afghan sovereignty over Bengal ended 

It was in the reign of Akbar that the great land revenue settle 
of tne -whole empire took, place under the direction oi Raja 
Todarmall This settlement forms the basic foundation of our 
present system It was called Asl i Jama i Tumor ivhich superseded the 
assessment of Muzaffar Khan Turbati in the eleventh year of Akbar s 
reign The third book of Atn t Akban contains a comprehensive 
account of the same He made Saran into a Sarkar containing 
11 mahals, 10 villages and 2 29,052 bigkas and 15 bissas of land 
yielding a revenue of 60,172,004|’ dams * It supplied to the irapenal 
army 1,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry The various mahals were 
^dar, Baran, Narhan, Pachlakh, Chanend, Chaubera, Juivanah, 
pegsi, Sipah Pal, Bara Godha, Kaliyanpur, Kashmir, Mangihi (sic 
Manjhi), Mandhal and Maker 


• Contemporary currency 
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Akbar, however, had not yet seen the last of Bengal affain On 
the death of Khan Jahan on December, 1578, Muzaffar Khan Turbati 
%vas appointed as Go\emor of Bengal In 1580, the great military 
revolt in Bengal started The leaders were Wazir Jamal, Baba Khan 
Kakshal, Masum Khan Kabuli Asi (the rebel), Masum Khan 
Farankhudi, etc The causes of the rebellion were v’anous The 
Irapenal Court had issued instructions to the officials in Bihar and 
Bengal to enforce the unpopular regulations concerning the branding 
of horses for Government service and to secure the rights of the croun 
by investigating into the titles of jagtr lands and resume disprosed 
holdings The Imperial Finance Minister, Khuaja Shah Mansur 
though an expert in financial matters ivas very se\ere and lacked 
elasticity All this resulted m producing Molent discontent amongst 
the Muslim nobles, who were generally Afghans and recently estab 
lished Mughal feoffees m a country in which the Mughal rule had 
yet to be consolidated Special cases of severity to mdisiduals 
increased the tension, while an uncalled for mterference by cutting 
down the local allowances by Mansur sanctioned by the emperor 
added fuel to the fire Akbar had directed that the pay of men 
sen mg m Bengal should be increased by 100 per cent, and those 
serving m Bihar by 50 per cent Mansur the ’ Mughal Inchcape ' 
orderw that those allowances should be cut doim to 50 per cent 
and 20 per cent, respecuvely, and refund of excess payments ivere 
also demanded In addition to all these, the orthodox Muslims of 
Bihar and Bengal were alarmed by the change in the religious policy 
of Akbar The declaration of Ilaht was undoubtedly an alienation 
from Islam Many of the officers m Bengal and Bihar looked to 
Muhammad Hakim as the head of the Indian Muslims Early in 
1580, Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, a theologian and Qazi of Jaunpur, 
issued a Fatwa that rebellion against the innovating emperor utis 
latvful In fact it i^s a declaration of jthad against the emperor 
Masum Khan Kabuli who was in communication with Miraa 
Muhammad Hakim ivas a jagtrdar of Patna and the ablest among the 
leaders 

Saran did not escape this turmoil Shaham Khan Jalair a 
Chaghtai, ivas stationed at Narhan He was the son of Baba Beg 
who had been a Governor of Humayun at Jaunpur He took part 
in the battle of Chaunsa ^Vhile Humayun fled to Agra loyal Baba 
Be" and others were commanded to bring in the Begam etc Baba 
Beg ivas killed m action while attempting to rescue the royal ladies 
Shaham was raised to the peerage (Amn) by Akbar He also held 
Ghazipur Shaham heard that the revolt had broken out and Masum 
Khan Farankhudi had been driven back by the imperialists from 
Bahraich over the areas between Muhammadabad* to Kahyanpur, 
a country which he plundered and intended to attack Jaunpur 


•It IS m Sitapnr district of U P Possibly it is a scribe’s error for Mohammad 
pur la Saran 
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Masum FaranUiudi applied to Af»rT-» a joint endca\ours that 
'vith the Emperor. to intercede for f„m 

Tanda, Raja 

rehcicd by the gradual dispcnal(§iir ■nomhs until he was 

oE tlie rebellion uas brokc?^ In 1^5 contingents and the back 
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rras sent to the aid of Babalee I™"' officer lol?'’" rose 
prominence until the closing^ orMug^^ 
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India, the first to arrive were the Portugese, who left a record o£ 
rapine and plunder It was Nuno da Cunha (1529-1538 AD), 
Viceroy of Portuguese possessions m the South India, who introduced 
tlie Jesuit torturing machines for the glory of God, and monsters in 
human shapes in the smiling valleys of Bengal “They w'ere neier 
formed into a regular governorships but remained in loose dependence 
on the Captain of Ceylon Yet they became very prosperous, and 
their headquarters Hooghly, gretv rnto a. wealthy city After the cap- 
ture of Hooghly by Shahjahan m 1632, the bravest of the Portuguese 
rn Bengal became outlarvs and pirates, and in conjunction with the 
Arakanese and the Maghs prayed upon the sea ports and commerce 
of the Bengal* coast ” They went out m the same way that the) 
had started 

European Faciortes 

7he Dulri v,eTe the Brst potter to chal}enge the 

monopoly of the Portuguese During the sixteenth century the 
successors of the Hanseatic League, the ports of Bruges, Antwerp 
and Amsterdam became great empotia where eastern products 
transported by the Portuguese, were distnbutcd throughout Europe 
Pnvate Companies were formed in various parts of Orange and 
Holland but in 1602 A D the States Gtmeral consolidated them into 
the ‘ United East India Company of the Netherlands * Having swept 
the Portuguese from the Jaffnapattanam, m Ceylon m 1668 A D they 
reached India and destroyed all hopes of Portuguese supremacy in the 
EasL And, by 1664 A D, they had established factones at Patna 
The Patna College building itself, is a Dutch Factory House They 
consolidated themselves m the Indian iirchipelago, at a later date, 
thereby commencing a long chapter of European colonial tyranny 
They, however, lost hold in India 

The commercial possibilities of P^tna had attracted another 
European merchant company The first English commercial mission 
came from Agra in 1620, consisting of ttvo Englishmen Hughes and 
Parker But the great expense of land carnage first to Agra and 
then to Surat so enhanced the price of the articles that the project 
was given up The second attempt vvas made in 1652 the agent being 
famous Peter Mundy Mundy reported against the enterprise It 
was not till 1650 that we find some English pioneers coming from 
Balasore and Hooghly Shortly after this, the English must have 
established a small settlement at Patna for in 1657, it is mentioned 
as a factor), under tlie control of the head agency at Hooghly 

The fust English settlement was small enough, the merchants 
living and hinng houses m Patna, while their factories v\ere built on 
the other side of the Ganges at Singia for saltpetre Saltpetre was m 
great demand in Europe for the manufacture of gunpowder The 


• ImpfrUil Gazetteer Vol M, p3gc 44? 
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English certainly did not put a blind eye to the values oi other km 
of trade Job Chamock nas the chief of the factory from 1664 
1680 Saran saltpetre tvas so good and so cheap that the contra 
for It tvas discontinued on the tvest coast m 1668, and at Masulipata 
m 1670 

But by 1650, the Dutch had already been ivell established 
Patna for sugar and saltpetre Tavernier, tvho Msited Patna t\i 
Bernier in 1666, and found it as a great commercial emporium stai 
that " The Holland Company have a house there, by reason of th< 
trade m saltpetre, tvhich they refine at a great to^vn called Chaup 
(Chapra) Coming to Patna, tve met the Hollanders in the stre 
returning from Chaupar " In 1712 when Farrukhsi^ 

advanced his claims to the throne, he laid the city of Patna und 
contnbuuon, a list of rich men tvas drawn up, at the head of whi 
stood the English Agent and the Dutch Chief, Van Hoorn, whe 
properties were confiscated The Dutch hid to pay tuo lakhs ai 
lost all their property m Bihar Dunng the Matsyanyaya tf 
follosved the invasion of Nadir Shah, the French and English Es 
India Companys were able to defend their colonial interests dun 
the absence of a stable government Tliey successfully fished 
troubled waters of Indian poliucs and gamed a firm foothold in t 
Ganga delta The tery first two Stooges of the British, ^Il^za^Far a: 
Mirqasim revolted a^inst their emasculation In 1727 A 
Fakhra ud-daula s\as appointed the Governor of Bihar and held tl 
post for about five years 

Fakhra iid daula 

It was he tvho m 1726, sent a force into Saran against Shai 
Abdullah who " was a man of consequence, who seemed to be t 
mam hinge of all the government business in the province, for 
had been for a length of time ahvays employed by every Govern 
either as his Deputy or as his General or Farmer of the revenue 
had connection with almiwt all the zanundars, ivas greatly respeci 
by every one of them, and had conquered the goodwill of the troo 
as well as every individual in the province, where he was umversa 
respected Fakhra ud-daula incited by a sense of jealousy set 
several Chicanes against him, and he made him so uneasy that i 
other thought it expedient to quit his house at Azimabad (Pan 
and rejwired to the other side oE the Ganages where he had btul 
mud fort about the town of Siwan The Governor, not satisf 
with this retreat, crossed the nver after him in the said castle 1 
man reduced to extremities, applied to Sadat Khan, Governor of Ou 
his next neighbour, to whom he exposed his situation with the subj 
of the difference, and on his being sent for by him, he Sallied out of : 
fort forced bravely his passage through the Fakhra ud-daula’s ca 
and effected his retreat by valorous action in which he elu( 
Fakhra ud-daula’s inimical design and proved himself a soldier 
well as a finanaer”. 
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rakhriid-dauli ^^as dismissed b) Sntnsam tul daulah Klumi 
Dauran and Shun ud-dm was appomicd to hold charge of the united 
subalts of Bengal, Bilnr and Omaa 

The itecond British Imastoii of Snrnn 

On the death of Shuja ud dauhh, on I3th March 1739, he ivas 
succeeded by his son. Sarfaraz, entitled Ala ud daulah Haiderjang 
by o\crthrouing him at the famous battle of Gina on JOth April 
1740, Altaardi ascended the throne of Bengal Alnairdi died on lOtli 
April 1756 and a\as succeeded by Siraj ud-daula The subsequent 
history is asell knouai It tv’as when Straj ud*daula had been defeated 
that the British made ihcir second appearance m Saran in puisutt 
of Monsieur Lau, tsho had espoused the cause of the defeated Nauab 
This detadiment crossed o\cr from the south of die Ganges, tlie 
passage taking them three days, owing to difiiailtics in obtaining 
ferry boats and reached Chapra on the 4ih August, only to learn 
tliat Ijuv had already reached Varanasi £yrc Cootc then held a 
council of war, at wluch u was resohed. that they should return to 
Patna, because, they fnd no boats by \shich to consey the troops 
by Tivcr, while the roads s\crc impassable, the country being under 
svatcr, and also because (hey were afraid that the Nawab of Ojdh 
Shuja ud'daula, sshosc territory lay on the otlicr side of die Ghogra, 
would regard an adrance as a casus belli Other strong objections 
against further advance were that Sickness had broken out among 
the men, which the surgeon attnbuted to die sod being impregnated 
with saltpetre, and last, but not least that ihe arraci brought for the 
use of the soldiers was finished and they would get no fresh supply 
The force accordingly returned to Patna and thus ended the first 
expedition 

Saran and Early British Rule 

*'Mir Qasim ascended the Masnad on October 20, 1760, amidst 
great pomp and eclat, and took great pains to impress on the 
wondering populace of Mursludabad that Uie deposition of MirzafTir 
was right and just,’ • But very soon he was disillusioned and clashed 
wit/i his patrons But the senes of defeats ubich he suffered at the 
hands of the English and the fall of Patna sent him as a refugee to 
Oudh In Apnl, Shuja ud-daulah insested the city of Patna In 
the battle of 3rd May before Patna the visiting forces were repulsed 
The contending armies then remamed inactive till 30th ^^ay when 
Shuja ud-daulah raised the siege and retreated towards Maner On 
the 23rd February 1764, m the decisive battle of Buxar the British 
became undisputed masters of Bihar and Bengal In May. however, 
a detachment had been despatched through Satan and Ghazipur to 
follow up the defeat at Patna Major Champion was in command 
of this expeditionary force 

The next time that a British force appeared m the district, it 
met with a disaster “This was m 1763, after Ellis the Agent at 

* CaJculta Review IS8J, Vo? LXXXVI pp 86-87 
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Patna, thinking that war with Mir Qasim Ali was inevitable, had 
made an ill-advised attempt to seize the city. Some troops ol the 
Nawab having come up, the English were driven bach inio^the 
factory, and 'then, as Uteir provisions began to run short and their 
position tvas untenable, they resolved to try and find shelter in the 
territory of the Nawab 'of Oudh. They accordingly crossed the 
‘Ganges during the night of 'the 29t[t June, and commenced their 
march tonards Chapra. The rains, however, had now sec in with 
great violence, the whole ’country ivas under tvater and the detach- 
ment tvas destitute of provisions and ill-supplied svith ammunition. 
To add to their distress, they were harmed by the enemy, who 
speedily followed in pursuit; the inhabitants rose against them; and 
a strong'force under the command of Somru crossed from Buxar to 
intercept ‘ their retreat. Notwithstanding these difficulties, they 
fought their way as Ear as Manjhi, where they were surrounded by 
the enemy under Somru and Ram Nidhi, Faujdar of Saran, whom 
the author of the Sair-uf-Afufflfe/iarm'describes as an ungrateful 
Bengali. Here on the 1st July, Captain Carstairs drew out his 
shattered force to meet the attack; and though handicapped by sv’ant 
of guns and ammunition, offered a brief but ineffectu^ resistance. 
One battalion charged with fixed bayonets and compelled the enemy 
to give ground; but the Europeans, worn out with fatigue and tvant 
of nourishment, refused to follow them; and eventually the whole 
force laid dotvn their arms' and surrendered. Many.-of the sepoys 
took service with Mir Qasim Ali, and the remainder Svere released 
after being stripped of their equipment, some of the foreigners among 
the Europeans also entered the enemy’s ranks; but tvith the exception 
of a few who managed to escape, all the English officers, soldiers and 
servants of the Company ivere carried off to Patna, tvhere they rvere 
aftenvards cruelly massacred.” 

” In 1766, Lord Clive himself came to Chapra, accompanied by 
General Camac, after suppressing what is knovm as the White 
Mutiny. Here he ivas met by Shuja-ud-daula, Naivab Vazier of 
Oudh, by Munir-ud-dauJa, the mwister of the J^peror Shah Afem, 
and by Raja Balwant Singh of Benares; and a conference tvas held 
at which a treaty was entered into by the contracting parties for their 
mutual defence against the Marathas According to the Sair-ul- 
Mutakharin, after signing the conventions, ” these noble pei^onaoes 
exchanged entertainments and curious and costly presents, and the 
Vizier having been entertained with a mock battle among the 
European soldiers, who managed their guns and muskets ivith an 
amazing quickness and celerity, made them a present of R«? t nnn 
and returned to his capital.” ' ’ ^ 


First Freedom Struggle in Saran, 

“The early days of British administration were 
owing to the rebellion of Maharaja Fateh Sahi of Fa"tS 
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Sahi was descended from a line of scmi independent chiefs rvho had 
long exercised great poncr m Saran, and his immediate predecessor. 
Sirdar Sahi, had demolished the fort of Majhauh and compelled its 
Raja to agree not to go about ivith flags and drums, the ensigns of 
Rajishtp, until he had retaken them by force from the Raja^ of 
Husepur A kinsman of the powerful Balwant Singh, he cfiafed 
against the British rule, refused to pay rcsenue, resisted tJie troops 
sent igainst him, and ivas tsiili much difliculty expelled from Husepur 
Husepur, svhich appears to ha\c been contiguous svith the present 
subdivision of Snvan and Gopalganj ivas then farmed out to one 
Gobind Ram, but Fateh Sahi, who had retired into a large tract of 
forest, called Bagh Jogini, Ijing between Gorakhpur and Saran and 
adjoining the territory under the Vizier of Oudh, took e\ery 
opportunity to make raids into the district, to plunder the ullages, 
and to stop tlie collections of revenue The unsettled state of the 
country, Iiis easy access to the temtones of an independent prince, 
where Bntish troops were unable to pursue him, and the impenetrable 
forest which surrounded his retreat, the collusion of the agents of 
the Vizier of Oudh, and above all, the attachment of the people to 
their expelled Raja and their dislike of a Gosemment farmer, all 
contributed to favour his designs, and he kept the country in a state 
of terror and the Bntish authonties constantly on the alert In 
1772, Gobind.Rara, the Government Farmer, was put to death in one 
of these raidsrand tlie revenue collections having come to a standstill, 
the Collector of Sarkar Siran recommended iliat Fateh Sahi should 
be induced to come in on the promise of an allowance being made 
him by Government This proposal was accepted Gobind Ram's 
murder was forgiven on Fateh Sahis solemnly denying any knowledge 
of tlie transaction and Fateh Sahi came to Patna and promised to 
remain quietly with his family at Husepur His turbulent disposi 
tion did not allow him to remain in long quiet, however, and v\ithm 
two months he broke hiS promise and once more became a border 
free booter 

“ At this time Husepur v\’as under the charge of one Mir Jamal 
who was styled Superintendent of Government Revenue, and after 
bein<^ under the direct management of Government for a year, it w-as 
let out in farm to Basant Sahi a cousin of Fateh Sahi, on the securitv 
of Raja Chait Singh of Benares In 1775 both Basant Sahi and 
Mir Jamal were killed in a night attack by Fateh Sahi at Jadopiir, 
a short distance from Husepur and Fateh Sahi eluded the pursuit 
of two companies of sepoys under I^ieutenant Eiskine which were in 
the neighbourhood, and escaped with his booty to his forest fastness 
Basant Singhs head, it is said, was cut off and sent to his widow* 
who ascended a funeral pyre with it in her lap and became a sati 
In dying, she pronounced a terrible curse on arjy of her descendants 
who should partake any food with Fateh Sahi or any of his race 
to this day, it is said the Maharajas of Hathwa have religiously 
refrained from touching food or drinking even a drop of water, while 
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tmellmg through that part oi the Gorakhpur district which is the 
property oJ the Rajas of Tamkuhi, the descendants of Fateh Salii 
"The ProMHCial Council at Patna were now m despair of 
captunng the rebel chief He had under him a trained body of 
horsemen and matchlockmen, the nurabeP of his folloiven had been 
swollen by crowds of fahrs and banditti, and Lieutenant Erskine 
reported that there were so many entrances to his jungle retreat that 
It tsould take at least a battalion of sepoys to block them up and 
pursue him with any prospect of success The Council, accordingly 
wrote to Warren Hastings, urging that as Fateh Sahi had taken 
shelter m the dominions of the Nawab of Oudh, the latter should be 
asked to assist the British troops This was done, and a body of 
sepoys under Lieutenant Hardinge was sent m pursuit of Fateh Sahi 
The expiedition came to nothing, as Saiyid Muhammad, the Faujdar 
of GorakJipur, was in collusion with Fateh Sahi, and refused to dchier 
an attack, though he was induced to march within 150 yards of tlie 
rebel % entrenchments The troops were then marclied back to their 
headquarters at Baragaon, or Line Bazar as it was also called from 
being a cantonment of company’s troops, and a reward of Rs 10,000 
was offered to any one who would arrest him All efforts to seize 
him ended, however, in equal failure, though troops scoured the 
countryside from time to time The outlaw remained at large, laying 
the whole border land under conmbution, and such was terror 
he inspired that the local authorities were afraid to grant his lands 
to Mahesh Date Sahi, hts nephew and the son of Basant Sahi lest 
he should suffer the fate of his father and the revenue administration 
become still more disorganised After the death of Mahesh Datt 
Sahi, the estate was restored, m 1791, to his infant son, Chhattardhan 
Singh and in 1808 Fateh Sahi, whose powers for mischief were 
gradually curtailed as a more settled administration tvas introduced, 
closed his turbulent career by becoming a fakir * " 


Fateh Sahi was Kunivar Smgh of Saran, and in fact he ivas 
probably the first to raise the standard of revolt when whole of India 
had yet to realue the humiliating expeneaces of a foreign rule Even 
in nineteenth century English Society of India, admirers were not 
lacking Thus one gentleman writing under the pen name ‘GPS’ 
in Calcutta Review summed up Fateh Sahi m the following way 
Actually he w'as Maharaja Fateh Sahi of Husepur ‘ Fateh Sahi’s 
lot W'as cast m troubled times The Muhamadan power was fast 
declining and the English Government ivas not yet firmly established 
in the land Shah Alans, the last of the Moghuls, the imperial 
wanderer, had, by his repeated invasions done more to unsettle the 
affairs of Bebar, than to gam any advantage for himself He had 
been interested to these attempts, by some of the chief zammdars 
amongst others Balwant Sinlia of Benares, a relation and friend of 
Fateh Sahi’s family Mir Qasim’s attempt at uprooting the British 


* The Anslocracy of Behar Calcutta Renew 1883 VoL l3c?CVI pp go ^ 
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po^vcr had, like other attempts of the kind, signally failed, and Colonel 
Clue had only thus obtained for liis master, the Last India Compviny, 
the Deuany of Bengal, Bilnr and Orissa The administration of 
force m Bihar vas vested in a joint Council of Europeans and 
natives, and when, at the end of the year 1767, the Revenue Collector 
of Sircar Sanin demanded rents on bcJialf of iJie Company, Fateh Sahi 
not only refused to pay them but gave fight to tJie Companys troops 
vsho vserc sent against him in consequence, and it was not v\ithotit 
much difficulty that these troops succeeded m expelling him from 
Hosnrpur (itc Husepur) The revenue of the district Hosiarpur 
was then farmed out to one Govindram, but Fateh Sahi, who had 
retired into the jungles bordering on the then independent dominions 
of the Vizier of Oudh and the province of Bihar, wTitched every 
opportunity of making raids into the district to plunder the villages 
and stop the collections of revenue*'* 

To appreciate the ‘ blood, toil and tears ’ of tlic eighteenth 
century, we have to analyse the causes During die century tint 
followed PJassey, the people of Bihar went on paying indemnity lor 
the great betrayal of the country by Mirzaffar, Rajballabh and 
Umichand The people suddenly enslaved, felt discontented when 
they realised that their social, political and economic life was vitally 
affected 

The greatest evil that emerged out of Plassey was not merely 
economic exploitation but emasculation of the country To be 
Nawab, the candidates liad paid Jieavaly to the East India Company 
and their senior officials The Zulahas (w eav ers) of the famous Dacca 
Muslin were maimed to serve the interests of British trade The 
Company's officers like Clive, Ammyatt, Barwell, Vansittart, undersold 
the sons of the soil and amassed fabulous fortunes f Eighteenth 
century England dubbed them Nabobs The oppressive agrarian 
policy ruined both the peasants as well as the landlords The 
inexorable auction, laws and farming unsettled many hereditary 
zammdars, but more than that new farmers like Govindram of Saran 
. or Ganga Govmda Sinha of Calcutta were hated for their tyaanny 

The social and religious causes were two other factors which 
brought untold miseries to the people of Bengal and Bihar Tlie 
superior attitude of the Bntishers irritated the population Along 
with them came a new class of semi-cducated men, as petty clerks. 


• CaJcuita 1883 VoL LXXXVI pp 86 — 87 

t “ Such a scene of anarchy confusion bribery and corrupUons and extort on was 
never seen or heard of m any country but Bengal nor have such and so many 
fortunes been acquired in so unjust and rapaaous a manner The three provinces of 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa producing a dear rewnus of £ 30 00 000 sterling have been 
under the absolute management of the Company’s servants, ever since Mirjafar’s 
resloratjon to the Subh-darship and they have both civil and military exacted and 
• levied contnhulioos from every roan of power and consequence from the Nawab 
down to the lowest zammdars (Lord Clive) 
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amiU surveyors etc, whose avance and currupt methods reacted 
on the new rule The men who belonged to the old Mughal 
aristocracy, Hindu or Muslim, were not respected The new people 
came from the lower middle class without the background oE 
experience and tradition and made themselves practically the rulers 
of the country, m the role of tlie middle men between the white 
masters and the ruled IVith the result, that resistance against the 
British, stiffened, due to political, economic, personal reasons, misrule 
and maladministration Maharaja Fateh Sahi was not a solitary 
instance Throughout India, an undercurrent of resistance was 
noticeable Chau Singh of Varanasi, Wazier Ah of Lucknow, Rajas 
of Malabar, a series of insurrections m Assam, the Ktllahdars of 
BundelUiand and Vijaya Singh of Rohilkhand are a few other 
instances 

Saraii xinder Company’s rule 


Immediately after the annexation, the district continued to be 
known as Sarhar Saraii and included the present district of Champaran 
Chapra town was the lieadquartcrs of the area Quite early it 
became evident that the location of die Conns at Saran was not 
merely inconvenient for the people of Champaran, but constituted 
a denial of the fundamentals of justice One good point however was 
the separation of the Judgeship and Magistracy at a very early date 
It was at Sarin in 1836 that the first Indian Deputy Collector was 
appointed His name vras Agah Ibrahim Ah Khan In 1844, 
Edward Thornton published two Gazetteers of die temtones under 
the Government of the East India Company where Saran figured 
Slavery was practised in the eigUt^nth century at Saran The 
ruropwn seitlets mostly had some slaves as their servants Most 
of the public works vsere executed by the British admmistrators 
with the help of the convicts m jail This method was also m 
vogue m Patna as noticed by H Beveridge Indigo troubles 
were very prominent early in the nineteenth century and m some 
of the letters preserved in Saran Collcctorate, mention has been 
made that the cultivators strongly reamed the plantations of 
wvivga tLve Pve.\<.w.v,e tuA'j -ss Tlwi ^XfvtrmVjtrr 

had informed the Collector ot Sarkar Saran, that Governor General 
was opposed to Europeans holding lands for cultivation of indi”o+ 
Satf was prevalent m Saran Regulation XVII of 1829 abolishing 
the practice, was in the very early swgcs more violated than Tcspccitd"’ 
River dacouics were not an uncommon feature and Guard Boats were 
csiabhshed on die nver Ganges between Hajipur and the western 
extremity of Sarkar Saran The boats were of 14 ores each an 1 
pronired Irora Tnpunili Saran na? rather notorious for 
Ihu^s There nns no parncular caste or communitr that ni, 
addicted to this fomi of crime It teas more or less tollnu-n ' 
profession by men of ranous aatns and castes T^he“ ed n “i* 
aras to follon the trasellets and some how to nam 
Occasionall, the cart men were league Z ,huf 
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scK’alJed ' Sannyast rebels' made famous m Bankim Chandra s 
Anotulamal/ia did not fad Saraii In 1757, a body of Sannyasis 
5 000 strong entered Sarkar Saran The Faujdar sent 0 \o Companies 
of scpo}s under a sergeant who o\crtook dieni The Sannyasis made 
about turn and allowed the troops to waste their ammunitions then 
tlicy fell on them killed or wounded about 80 and put them to 
flight • 

Saran saw the beginning of Roman Catholic Mission in Bihar 
in 1740 Muqtirrab Khan or Sheikh Hussain of Panipath and 
Tarrana-Saharanpur was like his father a noted phj-sician and held 
the rank of five thousand He was appointed Governor of Bilnr in 
1520 A D According to some he had been converted to the Catholic 
faith when he was Mughal Ambassador at Goa The first Catholic 
priest at Patna came in his time The first mission however was 
established at Bettiah in 1847 • 


Moifment of 1S37--IS}9 

Since Its outbreak in 1857 the histone Movement of 1857 (widely 
known as Sepoy Mutitij) has been a favourite subject of discussion 
It IS be)ond the range of a Distnct Gazetteer to discuss at length the 
causes whidi led to ilic outbreak of tlie Movement of 1857 Brief!) 
the rapid e\pansion of the British dominion in India attended as it 
was by changes in the administrative system and modes of CMStence 
to wlucli the people had been accustomed through long ages disturbed 
the placid currents of Indian life and produced commotions in 
different parts of the country The pre 1857 da>-s in India witnessed 
social and economic changes which were fraught with tremendous 
consequences for the future of the country The socio-economic 
reforms of tlic pre mutiny penod evoked protests from the affected 
class of the Indian population The previous historians both at home 
and abroad had studied the Movement maftily in its political aspect 
and from the point of view of the military exploits and operations 
of the Bnlish Generals who conducted their campaigns against the 
rebels Mr Hara Prasad Chattopadhaya had observed m his 
hook The Sepoy Mutiny 18 d 7 But no Kaye or Malleson has 
reviewed the mutiny against a proper social background or has made 
n Areful study of Its socio^onomic implications f Mr A P 
xflSTeton in the last Dtslncl Ga~etteer of Saran published m 1930 
?ad the p.n.gn.plu on rh.s subject from the D.s.nc, 

of Sttran published tn 1907 It “ ■>»" to ret tew 

S:hachgroLdand,^edetrfopu..uth^ 

“d‘""uo"r aX^ D^l-t Obttous., these soume 

matertals He re not looked into before 

• Satksr Suan-P C. Roy Choudhoty 

tH.etohsvo loHovor bumsomotocootu^soarches on the Soenrecononne 
unpl cation (P C: R. C) 
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Some of the ctoss currents that affected the life of the people of 
the distnci and practically throughout Bihar have to be indicated 
Saran district has been noted for the sturdy and stalwart Bhojpiins 
ivho along iMth their counterpart in the neighbouring district of 
Shahabad have alivays been noted for their martial spirit and physical 
endurance The army and police personnel were largely draivn from 
them But they ivere destined to remain at the lowest rung of the 
ladder There was a sort of step-motlierly treatment to them m spite 
of the important role they filled in The German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission was established in Saran in 1840 The activities 
of the missionaries led to misgivings in some quarters There was 
a sort of suspicion that the missionaries drew their inspiration from 
tlie European administrators The suspicion of the people receited 
further confirmation in the new Regulation which introduced 
common messing system in jails The book ' Sarhar Saran published 
from the Gazetteers Revision Section Bihar (1956), mentions that 
The introduction of messing system m Saran and Shahabad jails 
had been preceded by a hunger strike by the prisoners Six hundred 
of the Saran and Shahabad prisoners had refused their food for tw& 
days in order to show their dissatisfaction against the messing system 
about to be introduced A letter from die Sessions Judge of Saran, 
dated Chapra, the 28th June 1845 m the correspondence volume for 
1845 refers to the hunger strike It further refers to the difficulty m 
finding a cook as a cook seleaed by one set of Brahmins might be 
objected to by another set of the same ’ 


There was also a strong under<urrent of disaffection towards the 
constituted authority in Bihar due to a firm idea that the admmistra 
tors nnd the European indigo planters were hand m glove with each 
other and that the common man had no one to look to for the inequity 
he suffered in the hands of the planters From one end of North 
Bihar to the other there were indigo concerns {kothis) within 10 or 
15 miles of each other and the tenantry had to grow indigo whetlier 
they uanted it or not and even when the cultivation of indigo was no 
economic gam to them The original set of planters had been 
substituted at various places by their employees who ivere least 
sympathetic to the cuUwitors The cultivators had also to part with 
the indigo at a rock bottom price wlule the planters and the middle 
men made themselves rich at their cost The indigo ryots had also 
to pay a number of illegal taxes (abwabs) and abuabs had to be paid 
first before the rent could be taken The indigo planters had their 
powerful Planters’ Association and the Bihar Light Hone which ms 
a sort of defence force manned by the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
of the district The European administrators freely loinecf the Bihar 
Light Horse in their frequent camps Tlic meetings o£ the Indnm 
Planters Association Mere usually attended by the Euronean adm.nf. 
tntors The Plantets' Clubs « GymUiani tiere ah'? m earn f 
tlic few European admimstmtoia These circumstances naturahy 
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Jed to have an impression that the planters and the administrators 
ivere different phases of one and the same institution 

It may, lioiseier, be mentioned that tliereivere exceptions among 
the administrators One such exception 'William Tayler ivho 
■vvas the Commissioner of Patna Dniston m 1857 \Villiam Tayler 
has been correctly described as a strong man i\ho stood no nonsense 
and shirked no responsibility * ' 

The news of the outbreak at Meerut had caused widespread 
disquiet in Bihar The report from Banaras caused a panic and manj 
Europeans left their posts in the countryside to seek shelter at Palm 
From tile narrative (papers no 5 relatne to the Mutiny in the East 
Indies, presented to both Houses of the Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, 1857, printed by Hamson and Sons London no I, 
Fort 'William August 22, 1857, no 84 Public), it appears that a 
concerted action is'as m progress in Bihar to overthrow the alien 
gosemment The report mentions that dunng the early pan of 
Tune considerable exotement preiaded Uiroughout Bihar m conse 
quence of the general spread of a belief, inculcated by designing 
persons that tlie Government contemplated actne interference mth 
the religion of the people There was a general tranquillity, but 
It was belies ed that the safety of the province depended on the fidelit) 
of the troops at Dmapur It was conceded that the Muhammadans 
tvere thoroughly disaffected Precautionary measures had been 
adopted by adding to the police force, by ssatching and regulating 
the ghats, by guarding the frontiers, by the removal of the treasure 
at Arrah and Chupra to Patna, by the formation of a volunteer guards 
at Patna The Rajas of Bettiah and Hathiva had addressed letters 
expressing of loyalty and devotion to government Ocairrences at 
Gorakhpur and Azanigarh adjoining Chupra and Arrah had led to 
a certain amount of panic and most of the European residents 
connected with the railway had taken refuge in Dmapur Th«*re was 
considerable apprehension at Gaja ouing to die presence of bid 
characters in that city ' 

About the attitude of the zamindars Richardson Magistrite of 
Muzaffarpore “wrote to the Secretary to Government of Bengal on 
June 29 1857, tlius 

“The zamindars of the district seem generally well wishers of 
Government— no doubt a few have talked seditiously I have one at 
present on tnal but by far the larger portion is well affected’ The 
records, however, show that though zamindars, traders and bnnkers 
of Tirhoot generally went agnnst the sepojs it would be far from 
truth to bold that they did not have any popular suppon Thc> 
were joined by many of the civil population in the different 
pergunnahs of the district T he Maharajah of Beitiah remained lopl 
to Government and was awarded a title Even before the actual 

• FtsfiKfn Fifty Se%en page 245 — S. K Sen 
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outbreak of the mutiny, he ivTole to Tayler expressing his 
and promising to remain lo^l to Govemment. “ I observe ”, he 
wote to Tayler on June 9, 1857, “that some evil-minded men have 
studiously given out unfavourable reports that Government have a 
design to convert their subjects to Christianity, which has produced 
a panic among the people who have actually begun to revolt. I 
deny their assertions and most truthfully declare that Government 
have no such designs. The stories are mere inventions of bad men 
to ser\'e their ends. Now nearly a hundred years the British are the 
paramount rulers of India; they have in no instance interfered with 
religion of our forefathers; on ^the contrary, they have allowed us a 
free exercise of our religious functions and they have further cnacted 
a law that whoever scoffs at one’s religion or, molests one in religious 
duties should be severely punished”. The Maharajah wrote further 
in this connection thus ; “ I have proclaimed to my people through 

my several tehsHdars the purport of the first paragraph of this 
letter and have assured them that they must soften their anxiety and 
fears, as Government has already taken prompt steps to punish the 
disturbers of the public peace by strong hands and that the disturbance 
created by the insurgents will soon be settled”. The Maharajah 
svas tnie to his words. He remained a firm supporter of Government 
during the upheaval of 1857—1859. 


The trends of events in Patna being the higher seat of adminis- 
tration had their effect on Saran. The attitude of Tayler towards 
the fanatical Wahabis of Patna also precipitated the revolt of 1857 
in Bihar. The Wahabis of Patna City were engaged in a general 
conspiracy against the Government, and had their agents in various 
parts of the country. On the 12th June, a Najib was found spreading 
sedition among Rattray’s Sikhs. He tvas found guilty, and hanged. 
The Machiavellian move of the Commissioner of Patna in fraudulently 
detaining three prominent Wahabi leaders of Patna produced wide- 
spread commotion throughout the division comprising the districts 
of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran and Tirhut. Tayler put the 
arrested Wahabis in a bungalow under his personal surveillance. 
This unprecedented action had a great reaction especially among the 
Muslim population. The Wahabi movement in Bihar is a definite 
landmark prior to the outburst of the insurrection of 1857. There 
could be no doubt that this movement had been preparing the oronnd 
for some years along ivith other forces for the flare up. Patna being 
the neTve<entie of this movement, parts of Bihar had been u'ell 
saturated with the idea that the British hold was irksome and has 
to be removed. It is true that IVahabism svas more confined to the 
Muslims but a dynamic ideology has an osmosis process. 


Mutiny in the north-western province had its early repercussion 
on Bihar. At Rohmi, a village m the Deoghur subdivicfSt, 
district of Santhal Parganas, three men of the 5th Irremlar 
rose in revolt on the evening of Jnne 12. 1857. kilfed thT 
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-Commander of the Regiment, Major Macdonald, Sir Norman Leslie, 
Adjutant of the Commander and Dr Grant, Assistant Surgeon, 
attached to the Catalry Regiment, managed to effect their escape 
with injuries only The mutineers tvere seized, tried and hanged to 
•death in the presence of the entire regiments The failure of the 
rising at Rohini and the execution of the three mutineers as 
mentioned above did by no means arrest the progress of revolt in 
Bihar The situation in the West Bihar Division ivith Patna as 
Its headquarters ivas gradually growing alarming Agents of 
conspiracy ssere appointed by the Wahabis and regularly piid 
subscriptions to finance mutinous preparations tv ere raised, and 
icollections were distributed among the agents of conspiracy In a 
letter, dated June 19, 1857, William Tayler svrote to Fredeiick 
Halliday on the occasion of Patna thus All is seemingly quiet in 
Patna but the quiet itself is suspicious Tliere is a general feeling 
that something is brewing and I have secret information of nightly 
meetings, collection of arras etc , among the Wahabis and some 
others A little more, and I shall act ’ • It was this suspicion which 
led Tayler to arrest the three ring leaders and issued orders that ihc 
city of Patna should be disarmed and that the citizens iv^ere to keep 
indoors after 9 o clock m tlie night On July 3 some 200 men with 
flags and slogans and armed with gum assembled m the house of i 
Moharamadan bookseller, named Peer Ali khan and thence proceeded 
towards and attacked the Roman Catholic Church m the heart of the 
city This was followed by the murder of Dr R Lvell the Pnncipal 
Assistant to the Opium Agent of Bihar Tayler had no doubt in 
his mind about the aggressiie designs of the 'Wahabis of Patna so far 
as he could study them Consequent of the failure of the attempted 
rising of July 3 the ring leaders sought to be arrested and the citv 
imdenvent a thorough Search Tayler s policy of constant arrests and 
•continued hangings temporarily suppressed the mutinous spirit But 
It ivas like a pyirhic MCtory which further gave much strain and stress 
to the Government The bold action of Tayler was of course, 
avarmly supported by the mercantile community of Calcutta the 
<ommercial interests of which demanded a peaceful state of thiiv^s m 
Patna Dinapore and Tirhut The interests of the mercantile 
community of Calcutta were bound up with the indigo plantation 
in Tirhut 

But m spite of Tayler s precautions the sepoys of Dinipore 
mutinied on the 25ih July and soon rcioJis broke out in Gaja, 
Shahabad, Champaran, Saran and Tirhut The subsequent develop 
mem in Siran has been desenbed in the last District Gazetteer of 
Saran as follows — 

The only other notable event m the history of Saran vvas the 
Mutiny of 1857 All was quiet till the end of July, largely owing 
to the bold poliq punuctl by Major Holmes tlie Commandant of 

• A* quoted Ir Prof H. P Chatlopadhyay** The Sepoy Mutiny 1857* 
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the 12lh Irregular Cavalry at Sugauli, who firmly repressed disafiec 
tion, and on his owti authority, dec^rcd martial law This order 
ivas cancelled as soon as Government leamt of it, but in the meantime 
It had been effectual m preventing any outbreak On the 25th July 
the regiment mutinied, savagely murdered Major Holmes and their 
officers, and then marched off to Ataiogarh, attacking on the ivay the 
houses of Messrs Lynch and McDonnel, the Deputy Magistrate and 
Sub Deputy Opium Agent at Siwan, who narroivly escaped noth their 
lives On hearing of this outbreak, the European residents, being 
unable to defend the station, left Chupra on the 28th July, and took 
refuge at Dmapore, but they return^ on the 12th August to find 
everything in a tranquil and orderly state, with the jail and treasury 
untouched, and the detachment of Najibs still loyal, order haiing 
been preserved during their absence by a Muhammadan gentleman 
named Kazi Ramzan Alt Outside the headquarters station, hou 
ever, the country was seriously threatened by the occupation of 
Gorakhpur by the rebels under Muhammad Hussain, tvho had 
declared himself its Chakladar under the king of Oudh and in 
October one party of 500 men. entered the district and plundered tu-o 
factones, one near Darauh belonging to a native, Babu Ram and 
the 'other at Gangua to Mr Mclec^, whose assistants had barely tunc 
to escape After this special measures had to be taken for the 
defence of the district, and a Gurkha regiment together with Captain 
Sotheby's Naval Brigade being stationed at Snvan, the rebels fell 
back and the Sonepur fair was held as usual and passed off quictlj 
Subsequently, in December, 1857, another small body of rebels 
crossed from Gorakhpur and attacked the outpost of Guthni, ivhidi 
uas held by a detachment of 55 Sikhs who thinking a laro-e force 
were on them, fled without offering any resistance Re mforcoments 
from the Gurkhas and Naval Brigade were promptly sent up, but 
before their arrival the enemy had escaped across the nver after 
burning the Sikh lines Towards the close of this month Jang 
Bahadur arrived, with a Nepalese army, and on the 26th December 
Colonel Row croft, with a force of less than 1,000 men, defeated a 
ioTce tA ntA \xat> than or wi SoVfimpnrr on the 

Gorakhpur frontier, while a successful fight took place on the same 
day at Sahibganj 5 miles from Pipra. between two regiments sent 
out by Jang Bahadur and a party of rebels These successes had the 
effect of cleanng the districts of the Patm Division north of the 
Ganga and after this, though Chapra was several times threatened, 
there was no real danger for some lime A force of sailors and Sikhs 
was posted at Chapra, a levy of 200 men was raised and organised by 
Mr McDoneU, the Sub Deputy Opium Agent at Siwan, while two 
armed steamers, the Jumna and Meghna cruised in the Ganges and 
Gogra 

In April, 1858 there were grave apprehensions that Kuar Singly 
might advance on tins district, and once, when an incursion seemed 
irommcnt, the ladies, and treasure amounting to G lakhs, were 
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sent to Dinapore, while the residents set to work to fortifj’ the house 
•of the Raja of Hathwa. These iears were not unnatural as it Avas 
estimated that as many as 10,000 sepoys were natives of Saran. It 
was well known that the ireasury of the Raja contained property 
to tlie value of a crore of rupees, which might well tempt them to 
make a dash into Saran; ‘nor’, remarked the Lieutenant-Governor, 
should we, in the event of any attempts on the place, have been 
able to render the slightest assistance to this loyal family, which had 
stood firmly by us 'during the whole disturbance No attack, 
hotvever, was made by any large force; though the district tvas 
infested by scattered bands of mutineers. One such party delivered 
a night attack on Captain Miles’s outpost at Itwa, but were repulsed 
by the Siwan levy and a few Sikhs; and a few days later Captain Miles 
retaliated by attacking them at a place called Laheji and drove them 
in rout before him. After this, the rebels' not finding the support 
and sympathy they expected, left the district in peace. 

This sketch of tire course of the Mutiny in Satan would be 
incomplete without a mention of the Distria Magistrate, Mr. Fraser 
McDonell. -When the European residents left Chapra at the end of 
July, 1857, and took refuge in Dinapore, Mr. McDonell seized the 
opportunity to volunteer for the exp^ition which started under the 
command of Captain Dunbar for the relief of Arrah. As is well 
known, this expedition ended in a disastrous failure. The troops fell 
into an ambuscade: the survivors fell back in utter rout; and it was 
at this juncture that Mr. McDonell distinguished himself. To quote 
from the account given in Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy 
War " Disastrous as was the retreat, it v\ras not all disgraceful. 
Individual arts of heroism saved the honour of die British character. 
Two volunteers, Mr. McDonell and Mr. Ross Mangles of the Civil 
Service, besides doing excellent service on the march, made themselves 
remarkable by acts of conspicuous daring. The former, though 
wounded, was one of the last men to enter the boats. The insurgents 
had taken the oars of his boat and had lashed the rudder, so that 
though the wind was favourable for retreat, the current carried the 
boat°back to the river bank. Thirty-five soldiers were in the boat, 
sheltered from fire by the usual thatch covering; but while the rudder 
was fixed, the inmates remained at the mercy of the enemy. At this 
crisis, Mr. McDonell stepped out from the shelter, climbed on to the 
roof ' of the boat, perched himself on the rudder and cut the 
lashings amidst a storm of bullets from the contiguous bank. 
Strangely enough, not a ball struck him; the rudder was loosened, 
the boat answered to the helm, and by Mr. McDonell's brilliant .act, 
the crew were saved from certain destruction ”. 

Mr. McDonell received the Victoria Cross as a reward for his 
gallantry; and subsequently was specially selected to accompany the 
force under Brigadier Doughlas and General Lugard in Azamgarli. 
During his absence Mr. Richardson, the Collector, performed the 
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<luties of District Migistrate, and showed himself \ery active and 
successful in the pursuit and apprehension of mutineers Another 
oflicer of the same name ^'»ho distinguished himself was Mr E 
^^cDonell, the Sub Deputy Opiura Agent, who raised and organised 
the Siwan le\y, and last, but not least among those who did loyal 
service nas the Raja of Halhiva who in the words of the Lieutenant 
Covemor came fonvtird i\ith offers of assistance, placed men and 
elephants at the disposal of Government, and gaic praiseworthy aid 
and support to Gosemrneni during the whole progress of the 
Tebelhon ’ • 

There are a number of important documents in the Old Corres 
pondence Volumes preserved m the Saran Record Room Their 
-digest has been given in * Sarkar Sarati ' published from Gazetteers' 
Reusion Section (195G) and is a good source material for develop- 
ments of the movement 

Saran district, because of the heavy riier traffic, proximity to 
the eastern distnas of Uttar Pradesh and her sturdy people had its 
importance in 1857 Buxar which had an important fort was easily 
\ulnenble from the river The river front needed careful ivatch 
m troubles sometimes On the 20th November 1857 m his letter 
no 1663, the Commissioner of Patna ashed the Magistrate of Samn 
not to allow any boat containing either gram or warlike stores to 
pass to GoraUipur At one stage as the old correspondence shous 
the Commissioner of Patna Division was apprehensive of an attack of 
four thousand armed men •with guns raiding Chuprah from Gorakh 
pur side The Secretary to the Government of Bengal could not 
promise any pamcular help and the Commissioner was asked to utilise 
all his resources The Commissioner was authorised to utilise the 
existing army and to deploy the men from other places and to utilise 
the Naval Brigade under Captain Sotheby The Commissioner was 
further asked to utilise the steam ferry boats During the height of 
the troubles British gun boats used to go up and down the river by 
Chuprah giving protection and in checking insurrection 

Gun Itoals 


The Commissioner of Patna informed the Magistrate of Chuprah 
•on 14th August 1857 that a gunboat armed with a twelve pounder 
Howitzer and eleven Europeans with cnfield rifles were sent to 
Revelganj The idea rvas to watch the mouth of the Goc^a for 
interception of any communication between Faizabad for ar^ and 
ammunition without causing any interruption to trade as far a* 


From letter no 363 dated the 24th Auiust 1867 .t , 

*at Martial iLaw had been proclaimed in Saran district 

■Commissioner in several letteis had elaborated on the 

Inals under Martial Law “ procedure for 


Dhirici Gizmteer of Saran (1930) 
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Rana ]ung Bahadur of Nepal 

There are a number of letters in the Old Correspondence 
Volumes of 1857'58 ivhich indicate the great help from Rana Jung 
Bahadur of Nepal The Colleaor ^^'as i\'amed to be extremely 
cautious about Rashad (Supply) and arrangements at the ghats for 
the crossing of the troops from Nepal were perfect There is some 
reference to a Mukhtear at Bettiah svho ga\e some trouble to the 
arrangements and there iras a talk, of prosecuting the Mukhtear 
The idea of prosecution rvas, hotve\er, dropped at the instance of 
Rana Jung Bahadur 

The Loyalists 

In the National Archives in New Delhi there is a list of Indians 
who rendered loj’al services to the British Government and were 
rewarded (Foreign Miscellaneous Records no 383) The list 
mentions the following persons of Saran distnct — 

“ (25) Shah khyrat Hossam 

(26) Shah Ahmad Hossam 

(27) Ramzan Ah Gazee— When station was abandoned by tJie 

offiaals, he took the management of ofBces into his own 
hand, held Cutchery regularly and on the return of 
the Civil Officers handed over the station and distnct in 
good order 

(28) Moharajah Rajeendar Kishen Bahadur of Bettiah and 

(29) Moharajah Chutter Dharee Singh of Hutwa— Both 
displayed conspicuous loyalties and opposed the rebel 
Both the Rajas supplied Souars and foot men to prevent 
the Mutineers from crossing the Gogra and entering 
Champaran and Saran firom Gorakhpur Supplied men 
and provisions 

(30) Mohoraed Wajid, Munsif of Saran 

(31) Darogah of Tajpoore, Saran 

(32) Enayat Hossera, Darogah of Hossapore (Saran) 

(33) Luchman Sabah. Kamdar of Barrow ly (Saran) ” 

The narrative of 1857—1859 m Saran wall be mcomplete wathout 
a reference of Kunwar Smgh, the stormy petrel of Bihar who played 
a unique role in*the revolt of 1857—1859 Kunwar Singh got wide 
support from the people of Saran It is said that he hatched a plan 
to overthrow the British Government along wath the leading 
personaliues of Bihar m the Sonepur fair preceding the revolt of 
1857 'While at the zenith of his power and after a senes of exploits 
m Eastern Uttar Pradesh Kunwar Singh had crossed the Gan^ on 
the 21st Apnl 1858 at Sheopur Ghat This crossing at Sheopur 
Ghat was a memorable event. From the letter of McDonell, 
Magistrate of Saran, to the Commissioner of the Patna Division on 
July 18, 1858, it is clear when Kunwar Smgh and his army appeared 
there was only one small boat at the Ghat A few of his men crossed 
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o\er A\uh this boat and ^vah^n a short time with the assistance of 
a number of tlie inhabitants of the village on the ri\er a number 
of ghat boats that had been, sunk on the Shahabad side of the stream 
■uere floated Kunts'ar Singhs men crossed over by these boats and 
also \saylaid a few cotered commercial boats which nere plying with 
grams and sugar The bags of grains and sugar were thrown on the 
bank and the boats nere utilised The Magistrate remarks that 
kunuar Singh could gel so many boats at a very short notice because 
he had numerous friends on the either side bank willing to render 
him assistance 

The old correspondence preserved in Satan Record Room makes 
It clear that a good number of the soldiers who had rebelled came 
from Saran distnct There was a large number of military pensioners 
m Saran district and the Magistrate had stopped payment of the 
pension in the case of many of the military pensioners He insisted 
on their personal presence and there used to be a frequent watch 
on them as they were treated with a good deal of suspicion This 
was another reason why there was a great resentment against the 
administration 


Kumvar Singhs death on the 26th April 1858 after die eventful 
tictory of 23rd Apnl 1858 prot-ed more of a menace to British 
authorities in Saran Deprived of his leadership his men became 
indisciplined, broke into batches of 100 or 200 persons and went on 
looting burning and plundering the countryside They reduced the 
eastern Gazeepur district into complete anarchy and the old corres 
pondence for 1858 in the Distnct Record Room amply bean out the 
anxiety of the Magistrate to keep Saran unmolested The lettere 
from June, 1858 onwards show that the Magistrate ivas constantly 
appealing to Dmapore for the deployment of a few Companies of 
British and Sikh troops Kunwar Singh’s men, it appears from the 
correspondence, made a particular target on the police thanas 
Several Sub Inspectors of Police including the Sub Inspector of 
Darauli were ivaylaid and killed 


In a letter, dated the 14th June 1858, the Magistrate of Saran 
informed the Commissioner of Patna that the police force would 
be absolutely inadequate to stop the rebels from crossing the riier 
He requested the Commissioner to call upon the Bngidier 
commanding Dmapore Division to send one Company of H M 15th 
to occupy Chapra for the time being He further pointed out that 
not much hope could be fixed on the Seivan Leiw as most of 
were partiality trained. There tras a Naval Engade cruisinff on the 
mere near Chapra but this was also a very small military aid 

In a letter, dated June 15, 1858 the Magistrate informed th 
pammissioner that a small band o£ rebels armrf with a 

bayonets were creating hatoc m the vicmtty of Ha-rhunaZur ? f '' 
Chonlee and trying to kdl the Police’^ M not have Zch 

28 Rev 
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reliance on the zammdais and had offered a reivard o£ Rs 500 for 
the apprehension of the rebels or for bringing in their bodies 

The Magistrate had called upon the Rajas of Hatira, Bettiah 
and other zamindars to assist m guarfmg the ghats both pubhc and 
private Letter no 37, dated the 18th February 1858, from the 
Magistrate of Saian, to the Commissioner of Patna makes it clear 
that although the strength of the thanas had been mcreased and 
he had severely tvamed die zammdais and called upon them to gi\e 
help, he tv’as not sangume m case there tvas an attack- He had 
stopped the prisoners from t\orkmg on the roads By this time 
Gazeepur and Gorakhpur had been m a state of deplorable confusion 

The mutineers i\ere extremely vmdictise On the 5th October 
1858 the Magistrate reponed to the Commissioner that one Mahades 
T.a11 Barkan^ ts’as traylaid and his nose tvas cut mto ti\o and his 
right hand svas chopped off because he tvas found carrjing an 
important message from the hfagistrate The rebels had completely 
upset the nver traffic and plundered several boats containing coal, 
grains, or other merchandise 

There are records m the National Archives (Foreign Despatch, 
Secret Committee, 24th November 1876) 'uhich shou that at a 
particular stage it sw apprehended that Saran tvill completely slip 
out of the hands of the Bntish The Commissioner, Pama Division, 
had suggested a request to Nepal Darbax to send 2,000 troops to hold 
Saran and Champaran Betore the request had been actuallv 
conveyed to Nepal Darbar the Resident at Nepal had anuapated the 
situation and deputed 1,000 Goorkha troops The Goorlfias r\ere 
deployed under different Regiments and fully uubsed to hold Saran, 
Champaran, Gorakhpur and other districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Indo-Nepal Relatwrishtp 

As the district of Saran comprised the present district of 
Champaran till 1866 and Champaran ii-as closely connected with the 
indep^dent territory of Nepal at the border it is necessary to bnefly 
mdiate a feiv facts The Resident of Nepal was m close touch with 
the Maoiscrate of Saran because of his contact with the areas in 
ChampMan- The title of Maharaja Bahadur w*as conferred on 
Naival kishore Smgh of Bettiah m 1844 The title i\-as conferred 
m a public Darbar by the Commissioner of Patna on the 15th 
November 1844 It appears that the Resident at Nepal had some 
hands in getting the title conferred The Resident at Nepal m his 
letter no 112, dated Noiember 2. 1842 Foreign Political Consulta 
tion, 25th Noiember, nos 31—35, had informed the Offiaating 
Secretary, Foreign Department, Goiemment of India, that the 
Betuah ^]^ja had been extremely helpful to the Resident and that 
during the past fiie years large batches of troops had passed through 
Betuah and their demands for supplies, etc , had been made by the 
Bettiah Raja. The Betuah Raja had also fixed up a house for 
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Col Bradshaw, R-esident at SugauU and had allowed the buddings 
and lands to be used for the purposes of Nepal Raidency In 1857 
when Rana Jang Bahadur moved doivn through Bettjah tvith his 
troops to the aid of the British, the Maharaja of Bettiah made all 
arrangements for safe passage of the Nepalese army and for tlieir 
supplies From Foreign Secret Consultation, 25th September, nos 
115 116, It appears that the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in his no 1502, dated the 30th August 1857, had reported to the 
Secretary to the Government of India that the Commissioner of Patna 
be mformed that die distnct of those provinces to the north of the 
Ganges were exposed to great danger in consequence of the occupa- 
tion of Gorakhpur by die rebels He further mentioned that there 
ivere no troops at the disposal of the British Government to oppose 
the advance of the rebels into Satan and Champaran districts and 
It was suggested that if His Lordship in his Council see fit the 
Resident of Nepal may move to procure a march of 1,000 Gurkhas 
to guard Champaran and a like number for the protection of stations 
at Chapra and Muzaffarpur The Secretary to the Foreign Depart- 
ment in his letter no 3620, dated the 8th September 1857, informed 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal that the Resident at 
Nepal had anticipated the matter and 1,0^00 Gurkhas had already 
been 'sent to Sugauli and Mouhan to enable the Magistrate of 
Champaran to hold the distna The Maharaja of Bettiah had also 
tried to do his best to help the Bntish Government He had sent 
200 of Ins oivn men to surprise a band of rebels who ivere at a place 
called Chmtaman in the heart of Nepal Raja’s jungles and he gave 
this information to the officer of the Yeomanry Cavalry There are 
also other letters m the National Archives showing that the Maharaja 
of Bettiah was trying his utmost to capture the rebels and help in 
supplies for the Yeomanry Cavalry who were in the pursuit of the 
rebels 


The Distnct Magistrate of Saran and the Local Magistrate of 
Champaran had to be alert about the boundary disputes between 
Nepal and the district of Saran which included Champaran There 
are docijmeiux sbowtcig that Mr Yule, Thxkadax of 
Champaran, made bitter complaints in Apnl, 1854, that the Nepalese 
had taken possession of portions of Ramnagar Such alleged 
encroachments used to be promptly looked into by the authorities 
at both the end Resident Lawrence appeared to have tak en interest 
in the matter and impressed on the Government of Nepal on the 
necessity of a careful relaying of the boundary' He had some 
controversial chovjkts removed much inside Nepal He further 
requested the Magistrate of Champaran to prevent any new chnrnhL 
being established until the boundary is inspected ^ 

As there were similar complaints from Pumea and Tirhnt 
many o the boundary marks were found to have been remoL ^ 
had fallen down or inundated the necessity of re-survemu ^ I 
relaying of the boundary was fully realised 'xhe MagistSrtK^rme 
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asked to make minute inspection of the boundary piUars and the 
countryside on the boundary The Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal tvas ultimately requested by the Foreign Department. 
Fort William that the Governor General in Council be requested 
to make necessary arrangements before the cold season for appointing 
a Commissioner and a Surveyor to lay doivn the fronuer line and 
to settle the boundary disputes between Nepal and the ZiUahs of 
Champaran, Tirhut and Pumea 

The earliest postal communication with Nepal ivith India ran 
through Champaran It appears that the dak line from Sugauli to 
Katlimandu was established for the sole purpose of keeping up the 
correspondence with the Resident at Nepal and its establishments 
There^used to be a Postmaster at Sugauli and Motihan particularly 
for the Nepal dak Apart from postal runners banghy parcels used 
to be sent by banghy earners Route from Sugauli to Kathmandu 
ran tiirough Moorla, Raghunathpur. Chapkalia, Tajpur and 
Semrabassa and after a few other dak chowkts at Bhimphedi. 
Chitlonff Thankot and then to Kathmandu The doci^ent m the 
National Archues New Delhi, shous that tlie Resident at 
Kathmandu occasionally used to address the Motihan PostmastCT 
direct and the Director General o£ Post Offices at India had to ask 
the Postmaster at Motihan to adhere to his orders and arrangements 
and not to carry out the Residents otdeia 

The exports from Nepal through Champaran were g/iee, edihlc 
cram, wax, spices, etc, while the imports were edible pain, wheat, 
Stals cotton, etc The trade was carried mainly throuKli pack 
SinS tod "«ds and carts There used to be an cxc.se Jnty but 
the duty Stas very light and practically had no effect The loiite 
entering Nepal temtory near Kiilkcnwa in Champaran was lery 
important as a trade route 

Separation of Champaran 

Till 1866 the present district of Cliampanin %\as a pan of Saran 
distna A ^taglSlratc, lioweicr had been stat.onrf a. Motihan 
finre 1837 After Champaran distnct wns separated from Saran llie 
disSct limit has had no major changes excepting in the Diara area 
district urn ^ problem of some small changes owing 

^ n,wfal renon of tl.rbo^c^ nvers When .he niers are m 
H form ouc slicet of water but after the flood ilic> nin into 

llootl ^ J [|„s causes a cenam amount of adminislramc 

ro the dismict of S^ran as well as lo .lie dinners of SInliabad 
problem lo Pnidcsh As a result, occasionally some 

;"lbg« from one dinrVet base ro he transferred to another for the 
time being 

Famine 

In an amicnl.ural country liU Saran famine has proieil a great 
seounge to the people The dismct had witnessed a senes of sesere 
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famines m 1770, 1783, 1866, 1874 and 1897 There had also been 
certain period of acute scarcity condition rviihin the last two decades 

Subsequent AdmimstTative History 

After the movement of 1857—1859 the district had remained on 
the whole quiet In 1861 the police powers of the zammdars were 
abolished and the admmistrauon of police throughout the local 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the district was vested in the District 
Superintendent of Police under the general control and direction of 
the Magistrate But the District Magistrate was not expected to 
interfere in the internal organisation and discipline of police 
force The comparative peace and security encouraged the British 
administrator to extend education and public health measures in the 
interior In 1879 Gopalganj Subdivision was sanctioned by the 
Government Siwan Subdivision had been created earlier in 1848 
The establishment of raunicipahties at Chapra, Uevelganj and Siwan 
m 1864, 1876 and 1869, respectively, marked the growth of local 
self-government within the district The first railway line was 
constructed between 1881—1884 A Distnct Board was established 
m 1886 under the Bengal Local Self Government Act of 1885 

Social Reforms 

The second half of the nineteenth century ivas marked by a strong 
wave of renaissance throughout India Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati and others had raised their voice against various 
existing social evils, like restrictions of caste system, marriage and 
education The Brahmo Samaj founded earlier by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and the Arya Saraaj founded by Swarm Dayanand Saraswati hav e 
rightly been described as the fore ninners of a period of renaissance 
Saran distnct was also fully affected by this movement The introduc- 
tion of the occidental system of education m preference to onental 
type of education through tols and maktabs had far reaching effects 


In his autobiography, Dr Rajendra Prasad, First President of 
India Republic who comes from the district of Saran, has mentioned 
that sea voyage was discouraged and held with a certain amount of 
contempt in Saran even as late as 1904 A few years before 
Dr Sachchidanand Smha had returned from England after being 
called to the Bar Mr Smha was asked to do penance for being taken 
back to his caste, the caste elders took it that he had commuted a sin 
by crossing the seas Mr Smha refused to do so But the immediate 
effect was that students for a few years did not dare go abroad for 
fear of social ostracism Rajendra Prasad had to abandon the idea 
of going to England to sit for the I C S Examination Dr Ganesh 
Pnsad of Balia distnct had bis mothers place m Saran Dr 
Prasad returned home m 1904 after obtaining his Tnixis from Fnr,i^ ^ 
.n Mathemat.cs Rajendra Pn«ad, hn. elder brothe"&^dmP®,l?d 
and tno other co-vllageis nent to Balia and stayed Dr 
Prasad tor a couple ot days W.Arn a wek p^Mte 
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meeting at Chapra, the headquaiten of Saran, where the young men 
who had dined with Ganesh Prasad were named and ex-communicated 
It mattered little to Rajendra Prasad and his brother tvho ivere study- 
ing in Calcutta but the effect tvas drastic on the two other young men 
They were turned out from their hostel and no hotel would accept 
them One of them had to give up his studies 

The Annual Kayastha Conferences had a firm gnp throughout 
North India and Saran ivas no exception The Kayastha Conference 
had started since 1884, a year before the First Session of the Indian 
Nauonal Congress Although the old guards were orthodox in tlieir 
news the young generation had brought m ideas which were eroding 
the citadel There was a wade agitation against the payment of Tilak 
a forced monetary payment by the bnde's party before mamage i\as 
fixed The Hindus and particularly the Kayastha families used to 
spend lanshly on ceremonial occasions which brought in a high 
incidence of indebtedness Moonshee Pearee Lall raised his toice 
against reducing the high expenditure His life tvas even threatened 
because he wanted to change the social custom Educational reforms 
were also in the programme of the Kayastha Conferences 

The Saran branch of the Arya Samaj m the first decade of the 
twentieth century was carefully nursed by Baijnath Prasad, a school 
teacher. Pandit Ambica Dutt Vyas and othen The Gorakshaut 
movement had also a great hold on the vallages The average 
well to-do family m the valfagc used to set apart a palmful of nee 
everyday which used to be sold and the proceeds utilised for tlie 
maintenance of die Gosalas This was known as ihe Muthia system 

Rajendra Prasad, Sachchidanand Smha, Mahesh Naray^n, Nand 
Kishore Lai and others vsho were intimately connected with Saran 
took an active interest and organised tJic Bihan Students' 
Association and Conference The first Conference was held m 
Patna m 1906 and through Rajendra Prasads influence quite a large 
number from Saran distnct participated Since then the Conference 
used to meet every year and the Bhagalpur Sessions m 1917 was 
presided over by Gandhiji vsho broke avs-ay from Cliamparan for a few 
days Another reformist force was supplied by the Bihar Provincnl 
Conference whicii was two years younger than the Students' 
Conference Here also Rajendra Prasad, Braj Kishore Prasad, Mahesli 
Naraynn, Sachchidanand Sinba and others had a great part to play 
As a matter of fret, the Bihar Provincial Conference bad passed the 
resolution of Non Co-opcration earlier than the Indian National 
Congress. BotJi tlic Students' Conference and the Bihar Provincial 
Conference had social reforms along wiUi political reforms as their 
objectives 

The Ami Purdah Movement in Bihar had been staned by Braj 
Kishore Prasad vsho vvas closely associated witli Saran dismct This 
movement started as a result of Gandhiji 5 visit to Champaran m 1917 
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In the course of his ^vork in connection %vith the Indigo Movement 
in Champaran district Gandhiji started a senes of schools in the 
intenor and some of them were put in charge of ladies who had 
joined Gandhiji s camp from outside Bihar This contact gave nse 
to the idea of the Anti Purdah Movement in Bihar The fruit is 
seen today when there is a girls’ college in Chapra and a large number 
of girls’ schools scattered throughout the distnct Go education is a 
common feature in the educational institutions 

PoUttcal Movement 


The refoTimst movement both in the social and political fields 
referred to earlier made the progress of the political movement from 
the first decade of the tiventieth century Smoother From the very 
early days of the Indian National Congress founded in 1885 Bihar was 
associated with it Some of the sponsors of the Bihar Provincial Con 
ference that started its career from nearabout 1904 took an active 
interest in the affairs of the Indian National Congress It iS a remark 
able fact that although Bihar ivas a part of the province of Bengal a 
separate Provincial Congress Committee ivas allowed to be formed 
m Bihar in 1906 and this separate committee actively functioned 
This was more or less due to the enthusiasm of men like Rajendn 
Prasad, Sachchidanand Sinha, Mahesh Narain and others Some of 
them had become the leaders of the youth moiTment and as mentioned 
earlier had organised die Bihar Students’ Conference which started 
holding Its session annually from 1906 The association of 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, the fint President of the Indian Republic with 
the Congress commences from 1906 when he joined the Calcutta 
session as a volunteer From 1906 to 1910 Rajendra Prasad was 
associated with the Congress but not vitally Through his influence 
some peisons from Saran district used to attend the annual sessions 
of the Indian National Congress In 1911 he became a delegate 
from Bihar and a member of the All India Congress Committee and 
since then Rajendra Prasad s association with the Indian National 
Congress has been intimate and forceful and due to his influence the 


Congress movement m Bihar and particularly in Siran distnct became 
a force The Congress session at Lucknow in December 1916 was 
joined by Gandhiji who had just returned from Soutli Africa a few 
months before ^jendra Prasad had attended the Lucknow session 
but he did not have any direct touch with Gandhiji and there was 
not even a casual talk between them It W’as at this session that one 
Raj Kumar ShuUa, a sturdy peasant from Champaran, met Gandhm 
and requested him to move a resolution regarding the troubles of the 
indigo culuvators m the hands of the European planters Gandhn. 
refused as he did not ha\ e any direct knowledge of the problem Bra 
Kisliore Prasad who ivtu also intimately connected with Saran disti^^ 
and a close associate of Rajendra Prasad in the rcformm 
m Bihar moved this resolution Raj Kumar ShuUa 
premise from Gandh.j. thw he ru.t ChampaSr 
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fulfilment of this promise Gandhijt came to Motihari in 1917. It is 
at Motihari that Rajendra Prasad had met Gandhiji for the ikt time. 

By this time a number of young men from Bihar like Maulana 
M^arul Haq, Dhamidhar, Ram Na^vami Prasad, Hassan Imam, 
Shn Krishna Sinha, Anugrah Natain Sinha and Sayed Mahraood had 
been closely associated with the Indian National Congress. 

Delegates from Bihar used to attend the Indian National Congress 
from the very early yean. The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal from 
1905 had its repercussions in Bihar and the district of Saran ^v'as 
affected as well. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Dr. S, K. Sinha and late 
Dr. A. N. Sinha tvho ^vere students in Calcutta during these 
momentous years had throtvn themselves heart and soul in the move- 
ment. The Swadeshi Movement had its ancillary in a bomb-cull 
followed by the revolutionary wing of the nationalists. It is common 
knoAvlege that many of the revolutionaries and their agents had 
percolated to the diferent districts of Bihar and helped in organising 
anti-British ideas. There was a time in 1906—1908 when every 
Bengali getting down at the railtvay stations of Saran district tvas 
shadowed by the C. I. D. men. 

At that time there tvas a great move by the indigo cultivaton not 
to grow indigo at the bid of the European planters because it tvas 
uneconomic. The Amlas of the planters ^vere also very oppressive. 
This movement had its repercussion in Saran district as well. In 
1908 there tvas an attempt to kill Mr. Kingsford, District and Sessions 
Judge of Muzaffarpur, by two Bengali boys for his cruel convictions 
when he svas the Judge at Alipore in Bengal. By mistake, a bomb was 
thro^m on the carriage ^vhich was supposed to be Mr. Kingsford’s 
and the occupants Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, the wfe and daughter 
of a local counsel were killed. One of the bo>’s, Prafulla Chaki svas 
arrested and shot himself dead. The otlier boy, Khudi Ram Bose, 
was arrested, tried and hanged at Muzaffarpur. The episode created 
a sensation all over Bihar and Saran ^vas also very much affected. 

A separate comraissionersftip known as Tirfiut Duisfon com- 
prising the districts of Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga -was created in the year of the execution of Khudi Ram 
Bose (1908). In 1912 the province of Biliar and Orissa w’as separated 
from Beng^. The next important incident which affected Bihar 
and the district of Saran was the visit of Gandhiji to Champaran in 
1917. The field had already been prepared and it tvas no wonder 
that the batch of workers wth Gandhijt from outside Bihar were 
quickly joined by Rajendra Prasad, Mazharul Haq, Shambhu Shanm, 
Anugraha Narain Sinha. Braj Kishore Prasad, Ram Nat\-ami Prasad 
and others. The technique of non-riolcnce and non-co-operation of 
Gandhiji won this historical Struggle and the miseries of the indigo 
cultivators were removed by an Act. During Gandhiji's stay in 
Champaran district he could snatch atvay a feiv dap to pay a visit 
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to Gopalganj in Saran district where he held a mass meeting 
Throughout his stay over six months in Champaran distnct he used 
to be visited by hundreds of men from Saran distnct wth their 
gnevances and requested to visit Saran The Champaran visit of 
Ghandhiji had a great political and social effect in Saran distnct In 
the social field an Anti Purdah Movement m Saran distnct was 
sponsored by Braj Kishore Prasad 

The later political history of Saran follows the trends that were 
common for the whole of India The first Great War of 1914 — 1918 
had Its effect A large number of Bihans and particularly from 
Saran well noted for martial spmt had joined the war at a cntical 
moment There were great expectations but the Montagu 
Chelmsford s Reform proposals published in July, 1918 were felt 
to be extremely inadequate The subsequent incidents came rapidly 
one after another The Rowlatt Act, Jalhanwalabagh incident at 
Amntsar and the horrors that were committed in the name of Martial 
Law in the Punjab created unrest and frustration throughout India 
The Muslims had resented the bumthating terms offered to Turkey 
and organised a mass Khilafat Movement ivhich for a pretty long 
time worked in close co-operation with the Congress In alliance ivith 
the Khxla^at leaders Gandhijt started the great Non Co-operation 
Movement in 1929 based on strictly nonviolence pnnciples Bihar 
received a close attention from Gandhiji and the first batch of the 
Congress leaders of All India importance A big meeting was orga 
nised at Darauli in the distnct of Saran on the eve of Korttk Pumtma 
Mela under the leadership of Dr Rajcndni Prasad who had throivn 
away his lucrative practice as an advocate m the Patna High Court 
at the call of Gandhiji From that moment Dr Rajendra Prasad 
became the uncroivned king of Bihar and had a large hand in shaping 
modem Bihar In the ivake of this movement Maulana Mazharul 
Haq had constructed an Ashram on the Patna Dmapore Road which 
subsequently became the famous Sadaqat Ashram the headquarters 
of the State Branch of Indian National Congress The National 
College at the initiation of the Non Co-operatioix btovemetw. 
located at Sadaqat Ashram The Non Cooperation Movement ivas 
nursed in full vigour in Bihar and the contnbution of Saran district 
was quite considerable 


The appointment of Simon Commission with non Indian mem 
bers to draw up a blue print of future India was boicotted 
Dr Rajendra Prasad again gave the leadership to this boycott 
movement ^Vhen Simon Commission visited Patna there ivL a 
great assembly of people including hundreds {from Satan district 
at the Patna Railway Station with black flags and a Ml throated 
slogan “ Simon go back ” 


The next phase of the Non CoKiperaiion Movement known as 
the Cml Disobedience Movement initiated by Gandhin m Anr,j 
1930. vs-as fully implemented m Samn district. In connection wuh 
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the Satyagraha Mo%enient sponsored by Gandhni a whirhvmd tour 
of the different parts of Bihar tvas done by Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru 
One of the famous meetmgs he addressed iras at Maharajganj 
Sometime after Dr Rajendni Prasad ivas arrested in Chapra and sent 
to Hazanbagh Central Jail After the Gandhi Invm Pact m 1931 
the Satyagraha tvas called off though peaceful picketting ts*as alloived 
for Swadeshi purposes The Non C(>operation Movement m all its 
phases had ahvays receised the fullest support from the distnct of 
Saran This sras more or less due to the constant tours of 
Dr Rajendra Prasad and his folloiiers throughout the district. One 
impact of Dr Rajendra Prasads \isit to the mtenor may be men 
tioned The tallage Chakia, police station Bhorey nas notorious as 
a village of criminals This nllage tvas \rsited by Dr Rajendra 
Prasad in 1926 and he spent a day there. The result tsas seen m 1930 
ivhen hundreds from ihxs tallage ttenl to jail Boycott of foreign 
goods in the tillages had been pushed up to an extreme end and 
eten kerosene oil vas completdy boycotted for some time The 
tillage Panchayat System stood tery tvell mtroduced for some time 
and the number of cases going to the courts had a distinct fall 

Another important eient t\'as the great Bihar Earthquake of 1934 
Saran tvas not so badly affected as some of the districts of Bihar like 
Monghyr, Champaran and Muzaffarpur A Bihar Central Relief 
Committee tvas formed tsith Dr Rajendra Prasad as Chairman and 
tvorked m close cooperation tvith the Protinaal Gotemment of Bihar 
and Onssa- From the elecuon of 1935 the distnct of Saran has shotvn 
her pn>Congress trends In all the elections since 1935 the Congress 
Party’s nominees hate been the majonty of the successful candicfees 
This district has closely followed the delates of All India Congress 
Committee and in the chaouc days of 1942 on the tvake of the Quit 
India Motement many of the locil leaders of Saran distnct played 
their part manfully courting arrests working underground and 
suffenno- great hardships At many places the police and the 
magistracy had to open fire and made mass arret. The communal 
ouAurst in 1946 unfortunately had its repercussion m this distnct 
as well A number of Muslims had left the distnct for Pakistan 
The formation of the Intenm Ministry in 1946 had to tackle this 
great problem In 1947 came the Independence for India as a 
Republic. 

We are far too close to the momentous esent of the attainment 
of independence and a correct appraisal of the contnbution of Saran 
distnct may not be quite objecuse We may, however, mention at 
one place a few penons of Saran distnct who played an important 
role They are Dr Rajendra Prasad Maulana Mazhamf Haq, 
Shn Mahendra Prasad Dr Sayyad Mahmud, Shn Jar Prakash Narain 
and Shn Jaglal Chaudhury There are other local leaders as well 
A bnrf reference has already been made to Dr Rajendra Prasad 
Maulana Mazharul Haq and Shn Mahendra Prasad Dr Sajyad 
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Mahmud closely folloived the footsteps of his father in law, Maulana 
Marharul Haq He was twice a Minister in the Bihar Cabinet after 
independence He was later elected Member of Parliament Shn Jai 
PrakaSh Naram another all India figure comes from Sitabdiara 
Receiving the early training and education in the States he has been 
in the forefront of the Indian politics for several decades He was 
once an active member of the Indian National Congress and was 
imprisoned in 1942 His subsequent escape from Hazanbagh Central 
Jail and remaining underground for a considerable penod had sent 
a stir throughout India Saran district being his homeland was 
particularly agitated on his escape from the jail He became a member 
of the Socialist Party and is now actively engaged in Shudan work as 
a very close collaboiator of Vinoba Bhave Shn Jaglal Chaudhury, 
a leader coming from the Hanjan community had given up his studies 
in the Calcutta Medical <^llege to join the Non Co-operation 
Movement His son ivas shot dead in the course of the movement 
He took a great interest in trying to implement prohibition in Satan 
district tvhen he tvas Excise Minister He stiU continues to be a 
member of the legislative Assembly Some of the other men of the 
distnct who had actively collaborated with Dr Rajendra Prasad m 
the Congress Movement from the very beginning are Sn Ram Udar 
Singh (Rahul Sankirtayan), Sn Jiten Ram, Sn Mahendra Singh, 
Sn Girxsh Tiwan and Sn Mathura Prasad who had been the Pnvate 
Secretary of Dr Rajendra Prasad as long as he was alive 

The later events refer to administrative history and have been 
covered in the text of different chapters The most important recent 
landmark is the abolition of zamindary This distnct had several old 
anstocraiic zammdar families like Hathua Manjha and Bettiah, etc 
The other administrative changes have been covered m the chapter 
on General Administration 
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THE PEOPLE 
Growth of Population 

As mentioned elsewhere "Sarkar Saran", as the distnct 
kno^vn in the early days of Bntish administration, consisted of the 
present Saran and Champaran districts Champaran was separated 
as a district in 1866 Saran district was originally a part of Patna 
Disision and continued as such till 1908 when Tirhut Division v\-as 
created consisting of a few districts on the north of the river Ganga 

The district of Saran has now three subdivisions, n ame ly, the 
Sadar subdivtsion consisting of twelve thanas Siwan subdivision 
consistmg of nine thanas, and Gopalganj subdivision with seven 
thanas The subdivnsion of Siwan was sanctioned m 1848 while 
that of Gopalganj w-as sanctioned by the Government in 1875 

Regarding the growth of population it may be mentioned that 
there was an Experimental Census in 1869 in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal The report of this Experimental Census of the popula 
tion by H Bav erely was published from Alipore Jail Press Calcutta, 
m 1870 This Experimental Census coming as it did almost 
immediately after Champaran was separated and just before the first 
Regular Census m 1872 has a certain importance m spite of the fact 
that the figures cannot be expected to be anything more than 
approximately accurate This vvas so as the techmque of conductmg 
the census was rather crude and the work was entirely of pioneer 
nature It may further be mentioned that the first Expenmental 
Census was postponed for a short time owing to apprehension of 
sev ere famine in Bihar and could only take place after a few months 
In Baverelys report it is mentioned that the Commissioner did not 
consider the returns to be very trustworthy But certain data are 
of particular mterest Revelganj which is a minor township now 
appears to have been an important town in 1869 Gopalganj which 
is now the headquarters of the subdivision was a pett> village 
consisting of 110 souls Basantpur which is an important village 
now had a population of 1,068 souls while Masrakh had a population 
of 3,407 The largest town in the district was, as could be expeaed 
Chapra, which had 45 069 soub Revelganj had a populauon of 
11,968, while Maharajganj followed with 10 084 souls 

The population statement of a number of places in Saran 
in 1869 census is given below — 
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Some statistical references of Saran are also mentioned in the 
East Indian Gazetteer by Waller Hamilton published m 1815, a copy 
of isluch IS a\'ailable in the National library, Calcutta From 
Walter Hamilton’s East Indian Gazetteer we find that at the instance 
of Marquis Wellesley, the then Governor-General, the Board of 
Revenue in Bengal had circulated various questions on statistical 
subject and the result of their replies showed that Saran contained 
12,0-1,000 inhabitants Of course, Saran included the distnct of 
Champaran as well 

Regarding the subsequent growtli of population the following 
quotation from the previous District Gazetteer of Saran (1930) is 
of interest " The first census was taken in 1872 and the result vv'as 
to show, for the present distnct areas, total population of 20,76,640 
persons At the next census taken in 1881, the number had nsen 
to 22,95,207, representing an increase of lOJ per cent, but this is 
partly attributed to improved enumeration, as it is believed that the 
first census was wanting in accuracy and completeness Dunng the 
next decade also the populauon grew steadily, and in 1891 the 
number of inhabitants enumerated was 24 65,007 or 7 4 per cent 
more than in 1881. At the census of 1901, it was found that the 
population had decreased to 24,09,509 or by 2 2 per cent This 
decrease was attnbuicd to four causes, the famine of 1897, a 
consequent reduction in the birthrate, plague and emigration In 
1911 the total population was 22,89,778, a further decrease of 4 97 per 
cent, due to a great increase in mortality, the average death rate for 
tlie decade being 40 5 per mille while in the preceding nine years 
it was under 30 per mille Plague was partly responsible for this 
increase and also a virulent type of fever which was prevalent in 
1903, 1905, 1909 and 1910 There was also a further increase m 
emigration, and a decrease in immigration, so that the decrease of 
nearly 5 per cent in actual population tends to exaggerate the true 
facts 


“ At the last census of 1921 an upward movement was again 
visible, the total population being 23,39,953, an increase of 2 21 per 
cent This increase was distributed equally over the three subdivi- 
sions It occurred in every thana and was most marked m Manjhi 
which was the greatest loser in 1911 In the decade preceding the 
census of 1921 the district enjoyed a period of comparatively good 
health, and plague lost its virulence It is noteworthy that the net 
gam of 50,523 is due entirely to the increase m the males, females 
being fewer by 17,560 There has also been a large decrease in the 
number of emigrants which more than accounts for the increase in 
the actual population this increase has occurred chiefly among the 
males of the labouring classes from which eimgrants are drawn in 
large numbers and consequently the increase m population does not 
mean that the pressure on the soil is still increasing” 
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From 1921 onwards the gromh o! population in Saran has 
shoim an upward tendenq^ The 1921—1950 decade ivas not 
favourable as there were epidemics ot fever, cholera and plague in 
1921 But the remaining nine years were normal The census of 
1931 recorded a total population of 24,86,737 which showed an 
increase of 1,40 515 or 6 3 per cent over the 1921 total 

The incidence of public health remained sausfactory throughout 
the next decade (1931—1940) The census of 1941 recorded the total 
population of 28 60,537 or a net increase of 3,73 800 or 15 per cent 
over the 1931 total It is also remarkable that during the enumera 
non of 1941 census the female population had shoivn an increase 
of 16 5 per cent m spue of the fall recorded m 1921 ichile the male 
population showed an increase of 126 per cent The growth of 
population was due in the roam to the natural increase 

In the first half of 1941—1950, public health in Saran appears 
to have been worse than at any time dunng the preceding ten or 
fifteen yeat^ Cholera, appeared m 1943, 1944 and 1945 and the 
'W'eragc annual mortality from Cholera dunng 1941—1950 ^^^as 
3,153 as compared with only 590 in the previous decade Fever also 
look a heav 7 toll particularly m 1944—1945, Cholera appeared in 
epidemic form also in 1947 and 1948 when there was also increase 
m the inadence of plague which took an epidemic form in 1946 and 
1947 The rest of the three >ear5 were free from epidemics The 
population in 1051 census was 31,55,144 which meant an increase 
of 2 94,607 or 10 3 per cent over the 1941 total Due to spread ot 
epidemics tlie pace of the growth of population was less in 1951 
chan in the census of 1941 


The following statement shows vanation m the population of 
die district since 1901 as mentioned m the District Ccm«j Hand 
Book for Saran, 1951 — 



Tenons 

Vanatloa 

iaale*> 

Yanstioo. 

I'oaalea 

Vanatjoa. 

Ter< eutaKo 








Tafia tioa 

1901 

SI 09 30S 


1(1 99 ISO 


13 13 029 


-J3 

1011 

22 89 C9£> 

— 1 I9«(ja 

10 01 420 

—31 010 

12 25 273 

— 83 654 

-40 

to**! 

S3 10 ■'“2 

4- 50 5^3 

1132 509 

+ 03 0S3 

12 07,713 

— 17 6«0 

+2.21 

IDS) 

SI sas' 


12.20203 

+«''«1l 

12 C« 531 

+38 821 


ion 

•8 CO '37 

+V3 900 

13 '4 ISI 

+ lo3 0Sl 

11 68 333 

+2 19 849 

+ 13 00 

1951 

31 SS I4i 

+S,9» CO' 

15 01293 

+1*7 099 

16 53 89] 

+ 1 «' 503 

+ ios 
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In 1951 census ihe following overall population figures- 
subdivisionwisc were recorded 


Name of subdivision 

^^ale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Sadar 

5,89,277 

6,67,029 

12.56,306 

Silvan 

5.07,969 

5,68,015 

10,75,984 

Gopalganj 

4,04,007 

4,18,847 

8,22,834 

The 1951 census 
below •— 

population according to revenue thana is given 

Revenue thanas 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

(1) Chapra 

4,56,548 

2,14,064 

2.42.484 

(2) Manjhi 

1,70.806 

77,059 

93.747 

(3) Parsa 

3.16,836 

1.51,565 

1,65,071 

(4) Masarakh 

1,96.484 

90,950 

1,05,534 

(5) Sonepur 

1,15,832 

55,639 

60,193 

(C) Bisantpur 

3,60,172 

1,67.309 

1,92,863 

(7) Snvan 

4,22.862 

2,01,468 

2,21,394 

(8) Darauli 

2,92,950 

1,39,192 

1.53,758 

(9) Mirganj 

4,57,416 

2,24,519 

2,32.897 

(10) Gopalganj 

3,65,438 

1,79,488 

1.85,950 


DENsrrv 


The census figures indicate an upsvard tendency m the incidence 
of density of the population per Square mile in Satan district In 
1921 the density was 877 persons per square mile and this ivent 
up to 932 and 1,072 in 1931 and 1941, respectively According to 
census of 1951, this district with a pressure of 1,182 persons to one 
square mile had the highest density in the State of Bihar Thu 
incidence could be compared with the neighbouring district of 
Muzaffarpur which had the highest density in the State m 1941 with 
a pressure of 1,077 persons to one square mile as against 1,167 persons 
in 1951. 

Siwan is the most densely populated thana with 1,565 persons 
to the square mile Guthni and Kateya are the only police stations 
with less than 900 persons to the square mile, the incidence of 
density being 693 and 896 to the square mile, respectively It ivill 
be of some interest to note here that in the Final Report of the 
Survey and Settlement (1903) it was observed that excepting 
Gopalganj the limit of population had been reached and it ivas a 
matter of congratulation that emigration ivas growing m favour 
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»=.b..hr >s shown below 

Name of the thana 


\i) Chapra to\m 
(2) Siu'an 

{3} Siswan • 

(4) Ekma 

(5) Raghunathpur 

(6) Marho^vrah 

(7) Baniapur 

(8) Barhana 

(10) Basantpur 

(11) Garkha 

(12) Mirgani 

(13) Mainsa 

(14) Sonepur 

(15) Barauh 

(16) MashrakJi 

(17) K-uchaikot 

(18) Gopalganj 
Chaprn M„fas,| 

(20) Parsa 

(21) Manjhi 

(22) Darauli 

(23) Bhore 

(24) Baikunthpur 

(25) Dighuara 

(26) Katia 

(27) Re\elgani 

(28) Guthni 


Area in Population 
square mile m 1951 


7 

160 

37 

54 

45 

113 

84 

70 

107 

169 

64 

143 

72 

67 

91 

174 

94 

155 

150 

152 

89 

128 

in 

105 

42 

87 

47 

61 


64,309 
2,45,111 
56,819 
81.494 
67,389 
1,58,862 
1.16,731 
91,979 
1,40,345 
2,19,827 
78 290 
1.71,043 
85.772 
76,779 
1.02,235 
1,96 484 
1.01.706 
1.62,718 
1.57,332 
1,57 774 
89 312 
1,26 447 
1.06 516 
1.00,485 
39,053 
78 151 
39 886 
42.295 


Density 

9 ^ 8 ?” 

1,565 

1,536 

1.509 

1,498 

1,406 

1,385 

1,314 

1,308 

1.301 

1.223 

U98 

1.191 

1,146 

1.129 

1.129 
1.082 
1,050 
1.046 
1,038 
1,003 

988 

962 

956 

930 

896 

846 

693 


Emigration and Immigration 
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ohscnauons of Dr Sir Gcorgt Gntrson regarding ilic clianctcr of 
the lihojpuri People of Wesum Dilnr — 

an active and alert nattonahty with feu and considerable 
abilities Dearly loving a fight for fightings sake they have spread 
all over Arynn India each man ready to carve liis fortune out of any 
opportntiity which may present itself to him Vs fond as an 
Irishman of a suck the longlioncd stalwart Bhojpuri wuh Im staff 
m Iiand, is a familiar object striding far ftom Ins home Thousands 
of them have emigrated to Bntisli colonies and have returned rich 
men every year still large numbers wander over Northern Bengal 
seek employment Calcutta is full of them 

With the present density and the exclusive agncultnnl economy 
of the district if ihc people do not go out of the district they v>ill 
starve or create other administrative troubles 

The emigration figures of 1921 and 1031 will be of some interest 
In 1921 census 1 17 854 males and 02030 females were enumerated 
outside the district In round figures I 11 000 were found m Bengal 
(chie/Iy in Calcutta and 21 Parganas) 28 000 in the United Provincts 
(now Uttar Pradesli) 18 000 in Assam and 2 000 in Bunna During 
the census of 1931 20 000 males and 18 000 females were found 
outside the district The round figures are not given m the Census 
Report of 1931 The falling off m emigration in 1931 is attributed 
principally to two factors (I) acute mdiisinal depression jn Bengal 
which compelled many emigrants to return home and (2) favourable 
economic conditions tn the district Migration statistics were not 
compiled at the 1941 census but u is presumed that a large number 
of persons went out of the district as recruits to war scrstces or 
sought work elsewhere The outbreak of the Second World V\ar 
also provided a great opportunity for employment outside the 
district As mentioned before the circumstances m Saran up to 
1947 were not favourable owing to the spreail of epidemics There 
would have been a vast number of emigration but horror of war 
due to the occupation of Burma and Singapur by Japan and imminent 
danger to the eastern part of the country checked the flow of 
emigration The figures of emigration from individual districts to 
other States of India vsere not compiled at the ISol census The 
Census Report 1951 (Volume V Bihar Part I Report) only gives 
the number of persons born in the district and enumerated outside 
The number of emigrants wiihm the State comes to 67 ‘’66 or 2IS per 
thousand of general population The corresponding figures men 
tioned in the said report for 1921 v\ere 45 998 within the State and 
I 64 163 outside Uie State This information is also not available 
m 1931 and 1941 censuses Since 1921 there has been substantial 
decrease m the volume of emigration from Chotanagpur and South 
Biliar Flam Divisions but emigration from North Bibar Plain to 
other provinces appears to have increased No approximately correct 
figures for the State could be arrived It may be near about two laUis 
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The \omme o£ immigration m Saran is much smaller as ^-.ould 
be expected and is mainly casual The number o£ immigrants in 
the census of 1921 isas 44,796 as against 50, 306 m 1931 The volume 
of immigration in 1951 comes down to 41,917 or 133 per 10,000 of 
general population as against 202 per 10,000 in 1931 census 
Regarding immigration the Census Report, 1951, mentions that ‘ In 
Saran and Muzaffarpur v.luch send out a large number of emigrants, 
the number of immigrants is only 1 3 and I 7 per cent respectively 
of the total population" 

The detailed figures of immigration are as folloiss — 


Divisions, State or country where 
bom with the State 

Persons 

Males 

Temales 

Patna Division 

6.502 

2 657 

3 845 

Tirhut Division (excluding Saran) 

14,572 

3,794 

10 778 

Bhagalpur Division 

946 

305 

641 

Ghotanagpur Division 

212 

79 

133 

State etc, in India be)ond the State 

19,291 

5.461 

13 830 

Countries m Asia beyond India 

376 

1C4 

212 

Counmes in Europe 

16 

14 

2 

Countries in America 

2 

2 


Total 

41,917 

12,476 

29.441 


Urban and Rural Popolatjon 

W 'IV Hunter in the Statistical Account of Bengal (Volume \I), 
published in 1877 had mentioned that ivith the exception of the 
three municipalities of Chapra, Snvan and Revelganj the population 
of Saran is entirely agricultural the so^alled towns are merely large 
Milages or collections of tolas, in the midst of uhich are conducted 
all the operations of rural life’ His observation more or less still 
holds gow as the population of the disinci e\en after the lapse of 
about eight decades \s mavnly rural The urban population in the 
census of 1951 was 1,20,158 and the urban rural ratio was 1 24 
The distribution of rural and * urban population of the list six 
censuses along with the total population is given below — 


\evr 

Total 

population 

Urban 

population 

Percentage 

urban 

Rural Pcrcentagi 
population t 

1901 

2109,305 

71,422 

2 93 

23,37.943 

97 7 

1911 

22 89 090 

63,179 

2 75 

22 26,520 

97 25 

1921 

2^,40 222 

62,463 

2 65 

22,77,759 

97 35 

1931 

24 80 "ill 

70,475 

281 

24 IG 2G2 

97 19 

1911 

28 60 537 

84,171 

290 

27.76.366 

97 10 

1951 

. SI 55,144 

1,26158 

4 00 

30,28,986 

96 00 
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The accepted chssification of touns according to population i 
as follotvs — 


1.00 000 and abo\e 

50.000 to 1,00 000 
20 000 to 50,000 

10.000 to 20 000 

5.000 to 10,000 


Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V 

The largest toisTi is Chapra ssith a population of 64 309 according to 
1951 census This is the only Class II tou-n m the district nou and 
there is no Class I toim The index of urbanisation has been some 
uhat slow as the folloiMng figures of population of the different 
toivns in Saran distnct vill show — 


Census year 


Chapra 

town 


Siuan 

toum 


Res elganj 
toim 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


51 C70 

13 319 

12,493 

57.352 

17,709 

13,473 

45 901 

15 756 

9 765 

42 373 

12 472 

8 334 

42 415 

11 862 

8186 

47.448 

14215 

8812 

55 !42 

18 386 

10 643 

64 309 

22 625 

11 321 


Tl,, Class IV to«-ns ertieised m 1951 namely Gopalpnj and 
a ^^pnlaunnS 14 213 and 15 690 reapecmel, 

\\''rraVSe rnfri^oi "a^Tiort 

fhJ’famines o£ 1897, epidemics like plajiie and teier in 1903 190a 
1909 and 1910 


I-I the headquarten, ot the district nas not only affected 

Chapra tl . ^ , gijg |„st its commercial importance 

tTrte shtftSfg oMhe riven Ganga and Gogra The dechne 

r;?p;iat.ono£ChaV '‘-“'‘■“V . , _ 

, 1 -ic a larcre number of offices of the State 

Recently there to been a la^e nu 

Government at dntr « 1 1^ P^^ .nvt.tutions which have attrreted 

two big colleges lor hoy niolussils The educated 

a Sict naturally nock to die district headquarters 

unemployed of the di^ The a>urts civil and cnminal have 

in search ol '■"P'”!™’?,', , led to growth ol the population 

S clHipK'’?-"! years ^ere n no -nder that 

irrcrSirofahmilToTper cent cl the population 
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The trend of popuhtion in Snvan, the next largest toivn within 
he district, lias also been somewhit similar The recent additions 
jf one Degree College a sugar mill, a distillery and a sugar mill at 
Pachruklii at a distance of fi\c miles from Siwan have added to the 
population and helped the urbanisation of the area 

Re\elganj on the river Gogra, was once a much more important 
place of commercial importance The Custom House at Rcvelganj 
m the nineteenth century controlled the trade to Nepal and through 
the rner up and down to a considerable degree The mam current 
has now shifted and a decline in nver borne liafiic recorded 

The industrial urbanisation in this district is practically nil 
The ullages that are on the way to be townships are Sonepur 
Marhowxah and Maharajgan] Without some mdustnal concerns 
the towns cannot have a quick growth 

It has been mentioned before that 96 per cent of the population 
of the district lives in villages In the three North Bihar districts 
namely Saran Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga the average density of 
rural population is well above 1 000 persons per square mile In 
Saran it reaches 1 145, Muzalfarpur comes next with 1 133 and 
Darbhanga is third with 1 085 ,The number of villages given in 
the cadastral survey, revisional survey and the different censuses do 
not tally with one another It is mentioned in the cadastral survey 
(1893—1901) that According to the Mtlan Khasra figures combined 
with those for villages topographically surveyed we get a total of 
4 863 villages to which must be added two entire villages absorbed 
in the Chapra Municipality The average size of a village is only 
55 of a square mile as against 67 in Muxaffarpur and 1 14 in 
Champaran The thana average ranges only from 69 in Gopalganj 
to 41 in Mirganj 

The largest village in the district is Shitab Diara measuring 
nearly 16^ square miles it is however, a dmra village, ami esdndmg 
It three other dtara villages of more than 7 square miles each the 
largest upland village is Parsa m Manjhi thana with an area of 
slightly over 6^ square miles The smallest village in the distnet 
IS Bankati m thana Gopalganj vnth an area of less than an' acre and 
a half Altogether there are only 218 villages many of which he in 
the diara which hav e an area of more than 1 000 acres and 697 villages 
ranging between 500 to 1 000 acres the balance are all under 500 
acres m extent Shitab Diara is still the largest village in the 
district 

The revisional survey operations (1915—1921) had mentioned 
4 682 villages The census of 1921 recorded 4 341 vnllages as against 
4305 in 1931 4 259 m 1941 and 4 285 m 1951 From the field 
5/iuj/iara£ which has been conducted after the abolition of zamindan 
the number of recorded villages comes to 4 891 The reasons for 
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the variation m the number oE villages are as folloiss firstly Sarai 
IS a nserain district and due to the actions of its three great rivers 
the Ganga, Gogra and the Gandak. the nver islands are constant! 
being destro>ed and reformed At one place, the river is cutun' 
into Its bank and washing auay tiffage sites and groves at anothei 
point the shore is receiving an alluvial deposit to fill up the void lefi 
by the receding water The second valid reason may be the forma 
tion and disappearance of the small hamlets and tolas There are 
some villages which are called "Scchtragt gaxvn" or the village 
without any light or uninhabited 

Tile average number of inhabitants in a village according to 
the census of 1951 comes to 707 as against 524 m 1921, 561 in 1931 
and 652 m 1941 The last District Gazetteer published m 1930 
mentions that ‘ there had been steady increase m the size of the 
village since 1872 This tendency has evidently persisted and is due 
to the value of land being so great that the building of new village 
IS almost an impossibility, and the erection of a new hamlet or tola 
or even of many new houses is no easy task The observation of 
Mr A P Middleton still holds good as owing to the heav-y pressure 
on soil tliere tre not enougli lands to start new villages 

The drift of rural population tow'ards tovvTis has started but is 
not appreciable yet ‘Without industnahsation the towns are not 
in a position to absorb any sizeable percentage of the rural popula 
tion The towns, however, provide modem amenities which are 
not found in the villages and so they have attracted the nch and 
moneyed class The abolition of zamindan led many of tlie ex 
zammdais to settle m towns where they could invest their money 
m trade and industry The opening of colleges and sugar mills at 
Chapra Siwan and GopaJganj are also responsible for this slight drift 

The imbalance betv\een the amenities and the social standards 
between the villages and the towns cannot be to the good of the 
district The accent has recently been to remove this imbalance 
dirough die development projects The National Extension Service 
Blocks have a comprehensive programme for an allround improve 
ment of 'the villages in selected circles The idea is that if a group 
of villages improve, fay osmotic process the other villages will also 
improv e 

Displaced Persoxs 

The heav 7 density and the close use of die lands m this district 
do not bear much scope for absorbing any sizeable percentage of 
the displaced persons due to the probfem of partition in^l9f7 The 
number of "West Pakistan refugees in the census of 1951 in Saran 
was 288 out of which 201 were males and 87 females The majoniy 
of the West Pakistan displaced persons v\ere non agncultunsts anc 
by nature they v\ere hardy and active From migration register 
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maintained in the collectorale office it appears that there avere 
34 families who entered the district from West Pakistan Almost 
all the refugees of the West Pakistan hate been rehabilitated in the 
district and majority of them are notv engaged in trade and commerce 

Some displaced persons came to Bihar from East Pakistan during 
1948-49 but large scale movement did not begin until the second 
quarter of 1950 tvhen there were fresh communal disturbances in 
East Pakistan Several thousand displaced persons crossed over the 
border and entered into the Pumea district thousands more tvent 
to their relatives and fnends m different districts of Bihar and 26 176 
were brought to Bihar from overcrowded transit camj>s in West 
Bengal The census of lOol enumerated 1 947 displaced persons of 
East Pakistan m the district out of which 969 were males and 978 
females Tiie majority of the refugees of the East Pakistan were 
agriculturists and so the rehabilitation problem in Saran which is 
agriculturally itself overpopulated was a bit difficult Two relief 
camps— one at Chapra and another at Hathua— were opened for 
temporary rehabilitation of the displaced penons of East Pakistan 
From the figures of the displaced persons received in camps from 
East Pakistan through official channel it appears that the number 
of the displaced persons of the East Pakistan were more than 
enumerated in the census of IQol The Chapra Relief Camp was 
opened in 1950 and closed m 1951 and the Hathua Relief Camp 
which was also opened in 1950 continued till March 1952 The 
number of displaced persons m both the camps was 3 663 out of 
which 989 deserted the camps 147 were repatriated 234 died due 
to natural death and the remaining 2 293 were rehabilitated in the 
different camps of the State It appears from the official records 
that only ten displaced persons of ;^st Pakistan got employment at 
the district headquarters Chapra 

The second wave of the displaced persons of East Pakistan were 
those refugees who were transferred from the Bettiah camp in the 
Champann district from 1957 to 1958 The number of such dis 
placed persons is 448 and they have been rehabilitated m the Sripur 
, Rehabilitation Colony There is a scheme to rehabilitate both the 
agriculturists and non agricnltunsts displaced persons in the district 
The displaced persons in Saran district have not created any 
administrative problem as they have in some other districts of Bihar 
The few hundreds of them have been absorbed m the population 
and have mostly taken to service or profession 

LA^GUACE 

The vernacular spoken all over the district is the Bhojpuri 
dialect of the Bihari language v hich according to Gnerson s classifi 
^tion falls into the Eastern group of the miter sub branch of the 
Aryan languages as a whole The Bhojpnn is an off-shoot of 
Eastern Hindi spoken in the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh It 
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has been held to be a direct descendant of the old Magadha 
Apabhrans It takes the name after the pargana Bhojpur in 
Shahabad and the dialects slightly differ in Saran having a tinge of 
the dialects spoken in the districts adjoining Saran Without going 
into anj scholastic discussion one may generally say that the language 
of Muzaffarpur distnct to the east of Saran across the nver Gandak 
IS western MaxthiU, while the language of Patna distnct across the 
river Ganga and opposite the south-east comer is Magahi So far, as 
might be expected, the language of the east of Saran is affected w ith 
Maithili pecuhanties and that of the south-east with Magahi There 
are also some local pecuhanties, bale being used for "he is" instead 
of bare in Shahabad, while lu the past tense of the verb, u is 
substituted for the I which is usually typical of Bihan, eg, dekhaue 
‘ he sav\r ' Kayatht is confined mostly among the Kayaslha commu 
nity and for the documents in the courts 

It may also be cursorily mentioned that the Bhojpun speaking 
tract which covers Saran distnct as well is almost a byword in tlie 
Indian Union as the home of a martial race Bhojpur pargana has 
been famous for martial activities through different ages and the 
Bhojpunas were given preference as BanduAccM (matchlock man) 
during Mughal India The tract has always been a fruitful source 
of recruitment for the police and military The stalw'art Bhojpuna 
with his burly lathi (long staff) has been a famiher object striding 
over the field far from his home Somehow the dialect of Bhojpur 
has also been taken as virile as the Bhojpuna 

Reucion and Caste 

According to census of 1951 the Hindus form 87 8 per cent 
and Mohamedans 12 17 per cent of the population The balance 
comes from the Sikhs, Jams, Christians, etc 

The Hindu population consists of 27,73,529 souls, out of whicJi 
13,16,609 are males and 14,56,920 females Mohamedans account 
for 3,81,153 Souls with 1,84,378 males and 1 96,775 females 

According to 1951 census the number of Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tnbes and Backward Classes were as follovv^ — 


Male Female Total Percentage of 
the total 
population 


1,54,206 1,77,517 3,32,023 10 52 

221 231 452 

1,72 683 1.74 918 3.47.631 


(1) Scheduled Castes 

(2) Scheduled Tnbes 

(3) Backward Classes 


11 00 
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Religions 

Mohamedins are evenly distnbuted in the district Their 
representation is strong in Siwan thana while the Muslim population 
IS lowest m Sonepur revenue thana In Snvan thana alone the 
Muslims account for 51,135 souls excluding Siw’an proper In Sonepur 
revenue thana there are only 6,729 Muslims among 1,09,059 Hindus 
The Muslims follow the same profession or occupation like the 
Hindus 

The last census of 1951 records only 293 SiUis although tlie 
number may have multiplied by now as this small community is 
very vigorous in extending their occupation and invite their brethren 
from other parts The majority of Sikhs m the rural areas reside 
m Basantpur police station and mostly engaged in various types of 
trades and commerce The number of 64 Jains recorded in the 
last census appeart to be an under-estimate The majority of jams 
belong to the Marwan community and there are quite a few of 
them in the towms and townships lik-e Chapra Revelganj, Siwan, 
Mirganj and Gopalganj They are engaged in various types of 
trades and commerce and although a very small minority count a 
lot m the society as most of them are quite rich The Christians 
have been recorded at the small figure of 105 m the last census and 
this also looks to be an under-cstimate The majority of them are 
shown to be m Sonepur and Basantpur police stations Sonepur 
Railway Colony has a number of Christian families some of w^hom 
are Anglo-Indians It may be mentioned that the oldest Christian. 
Mission m Saran is the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission which 
was «tablished m Chapra in 1840 There is also a Roman Catholic 
Mission at Chapra besides a Protestant Mission at Siwan named 
the Regions Beyond Mission The American Mission has a branch, 
at Chapra which is managed by ladies 

Castes 

There has been no castewise enumeration in the census of 1951- 
Probably this was not done witli a view to discourage caste 
consciousness but the hold of the caste on Indian life is so deep 
that for various academic purposes castewise figures would have 
been quite interesting, particularly because of the impact on the 
rigours of the caste system Castes have not become extinct from 
the district by any means The traditional division of occupations 
according to caste has, however, been m the melting pot and 
untouchability in loosening its hold more by social education than 
by lawr 

The last castewise enumeration was done in 1931 census In 
1941 census owing to v\'ar exigency this along with many other tables 
As mentioned before castewise enumeration was 
oeliberately dropped in 1951 census For having an idea of the 
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numerical strength of the principal castes we ha\e to fall back upoi 
the figures of 1931 census which are gi\en beIoi\ — 


Principal castes 

Total number 

Bhumihar Brahman 

9o 422 

Bania 

3 734 

Barhi 

19571 

Brahman 

I 76 875 

Chamar 

1 40 763 

Dhanuk 

19 686 

Dhobi 

W 899 

Dom 

7450 

Dosadh 

84 460 

Goala (Ahir Gope) 

S 3“’ 608 

Haiam 

35 794 

Jolha {Muslim) 

99310 

Kahar 

11 213 

Kamar 

50 no 

kayastha 

39 487 

koin 

J 08 000 

kumhar 

34 507 

kiirmi 

1 08 512 

Rajput 

3 51 348 

Teh 

704J5 

Tanti 

7588 


A brief note on the principal castes %\U1 be of interest not to 
underline the element of casieism but to shou the particuhr occupa 
tional role some of these castes play Most of the castes follow 
particular professions This trend now is on the decline 

BRAHll/AIS —The hereditarj occupation of Brahmans is priest 
hood but owing to the changes in the economic trends many of them 
ha\e taken to cultisation as a means of liselihood while the number 
of service holders among the Brahmans is also not negligible In 
this district vve find a large number of Kanaiijia and Sakaldwipi 
Brahmans The Kanaujia arc sub-divided into Kanaujia proper 
and Saryupan or Sarvana The Saiynpans are considered to be 
of an inferior status because they are supposed to have left their 
original native place in Awadh and minted to the banks of Sar>u 
or Cogra during the lime of Rama and also because the) habituall) 
accept alms Bin nevenhcless the) have sinct scruples rcfprding 
ceremonial punt) food and drink and social habits. There is a 
common proverb Tin Kanaujia Tenth Chulha wliicli means that 
three Kanaujns u/ll have thirMa cookwff places and so lerj strict 
the) arc with ihcir taboos 
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Cloth manufacture rvas an important industry in the past in Saran 
As early as 1853 the Collector o£ Sarkar Saran in his letter no 128 
dated the 27th October 1865 reported to the Commissioner on the 
state of cloth manufacture and the probable future demand for 
English cotton goods m Saran This industry ivhich iras the 
monopoly of the weavers declined owing to the increased price of 
the raw matenals and foreign competition in the second half of the 
nineteenth century especially of Manchester cloth Reielganj the 
great cotton mart of Saran had rostered a great decline i here 
the weavers in large number have given up weaving The cottage 
industry is getting fresh lease of life under the present Government 
The Jolahas are now classified under the Backward Classes in the 
Constitution They have upgraded themselves by education and 
look upon the word Jolaha as a contemptuous term They iie 
now called Ansaris They have shown a great adaptibility to neu 
designs and craftmanship vn textile goods Not only do they form 
a very progressive and useful element in society but they are politically 
a well knit body 

Religious Beliefs Manners and Customs 

Religious beliefs of the Hindus ^The religious beliefs of the 
Hindus have undergone a great change with the lapse of lime The 
Hindu religious faith is a mixture of animism polytheism and 
monism The monism is an abstruse theory of philosophy and is 
adhered to by a few highly intellectual people The followers of 
Dayanand Saraswati or the Arya Samaj are beheven of monism 
The Brahmos believe m monotheism of the Upanishada and discard 
image worship Polytheism and animism are followed by the 
common people The Hindu religion is still pre eminently ritualistic 
and the worship of gods is look^ upon as the first duty of man 
Oblation prayer and the recitation of the sacred hymns are also 
observed The Hindus worship a legion of gods and goddesses but 
the primary gods and goddesses are ^ ishnu and his consort Lakshmi 
ShivT and his consort Bhawani or Parvati Saraswati Ganesh Diirga 
and Mahavira There are a large number of temples old and nei 
scattered throughout the district Lord Siva has also a great number 
of temples but the temple of Hanhar Nath Mahadeo at Soncpur 
attracts devout Hindus not only of Saran but of v\hoIe India during 
Knrtika Puriianiast 

Among the nature gods Agiii (Fire god) Siiry>-a (Sun) Sesa nag 
(Serpent god) and Indra (Rain god) arc worshipped Hanumanji 
IS taken by some to be tlie most powerful and benevolent among the 
hierarch) of g^s Mahaviri Jhanda or flag tied in a long bamboo 
IS seen hoisting in the court)’ard of the Hindu who worships Mahavir 
or Hanuman 

\mong the non Vedic gods BliainNa and Gonna are supposed 

be the^village guardians and watchmen and the dcstro)crs of 


malevolent spints Brahma Pichas, is the ghost of a Brahman v\ho 
meets a violent death and is also vvidelv worshipped, but the Brahma 
Baba of Mamva has attained a local celebrity Every devout Hindu 
has a separate room for devakurt or the household god Small image 
of godUngs are also worshipped They are mostly small mounds of 
earth and they satisfy the masses 

Sacrifice is believed to be greatly efficacious and thus it is looked 
upon as a bargain or give and take between god and man Goats, 
Iambs, cocks and pigeons are sacrificed to quench the thint of gods 
Big animals, like horse and buffaloes, are rarely sacnficed At Flnwe 
village there is a temple of the goddess Sttjgh Vahtm (Durga) where 
buffaloes are sacnficed on the Durga astami day m the month of 
Choxlra Living kids used to be offered to the river Ganga This 
offering is done by throwing the kids in iJie sharp current of the 
Ganga Sacrifice of animals is now on tlie wane 

J?e/igioiu beUejs o/ the Muslims —Monism is the cardinal 
p-'inciple of Islam and a devout Musalman has no other god but 
Allah and his Rasul or Messenger, the prophet Mohammad But 
a son of saint worship or Pir worship has become a common feature 
A Pit’s tomb often becomes a place of pilgrimage In Saran there 
arc several tombs of the Mokhaaums which are locally visited on the 
occasion of the C7rs ceremony The devout Musluns keep awake 
for the whole night and after uie recital of the maulood, the Chadar 
or the sheet by which the tomb of the Pii is covered, is changed 
The Wahabi sect of the Muslim community is not m favour of the 
tfrs worship The village LarkiDargah contains the dargah of 
the saint Shah Aryan of Patna Tradition asserts that the saint v\as 
attracted by the solitude of the place and performed a Chla here, 
that IS, gave himself up to religious contemplation for 40 days He 
also it is said, set up a religious establishment (Khankah) which 
Vs as endowed by the Emperor Aurangreb, this institution is held in 
great veneration by the \luslim community and the proceeds of the 
cndovsment are utilised to meet the expenses connected vsuh the 
dargah The anniversary of the saints death is celebrated on the 
Util ot RahiuxMxix e\«y yeax awi WiwAsea vA 

pilgrims 

The village Hasanpura contains the remains of a large mosque 
and the dargah of the Makhdum Saiyed Hasan Chisti, who came from 
^rabia to India and settled here The tomb of the saint is visited 
by both Hindus and Muhammadans 

In Chapra proper the tombs of \I»r FaizuUih Shah Shershah, 
Hiji Shah Mubarak Pir Nazur Shah and Pir MaUian Sahid are the 
most important and are visited by the Muslims 

Saran is one of the very few districts m Bihar v\heTe there are 
a number of Kadiani Muslims The presence of the Kadianis here 
is vvorth investigating 
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BARHI — This community is e\enly distnbuttd all over the 
district The Barhis or the carpenters are by profession artisan and 
they generally supply agricultural implements to the villagers and 
get returns both in cash and kind 

CHAMARS —The Chamars are notified as Scheduled Caste and 
besides the traditional profession of making footvsear, the} also follon 
cultivation The servaces of the women folk are frequentl} requi 
sitioned as midwife although they are untrained and follow crude 
methods They are now quite progressive and if given opportunit} 
they could equal any other community in any work 

DHANUK AND KAHAR-— At one time the Dhanuks and 
Kahars along with their womenfolk earned their livelihood as 
domestic servants of the richer sections When Palftis vs ere in large 
demand the Kahars liad a good income as PaJAi bearers The 
Dhanuks and Kahars have been clarified under the category oC 
Backward Classes 

DHOBI —Dhobis are the wtishermen and belong to botli Hindu 
and Muslim communities In the rural areas the Dhobis are still 
paid in kind or allotjed fixed bundles of crops during the time of 
harvest In the urban areas they are paid in cash Hindu Dhobis 
have been classified as Scheduled Caste while Muslim Dhobis have 
been put under the Backward Classes The spread of literacy among 
them has not been very rapid 

DOM —The Doms of Saran district are divided into two distinct 
classes— Doras and Magahiya Doras They are notified as Scheduled 
Caste under the Constitution of India At one time the Dora earned 
their living out of breeding pigs and making and selling of bamboo 
umbrellas, baskets and fans The Magahiya Doms had at one time 
a notoriety as being clever thieves Rislcy in his book T/ie Tribes 
and Caste of Bengal’ observed 

"Systematic robbery is so far a recognised mode of fife among 
the Magahiya Doras that it has impressed itself on their religion and 
a distinct ntual is ordained for observance by tliose who go forth 
to commit a burglary *The object of veneration on these occasions 
is Sansari Mai, whom some hold to be a form of Kali but who seems 
rather to be the Earth mother known to most primitive religions 
No image not even the usual lump of day, is set up to represent 
the goddess, a circle one span and four fingers m diameter is drawm 
on the ground and smeared smooth with cowdung Squatting 
m front of this the vsorshipper gashes his left arm with the curved 
Dom knife and daubs five streaks of blood wath his finger m the centre 
of the circle, praying m a low voice that a dark night may aid his 
designs, that hts booty may be ample and that he and his gangs may 
escape detection ’ But this picture docs not hold good now and 
the Doras have very distinctly upgraded themselves 
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The Dorns offer an 'extremely interesting study At one time 
liiey were of almost nomadic habits and they lived by hunting, 
dancing and telling fortunes The women folk Ind a reputation for 
making love philters and medicines to procure abortion but this does 
not hold good in every sense now 

A curious illustration of die religious beliefs of the Dorns Ins 
been furnished by a fonner Subduisional Oflicer of Snvan A man, 
named, Kan Dorn, had been much troubled by an evil spirit which 
the wizard whom he consulted found to be the familiar spirit of a 
neighbour, Gokhul Dom Kan thereupon came to an agreement 
with Gokhul lint he would recall the cmI spirit and never allow it 
to haunt Kan again, and tiiat should the spirit ever trouble him 
again, Gokhul would be liable to pay compensation amounting to 
25 This agreement w'as carefully recorded m a formal docu* 
mem signed by witnesses, but in spue of the deed and the penalty 
to w'hich Gokhul was liable the evil spirit would not icniain 
•quite and again visited Kan, with the result that he sought redress 
in the criminal courts and brought a charge of cheating against the 
other party to the transaction 

Doms are now receiving sclioolmg and getting employment 

DOSADH — Tlic Dosadhs have been classified under the Consii 
union as Scheduled Caste They have practically monopolised the 
duties of Chauf idars and Goratls some are also cultivators and the 
rest are labourers They also rear cattle and pigs Tlieir women 
supplement the income of the family by working hard Some 
Dosadhs have now become reputed cook and some have been 
employed m hotels and lestaurcnts and in the house of the rich 
Dosadhs have also been receiving schooling and getting employed 
They show the results of accultunsation and behe Risleys remarks 
They are now a useful element in the society and are progressing fast 


HAJAM —The Hajams are now included in the Constitution 
under Backward Classes and arc also known as A^ni and Thakur 
They have earned the reputation of being clever Their chief 
•occupation is shaving but some are also go^ cultivators and rear 
cattle They are paid both in cash and kind Their role during 
betrothal is significant though it is on wane Some village haiams 
practise a nide form of unscientific surgery 


TLLI -Tehs have a monopoly of making and selhno- oil this 
being their traditional occupation a large proportion are Wain 
merchants and many combine money lending with their trade °The 
proverb ‘ Turk, teli, tar, tn tinon Bihar’* means that Bihar is made 
™ of Mutammaflam Tela and toddy palms In the villase economy 
■a Tell IS indispensable ® 


JOLAHA -Among the Muhammadans Tolahas 
numerous They weave cloth and some are ragaged 


are the most 
in agriculture 



Customs 

Orthodox Hindus observe various customs from the concept 
in the womb till death There are forty samskars which are to 
ooserved but now a few are observed stnctlj 

Birth 

During the penod of pregnancy the mother is subject to sane 
taboos In the case of first pregnancy the woman has to be sa\ 
from attacks of eval spints and she has to observe a number 
restraints During eclipse she is not permitted to cut aiiythi 
with force and is asked to hold kus grass and stone m her hand t 
the eclipse continues Bitter and sour food and acidy fruits arc n 
to be given to an expectant mother She is also not to sleep m tl 
angan oc courty'ard or under a tree She has to wear amulets i 
VN’ard off the evil eye 

In a village and m die family of the common man at th 
inception of labour pain she is laid dovm in a room which has bee 
swe^ clean and kept warm demi lighted and free from dratigh 
A midwife generally Chamam (a Chamar Dai) is called t 
attend the expectant mother from the delivery of tlie child to 
penod of ten or twelve days Thom old shoe fire and sword ar 
kept at the door of the room to ward off the evil spirit Th 
expectant mother often ties up a herb with a pair of rings rount 
the waist A brass dish is beaten to herald the birth of i male child 

After delivery the navel cord of the child is cut and ashes and 
oil are first applied on it and then the baby is washed If the 
nevvly bom child is unconscious the placenta is put on the lire and 
the cord is nibbed to revive the child Tlie mother is supposed to 
be unclean for tvvelve days and in the upper cistes for twenty dvjs and 
IS subject to vanous taboos 

A ceremony called Chhalhihar is observed on the sixth day 
of the childbirth and a good deal of rejoicing is follovxtd Pujah 
IS performed by a pandit or priest and food is offered to relatives 
and fnend Presents are given to mother and child bj the elders 
A major custom is observed if the child is bom during a partuuhr 
period known as sataisa which is supposed to be inauspicious If 
the cliild IS bom during sataisa naksfialra the fatficr is not permittetl 
to see the cluld unless sataisa puja is performed after the lapse of 
27 days or other more 27 day^ The naming ceremony or \amlar72a 
"s generally held on the I2tli day of the childbirth provided the 
cluld is not bom diinng the sataisa penod 

The other major samshar is mimdan or ifie first tutting of the 
hair of the child. But now in some cases this rite is held simtiUa 
ncouslj wath the xtjanayan or sacretl thread ceremony Upanayan 
or Jatteut as it is popularly knovvn is ilic ritualistic ceremony of 
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investing the boy with (sacred thread) A mandap is 

erected in front of the house decked witli phntam trees, mango 
leaves and green fruits and a pitclicr (kalas) is kept full of vvater 
and turmeric Relatives and friends are invited and the rite or 
-sacred thread ceremony is performed after observing various obliga 
lory rights Priests, barber and other attendants usually receive 
gifts in the form of cloth money, corn and even lands Feasts are 
given to relatives and friends Hindu law givers like Manu and 
■others had sanctioned this nte obligatory only to Brahmans and 
Kshatriya but now a great laxity is seen as Vaisya and Hanjans also 
take the sacred thread 

Marriage 

The next imponant samsftnr is the marriage nte which is 
performed with some pomp The Hindu Dharma Sajtra has classi 
Red eight types of marriages Mamage is generiUy settled after 
examination of the lioroscopes of both the bridegroom and bnde 
by ail astrologer who predicts whether the stars of both arc m 
harmony and whether the married life will be lucky But tins 
practice is slowly falling into disuse among enlightened people and 
cases of love mamage are becoming common Inter-caste or even 
inter racial marriages hav e also been assimilated in the society 

Mamage is usually settled by the guardians of the parties but 
the consent of the bridegroom or bnde is not ignored An 
auspicious day according to Hindu calendar is fixed for performing 
mamage On tlie stipulated day the bndegroom with a party 
consisting of relatives and friends visit the house of the father of 
the bride In the auspicious Tioftsfiafrii live mamage rite is per 
formed by a pnest and the Vedic hymns are utter^ to solemnise 
the marriage After the performance of some rites the ritual of 
Kanyadan or giving away the bnde is done by the guardian of tlie 
bnde which is followed by Kanyapamgrahana or accepting of the 
bnde by the bridegroom an the ueccmace of soPemn pledges The 
nte of mamage usually comes to a close after giving vermilion or 
stndurdan by the bridegroom on the forehead of the bride The 
smdurrfan has now percolated io all the castes and communities where 
Jt was unknown some years before - 

Funeral rites 

It is taken to be the religious duty of a son to perform the last 
Tite of the deceased father for his spiritual salvation The dead 
body IS usually earned on a bier by persons and is usually cremated 
on the bank of a nver or a lank Cremation is also performed m 
a desolate place called marghat and only the remains of dead bodies 
of some reputed persons are brought for immersion in the Ganga 
^st rites are generally performed by the eldest son of the deceased 
father and in the case of mother by tlie youngest The dead body 
of die new bom up to the age of five or six ye^rs and of the sanyast 
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OT iscciic IS usuaJIj, buncd I cpcrs ind ihc person dead of 

bite and small poK are immersed by fisttiung an earthen pot to the 

neck 

The person uho kindles fin. in the p\ie is called Karia or chief 
mourner and has to obsent scscral restrictions for a period The 
mam sradfi is performed on the trs-clfth tlay of the death of the 
deceased Tnrapana and Pmda or oblation and ball of rice or cake 
IS offered to the deceased by the karta and the family priest utters 
hymns for the sahation of the soul Siadh is perfonned according- 
to the social status of the deceased but an e\tra\agancL beyond the 
means is often seen Stadh ai a later date at Giya is often done 

Customs amom Muslims 

Some of the customs of the \fiiliamntadans are different from 
the Hindus The \fijshm nomcn during peigiiancy obsene like 
the Hindus a number of restrictions Alter the birtli of a dnid 
the father or any male member present recites the e-un tlie prayer 
called in \rabic in the can of the child For forty days the mother 
abstains from regular prayer The ^fushms circumcise their male 
children before tliey reach tlic age of seten or eight years Thes 
also peiform the Btstntllali or vial toh ceremony of the child at 
the age of five by reciting ifie serses of the holy kuian This 
ceremony is supposed to mark the beginning of the educational 
career of the child On the occasion of this ceremony ssseets are 
distributed to friends and relatises 

i\/iinirtge— The marriage customs of tlie Muhammadans are 
more simplified than the Hindus Coiirislnp before marriage is 
slos\ in coming m because of the purdah system among tlie Muslims 
Tsvo male sMtnesses bear testimony to the celebration of the marriage 
after taking consent of the bride After her consent tliev declaie 
her intentions to the public and then the sermon of the Khutba e 
trtkah IS recited TJie brides father or I ali gnes au-ay iJie bride 
in marriage to the bridegroom On the e\e of departure of the 
hnde to tiie home of the bridegroom the a ceremony is per 
formed They are made to see each others face in a mirror and 
to read the Kuran togethei 

Death —Kecita\ of serses from the holy Kuiau and Kalma or 
la xlalulnh Allah Mahammad ui Rusul td allah or there is no god 
except Allah and the prophet Mohammad is Ins Messenger ire made 
m low soice in the ear of the dying man The deid body coiered 
sMth cloth IS placed in i bier (jauaia) and is earned by men 

to graveyard The last prayers are offered near graveyard The 
dead body is kept in the grasey'ard the head being kept touards 
west to face Mecca After the grave is closed the imam or fahr 
recites verses of the Kuran and all present pray for the peace of 
soul On tlie fortieth day alms arc thsmhuted and a dinner is given 
to friends and relatives 



Cnsrovts of S\iurvrio\ A.\n rriQUFiTF 
Social enqueue is strict on salutation \ oung cliildicn are taught 
b> their elders to offer saUuaiion to the elders 1 he manners oE 
salutation of course differs according to the degree of seniority ot 
superiority of the man to whom the salutation is offered 15ut the 
custom of touching the feet or to lay prostrate Iiefore the Guiu is 
slot\l> dying out \ salutation (PuniUHi) ssitli folded hands to cUkrs 
and to friends and odiers of the equal status are noas the lorm of 
salutation Ihe uttering of the nords rf/nn/a tit and m/«i/i arc betoin 
mg out of fashion from the inotle of salutation n^change of smile is 
alw a recognised form of greeting When Uvo Nfiislnns meet the 
junior offers greeting by uttering Salani )V(ile Kum and the elder 
recognises the greeting by uttering Kuvi Salain 

According to old cotie of etiquette one should not be sitting in 
a chair while the elders are standing h is also coiisultred a breicii 
of etiquette and particularly disrespect to InadaM if one in a 
community dinner finishes his food and stands up s\Iien otheis are 
still eating 

SupFRSriTlOSS 

The preiious belief in incantations witclicraft ghosts or t\il 
spirits and the e\d eye is on the decline These malesolent spirits 
are in the tillages still propitiated by means of offerings by ivitchcraft 
or o}has who are supposed to control oier them due to mcaiita 
tion and omcle Diseases hhe cholera plague and small pox are 
at times taken to be due to the displeasure of the goddess Kali ol 
Durga and offerings and the recital of the text of tlie Diirga dotio 
are made by professional priest and ofha In cases of snakebite 
generally exorcism is practised 

There is a popular notion that particular days are auspicious for 
trasels to one direction and inauspicious for other directions 
Astrologers are consulted for laying the foundation of a house on 
a particular land digging the s\ell and starting business Appearance 
of some birds and animals while m journey is supposed to be 
auspicious and some to be inauspicious Crossing of jackal of one s 
a\ay is supposed to be inauspicious while mongoose and dear 
auspicious Fluttering of right eye in male is belieied to be the Sign 
of good omen and ill in female white left is auspicious for female 
and inauspicious for male This picture is more of an unlettered 
man m the Milage and is almost ^ding away 

Inter CASTE Rfuitions 

The traditional diiision of tama or caste is a part of the societv 
but the pointedness of casteism of the old has practically died out 
Untouchabihty is now a crime People of different castes now do 
not hesitate to take food on t common table in the restaurants and 
hotels Inter-caste dmmg is common in a hotel No one question> 
now as to who is employed as a cook in a hotel or a restaurant 
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Intci-caste marriage and interrace a!so are noA\ tolerated The 
facilities of communication and the presence of different tjpes of 
people in the tillage or tot\n, co-education m the institutions, a shift 
m the social status have all heJpeil caste s)stem to shed its perpetuation 
of difference hetiveen a man and a man The liquidation of the bad 
aspect of caste system has started and the trend cannot stop non 

SwAMi Diiarni Das 

Suami Dhami Das is taken to be a contemporary of the 
Tmperor Aurangzeb He was bom at village Manjhi m C 1646 
A D Ills ancesters were employed on the post of Dezian m the 
Manjhi estate Dhami Das lias also served the estate before his 
renunciation Dhami Das was a follower of the school of the great 
Ramanand, a propagator of A'aMnavtsm His religious ideas were 
like those of Kabir Das, the great reformer He discarded idolatry 
and superstitions He had established several maths at different 
places Parsa math near Ekma and Salmam math near Bhatni, 
where mela is held every year, are associated with him and his 
disciples Sikalanand, Sadanand and Sivanand There is also a 
math at Manjhi The number of his followen would be about a 
lakh Dhami Das was the author of two Hindi books, Prem Prakash 
and Sahhd Piakash 

Religious Movements Between 189S and 1895 

There liad been anti kine movement, the ploughmen s begging 
movement and tree daubing mystery which all took place between 
1893 and 1895 

Antt Ktfie KtUtng Movement 

Anti kine killing movement was started by the Gorakshtni 
Sabhas for the protection of the cattle Emissaries were sent out to 
further the legitimate object of the societies, the care of diseased, 
aged and useless cattle Subscriptions were collected all over the 
district and even Muhammadans contributed But unfortunately 
some untoward incidents happened by the neus of Baf-rld not in 
the neighbouring districts of Ballia and Gonkhpur But soon it 
was controlled by the authorities concerned 

Ploughmens -Begging Movement 

The ploughmen’s begging movement should more properly be 
called a move for encouraging Mahadeo puja The ploughmen had 
to undergo an elaborate penance which according to the belief was 
imposed by the god Mahadeo to expiate the sm committed by the 
arnicultural community in overworking dieir cattle The ploughmen 
had to giv e their cattle three days’ rest and go round the neighbouring 
villages, carry tlie plough and beg with the proceeds three whevten 
cakes were to be prepared, one for the ploughman himself, one for 
the cattle and the third to be buned under their stall 
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Tree (iau&ntg Mystery 

Ttee-daubing ^sas another \videspread rao\ement the meaning 
of ■which %sas a mastery It began in February 1894 near the 
Janakpur shrine m Nepal and spread through the Gangetic districts 
eastwards to Bhagalpur and Pumca and westward through many 
districts o£ the United Protmces (Uttar Pradesh) The moieinent 
consisted of marking trees with daubs of mud in which hairs of 
different animals were stuck One theory was that the marks 
onginaced from animals nibbing themselves against the trees another 
was that the sign was merely an advertisement of the Janakpur shrine 
Anotlier theory pointed out that it was suspicions that it should 
follow the Gorakshini agitation hostile to the administration and 
that the move was a secret agitation against the Government This 
movement had a quick decline 

Social Life 

Property and Inheritance 

For Hindus the law of inheritance is governed by the Hindu law 
and in the case of the Muhammedans by the Mvihammedan law 
It is the general principle of tire Hindu law that property devolves 
on the sons on the death of the father According to Manu the 
great lau-giver to the nearest sapmda die inhenlance next belongs 
In deference of the Hindu law n Hindu s property is never held m 
abejance As soon as the last owner of the property passes awa> 
his property devolves upon Ins nearest sapmda, or the person 
connected nearest A Hindu accrues his right in the ancestral 
property as soon is he is conceived such right cannot be iccrued 
m the separvle property of his father 

In joint property the share of the members is not specified 
Before the passing of the Hindu Amendment Act 1930 except 
Stndhan a woman was legally not supposed to be the last owner 
of the property nor a married daughter covdd cliim right m her 
fathers property But now i daughter his as good a claim in her 
fathers property as the son providetl lier father does not debar 
her by Hvs Secondly a widow had only life interest m the property 
and she wav not legally entitleil to dispose of her property as she 
liketl That disqualification is now removed 

In tins district the right of inheritance accrues from the side 
of the father Matnarclucal sy’stem is foreign to this district except 
in the Stndhan m which Uic right of inheritance accrues IcgvUv 
from the mothers side But in this also lavs seldom operates ami 
the sou is alwayx prefcrrtd by the mother The sister due to licr 
inniic love v.uh brother hesitates to go to the court of hw for the 
assertion of her right 

So far as Muliammcdaiis arc concerned the father has ah<ohiic 
right lit the properties and can debar any of the sons from inheritance 
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i£ he IS not satisfied Autli his son In Muhammedans the daughter 
lias IS good a chim in her fathers proptrt) as the son and th^re is 
*1 fixed ratio of the right of son and daughter 

Famiis Lift, 

The fimrl) Jifc of tfie Hindus is catcgoncalf) difFerent from 
the western family system where the family constitutes of husband 
asife and their children In joint family system the members of 
more than one generation Use together and ha\e property in common 
But It has lost much of its past force due to economic necessities 
and social changes The joint family system is disintegrating now 
c\en in the ullages The following table from the census of 19 jI 
a\ill gi\e a general picture about the family composition of one 
thousand families in this district It would not howeser be proper 
to generalise on this sample sur\ey of a aery small unit — 
ramtl) composUwn of 1 000 households of geucral ffopulalicu 
Sample household population— 


Persons 

6S78 

Males 

^034 

Females 

3S44 

Heads of households rnd tlieir wives— 

Males 

874 

Females 

527 

Sons of heads of households 

1 072 

Daughters of heads of households 

804 

Other relations to heads of households— 

Males 

1 088 

Females 

•^014 


On the a\hoIe the family life is indixidualistic and not community 
minded In spite of the social bonds and resmctions of the so-called 
advanced and educated population the aboriginals of Chotanagpur 
live a more community minded and /ess individualistic life 

Montage and Morals 

Hindu marriage is supposed to be more sacramental c/ian 
contractual But that conception is now on the wane ”1 he standard 
of morality of the people is generally good 

Monogamy is generally practised but polygamy is not unknown 
Polyandry is unknown m the distria Polygamy is practised only 
when the first wife is cither suffering from sterility or from any 
incurable disease 

RestriclioJis on mama^e alliance 

‘\famage regulations are governed bv Inv longsanding custom 
nnd traditions In Hindu society tlie marriages between near 
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'iclati\es are aUvays improper and ^oid TJie marriage regulations 
o! tlie both paternal and matemal sides are foUo^^€d The part) 
must not be connected either with the maternal side or the paternal 
side Apart from these, the marriage between the same golia is also 
improper Marriage with the inaterml uncle or his sou is held to 
be impropei among the Hindus 

Among the Muslims also law and tradition impose certain 
restriction on mamages according to Muslim theolt^y Contract 
raarrnges under Act III of 1874 are also common The recent 
amendments to Hindu Law' of maiTiages liave brought about great 
changes The number of cimI marriage and mter-cast marriage is 
small in the district Trom the enquiry in the District Registrars 
office at Chapm it appears that there liad been two cuil mamages 
in, the district— one in 1942 and the other in 19t4 and the parties 
were Bengalis Inter caste mamages according to Vedic rites are 
not registered 

Douiy System 

Dowry system is still prevalent among tlie upper castes though 
It has been declared by law illegal In a middle class family the 
inamage of a girl has become a great problem due to dowiy problem 

Widoii; Re marriages 

The position of the widow without the power of the purse is 
not satisfactory Widow re mirnagc is not held to be abnormal 
now Due to the efforts of Aiya Sainaj some manages of the widows 
are yearly performed 

Divoice 

The ancient law giver had laid down certain conditions under 
aihich disorce can be allosved, but m actual practice mamage among 
Hindus svas treated to be an indissoluble saenment Among the 
Muhammedans dnorce (Tatak) is permissible but the monetary 
cocidicions are severe The Table below will give the number of 
divorced males and females in different age group based on sample 
survey population of 1951 — 


“Vge group 

Total 

Males Females 

Divorced 

Males Females 

5-H 


16,978 

36,826 



15-24 


20 877 

23,839 

o 

6 

25-34 


13 018 

21,925 

12 

15 

35-44 


1C 235 

18 448 

22 

33 

45—54 


13 205 

14 822 

17 

75 

55-64 


9 197 

11.192 

9 

31 

65-71 


6039 

7,089 

5 

60 

75 and o' 

kcr 

3 59S 

4.142 


25 

Age not 

stated 

153 

67 
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brie£ reference to some of the old correspondence on sati may be- 
made The Patna Conn oE Circuit on the 6th September 1824 
asked the Magistrate to include into sail report one additional 
column to indicate the profession and circumstances of the husband 
‘ In order to ascertain if it %\as prevalent among the opulent and 
better educated classes in addition to the poor ignorant and also the 
magnitude thereof” The Registrar of the Nizamat Adalat ms 
referring the Magistrate from time to time to see that uomen having 
children under a certain age nere prohibited from burning themselves 
on the funeral pyres Circular Orders dated the 29th April and 4th 
June, 1815, signed by Puisne Judges John Tombello, James Stewart 
and Robert Ker were sent to the Magistrate of Saran to strictl) enjoin 
the police Darogas proceeding immediately on receiving the mforina 
tion of sail if likely to occur and to prevent the ceremony Cases 
of sail m other districts used to be reported to the Magistrate of 
Saran to keep himself apprised of the facts The Magistrate was 
informed by a copy of the proceedings of the Nuamut Adalut, dated 
ihe 26th September 1815, that two prisoners, named Khedu Kahar 
and Chunu Kahar, had been convicted being declared guilty by the 
Fatwa of tlie Law OfTicers of the court in case of a sati The Nizaimt 
Adalut, however, released the prisoners as it was found that the salt 
was voluntary and unattended by any criminal conduct on the part 
of the prisoners and proper measures appear to have been taken 
for the support of the infant child of the woman performing the salt 

There are interesting documents m the correspondence volumes 
for the year 1816 showing how the Regulation prohibiting salt came 
to be enacted It appears that there was a circular in ISIS to prevent 
burning of women having infant diildren This v\as interpreted in 
various ways and constantly led to mis inierpretations Texts from 
Virhaspati translated by Colebrook were cited The English trans 
lations of three ” Beivaslhas'’ of the Pandit of the Sardar Dewani 
Adalut were sent All this was a great departure from a letter, dated 
the 5th December 1812, which said that a fundamental principle 
of the British Government was to allow the most toleration in the 
matter of religion and when it was further laid down that the consent 
of the woman must be there before she was allowed to become a sati 

The steps taken, however, slowly reduced tlie praatce in this 
district prevalent among the widows of advanced age and m proper 
nrcumstances only In 1827 certain cases of sati had occurred in 
Saran district in the teeth of opposition of relations of victims 
Mr Pringle, Magisrate of Saran was warned by the Patna Court of 
Circuit in a letter, dated the I8th December 1825, that m none of 
these cases the police was present and tins was considered a shir on 
their vigilance 

The practice olsati or the burning of the widow lias totally been 
eradicated from the district In the living memory of the people 
no cave of lati has occurred 
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The oltltsi profcsiiion a$ prostitution is tilkd Ins been in 
cMstcncc in this (hsirict from nncient times The ttonomn, 
<lcpentlcncc o£ svomcn mtl Iheir subordinitc phee m socicij is one 
<){ the causes Apin from i ccmin pcrctniigc of this population 
being rcrniitcd from among the dependent uomen uidous or those 
ssho have been enticed away it is jieciiliar that there arc some 
familjcs ssho follow tlic profession of prosiiinuon as a ijtreditary 
profession 

There are iisualfj two classes among the prostitutes The 
position of one tlas5 is such that the) feel almost insulted if they 
are describetl as prostitudcs The) claim to be the follossers of the 
m)tholoqical Gandhaiaas who were famous for dancing and singing 
Man) of the women of this class arc expert in tlancing and their 
sen ices arc usuall) engaged in social functions like marriage etc 
It IS not that some of these dancing women do not become concubines 
of the richer folk but they consider themselscs as superior to the 
other class who cam a In mg by hiring themselscs 

Saran district had a much larger number of women of these 
two t)pes before The number has considcrabl) declined since 1940 
Before the partition of the coumr) there were a large number of 
Muslim families in Chapra belonging to this profession After the 
communal not of 1940 man) of them hate left for Pakistan or hate 
gone to other districts of India The abolition of Zammdan and 
the deterioration of the economic condition of the common man 
Jia\e affected these professionals very adveTsel) The welcome changes 
in social ideas do not encourage the singing and the dancing of such 
women at the social functions Without a leisured class of men with 
long purse the financial condition of such women is bound to 
deteriorate This is wliat has happened and man> of the girls of such 
families are now getting themsehes educated and turning to other 
professions This is a good field for reclaiming these women and 
Titilising them for handicrafts or other skilled professions 

At Chapra tliere are about 60 families of this profession mostly 
confined at Bhagisan Bazar area There has been no segregation 
of this class into one partiailar area BUagtran Bazar is near Chapri 
Railwa) Station and quite dose to schools and colleges This 
mahalla being one of tlie busy centres of the town should has e been 
out of bounds for such women They are all unlicensed (1958) but 
a list of such families is maintained m the thana register as dancing 
and singing girls The other colony of such w omen is at Nfaharajganj 
which IS an important centre of trade and commerce 

\n enquir) discloses dial the prostitmes Jiave their n n social 
code They are dnicled into three sub-castes %iz Gandharva 
Ramjani and Afusalmani Tlie professionals belonging to tht 
Gandharsa sect are all Hindus Those belonging to Ramjani mav 
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1)C eitUci Hindus or Mushms Musalinim prosmutts arc Muslims 
They have marriage restrictions and there cannot be any intcr- 
marvngc betsveen one sect and the other The Gandharvas claim 
a certain amoiiiu of aristocracy and trace gencology from the mytholo 
"icnl GindhiTMs noted foi beauty and skill in dancing and singing 

The anmnl fair at Sonepur which usually meets in the month 
of Noiembcr used to attract hundreds of prostitutes and dincing 
girls from different parts of the Sntc and beyond Decades before 
.Sonepnv fair used to be the nicctnig place foi the Rajas and 
zamindats, big agriculturists and busincssnitn and laUis of common 
men The dancing girls bad a good harvest The iiifluv of a very 
large number of prostituies in the Sonepur fair every year defmitclv 
pulled down the standard of morality of the jrcople of the district 
Ihe previous incidence of venereal diseases was very high m the 
district partially because of this There was a time when a fee of 
Rs ^lOO or Rs 1,000 for a feu dances of some noted dancing girls 
at Sonepur fan was a common feature Lakhs of nipees used 
to be spent over them and there used to be a sort of competition 
-among the richei jieoplc to patronise the dancing girls The 
common man used to rum Imnself by visiting diseased uomcn 

\s mentioned before the abolition of zamitulaii and the 
economic detcnontion of luiherio moneyed class had affected the 
influv. of such vs omen m Sonepur fair The visit of the dancing 
girls ami prostiuitcs has been banned by the Stale Government m 
Sonepur fair since 1957 As a matter of fact, this ban has pviUed 
down the revenue from the settlement of the land for holding 
5onepiir fair But this was a fitting step to be taken by the Welfare 
Stale 

In a similar mannei at every important mela and fair there used 
to be an assembly of some prostitutes This feature is still continuing 
but there has been a decline m the number for reasons indicated 
before There has been no ban on them at the other melas and 
fairs 

It cannot be denied that there is a certain amount of under 
gTound traffic m women In pre partition days traffic in v\omen 
particularly from North Bihar, was known One of the aids to this 
traffic of women was the very large number of mefas and fairs It 
IS usually the women folk who patronised the mefos and fairs and the 
scheming men used to pick up girls who had been separated from 
their families either by accident or through some deliberate rtisc 
It IS a notonoiis fact that the traffic in women s\?as mostly thriving 
because of their unfortunate demand, in the Punjab After the 
partition of the country there has been a decline m this trade But 
It cannot be said that traffic m women has been stamped out In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the Immoral Traffic Aa of 
1957 has been extended to this district but it has not been enforced 
•Socnl consciousness has to be aroused and a proper rehabilitation m 
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the pnctical field is nccdsar} There cannot be any monf 
reinnimcni unless these ssomcn art rclnhilitated financiall) What 
cier be the ncgitisc side of the question it has to be admitted 
that the dancing girls had kept up the flou of traditional dance and 
music at a time SNhen there svis no State patronage 

DRf\kl\( 

So far as drinking is conccnict! it inav be nieiuionctl that during 
the regime of the First Orngress Ministry a portion of Saran district 
had been declaral to he a prohibition area fJnfortiuntelj the ban 
did not produce sery tangible results There wns an illicit trade m 
inioMcanls and seltnn drunkards started csen drinking meth)Jatefl 
spint s\hen the) ditl not get their country liquor* I his ban svas 
imposeel in and ssitli the resignation of the First Congress 

Ministry the issue lost its moral force and u ssas formal!) ssithdraun 
in 191j 

Tlic innuincnhlc tal and Hiajitr trees in tins district fuse led 
to a craze for tan The bcscragc of unfermented tal juice is Mid 
to have medicinal snluc rennented tal juice or tan is almost tlie 
poor mans beer and any prohibition of tlie drinking of tan uill 
ilcprnx them of a source of joy But it could be controlled 
Sale of tan is comrollcd b) the Fxcise Department but illegal 
rapping of tal trees for tan is difftctih to check There has been 
no proper census of tal trees m this district but the number must 
be man) thousands Sale of cotiniry liquor is also controlletl b> the 
Excise Department There arc licensed shops both m the touns 
as sscll as m the rural areas tvhcrc country liquor of different grades 
IS sold There is a ban for the consumption of country hquoi 
•within the premises of tlie sliop This is mostly folloued by breach 
The original idea is that if there is a ban of consumption of countr} 
liquor ssithin the shop premises there mil be a decline m the 
consumption of the liquor It ssas thought that the people s\iH 
hesitate to bu> bottles of country liquor and uke them home f«> 
dnnkin" the beserage But this is counteracted by allouing tlie 
people drink just outside the shop Sale of foreign liquor is als> 
controlled There are sxry feiv shops in the district for foreimi 
liquor Tlie enormous rise in the pnee of foreign liquor stands as 
a check to its promiscuous consumption The use of ri/ra or 
unfermented tan has yet to become popular 

Certain types of criminal offence are usually associated sMth 
promiscuous drinking One belongs to the category of sexual 
offences Crime figures of such offences uill be found in the 
relesant chapters but it is difficult to say svhat percentage of such 
fi<nires could be said to be due to dnnking Another common 
offence associated suth drinking is gambling Gambling is quite 


• Th s was th pcnoixal expcnence of the Ed tor His cook had to be ho»p lal ..ed 
at Gopalganj for drink n" methylated sp r t and be ng uneonsc oos 
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common It may be mentioned here tliat during Dtxuali gambling 
IS rery common There are various modes of play i\hich could be 
■described as gambling The most favourite mode is the play rviih 
dices and gambling wth cards Card games are popular in modern 
society Such games are bridge, flush, rummy and Un tasia 

Home Life 

Du elhiigs —The houses in the villages differ considerably from 
the houses m the urban areas The villages m this district along 
with most of the other districts of Bihar excepting the districts in 
Chotanagpur are usually clustered together at a space of a feiv miles 
in betsseen and apart from the cultivation land The essential 
charactensiic is that the dwellings in a village will all be at one and 
the same area although there might be a few houses at Smaller 
distance due to their cropping up later or due to the fact that they 
belong to the socallcd lower caste men who have built their own 
colony a little away from the so-called higher caste people The 
induidual houses are not sued within the cultivation land of the 
tenTnts There might be one or two small watch sheds within the 
fields Villages have not grown as haphazardly as towns m the 
disiTiLt Most of the houses are kxitcha being built of mud and 
plaster with thatch ceding and every well to do man has a small 
nngan attached to the house Usually there is a cattle shed or bathan 
just m front of the house There would also be a sitting place or 
a paved courtyard in front of the house where tlie village elders oi 
friends would assemble or where ceremonies are held The houses 
m the duxra are merely hutments and are entirely constructed on the 
higher elevation and at a considerable distance from the bank of the 
■nver The dinrn villages are particularly liable to be inundated 
by floods or burnt down by fire There is no sewerage system 
within the villages and consequently dirty water is allowed to accumu 
late outside the houses The houses of the well to-do cultivators 
have tiled ceding and some of them have a second storey which is 
-as feoihn There as anvacnaVAy a porntm set apart for the 
kitchen The compiratively poorer men follow the same pattern, 
of the house but at a smaller scale The number of rooms will 
depend on the size Tzid the economic status of the family A pveen 
brick built house was a lanty a couple of decades back Excepting 
V'.ell to-do zammdars there were hardly any one who cared for bnck 
built houses But now conditions have changed and people ate 
going m for houses built of bricks and cement * 

The villagers lack a sense of sanitation and this is particularly 
due to the absence of proper conservanc> arrangements The cattle 
are generally kept just in front of the houses and this causes a lot 
•of filth and insanmiion Comptwt pits are mamtaincd just in front 
of the houses and naturallj leads lo flies and mosquitoes Sanitary 
hvatones can be counted on fingers m the villages As a maticr 
of fact, ovNing to the lack of conscrvtncy amiigcincnts jt is iiuitli 
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1)) ihe nuinicipaluics I he diurici hoirds or iht local boards lia\c 
also ncglcttcrl ilic arboiicuUnrc b) ihe roatls in the interior It is 
c\trcmcJ> regrettable tint not man) of the tillages in the district can 
boast of a road connecting the village to the mam road 

Diesj ami Omame/tts 

Dress of the jx.ople Ins also undergone a great change Sonic 
costumes which wxre regarded as abnonnal for the common man 
two decades back arc now widely m vogue vdiilc many of the old 
costumes arc disappearing Costumes like a pair of trousers shirts 
an open neck coat or a buttoned up coat came into vogue m tJic last 
50 )ears due to the contact of the Bntisliers Most of these dresses 
have now been adopted bj the oOice going people businessmen and 
students Economically a pair of trousers waauld he cheaper m the 
long run and would last for a longer time than a pair of dhotis 
There should be no wonder dial trousers or paijainas are replacing 
dhotis to a considerable c\ttni vchicli are still \ct) highlj pric^ 

The common lower garment of male still remains to be the 
dhoUs both in the villages and in the towns although paijamns and 
trousers have replaced the dhotts to a large extent A dhott is 
usually 45 to 50 inches in width and 4^ to 5 prds in length with 
a narrow coloured border on cadi of the lengthwise sides There 
IS a colossal waste of cloth in this particular type of wear The 
mill made dhotis arc widely used Handloom dholts are now 
replacing mill made dhotis to some extent khaddar dhotis are very 
expensive and are not popular Textile and Jiandloom fabnes have 
made a great progress The First Great ^Var gave khaki cloth which 
IS vsidely used for shirts and trousers particularly for rough outwear 
The Second Great 'War brought in Bush shirts and Hawaian shirts 
Even the use of multKoloured and printed Bush shirts for males 
has come in Three decades back a Bush shut m an office would 
have been considered almost a sacrilege in an officer although it is 
quite common now in the summer Readymade clothes are 
cheaper Students and office-going people commonly wear more of 
"Bush shirts and trousers in summer and a pair of trousers and a coat 
with a knitted pu/f-over m wrnter Wtxjl ts rrofv n-cdely ssmtsble 
and the w omen folk find great pleasure to knit, hiirta a loose 
upper wear garment of the male is going out of use along with 
niiriai art unbuttoned upper wear which has two small strips to be 
tied down to«-ether at the middle of the stomach is going out of use 
Bantyan, liaffslnrt drawers are the unden%ear for the males 
Costiimes like open neck coat shirt and tie long coat and prince 
roat are no longer confined to the educated people of the higlier 
income tntiup There is clearly more casualty in the dress of old 
f TTialw There is less consumption of coarse cloth and more of 
middle fine and superfine cloth Texules haie a bigger market 

<:nn still remains the chief dress of ladies Usually it is 45 to 
50 inches ivule and 4J to 5 yards long with a coloured border on 
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Ijoih ihe lc«stln\ise sides Tbi-sc borders are oC \anou5 designs 
,ind \ar> in sMclih Suthna (ladys paijama) for Muslim ladies is m 
use Under wears are commonly used Blouse or a loose upper 
ascar knossn as ]h\da or cliolt, with brassters is commonly used A 
chaddar or a silk or cotton piece as a wrap is usually used by orihodoK 
and rich ladies when going out Muslim hdics cover themselves 
with burka when they go out and want to observe paidah Tlie 
use of I Mr] a is going down Snlanr, dopaila and paijaimi arc u«ed 
by many ladies and specially by school and college going students 
This dress lias come from the Punjab and Ins been found useful for 
physical exercise Shawls arc used by the ladies of the luglicr 
income groups 

A male child wtan a short pant Jmijairm shirt gcuip Anita 
and coat as upper garment while a female child wears frock sal lar 
and fiurtn 

For special occasions like niamages or the festivities nort 
ceremonial dresses are put on An orthodox Hindu bndegnxjm 
would put on jamrt and jora achkan and churidar patjuma or a 
short coat and chundnr paijavya Another favourite dress wouhl be 
a very fine dhoti, a silk }wta and a silk chaddar A head gear is 
an essential part of the bridegrooms dress Flowing pagri tor the 
bridcOToom is dying out A Jtfushm bridegroom would be dressed 
in a siierxiani and a c/iurirfar or c/iiisf pmpimn An orthodox Hindu 
bride wall be presented in a beautiful san tlie pnee of which will 
depend on the financial condition of the brides guardian Rich 
Beuaras! sans are still the fashion in the richer elements Ornaments 
are a part of the dress of the bride On the marriage day a Muslim 
bride puts on a s/in/mna {pat)ama /iirin and oi/miii) brought by the 
bridegrooms party For a Muslim bnde also various ornaments are 
a part of the bridal dress Fdiicated and westernised bridegroom 
and bride have been known recently to discard the orthodox robes 
for mamage 

A dead body is always covered with a new piece of cloth 1 lus 
IS a part of the funeral custom and m the years of the Second ^Var 
v\hen there was a rigid control over doth a quota used to be set apart 
for such purposes and the applicant had to fill in the name of the 
dead person According to Hindu custom the mourner is to wear 
a white piece of cloth and utlan from the date of the cremation 
(agiu saust ttr) to tlie day of the last rite usually on the tenth day 
after the cremation {dasKartna) 

Shoes and chappals form the footv ear of the average man with 
some money both in tlie urban and the rural areas \illagera wJio 
are not fashionable or have no money still use chamania shoes or 
shoes made of untanned hide Combing the hair is a common 
custom The use of cosmetics lipsticks rouge and other articles 
of toilet has come to stay and their popularity depends on taste 
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better that tlic aieragc tlucll.ng in the ullage does not hate a 
‘ purpose of latrine a deep pit is usnall) 

^ a little disunce of the duelling lint this docs not prmidt a 
good sanitation The open spaces in the oiitskiils of the iilhires 
and the nearby fields are commonly used by the iillageis to male 
lip the lack of proper prnics in their mdnidiial houses This 
creates a i elicate problem to the ii omen folk nlio usually -o out 
to the field either rrt the early part of the dawn or alter uiglitfall 
in groups Borehole latiines are non being introduced iii the 
Milages 


The to^vns in the district of Saran as a rule, haie been alloucd 
lo grou in a ^ery hapha 2 ard manner Not one of the present tniMi 
m the district has had a phnned programme belnnd their 
Excepting the district Jieadquartcrs of Chapra, the othei touns Jiave 
5^oi\n because of commercial or administratis e importance Usitalh 
the area uherc the court buildings and the officials Ine is a better- 
site than the bazai portion Unfortunately there is not much of 
parity between the municipal amenities m these tuo areas There 
is a clear sseightage for the area where the officials live althou'rh the 
mam mumcipnl income comes from the othei portion ” 

The houses in the towns are more built of buck, mortar and 
cement Old type houses of the richer people have angms and a 
number of rooms, a poition of which is separated for the ladies 
It is unfortunate tliat very little attention was paid to ventilation 
of the Using rooms m the past Not much attention had also been 
paid to the bath rooms and lavatoiies Sannary privies are now 
coming into use but their number is siiH very limited The munici- 
palities control the construction of the houses and are responsible 
for making the conservancy arrangements TJie arrangements are 
poor Service latrines are still common and it is revolting- to hunnn 
prestige that night soil should be carried m buckets on'^tlie beach 
In the baza} portion houses are extremely congested and shops and 
duellings arc intermingled and are sited on either side of the roads 
It IS unfortunate that m spite of open areas being available tlurc 
should be an overcrowding in partKular portions of the town 
Unplanned houses are the iisinl feature m tlie jowns Miu) of the 
houses are such that thc> are not fit for human habitation but the 
povert> of people his forced them to live in such hovels iluin 
areas arc not sepirated and the condition of some of the slum arens 
js shocking Tliere is no planned housing area in the town 
There is no tliougluout cii> development and shun cltirmic 
progrannne >et 

Unfortumtcl) housing problem is such tint iliere is not iiukIi 
of sociability and friendliness in the same areas it is not iintisinl 
for two neighbours being onl> of a nodding acquaintance although 
they may have lived side by side for yeai-s I Ins urlnn true is, 
however, entirely absent in the villages 
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tu\mlufe and deforatton 

Ftonihne — Po'vsession of furniture is a sign of money and taste 
In the Milages the a\er3gc common man has not got the money to 
indulge in a number of furniture The aieragc liouschold ot a 
middle class fatnilj mil ln%e a mmiber of chmpats or sleeping cots, 
one or two chairs, some wooden benches tables and a few rope 
charpais which are put outside for friends to sit and gossip 

Urban influence has recently been responsible for the richer 
Mllagers to go in for chairs anti tables, better type of cots, dressmg^ 
and dining furniture, almirahs and so forth I he accent on the 
dcielopment of Milages through Community Projects will make the 
Mllagers more furniture minded Slowly the pvah, used for sitting 
purposes for taking meal, will be substituted by stools, chairs and 
small tables for the Mllagers of higher income group The clnnge 
has already started 

The kitchen utensils are the ladies' prerogative and there h.is 
not been much of change The utensils for cooking in common 
households are batuh for cooking ricc or pulse, cauldron ot brass 
or iron, pans and tongs foi baking cliapalts, chhnnauia for fTyln^ 
pooris, hachanns and puas Earthen pots, brass and copper pots 
and lliali (brass plate). IcUi (water po^), Katora, chhipalt, etc , are 
other usual kitchen utensils 

It IS unfortunate that owing to economic poverty most of the 
houses in the Milages or in the towns of the lesser income group nc 
serving merely the purposes of a roof over the head and the features^ 
of a comfortable home are absent On the average a middle class 
man's house is drab, plain and monotonous just to serve the purpose 
of cMsiing and not living The poor man's house is still wrorse 
Even the pucca houses of the rich m the past received more atten- 
tion for useless ornamentation just to impose on the poorer people 
and did not receive much attention for the size and he of the rooms, 
arrangement for bath rooms or proper kitchen Many of such 
houses iiad useless old architectural features like small balcomts, 
overhanging verandahs, mehrahs, niches, etc They would rather 
be fixed up with onnmental wooden posts or some figures of "od 
and goddesses m front and make the rooms ill ventilated, small and 
uncomfortable 

There has been a good deal of change since the last earthquake 
(1934) People are developing an jesthetic sense according to then 
financial status Better type small houses which offer more comfoit 
taste are now going up both in the towns and in the Mlbf^cs 
Uement concrete is the rule of the day Arboriculture within ^he 
Compound or maintammg a garden is the prerogative of the iichei 
^«ion but IS confined to a very small percentage of that section 
neglected roadside arboriculture m the 
u areas There are very few parks and gardens maintained 



monc) and a\ailabihty \Vonien generally ha\e their nails and toes- 
painted ^vith mehaudi leaf decoction 

Omamenls 

Significant changes have come in the use of ornaments foi both 
men and v\omen Previously every vvelltodo male used to vieai 
ornaments like ring for finger, ban! for the ann I luidal for the 
ear and gold chain for the neck \oung children used to be given 
ghunghru fitted v\ith bells The modem males either in the villages 
or m the towns no longer have any passion for the ornaments 
excepting the ring or an occasional gold chain 

Women liave hov\ever not much changed in tlien use of 
oinaments Many of ilie old ornaments still remain although nou 
the slant is towards simpler design lighter weight and use of stones 
instead of heavy gold or other expensive metal There are various 
i)pes of ornaments for tlie head nose and ear The neck is the 
most favoured part of the body for the wearing of ornaments and 
here there has been a certain amount of casualty on the 1 nes 
indicated Htimel, a necklace fitted with bells satlatt, seven gold 
cliains strung together, hasuh, a solid gold or silver necklace open 
m tlie back and batlak, a long necklace composed of flat pieces are 
not in use If they are used the> are of smaller size and simpler 
design A peculiar ornament for the neck which the second wife 
has to wear is known as seidiii to commemorate the first vMfe ^\^hile 
the second wife applies stndtir (vermillion) to her hair she has to 
put some stndtir on the saulin ornament Ornaments for arm, 
WTist and fingers remain as before Some of them are jhabta, hangna 
churs cltnns, etc The previously used heavy and ornate waist 
ornaments or belts like kardham Kamarkas and jhaba are not xmccli 
in use now No gold is worn on the feet as a rule Silver oma 
ments and patnjnt, anklets with bells or btcfiliiya ornaments fitting 
over all the toes are used "ioung children are given ghuugbrttt on 
the feet. 

There has not been much of chancy in the nictils tint wen. 
largely used in the past Bronze copper silver gold jewels md 
the nine ralnas are still used Economic troubles md chaneje in 
the taste have brought in iinmiion jewels inferior pastes hkc he, 
glass brass imitation gold etc for making cheaper ornaments 

Food and dnnk 

The diet of the common man is very unbalanced and dcfincn*- 
in protein This is partially due lo habits and ctoiiomic status 
Rice wheat baric) maize pulses ami vegetables are the common 
focxl of the tbstnet Rice and wheat arc the stajile fiHKl of ilic 
ln«her income group The people of lower intnmc'group live on 
barley maize other cereals pulses and taltu a flour prepare<l fnim 
one or other of the various grams \cgetablcs also fonn a main 
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part of tlic food The poorer class and die middle chss hmila-s 
take more of \tg;etables and pulses tvith their mam diet iicc or 
cha}}att I-ish meat milk and epgs arc relished but the price keeps 
them a\\ay from the table of the commoit man to a tery great extent 
Fnius do not form a common item o£ the dietary oC the average 
middle class or even of the richer section Frmts like mango and 
Itcln arc taken during the season provided they are cheap But 
cheaper fruits like plantain and guava arc not commonly taken 
Svsect potato and litti a cake formed of satUi and wheat flour with 
ingretlieius inside forms a favourite menu of a village common man 
Milk and its various preparations such as curd ghee bmttr and 
chhena are more for the rich Milk of both cow and buffalo is 
taken Coat milk is slouly coming into vogue m the towns and 
specially Cor children Among the vegetables potato palual latlv s 
finger pumpkin bnnjal cauliflower cabbage beet radish bitters 
and vanous kinds of spinadi are mually taken acconling to taste and 
pnre Onion and garlic are now commonly used altlioiigh tlicy 
were httle taken 20 yean back Salad consisting of shoes of toinito 
radish onion and lemon juice etc has been introduced in the 
district Ttccntly and has spread to the villages Although there has 
been no survey it may be said that Uic majority of the population is 
vegetarian probably more due to tradition and economic condition 

Vegetarian food has also a miinber of special variations 
\arious kinds of sweet mdk preparations are much relished Many 
kinds of SI eetmtat pun lachaun dried frmts pickles snacks like 
papal ttlaun ex sw hauli change the monotony of the ordinary 
vegetarian food The culmary condiments generally used aie 
turmeric cumin seeds pepper ginger cardamoms cloves coriander 
seeds cinnainomv nutm^ mace casva cubcb mustard safFiani 
assfnetida onion and garlic The cooking medium is usually some 
kind of oil like mustard hydrogcnatetl oil (vegetable ghee) and 
ghee Unfortunately pure ghee is a rarity now 

Tiiere are various kinds of meat preparations current m the 
district Most of them are of MoghUu types like bniant polao 
kabah ku\ma murgmosftalfam etc The restaurants are popularising 
meat preparations like cutlet chop roast etc Tea shops are found 
m every tov n and big villages Tea dnnkmg is becoming a common 
habit in the middle class families and in the group of peoplu 
belonging to the class of the heav’y workers like mechanics drivers 
and iiard manual labourers Tea shops are fast becoming the 
dealing house for gossips and rumours Coffee has not yet becrni'’ 
popular Tea drinking is yet to beoime the common beverage of 
the lov er income group villagers Cold drink or sarhnC m the 
summer season and specially on ceremonial occasions is common 
Lusst made of curd is also becoming a popular drmk m the summer 
season \ anous kinds of aerated v’ater more attractive for the colour 
have penetrated even into the villages Cold drink prepared i itb 
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\anoiis kinds o£ seeds of floners, rose petals, almond, black peppe 
curd and sugar are m \ogue in the richer class Bhang is not 
popular beverage It is taken particularly during the Hoh fesma 
The higher excise revenue leads one to think that there is now mor 
consumption of toddj and countrj made liquor Smoking i 
also becoming quite common m spite of the increasing price o 
tobacco Smoking among women is vet) common Bins aiic 
cigarettes are Slowly replacing hukfa smoking Smoking of cigar i 
not common The chewing of pan with areca nut is lerj commoi; 
and expenditure on it is not inconsiderable 

Amttsentaiils 

A sense of humour and the craving foi amusements are there 
but need development and satishiction The indigenous sources 
of entertainment are, however, d)ing out Songs and music halt 
a great fascination for die rural people The lyrics of Tulsidas and 
Surdas, bhajans or devotional songs accompanied with musical 
instruments like jhan), man)tra, dholah and harraonium add to the 
attraction Like bhajam, ktrtans are also very popular 

Apart from devotional songs and music there is a cra2e for 
particular types of songs in tune with seasons The barahmasa songs 
common in the rainy season have an amorous fervour In Shraian 
montii kajrt and hirha songs are much in vogue Jatsan songs are 
indulged in by women while grinding the wheel to break the grams 
and the songs take away much of die monotonj of the work Sohar 
and jhumar son® are very popular Sohar is to mark the birth of 
a child while jhumar is a s)'nthesis of music and dance Pastom 
songs are sung by the women labourers while transplanting paddy 
seedlings Men sing purxt songs which are amorous and depict 
the pangs of separation from the beloved At Holi time songs with 
in erotic slant are common Many of the songs arc nek in ihougfit 
and are great Specimens of n delicate web of v\ords 

Tile melas and fairs are vcr> mucJi looked for These mWat 
came into vogue when conimiinication vsas dilTicult and served a 
cTCit trade purpose Some melas have a reUgious or economic 
onmn But the fact that now with the eas> accessibility of all kinds 
of goods near the villages these melas vre still thriving shows tfiat 
they are a part and parcel of the niral life There Ins been i touch 
of modennsin to nniiy of tlicse mefos and furs The songs and 
dance propagated b> Bliikhan Tlnkur roving tinemvs social tlramis 
liamlila and naiitauki plays arc the tmnl feiturcs of the melas and 
fairs The songs of Bhikhari Thakiir have a partituJar purpose 
they depict the evils which are corrodm" the socnl life I he melas 
have a tremendous socnl v-ilue in cfic district 

Fooilnll matches and wTCStling have also a grent hold on the 
run! public Reguhr theatres arc not very common But during 
tjanicubr festmis like Durgapuja or Drepauah, a stage is often 
fixed up in the big villages and dramas are performed Such dramas 
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ilu'i>s attract i croud On the model of the c\hibiiion m the tount 
inan> of the vtclas in the ntnl artis Invc tnned organising cxhibi 
tions Sonepnr mcla stands by itscU and his csnbhshcd the trends 
of man) of the mclas m Sinn district It Ins lUo to be noted here 
that the scr) kss amenities in the siUigcs stand i great competition 
uiih the iimerant cineims Hindi cinenn songs Insc percolated to 
the \ilhgcs Although cinenn songs Inse not yet got that hold on 
the ninl mind to stand scnousl) on the uay of popiilant) of hUans 
and bhajans but the slant in the younger generation is to iwy more 
aitciuion to the catchy cinema hits and cheap Hindi nos els 

The touns ha\c somewhat better facilities for amnsemem and 
recreation Rut the facilities arc neither adequate nor easily 
asailable Very feu tovvns in Sarati district have got a large number 
of libraries As a maittr of fact the rural hbratics arc more 
patronised than iht libraries in tlic touns The student population 
uhich is increasing in the touns has very little to do in their evening 
houn This is rather tinfortunait. T he hulk of the student popula 
tion either roam about oi congregate near the tea shops or restaurants 
or visit cinema houses Football matches and other games have a 
strong hold on them uhich should be canalised to organist more 
of sports cultural meetings reading rooms etc to keep tlrm 
engaged The authorities of the educational institutions have very 
htile touch vsnh the students for their evening hours The touns 
do not have adequate playing grounds parU or ccnties of cheap 
amusement and recreation 

Neuspapera arc read but have not got a gcxid circulation in any 
of the towns in consideration of the number of the literates Verna 
cular newspapers arc making a quicker headuay m the touns 
Cinemas are the biggest attraction in the touns nou for the 
amusement and recreation \oung girls base been taking the cue 
for their dress and manners to some extent from the cinema stars 
on tlie screen Cinema hits are on the bps of many Exhibitions 
and theatricals are occasionally held and attract a good number of 
people The roving circus parties base a good trade in the touns 
Festwah 

Festivals form a part of the daily life of the Hindus and the 
Muslims particularly in the rural areas Urban life does not 
encourage punctilious observation of the festivals The importance 
of the festiials m the social life lias been recognised by the large 
number of holidays observed by the State Government o/Ticcs 
There are religious ceremonies fastings and offering of prayers 
associated with most of the festivals Janmastamt Sivaraln 
Ramnavaini Ti] Jiiitta Chhatk besides Dwgapuja Deepawali and 
Hob are some of the important festivals for the Hindus Durgapxija 
IS celebrated m the month of 445tn and the length of the holidays 
encourages a family re union during this period The puja season 
starts from the first day of the bright part (StiUa) Asm month 
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nnd completes on the tenth d'i\ The goddess Durgi is tiorshippcd 
nninl) but other gods and goddesses are also svorshipped m certain 
areas during the season Dcepaualt is celebrated on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth day of Kmtt) It is a festisal of lights Houses are 
decorated svith small earthen lights or uith electric lights nm\ and 
Lalshmipuja is celebrated Various mythological episodes are 
associated ivith the fesiisal of Hoh tvhich is celebrated at the beginning 
of the spring (Mardi Vpril) Vccording to the story of liha^a^at 
Pinav there t\as a stru^le between \ice and \irtue in the persons 
of the demon king Hirnakashyapa and hi< \irtiious son Prahlad 
Prahlad had to suffer many trials for his faith in God At 
last the demon king ordered Prahlad to sit in the lap of Hohka 
t\ho t\as fireproof bs a boon granted to lier by Brahma while a 
desastating fire was buniing The devastating fire the story 
mentions did not burn Prahlad but destroyed Hohka This event 
IS allegorically celebrated now by a bon fire (HoUkadaha)}) 
HoUf adahan is accompanied by songs and the beating of musical 
instmments On the next day the colour festival is observed and 
people make merry by sprinkling coloured water on one another 
Sabeba^at Ramjan Id Ba)iid and Faltha dua 
idahuvx are important Muslim festivals ?il\ihaunm is celebrated lo 
commemorate the death of the grandson of the prophet Mohammad 
wlio was killed in the battlefield of Karbala in \rabia 7hc Shia 
Muslims particularly liold this festival with great sanaity Tajtyas 
arc made and taken in procession in the memory of the departed soul 
Sa be barat is celebrated on the fourteenth day of Saban On this 
•day Muslims visit the tombs of their ancestors and offer prayer 
Ramjaii is the month of fasting according to Kitrau, the holy book 
of the Muslims There is a religious obligation on an adult Muslim 
to observe fast for one whole month On the eve of breaking the 
fast each day after sunset they assemble in congregation m a mosque 
to offer prayer Id is celebraietl on the succeeding day of the last 
Ramjan or after seeing the moon It is the day of rejoicing as it 
comes after a months fasting Bahid is celebrated m the memory 
of the prophet Ibrahim khalil Ulla who precedet! the prophet 
Mohammad Faliha dua^ dahum is celebrated on the twelfth day 
of Rabiulaul On this day the birth anniversary of the prophet 
Mohammad is celebrated by his followers 
Com Ml N VI Lirr 

Pilgrim centres —hi the past when commimiration was not fully 
develop^ the role of the pilgnm centres in the life of tlic commimiiy 
was remarkable Sonepur fair has alwivs been a grcai centre for 
meeiin" and exchange of ideas The big and small lakhs used to 
meet at this fair and it Ins been the clearing house for gcKxb inimvh 
and ideas Old rcconU show that even the people from Tatar and 
\rabia usetl to come to this fair during the time of tlic later \fughnls 
for selling horses 
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During the time of the Enropein planters the fur ^sas tJie 
soccasion ol a large socnl and sporting githeiing The Sonepur fair 
■was much patronised the Europem Indigo planters of the 
nineteenth centur) A laige camp tvas held m a magnificent grote 
and the \isitors amused themsehes with racing, polo, g)inkiiana, 
tenuis, dances and visits to the fan The Europem phntei*s did 
uuicli for the expansion of the communication 

To the Hindus of India, Sonepui tnela has a special significance 
owing to the temple of Hanlnmaih Mahadeva and the site of the 
m)thological battle between the crocodile and the elephant and the 
lescue of the latter by Han They oJTer oblation to Lord Swa on 
the Ka>tih Pinuamast day More details of Sonepur laii will be 
found m the chapter on Plates of Interest 

There are other pilgrim centres of local importance Mainva 
attracts a large number of local people in KmltL and Chait owing 
to the shrines of Han Baba and the goddess Durga Godna or 
Revelgany is regarded locally as the traditional residence or ashatn 
of Gautama, the founder of Nyaya philosophy whicli embraces Indian 
logic It IS also the place where Ram debiered Ahalya from the 
great curse A fair is held m the niomh of Karltl and Chad At 
Semaria the geat Hindu sage Dauatraya, who had 24 gin«5, is said 
to have lived here and close by is Gautam Rishi’s aslhan on which 
a temple is built A fair is held on the KaiUk Pumamasi day and 
IS largely attended by women A big turnover of cattle also takes 
place here Stlhauri contains a temple of Lord Siva and a fair is 
held twice m a year winch lasts for ten days in the montli of February 
and Apiil Ami is connected with tlie mythological salt, the wife 
of Lord Siva, who laid her life in the 'ia^ahitnd or sacrificial fire 
of her father Da/sha in rage It js said tliat it was the site of the 
Sacrificial fire A temple is built for the commemoration of the event 
and a fair is held annually in the month of Karltl At Tliawe 
theie IS a temple of the goddess Dinga A fair is held on the Chait 
asthami day and sacnfice is offered lo tlie goddess Durga Some 

Saran has several mounds of the Buddhistic period Chimnd 
IS connected with the life of Lord Buddha and his great disciple 
Anand According to Dr Hoey it was the site of the ancient VaisaU 
Tjut this hypothesis is not supported by tlie majority of the Buddhist 
scholars It is said that Anand on the approach of death came to 
Chirand and is said to have entered into Samadhi (ascension) and 
his body was parted into two parts to satisfy the cravings of the two 
rival claimants— Ajatsatrii the king of Magadha and the inhabitants 
of Vaisah who wanted to preserve his body The story is preserved 
that the name of Chitand is taken after tins incident chidra anga, 
the divided body According to Hindu tradition the body of the 
■mythological king Tviaytiradhwaj, was here divided by saw in order 
to test his generosity and faith by Lord Knshm in the Duaparyuga. 
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It IS also said that there uas the ashrama of Cliya\ana Rishi A fair 
IS held here m the month of Kartth There is also a mosque said 
to ha\e been built by king HUssain Shah of Bengal Chirand is the 
centre of pilgrimage to Hindus Buddhists and Muhammedins 

Dr Hoey is of opinion that Scutn is identical rsith kusinara 
the scene of Lord Buddhas death The modem \illage Papaiir is 
said to be Pa\a i\herc the goldsmith Kunda sers'ed SiikaT mardaba 
a poisonous mushroom and not boars flesli as is usually mistaken 
svhich gase Buddha his fatal illness 

Some of the Muslim pilgrim centres base been described 
presiousl) under the local Muslim sain^ and Pirs 

Games 

The sports of the children as all over the isorld are marked 
by a number of imitime and make belies e games therein 
they pla) the -various roles of cartman horse-dnver engine-dmer 
palanquin bearer and music pla>cr Dolls marriage is ph>ed b> 
the young girls Some of the important indigenous games of the 
children are given below — 

Looka ehou {htde flurf seeA")— Tins is pla)ed by the children 
m a group and there must be some hiding places in 
the playing area The chor (thief) boy is chosen and 
IS blindfolded The players run and hide and one 
signals with a shout to announce that all are hidden 
On this chor boy unfolds Ins eyes and searches to find 
out the hidden playen who rush to the agreed spot 
and touch it before the chor boy The player touched 
by the chor before the touching of the stipulated spot 
becomes the next chor and the play then re starts 
There arc other sanations of this popular game 

Rumulchoi —In this game all the plascrs sit in a circle except 
one svho runs round the circle with handkerchief in 
his hand which he places unnoticed behind one of the 
players If the picked player is alert he immediately 
picks up the handkerchief and takes the place of the 
rounder and runs round the circle to place the handkei 
chief behind some oilier player If the rounder com 
pletes one round and reaches behind the picked player 
•without the latter noticing the handkercliief he picks up 
the handkerchief and with it beats and chases the playei 
till he takes one round and resumes his seat In this 
manner the play goes on till u comes to an end 

Kabaddx -habaddt is played by two parties of equal number 
It IS a game for the young and adults and one has to 
be physically and mentally strong and alert to partici 
pate in it Some of the other popular games arc 
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ChtKka ind Athalmatbal ulnch call for quickness and 
vigour Wrestling lias t great fascimtion Unfortii 
nately owing to the want of patronage this is dying out 
Saran district had quite a number of far famed ivrestleis 
in the past fift> years 

Besides these indigenous games the iiiodern games like football 
tennis \olleyball badminton ping pong and billiards are popular 
Apart from schools and colleges the athletic societies are formed iii 
the Milages and touns by the enhghteiied people The Football 
Association of Chapra is the leading ass<5c*3tJon of the district and 
attracts players both local and outsider A number of tournaments 
are nm 

Reneatioii Cluffi 

In the days of the European planters there svas great club life 
It died out with them Fresh club life Ir^s not taken deep roots 

The number of clubs in the district is very fes\ and mostly 
confined in the tosvns Akhatas use<l to tf'ke the place of clubs m the 
villages once 

Even at the district headquarters C^hapra there are only two 
clubs-Chapra Club and Saran Club The members aie mostly men 
of higher income group officials doctors and pleaders In both t!ie 
clubs there are arrangements for indoor and outdoor games There 
are also smaller clubs at die two subdivisional headquarters of Snv^an 
and Gopalganj where tennis is played Marhowra factory has a 
club Kaliban at Chapra and the various temples and libraries 
encourage U sort of club life 

Hindu Muslim Reapj»oachmeut 

As mentioned before the Muhanimedans are evenly distributed 
all over this district and there lias been good result of the contacts 
of the two creeds In the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
in the early twentieth century Urdu was the medium of instruction 
m the district were employed for the purpose by the rich 

and the poor and both the children of Hindu and Muslim used to 
get education together In the early Bntish rule a good deal of 
importance was laid on the knowledge of the current Indian 
languages namely Persian Urdu and Hmdi An extract of resolu 
tion of the Governor General in Council dated the 24th January 
1704 ivas forwarded to the Magistrate of Saran and laid particular 
emphasis on tJie knowledge of the Persian language as a pre requisite 
fltaaltfication for the Judge of the Circuit A letter from the Collector 
of Saran to the Commissioner dated the 20th March 1854 men 
tioned about the dearth of schools and that Persian and a little 
Arabic were more popular with the sons of the educated people It 
•s also mentioned that Persian and Urdu Maulvts were pationisccC 
by the uppier class of people particularly tlie Kaynsthas 
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HukIu gut us and fiandils iiupaitcd education ihrougli ilie 
ineduitn of Hindi and Muhaininedan pupils got scniaciilar education 
through them Thus there cletcloptd a spirit of fellouship and 
oneness and ixi\ed the x\ay for religious toleration and friendship 
Man> Hindus became hmdnr uitli tJic difTcrcnt sayars and of their 
gdzals, (jasidas and tuasuavt Lxcii some began to compose sayan 
With the contact of the Hindus and the spread of the aeniacular 
education Muslims also became fainiliar nith the Hindu folklores 
and literature 

The •affinitj is also avitnevsed elsewhere The dargaha and 
mosques of the Muslim ptn and saints, such as Lakan dtugah and 
Hassanpur, arc aisited bj both Hindus and Muslims alike Hindus 
offered sirm and puja at the mos<|iies and tombs of the Muslim pirs 
like the Mushins Hindus liasc always participated m the Muhanam 
procession and some c\en wear green cloth like the Mithammctlans 
Mail) Muslims observe the Basmit and Holt festivals of the Hindus 
and share the jO)S of the Hindus Muslim women sing the songs 
of the Hindu goddesses of Gatigamat and the Diitga Both Hindus 
ami Muslims believe that the malignant diseases like cholera and 
small }X)x are caused due to the displeasure of the goddess Kali, as 
such Muslim women sing the songs and invoke the goddess like tlie 
Hindus Muslim sorcerers are called in for incantation and enchant 
nient b) the Hindus and the o/has and gums b) the Muslims 
Enchanted head, rosar) and amulets are worn b> both Hindus and 
Muslims alike, which are evideml) the gift of the mi\ed culture 
Muslim agnculturisis are familiar with tlic twenty seven nahhaltas 
of the Hindus and also with tlie months of the Hindus like their own 
Brothcrl) relations and close intimac) is also seen in then; beliaviour 

Ccououuc nud projessiotial groups and classes rn 
telalion to social life 

The majority of the piopulation of the diso-ict are agriculturists 
Tike the other districts of the State the agriculturist class is divided 
into four groups The first group is the owaaer-cultivators, the 
proportion of which is highest in the district Out of the total of 
28,62,950 of tlie agricultural population 22,05 816 or about SO per 
cent were found to be the owner-cultivators according to 1951 census 
Ne\t to this group comes the cultivator of land mainly unowned 
le, Bataidars. the number of which m 1951 was 1 58 955 or 5 6 per 
cent of the agricultural population The third group is the landl^ 
labourers Numerically they are next to tlie first group In 1951 
census 4,27,264 or about 14 per cent of the agricultural populaUon 
were enumerated as agricultural labourers The fourth groiip is 
the foregoing landlords and they were found to be 10,915 m 1951 

Next to afTicultural population are the non agriculturil classes 
The total number of them m 1951 was 2,92,194 or about 10 per cent 
of the total population The non agnculiural classes like agncul 
tiiral classes comprise all persons who denve their hveliliood from 
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ptoduction (other than cnlmauon), commerce, transport o er 
sersices and miscellaneous sources, the number ot them in the census 
of 1951 lias 71,282. 87,623, 12,423 and 1,20,860, respectiiely 

Fiom the abotemenlioned account it is apparent that the impact 
ot the amciiltural class is far reaching in the district riiey torni 
the backbone of the rural population It tias pecu bar that, though 
a minority, the lamindars had a leadership eien it they did not „ise 
' am contribution In order to understand the impact of abolition 
of zammdavi iic have to go a little into the background of Inston 
From the early old correspondence tolumes prescned in t ie Chapra 
Archues, it appears that during the early part of the British admmis 
traiion the zamindars uere mostly freebooteis and kept tlieii oun 
Jathtah and wrestlers for pioiecnon and aggression To make matters 
ivorse tlie early British administrators entrusted them nith the iwlice 
duties From the Cadastral Suney Report it appears that some ot 
the zamindars ot the district were recalcitrant and oppressne Ihe 
zamindars tvieWed great power through the XeartompleK ot the 
tenants 


Througliout the nhole period of the zamiiuktri system the leni 
disputes were common One tery fruitful cause of the rent disputes 
was, as mentioned in the Surrey and Settlement Operations (1893— 
1901), to consolidate ahji'ahs or illegil exactions rvith the rent 
ThcTewere li types ot nhuabs They were as follows ta/inr, bnrfaitii, 
htfst, harcha, saUmi, dtiK behn, bandit behn, pnlbayidi, kotztah, batla 
oi hfltla company, hhxinti, khapla and dufltpu^o Trom Uie sntisiics 
of the cnil suits it becomes appaient tliat tlie number of rent suits 
nas many times larger t/nn the other types of cuii suits The 
following snustics are suggcstire — 


Icar 

Rent 

Money 

Title 

see 

Miscellnntous 


suits 

Slllt.S 

suits 

suits 

mctlitaJ cises 

mi 

10.710 

1,051 

1,482 

1 979 

2 0G8 

1954 

13,752 

1.091 

1 521 

2,040 

2 325 

1955 

.. 17.444 

1,172 

I.47f 

2 291 

2 270 


These figures arc of the period when the Bilnr l-md Reforms 
\ri, 1950, Ind already been passetl and the efforts of the e\ hndlorcl-. 
trying to realise ihe arrcirs of rent might he a tame of the higfi 
nvrvdwcc oC rout 'suits hwt cstw \rv the TwvTtwal period the msuwimn 
of itiu suits U 1 S much higher than the ci\d suns 

The abolition of zamnidan Ins affecitd the landless Hljourcrs 
scr\ ICC holders, lass yen and meiclnnis This Uisured class used in 
employ a \nst iiumUcr of tttiuuc& etcher front the cKss of landlevs 
laboiirirs or middle class men as ^oittaslas, paluarts, garatlf, 
baraliil, inhlu^, etc The actual number of ilic employees 
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of the cshndlorcU is not naihblc Imt from local enquiry it is 
presumed that about two to three thousand used to get cmplojanent 
After the abolition of zammdan only a negligible portion of the 
sen ice lioUlcrs of the exzamindars Ins been appointed on the post 
of karamcliaus by the Gosernment s\ho ucrc either gomastas and 
pntuoris Since the district has not been fully industnahscd there 
IS not much scope for getting appointment of those retrenched 
employees of the e\ landlords So far as fhe lassycrs aie conccnicd 
they ha\c lost a mam source of income uith the reduction of civil 
suits in the fonu of lent disputes The other professional groups 
wlio have been adversely affected arc the bullion merchants and the 
merchants of consumers goods 

The abolition of zainmdari Jns also affectcel schools colleges 
art and music A good number of musicians and singers used to get 
employment in the estates The Sonepur fair uliich is one of the 
greatest fairs of the woild has elcclmetl mueh smec tlic aliohtion 
of zamindari The vacuum has not yet been filled up although the 
State has tahen up the cliaracter of Welfare State and arc financing 
libraries schools colleges art and music centres etc 

The abolition of zaniindan has been the last nail on tlie tolTm 
of the old type of aristocracy and social values Previously casteism 
played a great role m the social life of the district Also the so<alIcd 
higher caste man whether lie he ctlucated or cultured would command 
a natural leadership The higher caste people took full advantage 
of this position and there was a gap between them and the labouring 
classes and particularly the so-called low caste men With the spread 
of ’Western education changes came over Saran district along with 
the otlier districts of Bihar The English educated men in the 
villages came to be looked upon as somewhat different and leadership 
slowly passed into such men and the zamindars Money played t 
great part in this social chatig;e If an English educated man had 
money as well there was no question of his not being the leader in 
the village The zamindars gradually became a class of men who 
Slatted outgrowing their utility by their leisurely v ays and want 
of contribution to the society It is true that the zamindars m this 
district were great patrons of culture but towards the second decade 
of the twentieth century with the spread of education the common 
man started questioning the natural leadership of the higher caste 
men and the zamindars The political turmoils and the mass 
consciousness that was aroused with the advent of tlie Non Co- 
operation Movement brought about a great upheaval and the 
common man whether educated or not shed Ins fear and blind 
re«>ard for the zamindars the English educated leaders and tiic 
constituted Authority Saran district was also m the throes of an 
intense Ktsan agitation in the second and the third decades of tlit. 
twentieth century There was a sort of peasants revolt and suspen 
Sion of payment of rental and courting the jail became quite common 
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The mass mo\emcnt oE Gandhiji had already torn down the fear- 
complex of the people about the po^ve^ and prestige oE the 
Government All this brought about a revolutionary change m 
social \alues and the Second Great War accelerated this trend 
There was a peculiar circulation of money brought about by the 
Second Great ^Var High casteism gave place to a neiv caste of the 
rich Overnight some people became rich There was a peculiar 
abandon in domestic life and society and many of the orthodox 
moorings of the society were snapped 

This phase was followed by quick changes in the political horizon 
and Saran district playetl an important part in the Congress move- 
ment along with the other districts m liihar In 1942 this district 
was in the throes of conditions which amounted to almost a revolution 
For a few days in parts of the districts there vvas a complete negation 
oE Governmental authority Unfortunately the mass movement took 
the shape of violent destructive modes like the tampering of the 
railway lines and burning of Government institutions On the 
other side there was a spirit of nilhlessness on the part of the 
authority and finngs on students tmd processions became a common 
feature The events m 1942 were followed by the communal out 
burst in 1946 and other quick political changes Then came the 
declaration of Independence and a complete withdrawal of the 
European elements from the services The Independence brought in 
peculiar problems and one of the biggest changes was the tumovci 
of the Police State into a Welfare State The accent has now been 
put on the development projects and very rightly the shift is towards 
the villages The gap in civic life between a village and a towm, 
a villager and an essentially town resident has to be removed 

A district of the size of Saran with the highest density of 
population in the State and an exclusive agncultunil economy has 
her own problems The biggest problem is the ever increasing 
population It IS quite clear that the district, as it is cannot 
possibly absorb the evergrowing population The agricultural 
economy has reached almost a saturation point and agriculture must 
also be industrialised to keep pace with the changes There must 
be more technical skill in agriculture and a certain amount of 
managenal skill which could be canalised into the co-operative 
fnrmings With the growth of population there is the necessary 
corollary of wastage of human power Saran district has a typical 
teeming population much of whiclv is not fully utilised and iias to 
be fed without any contribution There is no ooubt that there must 
be a regimented population and the emphasis on birth control has 
not come too soon particularly in tins district With the develop- 
ment of other districts m the diifercnt Stales in India and abroad 
the tempo of emigration will dimmish It has also been indicated 
elsewhere that emigration was a safety valve for tiie grouing 
population of this district Emigration liad sent i lot of mone> 
to the district from abroad which was fully utilised in buying up 
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hiids nnc! i ilrjstr hnd uw. uis tlit re ult \Vhjlc tnngnuon In5 
in 1 ^\■\) hetn \tr> helpful to the district it cannot be denied tint 
It IS now in T Mcious circle 

Among the recent cinnges pariicidir inciition fns ro be made 
'iIhiui the sfKnl condition of the women folk OitH tduntjon has 
sprtnd Imt it is still cxlicinel) bickuard The district Ii\cs in the 
\ilhges and the best leadership in the silhges could onl) romc from 
the ssomen who In\e got tndiiion and culture hchnul them and all 
that the) require is the touch of literacy and education Much of 
the problem of the district owing to its |x>piilaiinn can only he 
soiled h) cdueaiing the womenfolk FheTe has been an extrcinel) 
lopsided progress in this district particularly and the progress of 
female education is far behind than what we find iti some of the 
districts of South llihar and particularly in Cliotanagpur This 
lopsided progress has got to be stoppe<l 

Among the other inqKirtant recent changes affecting the life of 
tlie people in general arc a \cry wide adult franchise and the 
vmergence of a number of political parties The rapid spread of 
education is shown b> the large number of schools and colleges that 
are c\er multiplying The Press has been able to sliape public 
opinion to a certain c\tcnt The parochul feelings arc being shed 
With the rapid changes the common man has come to realise that 
he cannot Use on a mere sustciinncc level only The emergence 
of the common man is m a way the epitome of the changes that have- 
occurred within the last two or three decades 
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AGRICULTURE -VND IRRIGATION 

^CR1CULTUR\L POPULATLOS 

Saran disiiict has an area of 2 678 sqviaie miles and a population 
of 31 55 144 according to the District Census Hand Book of I'lSl 
figures The figures of both the aiea and population are someuhat 
different from the figures tnentioned in the census tables of 1931 
and 1941 \ccordmg to the census table of 1931 the total area n 
2 683 square miles This slight difference is due to diffeient method 
of surveys According to the Survevor General of India the pieseut 
area of the district is 2 609 square miles Houever the difference 
hciiveeti the figures is small and can be ignored 

The Dulnct Census Hand Book foi Saran (1956) gives the 
population of the district from 1901 onwards m the diffeient census 
>ears as follows — 


1901 

98 68 569* 

1911 

22 89 699 

1921 

23 40 222 

1931 

24 86 737 

1941 

28 60 537 

1951 

3155 144 


These figures again are slightly different from the figures in the census 
table of some of the previous census tables 

Agriculture has continued to be the mam occupation in the 
district The basis of enumeration in census regarding the popula 
tion dependent on agriculture has varied from one census to anotiier 
The 1951 census puts the population engaged m agriculture and 
allied occupations at 28G2 9 jO This works out at 90 per cent of 
the population 

J H Kerr in lus Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations in the Saran District 1893 to 1901 discussed the classifi 
canon of the population according to occupation in 1891 census and 
came to the conclusion that about 85 per cent of the population 
''•as kept engaged b) agriculture and pastoral occupations Kerr had 
independently based his calculations on a sample test over 100 tj'pical 
Milages and came to the conclusion that not less tlian 84 per cent 


• The figures ate obviously «i<»ng In the provtncjal tables as veil as the break up 
J gures of D C H B are ‘’4 0? 365 »h ch seem to be eorrecl 
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of lljc jxjpulation wis direcily dependent upon agriculture There 
IS i fool note to the report added after the census report for IWI 
as as tvnitcn The footnote incntions that the census report 
published this |>ciecniagc at SI 6 |Kr cent eosermg rent pa>cn 
agricultural labourers rent rccciscrs and nusccllaneous The basis 
of Kerrs oun cstuuaic of 81 per cent svas a sample survey shouing 
the average sire of the holdings occupied b> the members of different 
castes and the jacrcentagc of the area held Ijy each caste to the total 
area dealt VMtli 

1’ N Gupta in the I inal Report on the Rcvisional Surve) and 
Seitlcmeni Operations m Saran District from 191 1921 has 
mentioned that from the figures of the census report for 1911 he 
thought 80 jK.r cent of the entire population consisted of people 
engaged in ignculturc Mr Gupta considered the data ihrotsii up 
by ins Revisional Survey and Settlement Operations and veas of the 
opinion that the previous figure of agricultural population requires 
slight change's fic has however not come to any definite coneluston 
Mr Gupta found that extensive emigration and ravages of plague 
and other epidemics had largelj cascel off ilic pressure of population 
and that the people were generally living in comparative case and 
tomfori except those who had by imprudence and improvidence 
incurrctl hcav') debts Emigration was described b) him as a real 
salvation to the people of Saran 

According to the statistics obtained at the census of 1921 out 
of every thousand persons in the district 001 persons were supported 
by agnculture 

The census report of 1931 does not classify the figures of non 
A\orkin"- dependents for the different occupations Accordmg to the 
-census report of 1931 out of the population of one thousand penons 
494 persons are eanieis with or without a subsidiary occupation 
Out of these 424 persons 399 are engaged in exploitation of animals 
and vegetation Broadly speaking the persons enumerated under 
this head could be described as people dependent on agnculture and 
the allied occupations But the tables hov\ever do not give the 
fiffure of the actual dependents on the earning persons That is 
wW It correct to come to any definite conclusion as to 

he^ figure of persons dependent on agnculture The census of 1941 
does not give the figures for the different occupations Owing to 
j. exigencies the census operations were very mudi curtailed m 
’1041 About 90 per cent of the population depends on agriculture 
for their livelihood according to 1951 census figures 

The above analysis will show that agriculture has continued as 
Ijefore to be the mam source of livelihood 
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The followiDg are the breakup figures o£ population engaged 
in agriculture and in sarious allied occupations according to 1951 
census — 

Population engaged vi Agriculture {1951) 



Self-supporting 

Earn mg 

Ivon-eanung 


persons 

d^endants 

dependants 


Nlalea 

Femalos 

MaW 

Femalei 

Stales 

Females 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


4 84 Id" 

1 8031^ 

23 1S3 

25 ‘>02 

6 0" 340 

9 71 309 

land wholly or 
raamlT owned 
end their depen 







dants 







J Caltivatorg of 

32 96 

14 49* 

2 832 

2 5"4 

30 246 

CO 842 

land -wholly or 
ma oly unowned 
and their depen 
dants 







3 Cultivating 

77 000 

41247 

6 936 

311’ 

1 00 SIO 

100109 

labounrs and 
their dependants 







4 2>oa cultivating 

2 848 

1040 

203 

149 

2 21" 

4 4^8 

ownen of land 
agricultural rent' 
rceeiven and 







their depeodante 







Total 

607,282 

246006 

37 204 

31,03" 

718 613 

12,32 "18 

Populflhon engaged m allied 

agncufluraJ occupahons {19SI) 



Employers Employees Independent 

Total 





-workers 




Afulixi 

Fe Hales 

Fe Males Fe Hales Fe 



males 

mals 

males 

males 

t 


J 

3 4 

6 6 

7 

8 9 

1 Plantation 



io 

2> 

5 

"0 5 

2 PoTOstry and wood cutting 



106 

44 

106 44 

3 Stock raatog 


11 

3 d2 

’’O 

124 

281 127 

4 Hearing of small 

animals sad 


26 









Total 

11 

3 100 

377 

173 

48S l“6 


The majority of workers on the land, according to 1951 census 
arc the cultn'ating oisaicrs numbering 22 65 816, nho ivork on their 
oim farms The number of agricultural labourers nho uork on 
other people s farms for -wages in cash or kind is 4 27,264 For 
personal reasons a small population of 10 915 non<ultivaimg omiers 
of land ga\c out their lands to tenant-ctiUisaiors on rent 


2« Rev 
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The Land Reforms Act fuucd in 1050 must base brouglit out 
an alignment of the groups mentioned before. B) the I jnd Refonus 
Act the estates base been \cstcd in tlie State and die zamindan as 
rent-receivers have been done awa) with. The noiKuItivating 
(mmers of land, honever, will pndiabl) be afrcctcti the mo>t and arc 
expected to fade away slowly because of the change in the status of 
llic JJataidar under a S{}ccial Act in tlie wake of the L R. Act. 

Raisiai I. 

'lljc averare rainfall in inches for .Saran district fioni 1936 S7 to 
1 955-56 is as TcmIovn’S 


Year. 



Average rainfall 
in inches. 

1936-37 



58 44 

1S37-38 



43 0.3 

1938-39 



56.56 

1939-dO 



44 52 

1910-11 



34 60 

19^1-42 



4288 

194 LM3 



45.37 

1943-44 



38 13 

1944-4.'} 



42.40 

1945-46 



38 50 

1946-47 



51.92 

1947-48 



38 37 

1948-49 



49.17 

1949-50 



4846 

1950 51 



•16 48 

1951-52 



36 74 

1952-5.3 



43 18 

1953 54 



69 41 

1954-55 



32 26 

1955 56 



47 50 


The average normal ratnfaU is 44 01 inches 


Importance of rainfall 

Saran is a fertile triangle of ridi alluvial soil washed on two 
sides by the Gogra, the Ganga and Gandak The sods of the district 
are sucli that unlike most of tlie other districts in Bihar, the district 
depends upon one or perhaps two harvests and stands oi fall by them. 
The crops of Saran are fairly evenly divided among the three great 
harvests of the year Tins tbstribution of the crops is entirely due 
to Uve conformation of the country Tlie distnet has a number of 
swamps and they grow vast stocks of nee while the higher lamls 
between them and tlie nverain diatas produce in tlie cold weatlier 
the common cereals, many of them also yielding a crop of maize and 
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millet in the aummn. Some pans are subject to flood citlier by the 
excessive local rainfall or by the spill water of tlie three great rivers 
while in spate. But the evil effects of the floods are not as severe as 
those erf drought. 

Panially owing to tlte variety of crops that are grown througlt- 
out the year and partially because there is not much of canal 
irrigation, rainfall still controls die agricultural economy of Saran 
district. Famines and droughts in district are usuily due to 

scanty rainfall or a rainfall that is riot well-distributed. 

In the Settlement Report Mr. Kerr (IPOS) has shown that during 
the two considerable famines in Saran district, namely in 1873-74 and 
1896-97, the rainfall in the years was 33.83 inches (1873) and 34.71 
inches (1896), respectively, as against the normal rainfall of a little 
above 44 inches.* He mentions in tire Settlement Report “the 
greater part of the deficit both in 1873 and 1896 was at the beginning 
and end of the rainy season. This was specially so in 1873 when 
only half the ordinary amount of i^in was received in June, and 
less than one-«ixth of die ordinary amount in September, in iv’hich 
month the rain ceased altogether. In 1896 the rains in June were 
slightly in excess of the normal and so a^in in September, but 
neither in this year nor in 1873 tvas any rain received in October, 
the ordinary amount received in that month being over 4 inches, 
in both the years January to April rains were in considerable defect, 
thcnigh in the following November and December the ordinary 

amount fell In 1896 the September rain all fell 

before die 20th of that month and practically no rain fell thereafter 
till late in November; in 1873 no rain fell except a little over an 
inch from die end of August till January of the following year.” 

In 1873 there was no rainfall in Saran district during the 
mondis of October. November and December while in September 
there ivas a rainfall of 1.15 inches although in the preceding month 
of Au^m there was a rainfall of 10.75 inches. In 1896 there was 
no rainfall in October and a very slight rainfall of 0.19 inch in 
November and 0.47 inch in December. These figures show that 
in 1873 there was a complete failure of hathiya rains and in 1896 
there u’as a very substantial failure of hathiya rains. The scarcity 
condition that followetl the failure in 1897 could be ivell-comparetl 
with the .scarcity condition in the early part of 1958 due to t(ic 
complete failure of hnlhiya rains in 1957. 

Mr. J. H. Kerr, in die Settlement Rc|x>rt (1903) has dcscribetl 
the ideal rainfall as not one which reaches or exceeds a certain annual 
total but one which is well distributed. The quotaiion below is 
significant even now 

“ Sliowcrs ihroughout the cold weather are ivclcome. but 
stonns in February and Marcli frequently damage the 

• Muzaffarpur old R«cot4s ediwd by P. C. Roy Choudhary* Gaafiiteers* Rttiiiora 

Branch, ha* ot letters Ttsudiog earlicT >ean (P. C. R- C.). 
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flo^senng poppj and die earing gram Thereafter little 
ram is expected or required, till the middle of Ma), 
when a good fall in the Chota barsat fecilitates the 
preparation of the ground for the crops of the autumn 
hanest Jn June and July good ram is needed to 
bnng on tlie seedlings and to permit of the transplan 
tation of the winter nee A break from the middle 
of August to the middle of September ivill do little 
harm, and too much ram dunng diis penod may injure 
the ripening bhadat crops But it is to the rainfall 
during the last half of September and during the 
hathxya asterism at the begmning of October that the 
cultivator looks fonvard most anxiouslyr, for drought 
at this period will not only rum the winter nee, but 
will depnve the thinsc^ soil of the moisture necessary 
for the following rabt crop As will be seen hereafter, 
the interests of Saran are more equally spread oier the 
three great harvests of the year than in the case in 
either Muzaifarpur or Champoran in which large 
tracts are almost entirely dependent on the -wmter nee 
crop This fart renders a kindly, and well distnbuted 
rainfall specially necessary for Saran, but on the other 
hand as tlie distnct is not dependent on a single crop 
It frequently shows greater powers of resistance than 
its neighbours to the effects of a partial drought 

*' As already noted, parts of Saran are subject to floods caused 
either by excessive local rainfrU or by the overflow of 
the three great nvets which surround the district The 
effects of the latter have already been described The 
most notable case of the former was m 1871, when the 
total ramfrll exceeded 80 inches and was nearly double 
the normal But the evil effects of floods are as nothing 
compared with those of drouglit. Apart from the loss 
of human life and of cattle w^bidi are often insignifi 
cant, the destruction of a single crop by flood is usually 
compensated for by the resulting enrichment of the 
soil due to the def^it of silt.’ 

The great famines in Bihar are more or less due to failure of 
the winter nee crop Saran also has suffered along wTth the other 
dismcts in Bihar from the great famines although Saran is least 
dependent on tlie wmter ncc crop than any other distncts in North 
Bilnr* The district however has certun belts where winter rice 
IS predominant In these limited areas failure of diat crop is 
followed by severe distress aldiough the obscn'ations of the 


• Some U«er» from 1783 onwdi on the sab^ct in Muzaffarptir Old Record., 
rublvhed from Cazeiteers Reason Branch B har may be seen (P C R CX 
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Commissioner of this Division in his Report on tlie Famine of 189G 97 
quoted m Kerr’s Settlement Report still holds good — 

“ In Siran, as a whole, the ncc is the least important crop of 
all and die rahi the most important so that the loss 
of the nee nas, on the svhole, iv^ll made up by the 
labt, and tlie district as a nhole, suffered less than any 
of Its fellons north of the Ganges” 

Agriculture in this district is the gamble in the rainfall and 
diis circumstance underlines the need of making provision for 
irrigation facilities 

The general consequences of failure m the jicriodical rams as 
early as 178G could be seen from a Proceedings of the Bengal 
Revenue Committee, dated Calcutta, the 29th September 1783 It 
would appear that on the IStli September 1783 Mr Charles Greene, 
Collector of Saran, had given die report regarding his district as 
a result of failure of the rams • Foodgrains had practically dis* 
appeared and the choudhurtes of the principal gauges and bazars 
were personally contacted by die Collector who gave out that they 
were helpless as die vyaparts who dealt with the preliminary markets 
had abstained from bnnging gram of their ganjes and bazars Being 
satisfied as to the truth of this the Collector ordered that their 
granaries be seized upon and the grams they contained would be 
publicly exposed to sale but this executive oraer failed to have the 
desired effect Exportation had to be totally stopped, and a number 
of choiokts were set up at different places to enforce tlie prohibition 
In his action the Collector was largely influenced as to the results 
of the famine m 1770 The 1770 famine was also due to excessive 
drought when even the tanks had dried up One who is interested 
may pursue the matter by studying ‘ Extracts Etotti the Records m 
the India Office Library regarding the famines in India 1769—1788 
compiled by George Campbell in 1883 with the remarks of W 
Hunter on tlie great famine of 1779 80 as an \ppendix. The 
magnitude of this scarcity m the Sarkar Saran will be appreciated 
by the fact that although the original agreement wis to realise 
Rs 8 69003 from the atimil a, reduced sum ot Rs 7 40 001 was 
accepted 

Conditions have however improved to some extent to meet die 
situation caused by the failure of proper rainfall by the right time 
Some steps have been taken for providing artificial irrigation 
Another large measure is the development of communications 
Mr Hunter mitmg about the faitune in 1770 which swept away 
one third of die total population, mentions The absence of the 
means of inter-communication rendered an efficient distribution of 
the national stock impossible, even if Government had not deterred 
speculators from undertaking the task Importation on an adequate 

• There are letters o£ Charles Greene in MuzafTarpur Old Records published from 
Gazetteers Revision Branch Bthar (P C R Cl 
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Stale Avas impossible for the same reason A superabundant harvest 
\N'as as dangerous to the rescnwe as a bad one for uhen a large 
quaniU) of gram had to be carried to market the cost of transport 
swallosved up the pnce obtained’ 

Land Ultltsation 

The district of Saran appears to hate had a close cultivation all 
through owing to its situation and rich soil In the early jears of 
the British Administration, when not much had been done to improve 
the conditions of agriculture, the Collector of Saran in a report had 
mentioned that the district was “ generally in a liigh state of cuhxva 
tion ”.f According to the Survey and Settlement Operations Report 
of 1915—1921, the total cultivate area of the district vvas 12,98 234 
acres as against the reported cultivated area of 16 90 000 in 1952 53 
A tabular chart indicating the classification of the areas of the 
distnct (in thousand acres) from 1952 53 to 1955 56 is given beJovr — 



1 2 3 -1 a fi 7 8 9 10 II )■> 13 14 IS 


igS2-.>3 • 2 17 40 

1133-54 * 2 44 48 

JaSt 35 • 2 18 44 

1930-V6 * I S3 4" 


2 *3 12.33 I" 13 

3 89 10 34 17.13 
241 13,12 17.13 
2.22 12,48 17 13 


<>.27 4 00 6 71 62 
4.34 2.32 6,21 61 

4 63 3 92 6.73 60 
4 66 3 24 4 99 38 


14 17 16.90 4 54 

12 13 13 62 3.28 
10 it 15 01 3.03 
9 3 13 37 1 27 


Uolow 300 Acm 

Tije coTnmoTi .mder cviltivitwsa is 

liiulcr three categories, siz the lot, land the upland and the dioro 
land In the lowland the main crop is paddy while the upland 
mows padd) barley wheal, sugarcane, pulses and oilseeds The 
lands along the banks of the riicis yield good min or cold weather 
crops But the bhadai or autumn crops from this type ol lands are 
liable to damage from the spill of the risers exrtpt in the tiacu to 
the north and east protected by the Gandak Embankment. The 
fertility of the rfmrl lands lanes Some hate girat ferriltty and 
grow scry good crops of wheat barley pea, and mustard rte 
Ertility defends on the deposm of the niers year after year Other 

I SiiVar Saran and Mozaffarp«r OM Reeordi 
Kouica S«tioo fP C. R O) 


pofclttbcd from Ca£rtte«n 
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<imra lands are sandy and it is just possible that the good crop of 
■one year may be spoiled by the deposits of sand in the.next 

Tlie district has no forest area and \ery little of cuiturable 
•waste land for reclamation The district as a whole does not suffer 
fTom erosion, excepting erosion by river's action The nteram tracts 
liable to erosion are sought to be protected by the groAvmg of catch 
crops 

Agricultural Pattern 

Before we pass on to the next section, it may be mentioned that 
the agnculiural pattern has not clianged much since J H Kerr, ics, 
■wrote the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in 
the Saran district from 1893—1901 and published it m 1903 After 
•collecting thanmoar figures of the net-cropped area under bhadai, 
■/xghatu and rabt Mr Kerr had observed — 

“ IVith regard to tlie subdivisional figures Gopalganj shows 
tlie largest percentage under bhadat crops and the 
smallest under aghani, in Siwan and the Sadar the 
percentages of bhadat and aghatii differ very little from 
the general percentages for the district, but rabt m 
Siwan occupies only 49 per cent of the net-cropped 
area as against 72 per cent in the Sadar, while Gopal 
ganj with 03 per cent is only slightly above the district 
average of 02 per cent The variations in the 
percentages Cor twice-cropped area are equally great 
In Susan only 25 per cent is twice cropped, as against 
40 per cent in Gopalganj and 46 per cent m the ^dar, 
17 per cent of the net-cropped area is irrigated in 
Suvan, 10 per cent in Gopalganj, and only 12 per cent 
in the Sadar 

‘Taking the thanan’ar figures we find that the predominance 
of the rabt crop is marked throughout In the three 
thanas of the Siwan subdivision only, does the propor- 
V45W belw. pet cent., -viVitVe tw Orapra V •mts 
to 76 per cent, and m Sonepur to as much as 93 per 
cent As might be expected Sonepur, with 93 per 
cent rabt, returns only 17 per cent aghant, most of 
which must be followed by such rabt crops as khesari 
and gram, in order to account for the large rabt and 
twice<ropped area In Chapra thana, also, it is usual 
to take a second crop from winter nee lands but the 
practice does not prerail to the same extent in the two 
northern subdivisions and, consequently, the predo- 
minance of oghont crops in Susan and Darauh thanas 
results in a comparatively small rabi and twice-cropped 
area In Basantpiir the bhadai crop is more important 
than agham, but the ra6i and tw icc-cropped areas arc 
not as large as tlie analogy of other thanas would lead 
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US to expect The rejison is said to be tliat die 
Basantpur sod is not adapted to growing rabi This- 
may be true to Some extent, but I think a more reason- 
able explanation is diat furnished by the crop 
statement, tvhich show that nearly 6 per cent of the 
cultivated area of this thana is under indigo— a bhadai 
crop which, m the ordinaty course of events, is rarely 
followed by a rabt crop 

“In Darauli the bhadat crop is one of comparative insigni- 
ficance. only 27 per cent of the net-cropped area being 
accounted for by autumn crops Aghant, widi 43 per 
cent, must be treated as of the most importance, though 
48 per cent is shoun as rabt In this thana, m 
addiuon to there being extensive nee chaurs, die 
cultivation of sugarcane, treated as an aghant crop, is 
of very considerable importance The impossibility of 
following sugar with any other crop in the same 
year sufficiently accounts for die small percentage of 
area twice-cropped 

“ In five, out of the ten thanas, viz , Mirganj, Gopalganj, 
Mashrakh, Parsa and Sonepur, bhadat occupies over 40 
per cent and rabt over 55 per cent of the net cropped 
area, and of these thanas it may be safely said that they 
are, as a whole, practically secure ftom famine unless 
a failure of the rams, resulting m disaster to die bhadai 
and aghant crops, is followed by a failure of the rabt 
The Siwan subdivision, on the otlier hand, with its 
comparatively large area under aghant crops and small 
area under rabt, should be the first to suffer in case 
of a failure of the rains At the same time famine 
could never be really severe for more than a few 
months unless die rabt crops failed also 
' " In the remaining thanas, Manjlii and Chapra, the area under 

bhadat and aghant crops is equally distributed while 
the percentage under rabt is considerably above die 
district average And in these thanas, too, a severe 
famine is an impossibility, unless there is a failure of 
all harvests The famine reports of 1874 and 1897 
fully bear out the statement that it requires the 
complete failure of two out of the three liarvests to 
cause anydiing more than distress in die district of 
Saran ” 

One of the most striking features of the district is the presence, 
in nearly all parts of it, of large low lying tracts of lands in which 
only aghant nee could be grown A failure of the aghant crop will 
mean general distress in such areas In his report on the famine 
of 1897 Mr Bourdillon, Commissioner of Patna, remarks 
“General distress was averted from Saran, but m certain parts of 
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the district the stress tvas greater than clseivhere. The rice crop i^as- 
the greatest failure; and hence it was in tire tracts where rice ivas 
the only or tlie principal crop that serious distress occurred, and 
this circumstance accounts for die curiously variegated character of 
the Saran famine map.” He adds in anotlier place : ” In Saran, as a 
whole, the rice is the least important crop of all, and the rahi tlie 
most important: so that the loss of the rice was, on the whole, ivell 
made up by the rabij and the district, as a ivhole, suffered less than 
any of its fellows north of the Ganges”. This finds support in 
the obser^’ation in the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations published in 1903:— ‘only one-fifth of the district 
is to a large extent dependent for its prosperity on the aghani harvest 
still holds, more or less, good. Every thana, except Sonepur, contains 
a considerable portion of the area which grows aghani crops and 
distress might be anticipated in this widely scattered villages growing 
aghani rvhenever there is a failure of the aghani crops ”, 

Kerr’s observations could be compared with the data tlirown up 
by the Revisional Survey and Settlement Operations in this district 
from 1915—1921. The Settlement Officer, P. N. Gupta, in the Final 
Report of tlie Revisional Operations (published in 1923) has quoted 
the following statistics of the cropped area showing the agricultural 
patterns 


KftUM of 

7hax.a 

Bhadii 

AgUani 

Rabi. 

Otb«r 

Ctoppoi 

To'al 

Dofas.l 

Nvil Oroppe 
area 

A D 

A. D 

A. D 

A D 

A r> 

A D 

A D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

GorALOA^.J' SVBDIT16IO>' — 






MjTganj 

1,07,9:0 31 

63,952 81 

1,41,124 39 

9.679 21 

3.27,726.72 

93.719 03 

2.31.007 6 

Gopalgaoj 

79,425,43 

55,670 40 

89.992 55 

6.U9 35 

2,31,207 73 

75,704 41 

1 51.703 2^ 

ToTAi . 

1,87.395 74 

1,24,623 21 

2,31.116 94 

15.798 56 

5,58,934 45 

1,69,433 48 

J.SO.oIOO- 

SiWAif Sum 

Divjstov— 







Siwau 

64,456 77 

Sl.Olo 23 

85.749 87 

6.935 47 

2,33,147 ;4 

57,334 78 

1,S0,CJ2 5C 

Daraoli 

33.6S8 91 

47,167 57 

72,927.81 

6,122 50 

1,59.806 79 

30 037.89 

I,29,7CS 9C 


53.925 43 

52,706"0 

68.51937 

6,70671 

1,81,658 21 

49,814 90 

1,31,843 31 

Totau 

1,51,971 11 

1,S0.8S9 50 

2,26.997 0> 

19,754 68 

5,79,612 34 

1,37,387 57 

4.42.224 77 

SaDAII SUBPIVtSION — 







Aiaujbi. . 

20,567 16 

26,126 96 

41,961 52 

4,849 78 

93 507 43 

27,215 59 

06,291 83 

Cliapra 

11,512 56 

59,263 93 

J 94,416 01 

10,387 74 

2,25,576 27 

69,382 07 

1.70.193 02 

MashTBA 

32.436 83 

30.316 67 

45,582 00 

4,517 73 

1,12,852 42 

31,511 31 

81,341 a 

Tarsa 

48,952 97 

48,742 75 

83,2^ 02 

7,957 67 

1,86,918 41 

57.516 82 

1,29,401 79 

Sonepur 

12,105 03 

7,426 04 

28.663 63 

2,786 76 

51,071 70 

17,801.40 

33 270 3(J 

Total 

1,63 604 62 

1.71.877 3S 

3.03,888 52 

80,495 73 

6.89,926 22 

2 03,427 37 

4.00,493 6: 

GHAl-n 

Total. 

5,03,031 *7 

4,77,390 06 

7,62,002 51 

66,048 97 

18,08,473 01 

5,10,238 62 

12,98,234 39 
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From the data quoted by Mr P N Gupta it ^^ould appear diat 
the pattern regarding bhadat, rabi and aghant crops retain almost 
the same features The changes are expected and due to re<nonaI 
•causes ® 

Mr Gupta found Gopalganj subdnision ivuh tlie largest acreage 
under bhadai and the smallest under the aghant crop There is not 
much difference betiveen the acreage under the ogham betueen the 
Stdar and the Siwan subdiMsioiis The Sadar subdivision continued 
to be the largest rabt growing area as before Siuan continu^, as m 
Kerr’s time, to be the smallest ruhi-growing area On the percentage 
basis the area of rabi crops to the net-txopped area of the Sad^, 
Snvan and Gopalganj subdivisions uould come to 65 per cent, 51 per 
cent and 59 per cent, respectively On the average, rabi claims 
58 50 per cent of the total cropped area in the district Regardiner 
the twice-cropped areas, Sadar claimed 43 7 per cent of the cultivated 
land as against 46 per cent mentioned by Mr Kerr The fall in 
Sadar subdivision is made up m Snvan subdivision According to 
the data in the Revisional Survey and Settlement Operations, Siuan 
claimed 31 per cent of the total cropped area under twice-cropped 
category as against 25 per cent mentioned by Afr Kerr The 
percentage in Gopalganj remains almost the same Kerr mentions 
40 per cent as against 40 70 per cent by P N Gupta 

The thanauar figures of Gupta v%ouId indicate die predo- 
jnmance of rabt as was found by Mr Kerr The statistics mentioned 
by Mr P N Gupta would show that out of the three thanas m Snvan 
subdivision, the rabt area is below 50 per cent of the total cropped 
area only m one thana. In Chapra the rabt area comes to 66 per 
^:ent as against 86 per cent in Sonepur thana Regarding Basantpur 
thana Kerr had mentioned that bhadat crop is more important 
ihan aghant crop But from the figures in the Revisional Settle 
ment the difference of the acreage under bhadai and aghant is 
rather small The rabi area mentioned by Mr Kerr ivas 62,013 
jcres as against 68,319 acres dunng the Revisional Survey and 
Settlement Operations 

Indigo was once a major crop m this district, die time of 
the original settlement, 45,000 acres were under indigo and b) 1907 
the area had shrunk to 11,200 acres owing to the competition of the 
synthetic d)c The First Great World War brought in a revival, 
but at the settlement of 1915— 1921, the area was just under 8,000 
acres Mirganj and Siwan thanas contnbuted about 2,000 acres each 
under indigo The increase m rabt acreage dunng the revisional 
seidement may also be due to a shnnkage of indigo cultivation The 
mdigo has been a declining industry since and in 1928 29 only three 
concerns grew indigo on about 1,000 acres There is practically no 
indigo cultivation in 1958 

Unfortunately, there appears to be certain confusion about die 
relevant current statistics We have not had any odier survey 
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settlement operations There has not been any mtensite economic 
suney embodying detailed investigation into the area under crops 
The National Sample Survey or the Agncultural Statistics section of 
the State Government of Bihar have not had any thorough mvestiga 
lion as IS possible during settlement operations The State 
Government have non set up a Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
and ilvcir periodical and annual publications are to be depended 
upon For our purposes Unfortunately, as ue have seen m the 
■statistics for the irrigated area, some of the statistics published m the 
Bifici Sta£i5ticfll Hand Book, 1955, published m November, 1958, do 
not appear to be quite correct However, as we have quoted 
earlier, it will be seen that, according to this booL, the ne£<ropped 
area of Saran district consisted of 1248,000 acres and 4,99,000 acres 
were under rabi crops, 4,66,000 acres under bhadat crops and 3 24,000 
^cres under aghant crops 


These figures have to be taken tentatively as they cannot be 
said to have the accuracy of the data thrown out in survey and 
settlement prrxeedings The meaning will be clear, if the figures 
<jf the net cropped area found m the Fust Revisional Settlement 
Operations (1893—1901) are compared along with the net area of 
the district as m Second Settlement Operations and in the year 
1955 56 


7n acres 

First Settlement, 1893—1901— 

Total area of the district 16,33,435 

Net-cropped area of the district 12,84,010 

Second Settlement, 1915—1921— 

Total area of the distnet 15,72 577 

Net<ropped area 12,98,234 

1955-56- 

Tota.1 wea of the dvsvtwA 

Net-cropped area 10,34,000 


Saran is a nverain district and there may be some changes in 
the available dtara land which probably explains the difference of 
the figures regarding the toul area of the distnct 

The increase in the cropped area dunng the Revisional Survey 
and Settlement Operations is quite understandable The decrease 
in the net-cropped area m 1955 56 according to the publication 
c4 the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government c<f Bihar, 
are intriguing m face of the known facts of efforts to extend 
cultivation 

Similar investigations regarding the areas under different cro{K 
•and 111 the average yield of the crops m the different penods, also 
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The soils near about Hathua and Sidhauha an Gopalganj 
■subdiMsion and near Sitalpur in Sadar subdivision are six to eight 
per cent sandy while areas near Marhowrab in Sadar subdivision are 
heavy loams They contain a notmal quality o£ soluble salts 
These areas have i high potassium content ranging from 75 per 
cent to one per cent The soiU near Pachrukhi and the eastern 
portion oE Siwan subdivision are light loams but have a high content 
of soluble salts The potassium content m soils of this area is also 
high The carbon nitrogen ratio in the soils of PachruUii area in 
Siwan subdivision of Marhowrah and Sitalpur areas m Sadar 
subdivision and oE Sidhaulia area in Gopalganj subdivision is fairly 
high ranging from 11 to 15 per cent while that oE areas m Hathua 
IS normal ranging between 9 and 11 per cent These areas are also 
calcanous containing more than 2 per cent of calamoxide 
HouiiNCS 

There appears to be a progressive decline m tlie average si:te 
o£ a holding This is only expected because of the law of inhentance 
^nd on every death of the family head (Karta) there will be a 
further partition of the holding But it has to be borne in mind 
that the diminution of the size of the average holding by itself 
should not be taken as the index of economic condition An 
agncultunst may be a tenant with an agncultural holding a tenure 
Jiolder or an under ryot or a service holder or a professional man 

At the time of the settlement of 1893—1901 the average size of 
u holding was 1 82 acres and this shrunk to 1 41 acres at the 
■Revisional Settlement (1915—1921) 

During the Revisional Settlement it was found that the average 
size in Gopalganj subdivision was 2 2 acres in Sadar subdivision 
1 19 acres and m Siwan subdivision 1 38 acres There have been 
no further survey and settlement operations nor any computation 
of the holdings in any elaborate economic survey Certain economic 
data were collected in the course of the Census Operations of 19S1 
ind 1941 but there nas no conclusion about the average sire of 
holdings 

In the Distnct Census Handbook of Saran published in 1956 
there is a chart showing tlie distribution of 1 000 agncultural holdings 
by size of holdings based on Sample Survey oE size o£ holdings 1952 
This chart shows that 411 holdings were up to 0 5 acre There were 
176 holdings exceeding 0 5 acre and up to 1 acre as against 193 
holdings exceeding 1 acre and up to 2 acres 93 holdings were found 
of the size exceeding 2 acres and up to 3 acres while m the next 
category of holdings exceeding 3 acres and up to 4 acres were 
52 holdings Only 25 holdings were found exceeding 4 acres and 
up to 5 acres There were 43 holdmgs of the size exceeding 5 acres 
and up to 10 acres It is significant that there were only 7 holdings 
•out of 1 000 holdings that came mthm the group o£ 10 acres to 
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50 ^rcv This compjttc^ !,00S holdmgs and there uai no /io?d,n- 
of the luc c’tcccdmg 50 acrc^ ® 

7 he results of the Simple Suney of 1,000 agr.cultunil liDJdinss 
cannot be pushed too far Ncterthelcss it shows that the bulk 
the holdings arc up to 05 acre 

It could reasonably be meinioned that the size of the a\enr^ 
bolding has further gone dms-n and may be said to be 0 25 icre- 
ishich IS the minimum in Bihar 


ArWCtJfTURAL SlyS-SOVS 


From the point of \icsv of crops, the culturablc lands m this- 
district come under three main categories, namely, bhadai, agham 
and rabt TJic agricultural seasons are again ctmnectcd uith astral 
penods according to Hindu almanac For agnailtural purposes 
llic year is divided into 27 astral pcnotls or Xakj/iatroj Jlhadar 
crops arc the early or the autumn crops reaped in the month of 
Ithado (z\ugust to Sejitcmljcr), consisting of satbt nee meiua, mairc 
iind, kodo, sanan, jute, stmhemp, til and jouar Sowing ciuirclj 
dqxmds on the advent of monsoon If the rainfall is early the 
lihadat crops arc sown from the beginning of Jtohaii Nakshatra 
(approximately 25tli May to 6ih June) till tlie end of Adra NakshaU'a 
(20tfi June to 5ih July) But in the duira land where the soil is 
usual]) moist, various millets are sown even in tiie month of April 
and May The satin ricc is sown broadcast on high land in June 
or July and is regarded as 50 days crop The ogham crops mainly 
consist of winter paddy, millet, moong, kurlht and sa^rcane 
Aghani ncc is sov\n broadcast after the commencement of tiie rains 
in the later pan of June or early July in portions of tJie land selected 
for seed nursery These plots arc kept ready having been ploughed 
several times before After four or six weeks, wJien the young 
seedlings arc about a foot high, they an* generally transplanted in 
the field after the soil of tlie field has been well puddled Tlie 
transplantation usually takes place during Nakshatra 

(approximately 18th July to 15th August) and Magha iVa^ha/ra 
(16th August to lOt/i August) At the end of Aakshalra 

(approxinfately 4th September to I8ih September) the water is 
flrained off and the fields are allowed to dry for about 15 days when 


drained off and the .. — . • 

they again require water This practice, known as mgar depends 
on timely rainfall for irrigation 

The halluya rams (approximately 25th September to the end 
of first week of October) arc the most important in the year If 
Imthm failt the crop prospects are indeed sery gloomy ^ot only 
hal ina rams are necKsary for a sucressful iMnter crop but also to 
Sotstnre tor the W.ng of the tab. crops Irr.gat.on .s a 
father lame substitute tor haihiya rams 
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tnasoor, arharj hhssart, linscctl. mustird, casior, dhama, turmcTJC, 
gmger, potato, and otiicr \egetablts Plougiung of tlie fields for 
the rabt crops commences early in die rains and is conttnued at 
consement iniersaU The time of sowing rahi is generally regulated 
by luo circumstances— the heavy rams of the Hathiya Nakshatin 
(2Sth September to 7ih October) and tlie approaclimg cold scasoti 
If smm too late, the planes mil not become strong enough to resist 
the cold, if sown too early, the lieasy ram mil probably dromi the 
seed and sprouting crop and so necessitate rc-sosving The culina 
tors arc thus anxious to senv as soon as tiie heavy rams have ceased, 
and the general rule is lliat the proper time for sowing tnost rabt 
crops IS the Ghtlra Nakshaha (8ih October to 20th October) and 
that It must not be delayed beyond theSuoti Nahliatra {21si Oaober 
to 3rd Nos ember) Two or three sliouers arc required for die 
matunty of the crops at consenieiit mtcnals, but storms m Febniary 
and March frequently damage the ripening gram 

« Acricultural Operations 

The agricultural operations \ary according to the crops the 
rainfall or the availability of irrigation uater and the soil The opera-- 
uons consist of digging, ploughing pulverising, manunng sowing 
weeding, imcrcuUunng irrigating, protettmg the crops from pests, 
birds and cattle or wild antmaU, harvesting, threslnng and storing 
Associated operations will cover bunding levelling trenching and 
draining die excess water, etc 

Ploughing could be done throughout the year generally with 
wooden ploughs excepting m the hottest pan of the summer 
Usually ploughing is connected wuh rainfall On an average one 
plough opens up one third of an acre of land in 8 hours Sugarcane 
and root crops will need a deeper ploughing up to 10 inches Toi 
interval ploughing is required from ihe beginning of monsoon 
till It IS sown 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by a harrow, called chotvhi It 
IS drawn by two or four bullocks For manuring the village farmer 
depends on the farm yard rotten sweepings or compost or the 
droppings of cattle and sheep Some organic fertilisers particularly 
for sugarcane and potato are becoming popular 

The following are the sowing periods of some of the important 
crops of the district and it will be seen that water is essential for a 
successful sowing — 


Ctojk 

Sowing or planting nine 

Paddy 

Asarh, Srewn Bhado (end of July to 15th 
September) 

Maize 

]eth Asarh (I5th June to 15th July) 

Afarua 

.. Jeth Asarh (I5th June to I5th July) 
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Crops. 

Sowing or planting time. 

IlahoT 

IViicat 

Gnm 

Yam 

Sugarcane 

Potatoes 

.. Jeth-Asarh (15th June to I5ih Jul)). 

.. Kartik-Aghan (J5di November to J5ih 

December). 

.. Kartik'Aghan (I5th Noicmbcr to 15th 

December) 

. . Srrttifin and Karlik (August and No\ ember) 

. . BaisaUh-Jeth (Maj-June). 

. . Asin-Kartik (Oaober-No\ ember). 

"Weeding and cleaning up tlic fields arc necessary operations. 
Usually weeding is done to the paddy fields dunng the Punra (4tli 
September to IGlh September) and Utra Nakshatra (I9ili September 
to 2nd October). Most of die crops need two or tliree weedings. 

Harvesting. 

The period of hanesting varies from crop to crop The state- 
ment below indicates the hanesting time for some of the important 
crops ^ 

Crops. 

Hanesting time. 

Paddy 

Mai2c 

Afanta 

Jlahar 

"Wheat 

Gram 

Yam 

Sugarcane 

Potatoes 

. . End of Kartik-Aghan (December) 

. . Aswin (October) 

. . End of Bhado (September) 

. . Magh and Chattra (January and March) 

Chaitra (March). 

Chaitra (March) 

Karlik and Magh (N'o\ ember and January). 
Kartik to half Baisakh (No\ ember to April) 
Karlik and Magh (November and Januaiy’) 


Threshing is closely associated with dry -winds, and a bumper 
crop may be spoiled at the tlireshing floor for an untimely shoiver or 
the delay in the coming of the dry wind Storing is still in almost 
a pnmitive condition so far the cultirators are concerned 
The grains are stored in big earthen jars which are usually sealed up 
with earth. Cylindncal bins, called ihek, made of rahar, castor stalk 
and bamboo, ivell plastered on all sides ivith coivdung and mud, are 
also used for storage purposes But these methods of storage are not 
insect proof nor absolutely damp proof The importance of stonng 
with the primary cultivators lies m the fact that the cultn-ator does 
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not want to part with the produce alt at once and will wait for tlie 
prices to rise Both driage and insects are poorly guarded against 
There is no Stale warehouse anywhere m the district till now 

Principal Crops 

The crops may be grouped in two divisions— food crops and non- 
food crops The pnncipal food crops of the distnct consist of paddy, 
barley, maize, gram and wheat Various other foodgrains, such as 
khesari {Lathyrus soii-tnis), arhar (Ganjanm widicus), chtna (Panktim 
mtliaceum), peas, oats, masoon (Lens esculent<i), sawan {Ramcum 
(rumentaceum), haunt (Setana ttahca), urid (Phaseolus mtingd), 
niung (Phaseolus minigo, Var radtatus) and janera {Sorghur 
vnlgara), chtna and kanm are also grown The grams are husked 
boiled and consumed Khesart, peas and janera are ground to flour. 
They form the dietary of the poor classes China, a millet, is valuable 
m the periods of scarcity as it is ready for cutting about six weeks 
after it is soi'Ti, tvith the exception of oats, these crops are seldom 
grown singly, peas and masoon being generally sown tvith barley, 
seivan and kaxirn with maize, muug with janera and mid with kodo 
and so on 

Among the non food crops, oil seeds (hnseed, rape and mustard), 
sugarcane and pouto are important Sugar has replaced jndig^ 
which has completely disappeared from the distna The cultivation 
of potatoes is not mentioned m the last District Gazetteer of 1930, 
but now It is cultivated in the distnct In some parts of the 
distnct tobacco, chillies, haldt or lutnif'nc and other condiments 
are also groivn ^ The areas near Maharajganj m Swan subdivision 
are the chief centres of chillies and condiments cultitation The 
chief cash crops of the district are sugarcane and potatoes Cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane is localised round the sugar factories m the distnct 
Potatoes cover major area m Mirganj, Maharajganj, Kudnakot, 
Garklia, Bannpur and Khaira police stations of the distnct 
Thatching grass is grown to a limited extent Tobacco only covers 
2,000 acres, pan or betel leaf is growm duefly from Chinnd to 
Sonepur 

A statement showing the areas (in thousand of acres) under 
principal crops in the distnct of Saran from 1952 53 to 195G57 (by 
complete enumeration survey m Bihar) is given below — 



1952-53 

1953 51 

1954 55 

1955 56 

1956 57 

(1) Paddy (winter 
and autumn) 

4.G8 

5.00 

5.07 

5,07 

5 07 

(2) \Vheat 

1.66 

1.89 

2,05 

2.05 

2,07 

(S) Gram 

66 

80 

85 

85 

85 

(4) Barlc) 

2.08 

2.00 

2.27 

2,27 

O O-J 

(5) Maize 

2.51 

2,89 

3.17 

3,17 

3.17 
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1952-53 

1953 54 

1954 55 

1955 50 

195G 57 

(G) Afouoor 

9 

12 

17 

17 

17 

(7) Arhar 

1.19 

1,19 

1.19 

1,19 

1.19 

(8) Khesart 

21 

30 

34 

34 

345 

(9) Peas 

31 

42 

48 

48 

48 

(10) Sugarcane 

71 

73 

78 

78 

80 

(11) Tobacco 

1 

15 

20 

20 

2 I 

(12) Potatoes 

14 

15 

17 

17 

18 

(13) Jute 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

(14) Chillies 

• 

1 0 

I 0 

10 

1.1 

(15) Manta 

38 

38 

38 

38 

40 


Statement showingf the outturn (m thousand of tons) of pnncipai 
crops (by crop<uttmg experiment and c>c estimate m Bihar) from 
1952 53 to 1956 57 is giscn bclou — 



195253 

1953 54 

1954 55 

1955 56 

1956 57 

(1) Ricc (autumn 
and winter) 

79 

84 

97 

97 

104 

(2) ^Vhcat 

42 

43 

48 

.48 

50 

(3) Gram 

11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

(4) Barley 

51 

54 

58 

58 

61 

(5) Maize 

77 

77 

77 

77 

80 

(6) Masoor 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

(7) Arhar 

27 

28 

30 

30 

31 

(8) Khesart 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

(9) Peas 

7 

11 

12 

12 

12 

(10) Sugarcane 

63 

63 

63 

63 

65 

(11) Potatoes 

38 

38 

38 

39 

25 

(12) Tobacco 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

■ (13) Jute 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

(14) Chillies 

• 


1 

1 

1 


Note.— Reduction m yield oE potato is due to hailstorm and 


untimely ram 


• BlIou 500 tons 
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Table of a\erage yield of different ax>fS is guen below — 


Names of crops 

. Average yield per acre 
(in maunds) 

Bhadai paddy 

6 

Agham paddy 

10 

Wheat 

. * 8 

Gram 

6 

Barley 

6 

Sugarcane 

200 

Maize 

10 

Pulses * 

5 


Paddy 


According to the last District Gazetteer of 1930, an area of 700 
square miles was under nee cultivation The Final Report on the Sur- 
tcy and Settlement Operations (1915-^1921) mentions 4,48443 acres 
under paddy cultivation which show that the last District Gazetteer 
took the figure of Survey and Settlement Operations of 3915—1921 
In 1952 53 the acreage under paddy has come to 4,68,000 acres as 
against 5,07,000 acres m 1950 57 Thus we see that in course of 
three decades the area under paddy has increased bj 59,000 
aaes The paddy cultivated area constitutes about 38 per cent of 
the total area soim in the district. 

Maize and Barley 

Maize and barley are grown on 20 and 16 per cent, respectnely, 
ot the cropped area 'With nee they form the staple diet of the 
distncL Barley is most extensively giowm in Mirganj thana and 
maize in Gopalganj and Chapni thanas 

Wheat 

Wheat is raised on about 14 per cent of the net cropped area 
and IS the most laluable of all the rabt food crops Jc requires 
particular type of lands and intcnsue cuUii'ation and is usually raised 
for sale ruher than home consumption U used to be grown most 
cxtcnsisely in the Soncpivr thana out now predommates m Mirganj, 
rana and Chapra thanas 

Arhar 

Arhar is cultimted on about 9 per cent of the net-cropped area 
It 15 a hardy deep-rooted crop which can withstand drought and 
IS. therefore, valuable when there is short rainfall It requires no 
irrigation but is benefited by cold weather showers When cut, the 
pods arc thrashed and the peas arc eaten as dal, the pods are used 
as fodder tor cattle, while the stalks are valuable as fuel It is 
octemisely grown in all thanu except Chapra and Sonepur 
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Gram 

Gram is groMn on about 5 per cent of the net-cropped area Ir 
IS chiefly grorni m south specially m thanas of Chapra Parsa and 
Mirgaoj 

A/arua 

Afarua co\ers J per cent of the net-cropped area It is produced 
all oser the distna except m Mirganj Snvan and Manjhi thanas It 
IS the gram ivhich is usually given to agricultural labourers i\hen 
they are paid in kind Mama is ground into flour for consumption 

Peas and Khesari 

Peas and khesatt are grown on 2 5 and 1 8 per cent respectnely, 
of the net-cropped ^rea Both are consumed m the form of satin, 
dal and cakes 

Sugarcane and Potatoes 

Sugarcane and potatoes are cash crops of tlie district During 
the time of the Resisional Settlement the area under sugarcane 
cultivation vsas 61 200 acres as against 44,700 acres m 1908 In 
1952 53 the area had reached 70,000 acres or covers about 5 5 per 
Lent of the net cropped area Potatoes cover only 14,000 acres or 
J 4 per cent of the net-cropped area 

Prints and Vegetables 

Besides the crops mentioned m the foregoing pages the- 
distnct grows various fruits vegetables and green fodder The most 
distinctive fruit of Saran is the mango but the area under mango 
gachhis decreased from 71,000 acres from the time of the Cadastral 
Survey to a little under 60 000 acres at the Revisional Survey 
Mango groves are being rapidly cut down for fuel and for getting 
lands for cultivation Tiie starting of the Sugar Mills in this district 
also saw to the cutting down of a large number of mango groves for 
fuel purposes Transport of coal to Saran district still suffers from 
bottleneck The mango groves were formerly most extensive m 
Manjhi thana but now Mirganj and Chapra contain most of them 
Saran stands first in Bihar in fruit cultivation out of 3 81 000 acres 
m the State 62 000 or 16 3 per cent were recorded in Saran district 
during 1952 53 Among other fruits may be mentioned the licht 
{Nepheltum hchi) custard apple (sarifa) jack fruit (kata/iat) lemon, 
plantain hel (Aegle marmelos) pomegranate and guava The 
mango, lichi and bel fruit npen in the hot weather the jack fruit 
in the rams the plantain and guava almost all the year round 

Among vegetables the most impornnt arc potatoes and yams 
which are grown extensively A large number of otlier vegetables 
are raised in ganlen plots for household use and sale such as the 
egg plant or batgun tomato garlic pumpkins gourds radishes 
melons onions and carrots chillies aniseed and coriander Root 
crops were cultivated m 17 000 acres during 1952 53 
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Agricultural Labour, and Wages 

As already indicated agriculture gives occupation to the largest 
percentage of the population Hea \7 agncultural operations like 
ploughing, are done by the male labourers, while lighter work, such as 
reaping the crops or putting in the seeds, are shared by women 
and children of the family as well The nucleus of agricultural 
labour is usually supplied by the cultivator’s family members unless 
the culuvator belongs to a caste and a family where no direct 
•cultivation is done In that case he obtains labourers on hire 
Women and children of the family learn agnculture craft more by 
a process of osmosis and following "seeing is learning ' There is 
a vast population of landless agriciiltiiTal labourers and they get 
■wages either m cash or in kind or both The present rate of v.ages 
for a male labourer is Rs 1 8-0 per day as against Re 1 approxa- 
mately ten years back and arnas 8 about twenty years back Indieu 
of the wages of Rs 18 0a male labourer may be given 2^ seers of 
grains of different kinds A woman or child labourer usually gets 
half the wages of a male labourer whether m cash or in kind During 
the harvesting and threshing seasons agncuknral labourer is 
usually paid in kind If a labourer reaps 21 bundles c^f paddy or 
threshes 21 pasens of gram, he will get I bundle of paddy or 1 pasen* 
of grain Some landless labourers get into the permanent service 
of a big cultu'aioT A labourer on permanent ox semi permanent 
service of a cultivator is knoivn as halwoha and is usually paid 
Rs 12 to Rs 15 per month, excluding the food and cloth He does 
not share the same food with his roaster Usually, he is given 
an. advance of money for some requirements and the advance ties up 
the labourer to the employer till the whole amount is paid up 
Ostensibly, no interest is charged for the advance but the lower rate 
of wages IS due to the advance It is also usual to set apart a small 
portion of land, not more than half an acre, for the labourer besides 
the wages There is no ' tied ’ labour now Kamtauti system, 
\o wYntii Vabrnnen* vwTV.ed as 'serfs from generation to 
generation has been abolished 

Agncultural labour is not regulated by any law and the agncul 
lural labourers are free to migrate or diange their masters or to t^e 
to some other profession This mobility of agncultural population 
does affect the reaping of the crops The average agricultural 
labourer is getting more conscious now of his rights and definitely 
a large number of big cultivators are m a position very different from 
what It was one or two decades back 

There is very htUe ot import of agncultural labour from 
outside the district As a marterof fact, it is the Saran labourers who 
go to other distncis of Bihar m large number and cut the crops 

* Ooc ftarri means five sem. 
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Marketing of nir. Agricolturai. Produce. 


&inn is a heavily populated district, the present density being 
1,178 to a square mile as against 1,0C8 persons in 1941 census. 
Owing to its thick population, the agricultural produce of the district 
is insufficient to meet the requirements of the population within tlie 
district. As import and export in normal times is unrestricted, a 
certain percentage of the agricultural produce is sent out. The 
district has more imports than c.xjxirts. M a matter of fact, if imports 
arc proliibiied the district will stars'C. 

The first requirement for the marketing of the agriailtural 
produce is a string of primary markets and a cheap and easy mode of 
communication and quick transport between the cultivation fields, 
threshing floor and the primary markets. There has been a very great 
progress in connecting up the rural areas with the townships or 
thanas. In spite of this, much has yet to be done to connect many 
of the rural areas with the villages that offer the primary’ markets. 
When crops arc cut doi>ni, it is easy to take a bullockort through 
the fields but when the crops arc standing the position is different. 
There arc still hundreds of vllkigcs that arc not connected by a road 
with the main road nearby. 

• The bullock-cart continues to be the chief mode of transport 
from the agricultural fields to the threshing grounds in the villages. 
The same pair of bullocks used for the plough are used for the cart. 
Head-loads for small quantities are also common. Bullock-carts 
again take tlic agricultural produce from the village to the primary 
markets. The -village hats and there arc a large number of them, 
offer the primary markets for the agricultural produce. WIiolesalcR 
usually buy from these primary markets or there are small I'yaparis 
or' dealers who buy the stock from the village hats and take the stuff 
to the secondary markets. Public or Private Carrier Trucks have 
also come into use for transport of agricultural produce. 


Primary markets do not have storage facilities nor is there any 
scientific grading of goods. The secondary markets are commerciallf 
more imTOrtant. Some of the important secondary markets are 
Dichwara, Marhauiah, Manjhi, Revelganj Bazar, Hansrajpur, 
Mahrajganj, Siwan, Mirganj, TJiawe. Sasamusa, Jalalpur, Digliwa- 
dubauli, Gopalganj, Barauli, Chapra Bazar and Parsa Bazar. Usually 
there are stc^ge facilities in the shape of godowms, pucca or kutcha,. 
in most of these secondary markets. The wholesale dealers at these 
markets keep the stock for a considerable lime and release it 
according to the needs of the market. There is some sort of grading 
of rroods in these secondary markets but still it cannot be said that 
the° grading is very scientific. Usually the seconda^ marke^ are 
connected by good roads with the nearest railway station or a bigger 
market T^cks and bulIock<arts are the usual meam of transport. 
Some of the secondary markets Iwve a tiansacUon of thousands of 
S^nds of grains in a single day. Most of the secondary markm 
have extra tSnsport facilities for particular dayt when hats are held. 
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Transport by iraier and the railways is important for Saran 
The nvenne trade in the past gave commercial importance to 
Chupiah, Re\elganj and other towns The railways have affected 
the volume of tradd by water to some extent Some of the important 
markets in the district arc connected by trams Turnover of goods 
traffic by railways has been covered in the chapter on Communication 

Standardisation of weights and measures has been taken up 
Prenously there used to be a number of weights and measures 
Metnc system of weights and measures has been introduced through 
out the country from the year 1958 but is not being insisted upon 
at this moment It is also going to affect tins district It will take 
time for a complete changeover to metric system from the existing 
systems of weights and measures 

Agricultural Finance 

Agricultural indebtedness in this district, as m other districts is 
partially mhented and partially contracted by the present cultivator 
An appreciable portion of the fanners’ debts is due to uneconomic 
reasons or circumstances unconnected wiUi the agncultural opera 
tions, such as family bereavement and the consequent sTodh, marriage, 
some litigation eitlier m his time or m his predecessors time The 
very nature of the circumstances that control agriculture m this 
district as m other districts of the State, involves a sudden unforeseen 
circumstance like flood drought, epidemics etc, which leave no 
other option but to contract a debt The unit of production m 
agriculture is essentially a one man's show Agriculture remains 
scattered individualistic, small-scale and chaotic in the sense that 
agncultural success is still a gamble of nature Besides uncertainty 
about production the supply is inelastic, as it cannot be adjusted 
to the fluctuations in demand Agriculture of an individual cannot 
raise capital by subscnption or on the basis of estimated production 
The credit available to an agncuUunst is essentially a personal 
credit or at best the credit of his family, if it is joint Short term 
credit may be necessary to meet immediate expenses of cultivation 
and long term credit of a larger amount may be needed for purchase 
of cattle implements or some solid land improvements There is 
hardly a cash balance of any considerable amount in the hands of 
the average middle class agncuIturiSts Every agncuUunst of this 
group has to meet expenditure on other heads such as children’s 
education social obligation etc , from his income of the land The 
unit available to the agncultunsts of this type for carrying on 
agncultural operations is also getting smaller A son sent to the 
school IS a loss for working on the field and the head of the family 
1^ to depend on hired labour which is growing more expensive 
The cost of agricultural operauons is also on the increase These 
are some of the reasons why instead of a liquidation of agricultural 
indebtedness the increasing tendency has continued in the last five 
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dttadts or more suuc ktrri rqxjrt of ilic first ScttJcmcni Operations 
sk.is published 

In his report K.crr had mentioned that the indebtedness of the 
Saran |xrasintry as a uhole could not be considered to be a serious 
matter Kerr's conclusion tsais very tentative It ssould appear that 
he took into account particularly the statistics of mortgages He 
found tint only 5|- per cent of the total ratyati area was mortgaged 
and that only 15 per cent of the total number of holdings svere 
affectetl, cither in whole or in part, by mortgages on the land He 
concluded that the total indebtedness of die raiyats was about 
Rs 50 00 000 or a little more than one tenth of the value of the 
gross outturn in an ordinary year Kerr differed from Mr Tytler, 
his collaborator in the settlement proceedings who held that 95 per 
cent of the ratyats h\c<l and died in debt According to Tytler 
the majority of the agncukunsis ucre bom in debt and made no 
effort to pa) off the debt 

It IS difficult to agree uitli Ktrr because he had not taken into 
account a number of factors uhich indicate the incidence of indebted 
ness He onl) concentrated on the mongages He did not take 
into account the incidence of sale of lands, loans contracted from 
Goten^ment Agencies or sale of mov*abIe properties like cattle or 
ornaments m a particular )ear He had not taken into account 
the loans that had been contracted in a particular year from sources 
other than Government Agencies or the mahajans on security of 
lands such as sahukar or Kabuli money lenders or mahajans who 
usually would give loan iMtliout any security and charge a very high 
rate of interest These factors did exist in Kerrs time as they 
do now Even if not conclusive, the first settlement report 
makes out that agricultural indebtedness was a regular feature and 
opinion differed whether it was a serious matter or not In the 
final report of the Revisional Settlement there was no conclusive or 
tentative conclusion regarding indebtedness It was merely stated 
that the enormous indebtedness was the result of the operauon of 
the high rate of interest combined with the inherent improvidence 
of the people 

It IS difficult to come to any definite conclusion now as there 
has not been any proper survey of the economic factors in Saran 
district We have, however, seen that the area of the average holding 
has been reduced, rent has been increased and the cost of agriculturai 
operations has gone up The standard of the agriculturists has also 
gone up in one sense and deteriorated in another His expenditure 
has now certain avenues which were unknown before Taking all 
this into consideration, an enquiry would fiave been extremely useful 
in order to indicate the incidence of indebtedness at the present 
time We have, however, before us certain statements m the Bthar 
Statistical Hand Books, 1950, 1951 and 1955, published by the 
Director of Bureau of Economics and Statistics Bihar There is 
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statement shotsmg the number in respect of ratyali holdings, having 
occupancy rights tnnsFcrrcd b) registered deeds of sale in the district 
of Siran for 1018, 1950 and 1955 There is a second statement 
-shmving amounts adt'anced under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
188*1, and Agncultnrists' loans Act 1881 for 1947 48, 1950 51 and 
1953 54 The third statement shows the number of licenses issued 
and amount of loans adtanced under llie Bihar Money I enders Act 
These tables art given at the end of this section 

We hate also to take into consideration the loins given by the 
Cooperative bocitties for the ytirs 19-19 50, 1950 51 and 1952 53 

It IS recognised that there may be other unrecortlcd loans from 
friends or sale of omimcnts or loans from unlicensed moneylenders 
But the tables quoted at the end of tlic section give us some workable 
ideas regarding the extent of agrtciiUiiral indebtedness Table I 
ejuoted at the end shows that the transfer of occupancy nghts by 
leistered deeds of sale involved, either in part or m entirety, an area 
of 9,395 47 acres in 1948 8,136 18 acres m 1950 and 9,662 73 acres in 
1955 The data are insufficient but, if any conclusion can be drawn, 
It may be said that during 1950—1953 there was a constant general 
pressure to raise money by selling lamls The consideration money 
involved m such dealings m those years were Rs 1,10,07,377, 
Rs 1 17,32,422 and Rs 1,33,04,822, respectively The consideration 
money will sliow a trend in appreciation of land value 

Table II gives the different types of loans from Government 
Agencies The advances under Land Improvement Loans Act, 
1883, etc, amount to Rs 21,837 m 1947-48, Rs 4 66,445 m 1950 51 
and Rs 1,41,84,481 m 1953 54 Taking these figures as reliable. 
It has to be said that the fluctuation appears considerable Probably, 
the reason is in the particular economic condition of that year, for 
■example, drought, scarcity conditions, floods, etc 

The loans advanced under the Money Lenders Act, as in Table 
HI. amount to Rs 3.17,52.290 m 1949 50, Rs 3,54,56,974 m 1950 51 
and Rs 3,35,45 826 in 1952 53 

Selecting the year of 1950-51, it is seen that the total of the figures 
-of loans under various sources and the con'ideration money received, 
as mentioned in the Tables I to lU, comes to Rs 4,76 26 901 In 
this total, an amount of gratnuous relief money of Rs 28,940 has 
been excluded from Table II AVe are excluding the amount of 
loan that was received from the Cooperative Societies from this 
calculation We tentatively set apart the loans from Co-operaiivt 
Societies as such loans are very seasonal and advanced for particular 
purposes The average agncultuiist also pays off some debts oi 
interest thereto, for contracu in the past and this may for our 
calculation be set off against the loans from Cooperative Societies 
In this calculation the total recorded borrowings in Saran 
district for 1950 51 comes to Rs 4,76.26,901 This figure could be 
compared exactly with Kerr’s 50 lafchs We do not have the statistics 
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of mortgages and the borrowings raised on mortgages which Kerr had; 
he did not have statistics of the loans we have taken into accounL In 
money value, Kerr's 50 lakhs could easily be taken to mean more tlian 
2 crorcs at the present time No definite conclusion can be amved 
at for reasons indicated before but it may safely be asserted that the 
inadcnce of agncultural indebtedness has not been on the wane at 
all, rather it appears to be increasing, which is a very important 
feature in the agricultural economy of the distnct 

Regarding the availability of credit, there has not been much 
liiange in the set up of the financing agencies although the State 
has tned to come to the rescue of tJie debtors in some wap 
Whenever in need, tlie agnculturist thinks of the village mahajam 
first, who would give him money at just the opportune moment. 
The immediate urgency makes tlie agriciiJiiinst accept loans even 
with an exorbitant interest, occasionally deducted for some terms 
when the advance is given The village mahnjam exactly know the 
monetary position of tlie loanee and his e>es are on the agnculturist s 
property The next choice is the local sahukars or bamyas, who 
gcnerall) advance money on the pledge of ornaments of gold or 
silver No cattle or any other form of liquid assets is accepted bj 
the bamyas Here also the provision is quick but the rate of interest 
IS high and often swallows the secunt) itself The third source will 
be tlie loans given by the banks Very few banks now advance 
money on the pledge of agricultural land The Cooperative 
Societies, however, advance such loam There are certain type of 
loans available under Statutory Acts like Land Improvement Loans 
Act or Agncultunsts Loam Act or Natural Calamities Loans Act 
But to obtain them, there arc lots of formalities to be observed like 
putting in proper applications in the prescribed forms, local verifi 
cation, etc, before any loan is advanced The agncultunst • has- 
to run to the admimstrative headquarters several times before he can 
get any advance under these Acts There is therefore, a natural 
antipathy for the agncultunsts in going for such loans under normal 
circumstances But, occasionally, v%hcn there is a severe drought or 
flood or an earthquake, the administrative authonties make the loans 
quickly available cutting out a lot of time lag 

Regarding the rate of interest, the Revistonal Survey and 
Settlement Report by Mr P N Gupta mentions that There are 
ordinanly three kinds of interests All loans in cash and kind aie 
subject to compound interest unless given on a mortgage of land 
or trees— 

(fl) Ordinary mahajam interest vanes from annas 8 to Rs 2 
per cent per month or 6 per cent to 24 per cent per 
annum 

(6) Sflujoi or 25 per cent per annum , 

(c) Athrahaom or 50 per cent per annum ' 
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Besides the rates given above, o£ which the rate quoted in (c) 
has gone up and vanes between Rs 2 to Rs 3 2-0, there are cerfun 
other rates also The Kabuli moneylenders charge one anna per 
rupee per month as interest, some persons charge four annas per 
rupee per tnp of the man taking money, without considerauon of 
actual time, which generally does not exceed beyond a few months 
The Paihan and Smdhi money lenders according to the Report of 
the Bombay Banking £n<juti 7 Committee, quoted m the Ruml 
Economy of Guzrat, by Mr M B Desai, are severe in their dealings 
with tlie farmers and tlie rates cliaiged by them are reported to be 20 
to 50 per cent per annum , which are generally uniform everywhere 
There are no Sindhi moneylenders m the dismct 

In order to check usury, the Bihar Money Lenders Act was 
passed m 1938 requiring the mahajans to take a license from the 
Government and to maintain a proper register The rate of interest 
was also regulated to 9 per cent for secured and 12 per cent for 
unsecured per annum 

The CoKiperative Movement, however, has not attained a propci 
success because of various reasons which have been covered separately 

The CoKjperative Societies also, no doubt, with the help of the 
State Government, play a distinct role in the agricultural finance 
Regarding this system, Mr P N Gupta m his Revisional Report on 
Survey and Settlement (1915—1921) mentions that the system of 
cooperative credit, however, has obtained a considerable hold and 
is making good headway now in the Gopalganj and Suvan subdivi 
Sion’S It IS, however, evident that as yet cooperative societies have 
merely touched the fringe of agricultural indebtedness and the 
amount given out on loan is only a small fraction of the total amount 
borrowed m the district 

The District Gazetteer of Saran, revised by A P Middleton 
published in 19^0 mentions that the movement started in Siwan 
subdivision where four societies were registered in May 1913 By 
February, 1915, the number was 12, which by 1928 had risen to 22b 
with 5 247 individual members Their working capital is over 
Rs \0^ lakhs, paid up capital over Rs lakhs and reserve fund 
a little over a lakh The rise of the Siwan Central Bank which is 
reported to be one of the best in the province, is equally remarkable 
It was started in 1915, with a capital of Rs 10,000 and 12 societies 
under it, it now has 236 village societies a working capital of 
Rs lakhs a reserve fund over Rs 60,000 other reserves of 
Rs 20 000 Its paid up capital has nsen liom Rs 2 480 m 1915 to 
Rs 1,01,240 m 1928 Regarding Gopalganj subdivision this 
Gazetteer mentions that the total number of societies were 158 and 
the membership of 2 897 Their working capital is nearly Rs 5 
lakhs paid up capital half a lakh and reserve and other funds 
another halt a lakh A Central Bank is run here tvith a workin*^ 
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•capital of Rs 20,000, tvhicli has now risen to Rs 5 lakJis In Sadar 
-subdivision, tlie Gazetteer goes on to mention that ’* there arc now 100 
societies tvith a working capital of Rs. 3i lakhs, paid-up share capital 
■of Rs. 45,000 and reserse and other fun*ds of Rs. 17,000’'. 

The pace of progress of the co-operative societies and their role 
in the agricultural finance becomes clear, by the Table below;— 


Co operative Movement in the district of Saran as at 30th June, 
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Table I 


Statement showing the number m respect of raiyati holdings having 
occupancy rights transferred by registered deeds of safe in the 
district of Saran 
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Table II 

Sltiicment shoxLing amount advanced undo the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, J883, and Agncultunsts’ Loam Act, 1884, in the 
rfisfricf of Saron 
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Table III 

SifltffmenI shoiVxng the tmm6er of licenses issued and amount of loan, 
advanced unaei the Bthar Money Lenders Act in the district of 
Saran 




Amount of losn nci\anct<l 

No of lK«iise» 

during 1. . . . — 

year 

\\ith wemntv \% »tViput Bocumy Dot^J 


R« R« Hs 

19^9 50 3^9 '85 51 SIS 32 00*75 Srs.^OO 

1930 51 3J0 3 28 72 663 2>8/31J 3 ,4 50 074 

195’53 3S’- 25061 015 84 83 801 33^418’6 


\GR2CULTVRAL Economv • 


The incidence a£ agricultural economy was discussed m die First 
Settlement Report of Mr Kerr m 1903 with the help of the statistics 
that the Settlement Operations threw up Mr Kerr depended on 
a mimbeT of statistics gathered by Mr Couphnd and Mr Tyiler 
and others and tried to come to certain tenable conclusions regarding 
the outuini anti expenses o[ cuUtvauon on the pnncipal crops 
Ills conclusion u*as that the cultnator tvas left in an ordinary tear 
witli a profit of Rs 25 ld-<l for eai^ icrc of his holding It ts 
interesting to obscnc tint Kerrs conclusion nas that a family uith 
inrce acres of land would be fairly comfortable He also came to 
the conclusion ihn Uie aicragc size ol the holding of a family of a 
pmc culimtor is 3 8 acres in spite of the inader^uacy of data> he 


”* OW Records puViJxd 

Cii*et«e<t\ Rc>\uon Branch Bthar are of tnlemi tor ihn *ectJ6n IP C R Ct- 
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looked into the question of mdebtedncis and disagreed with 
Mr T^tkrs opinion that 95 per cent of the raiyats lued and died 
in debt Kerr looked into the statistics of mortgages and found that 
only 5|- per cent of the total r<ii><zti area was mortgaged and that 
only 15 per cent of the total number of holdings were affected either 
in whole or in part by mortgages on the land His conclusion svas 
that the total indebtedness of the ratyals of Satan distnct was svtll 
under a crorc of rupees as the gross annual profits derived by the 
ratyats from the cultivation, after the payment of tlie rents, were 
Rs 5| crores Kerr thouglit that the indebtedness of the Saran 
peasantry, as a whole, could not, therefore, be considered as a very 
senous mailer 

Alllioiigh Kerr W’as of the opinion that four fiftJis of the pure 
cultivators were not m debt at all or were not sufficiently involved 
to be compelled to part with their land for the purposes of raising 
money, he thought that the district could not possibly support any 
addition to the agricultural community without immediate delcnora 
tion of the condition of that community as a whole This is a very 
important conclusion If m 1903 the district had come to the optimum 
point, so far as the agncultural prosperity is concerned, what must be 
the position now ? Kerr's further opinion was that, excepting 
Gopalganj subdivision, tlie other areas had been well saturated with 
population and he meant that any further increase would mean a 
decline m agricuUunl prosperity The population of the district has 
enormously grown since 1905 Saran district being already closely 
cultivated at the time of the last Survey and Settlement Operations, 

It innnot be said that the outturn of the crops could have been veiy 
largely increased by reclaiming any considerable size of culturable 
waste lands 

It IS true that by better agricultural methods, seeds etc the 
outturn IS expected to have increased Even admitting that land 
use has been more intense, better controlled and more crops are 
definitely raised, it will not be an adequate reply to Kerrs conclusions 
if they are correct 

Kerr had before him the population figure for 1901 census which 
was 24,09 365 The decade following 1901 recorded a big fall in 
population, reducing the figure to 22,89,699 (1911 census) 

In 1921 census the population showed a somewhat upward trend and 
was recorded at 23 40,222 This upward trend was maintained as 
shown in the subsequent census of 1931, 2941 and 1951 The factors 
that were responsible for reducing the population up to 1921 were 
waives of epidemics. Scarcity and famine conditions due to drought', 
etc This consequent reduction in the population was responsible 
m keeping back the results that Kerr had anticipated In 1951 
census, a population of 31 55 144 was recorded Normally, if the 
famines and epidemics had not intervened, the population now would 
have been much more 
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The pressure of population has increased m spite of emigration 
figure rhe emigration figures m 1921 and 1931 were 2,09,^90 
^nd 48.770. respectively Ihc immigration figures for tlicse two 
censuses were 44 730 and 50.30G, respectively The density of the 
population per square mile m Saran district is the highest m the State 
of Bihar, according to Uie census of 19al Jt works out at 1,178 per 
square mile as against the density of i,0G8 persons m 1941 It is 
true tliat emigration has acted as a cushion to absorb to some extent 
the iW-eSects of a rapidly increasing population The recent figures 
of emigration beyond the State are not available There is no reason 
to thmh that emigration has fallen In any case the birthrate 
within the district and immigration liave^to some extent counteracted 
the release of the population pressure by emigration 

The answer to Uie question as to why the consequences visualised 
by Kerr are not so apparent lies in a number of factore Although 
the district still remains mainly agncultural. there has been a certain 
amount of development in the industries allied vvitli agnculture 
The sugar mills and the other factories, run by power, form a new 
phase No country or part of a country can remain progressively 
prosperous in the present day circumstances if it remains exclusively 
amcuUural There has to be an agro industrial economy and avenues 
of occupation other than agncultural Another factor is the rapid 
■opening up of the district whidi has biouglit the district more closer 
to the State and to other parts of the Indian Union than before 
Surplus or deficit in one part of a distna could now be mudi more 
easily met than in Kerrs days If Saran district or a part of the 
Siran distnct suffers from acute drought and bleak prospect of crops, 
another part of tlie district or the State or another State outside the 
limits of Bihar, where the circumstances may be different, will come 
m for aid There is a much closer bond now between the dillerent 
States m the Indian Union and the Centre than before Another 
answer to Kerrs apprehension is m the senes of development 
measures taken by the State or by the Centre for the betterment of 
ihe district and the State of Bihar generally It is tnie that some 
of the experiments in the last one decade like Grow More Food 
Campaign etc , did not meet with all round success But the 
expenence gathered even m failures has been useful The current 
programme of the Stale Government and the Centre in starting a 
distnctwise development programme through the Community 
Projects and N E S Blocks m the First and Second Five Year Plans 
as the base has the ideas which must have struck many administrators 
like Kerr 

The two Five Year Plans were preceded by some much needed 
reforms in agrarian laws The question of effecting essential reforms 
m tenancy laws which are so very vitally connected with agriculture 
was taken up after 1947 when the Congress Ministry assumed the 
reins of the Government Various amendments were made to the 
existing laws of the time Occupancy status was extended to any 
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settled raiyut of the Milage if he cultivated bakast land of the land 
lord The landlord ivis asked to give preference to persons residing 
in tlie village or m the neighbounng villages in settling bakast 
lands It was laid dovvTi that the rent must not exceed 10 per rent 
of the average village rate and the salami should not exceed ten 
times the rental The occupancy tenants vsere given full nghts for 
excavating tanks and uells and of constructing buildings on their 
own lands for their own use and also for religious and charitalile 
purposes Full rights over trees in the holdings, for which cash rent 
was paid were given to tlie tenants The pnvilegc of sending rent 
by fxjsial money orders was extended to the tenants It was m^dc 
obligatory on the landlord, to furnish a full account of the rent 
p>a)Tnent to the raiyai, failing whtcli he was made liable for penalty 
A share-cropper was aIlov\ed to take eleven twentieth of the produce 
of the land plus the straw while the landlords share was limited to- 
nine twentieth 

Besides taking these steps the Stale Government had also passed 
the Bihar Bakast Disputes Settlement \ct 1917 The object of this 
Act was to settle, by arbitration, disputes over bakast lands between 
landlords and ratyals Another measure was the passing of the 
Bihar Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy Act 1947 The object 
of this Act was to prevent forcible ejectment of Iiaiijans artisans 
and other poor persons from their homesteads 

But all the steps taken together could not ver> much ameliorate 
the condition of the agriculturists who w^re the bulk of the popula 
tion The condition of the agncuUural ’abour also did not improve 
much The gross rental value of estates and tenures went on 
increasing and thereby the burden on the actual tillers also grew The 
condition of the agricultural tenants of this district along with tlie 
other districts of the State could be appreciated if it is mentioned that 
the total amount of land revenue in the State m 1952 was 1 51 crores 
out of a toul revenue receipt of 25 41 crores The zamindars, as 
a class with the arra) of tenure and oub tenure holders prospered, 
while the cultivators languished Widi the growth of population 
and increase in cultivation the margin between the total rent 
collected by the landlords and the amount paid to Government is 
fixed revenue had very considerably increased and had also given rise 
to the class of absentee landlords creating tenures and the tenuie 
holders on their turn creiting sub tenures and ultimitely the 
agncultural tenants were left more or less to the mercy of subordi 
nate amlas (collecting agents) The gross agricultural income per 
head of the agricultural population of xaran district based on 1951 
census figures was Rs 48 according to the Director Central Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics Bihar This agricultural income is 
mucli more than Kerrs estimate of Rs 25 in 1903 But when one 
considers the enormous increase in the prices for the essciitiil 
commodities and the cost of carrying on igriculttiml operitions this. 
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income cinnot be siid to be much of an improvement on Ken s 
figures » 

This vv’as the reason why the abolition of zaramdari system for 
the State was taken into band A bnef coverage of this move is 
necessary here, as all tliat is associated with agyiculture are bound 
to be affected closely by the abolition of the system In 1946, the 
Bihar Legislative Assembly bad passed a resolution for the abolition 
of landlordism In pursuance of this, tlie State Acquisition of 
Zaraindan Bill, 1947, was introduced m the State Legislature The 
name of the Bill was later changed into the Bihar Abolition of 
Zamindan Bill, 1Q47, and on being passed by both the Houses of the 
State Legislature, it was reserved for the assent of the Governor 
General The Bill was referred back to tlie State Legislature with 
t!ve recommendation that it might be reconsidered in the light of 
the amendments agreed to in a mutual discussion between the 
representatives of the Central and the State Governments Tlie 
amendments were adopted by both the Houses m Biiiar Legislature 
and the Gov emor General’s assent to the Bill was given on June 6, 
1949, and it was published as an Act called the Bihar Abolition of 
Zamindans Act of 1948 The validity of the Act was challenged 
by certain landlords and injunctions were issued, restraining the State 
Government from implementing the scheme It w’as felt that the 
Act had not made proper provision for land reforms and the Bihar 
Abolition of Zamindans Act was repealed and a new Bill called the 
Bihar Land Reforms Bill, 1949, was intioduced in the State Legisla 
ture This was duly passed and received assent of the President 
of the Republic on December 11, 1950, and was published as the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 The validity of the Act W’as 
challenged at the Patna High Court, which declared it to be uncons 
titutional and void on the ground that it contravened Article 14 
•of the Constitution of India The matter was then considered afresh 
m consultation with the Government of India and it was decided to 
nmend the Constitution of India, as land reforms could not be held 
back any further The Cortstituttott was acoonirngijr amended by 
the enactment of the Constitution (Fust) Amendment Act, 1951, 
vihich, inter aha, provided for the validation of the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act, 1950, notwithstanding any judgment, decree or order 
of any court or tribunal to the contrary The validity of this 
Amendment Act was again diallenged but ultimately the Supreme 
Court decided that the Constitution (First) Amendment Act 1951, 
was a valid law Immediately after the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, the Stale Government decided to give effect to the scheme and 
to start with, all estates and tenures with gross annual income 
exceeding Rs 50,000, were decided to be taken over m the first phase 
there was again some litigation by the landlords but the Supreme 
Court finally pronounced the Act to be valid legislation, barring a part 
-of section 4 (o) and 23 (i) (/) But it decided that those sub sections 
were severable from the rest of the Act The State has now taken 
n 
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o\er all the zanniidiris Saran distrut had a feu ^e^y big hiidlordi 
and a large number of smaller zammdars and other intenncdianes 
All fheir estates s\crc tal.cn oser by the SLate This Act did away with 
the zammdars s\ht) may well be <lescnbe<l a< a cushioned protected 
and fortunate minority that n>ol. away the most from the lands 
without any contribution The abolition of zamindaris is a laid 
mark in agrarian history of Bihar, the tmjjortaiKe of which will he 
realised more through the passage of time The Permanent Settle 
meiit was absolutely an oiitintxled system as the zaniindars extracted 
as imieh as 00 per cent of the sod and the system went on breeding 
middlemen The tenants became more indebted and the agrieul 
tunsts really carried the burden of all the other strata of society 
The step is as the lieginning of following a calculated agrarian pijlics 
which would ultimately change \ery considerably the agrieiiliunl 
patteni It will eoier the size of hohhngs consolidation of land« 
nuxles of fanning land managemeni indebtedness labour agriml 
inral price and be linked up with a policy to do aw-iy with the 
cxclusnc agricultural economy of a district The PJannim; 
Commission at the India lesel has been working at this and 
the State Gosennnent ha\c hnkt'd up their resources for implementing 
a senes of schemes which ssotild pull out the piircU agneiiltural 
economy from ns present state I he ihange-oser ol the character 
of the State into a welfare State has naturally accelerated 
the efforts in this direction These step> also will do away with the 
parochialism in the economy of the district The agriculture md 
imgaiion of the Saran district as also of die other districts in Ibhar, 
are no longer a local problem but a problem which has to be 
appreciated with the bickgroimd of the State and beyond Peoples 
cooperation is absoluteJ) necessary foi the upgrading of the 
agrieiiUiival conditions just as the conditions in the other featincs 
that constitute life m the district. The Dcsclopinent projeees arc 
determined to bring aJ>om a change in the Milages and in the district 
and smII try to lujuidate scx-ial backwardness pnerty ignorance and 
unemployment Side by side ihc industi lalisation of the district 
ojsening up of multi purpose projects in the district or in tJie State 
or outside and other measures will bring about conditions to safe 
"uaid the economy of the people The agricultural produce for 
industries has stdl to be used fully within and outside the district 
Since the irritable capacity of prisate watering systems had fallen 
considerably below the prewar lesel steps base been taken to gne 
iiesv sources of irrigation siitli as tube welt True associated with 
the hi'’!! rates there iiase been clispiifes between Goc cmnieiital dis 
tributin a^eiKit's and jaeasaim Itui when no water was asadalile 
in the drougiit of 19 j 7 5S the peasants allergy to tube well wore 
down This shows (hat the peasants will be mbewelJ minded if 
only the rates are a bit reduced The future of agriculture 
111 tins district is largely m ssells tube wells canals and Gandak 
Project irrigation 
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Mention has also to be midc of the accent tliat js being given 
now to family planning in the villages With the present birthrate 
tlic population increase will tmke ill tleveiopmeni steps useless 
Through Community Projects iml N E S Blocks Primary Health 
Centres and other instituiions the need of family planning is being 
earned to the agriculturists 

\n investigation was recentlj made by a team of reseanhen 
The Tsational Council of Applied Economic Research m its first 
Techno Economic Survey londncted m Bvhav in 1957 had stressed 
the leiural v\eakneS5 of the agncuUmal base to provide adequate 
food for the population The team had also suggested an Ituci 
State Board to help raigiation paiticiiJarlv from the districts oE North 
Biliai to relieve the pressuic on land and interstate migration for 
economically balanced districts between agnuihure and luduvtiv 
It has been suggested tliat there should be a permanent inigration 
of I 5 million people or 8 per cent of the 18 million population of 
North Bihar This suggestion hxs taken a glqoniy view of the 
position The implementation of this suggestion is not yet necessary 
but in ordei to avoid this type of forced migration m future we 
have to bring about conditions for a more balanced economy of the 
people within and outside the district The observations of the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research are based on. the 
statistics mamtamed by the depaitmeius c incerned after a scientific 
prcx'evsing Any enquiry of this type vvill naiunllv call for the past 
figures and unfortunately there is inmh io be desired m the vrav 
statistics have been coUecicd The Directorate of Economics and 
Siaiisties has been sponsored since 1952 only and has not yet lietti 
able to get a pioptr setup ensiiiiiig very leliable figures Me have 
seen f n ourselves il e iniorrect figuies of irrigated areas m the districts 
which are discussed elsewhere 

\nother factor afTctimg agriruhiiral economy is Stale trading 
m the agricultural produce Baddy Levy Schemes or other allied 
schemes are miposed from time to tunc particularly in a bumper 
crop year "N ery olten Bus drivcv tlie giains underground The 
nnehmery at tiie lowest level for such State trading has yet to be 
properly organised 

The agricultural economy of the district shall continue to be 
widely affected by emigration The people of Saran have wukly 
emigrated not only to the other districts of Bihar but also to 
practically all the States m India and beyond \s a matter of fact 
It IS commonly mentioned that the Saran people are to be found 
in almost every part of the v orld where Indians have emigrated 
The emigrated populatun send out a large sum of money evciy 
month to their relativxs m the district The oilier important factor 
IS that altliough a very heavily populated and a deficit area Saran Ins 
oil us borders the two surplus districts of Champaran and Shahahad 
of*S ^ woiilcl continue to feed the lieavy population 
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The following words of Mr Wolf I Ladejinsky, an American 
Expert on agrarian reforms to Goscmment of India, are appbcable 
to this district ivord for woi-d * Only by industrialisation ^d the 
consequent siphoning off some agnoiltural labour, coupled wuth a 
sharp nse in agncultural productivity, can a real dent be made in 
the vicious arcle of more people, less land and growing poverty *’ 

Chancing Pattern 

Before this section is brought to a close, another reference may 
be made to tlie changing patterns in agriculture and agncultunst 
It IS not possible to arrange the changes in an order of pnonty as 
they are interacting to each other With the changes m the agncul 
tuml sy’stem, land tenures, abolition of zammdan, caste structure, 
etc , v\ e has e a pronounced changing pattern in the agncultunst 
The owner of the land, whether oiltiiaiing it himself or through 
lured labour, can no longer have the prerogative of “tied labour ' 
He has been freed from the zutum of zamindars but he may find 
the State karamchans in charge of the collection of rent unhelpful 
as before This will disappear under closer supervision The caste 
structure has become weak, and by nght of caste alone an agncultunst 
of a so-called higher caste can no longer be considered as the leader 
of the village There has been an emphasis on cultivation of cash 
crops Sugarcane, chillies and tobacco have attracted more the 
attention of the cultivator There is a good deal of pnee fluctua 
tions in these cash crops and yet the attraaion has not waned. Along 
with, the cash crops grown, a number of industries, small and laige, 
like oil pressmg, gur making and sugar nulls, have become common 
Wages are novs paid m money rather than m kmd. Labouren are 
more independent and much more mobile than their predccessois 
a decade back. Tied labour whether called kamiautt system or by 
any other name has been liquidated There is certamly more of 
credit frailties m the mofusstl The constant land partition owing 
to the mhentance laws has been sought to be stayed by co-opeiative 
frnnmg The index of urbanisation is going up and this affects 
agriculture indirectly 

The advent of the vmr had placed large money m the hands 
of the lower castes The villagers who made money by utilising 
the war, either themselves or through relatives had mostly invested 
the savings in buying up land The prices of various km^ of lands 
have risen considerably The agncultunst s previous soaal sUgma 
has often been turned to advantage Landless labourers can almost 
dictate their terms of w-ages now Even wiili the dearth of white 
collared jobs, the farmers son who xs probably a non matnculate, will 
not take to tlie plough but try his luck m quest of semce Govern 
ment service, altliough uneconomic, has a prestige value in the 
village There has been an unoipected distribution of money and 
Uie atadel of casieism is slowly being undermined by the amount of 
v^eaUh m ones hand There is a distina upgrading of the 
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agncultiinst as a man The chingcs hue ucat-cned the forces among 
Ihe poorer sections who have not aluays been able to adjust ihein 
sch« to the changing pattern and consequently there is often a 
tension of the ncracs and dash of ideas It is expected that the 
tension mil subside mlh the general iraproiemenls that base been 
started Economic potter is no longer concentrated in the possession 
of land rights 

What are the tncennves behind land nsc in the Milages of this 
district ? Food and clothing occupy the bulk of the cv.pcnses of a 
village agriculturist Very hide is spent on tobacco, betel, tea oi 
alcohol drink Fuel and lighting fonn a scry small pcicenngc 
Cultivation cost interest on loans journeys and ceremonies take 
ana) portion of the cspendiuirc Medical and education expenses 
are almost insignificant in die budget unless the agriculturist :> 
family is of a higher chs.s Litigation at times becomes unavoidable 
Ceremonies arc occasional visitations which take away a considerable 
part of the budget With the changed pattern tlie agriculturist of 
the future is expected to have more of secuniy leisure, places of 
relaxation like tea shops in the villages or hats, better lood and 
clothing There has been no proper survey on these lines on any 
large scale and in scientific manner 

VCRICULTURF DeI VRTMFNT 

The district organisation of y\gricuUurc Department has the 
District Agricultural OfTicrr at the head of the section The District 
Agricultural O/Ticcr works under the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
who has hts headquarters at Muraffarpur and the Director of 
Agriculture Bihar, with Ins headquarters at Paina Broadly, the 
Agnailture Department has three fold functions within the district 
namely agricultural extension and development education and 
researches The first item may further be sub-divided into the 
general function and the sugarcane improvement schemes Under 
the District Agricultural Officer there arc Subdivisional Agricultural 
Ofiicers in each of the three subdivisions There are Agricultunl 
Inspectors tor each tharia of the subdivision There are subordinate 
field workers known as kamdars under the Inspectors 

Agricultuial extension and development is now a major 
responsibility of the Block Development Officers Supply of good 
seeds manures better type of agricultural implements fertilisers 
educating the villagers of better t^pes of cultivation methods 
Japanese or Chinese ways of paddy sowing etc are some of tlie func 
tions of the Block Development Ofllcers and under them the men of 
the Agriculture Department The National Extension Service Blocks 
and the Community Development Blocks are now charged with 
development work 

.1, improvement schemes derive considerable help from 

toe lusa Institute of Sugarcane Research There are two Assistant 
UirectOTs of Agnculiute exclusively for sugarcane improvement 
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schemes uith headquarters at Susan and Hatliui Tliej are res 
ponsible for gi'ing necessary technical aducc Tlie Assistant 
Directors avork clirectl) under the Director of Sugarcane Researcli 
a\ho has his headquaners at Pusa R^irding agricultural education 
mention has to be made of the Agricultural School attached with 
the Central Agricultural Farm at Sejaaya The School was started 
from 195S Stipends are gi\cn to the students who are ordinarily 
matriculates After completion of one year at the School some of 
the successful students are sent for a further training at the Extension 
Training Centre either at Muza0arpur or at Patna and on coniple 
tion of tills training they are appointed as Xillagc Le\el ^\orke^ in 
the National F'Clcnsion Service Blocks They are the field workers 
through whom better and more intensive agriciilture has to be 
spread 

Under Agricultural Research there is a Botanical Substation 
at Sepaya This Substation is directly controlled by the Economic 
Botanist at Sabour and the Regional Director of Agriculture at Pusa 
This Substation conducts trials of different crops and similar other 
problems Field work for sugarcane research is done under the 
Director of Sugarcane Research 

There are Specialists at Sabour for Agronomy Botany Chemistry 
etc who study the local problems as diey crop up Mention lias 
to be made that the sod or Saran district has particular features and 
sugarcane could be growm practically on any type of sod in this 
district The Specialists are engaged in studying the particular types 
of fertilisers and their proper doses for any particular crop from thana 
to thana The Central Farm at Sepaya 11 miles from Gopalganj 
has an area of ^^4 acres The farm is under an Assistant Director 
of Agriculture with headquanen. at Sepaya The farm is used as 
the researcli centre on small scale 

As indicated before the Department of Agriculture has to 
introduce better agricultural implements There has not been mi th 
success yet in this direction as the old and indigenous typ>e of tools 
and implements still continue The working of bciier type of 
plough is shown in the agriciihiiral farms Improveil implements 
are sought to be spread on a 50 per cent subsidy basis in some cases 
Encouragement is also given to a feu firms that manufacture better 
implements The most important achievement has been in the 
introduction of the Bihar Plough which makes furrou-s to a depth 
of five to SIX inches The price is about twenty rupees per plough 
The Ridge Plough is used for ritlging furrouuig and snb-soiling and 
could do the operation on three acres per day 

Till co-operative farming is introduced owing lo the smallness 
of the holdings primarily due to the laws of inheriuncc there is 
not much future for tractors and the modem implements meant 
lor tractors 1 mrtors could only be used by the more solvent 
type of lultivators who have got consolidated blocks for the 
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ciiltixTiioii of sogTTCTne The iJi/wi Stoti^lfcal Hand Bool 1953 
iiiemions ihit m 1915 ihere were 1 U 276 %scx>den and 6 428 
iron ploughs It furtiier memions tint there were 51 tractors m 
1951 It is not expected that there has been any large increase 
in the number of the tractors The owners of the tractors use better 
type of Inrrons seed drills clod crushers hoes etc 

Seed drills {tauilia) are tmpleraenu made mostly of babul wood 
for the sowing of seeds m lines m t held at uniform depth The 
indigenous implements for sowing are mostly, used in the district 
But at some places unpiiwed miplenients .»iKh as bullock and hand 
drnen seed drills are used for sowing barley and wheat 

For weeding } hitrpt and kudnl (spade) are used and for 
hanesting sickle is the only implement aiailable 

The water lifts used on wells m this district for the purpose o! 
irrigating the fields are mostly leather bucket (mot) and latha The 
third methotl of the water lifts is done b) a liolloued-oiit trunk of 
a tree called lauiiga By another contriiance the water is raised 
b) a reed basket scoop winch two mcii work by ropes attached to 
each end Ml these indigenous implements of the water lifts are 
nnnufactiired locally The Agriculture Department has been able 
to introtluce a few pumps for lifting uuer worked either by oil 
engine or electiic pumps The waste of man power in the use of 
these pnniitiie impleniems is considerable Jn 1945 a census was 
made of only 24 oil engine^ ami 8 electric pumps The figure ha.s 
gone up now particularly of electric pumps 

Sugarcane is now crushetl m the iron roller mills worked by 
buBocli but formerly the nulls used were primitise wooden or stone 
mtehmes called kolhu The juice cximcicd is poured into slialloiv 
iron pans and boiled The only fuels iiseci are the cane leases md 
the dried siilks from which the juice has been extracted When 
the juice thickens it is poured into small pots and exposetl to the 
mr to h-mlen the molasses thus prcfuired being knowm as gur 
According lo the implement census taken in 1945 there were 2 728 
sugarcane crusher machines worked by bullocks and 48 were power 
iiiachmes popularised by the AgncuUure Department The figures 
ha\c gone up but no further census has been taken 

Sfio-sopfly 

The bulk of the seeds used by the \ilIagcR conies from their 
«wn field As the mtnure nonnally used by our agriculturists is not 
•very pronounced the seeds usually deteriorate in quality from year 
to year That is why seed multiplication scheme has been taken up 
for multiplying better type of seeds to introduce them to the farinere 
Tnd take from them a quantity of the seeds when the cropis grown 
from the better type of seetfs are reaped The Goiernment farms 
Tt Sepaya and Siwan have not yet been able to supply better type 
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of seeds to any appreciable extent A number of Seed Multiplica- 
tion Go\emment Farms have been opened up for propagation of 
better type of seeds 

Manures 

The common manures are coudung, the droppings of the sheep- 
and goats and farm refuse The Cr^it Agricole Depot supplies 
improved types of manure, such as oil rakes, chemical manures and 
bone meals 

The cultn ators are getting more compost minded and prepare 
their oiMi compost The outskirts of the urban area are now being 
used by municipal bodies to prepare toun compost out of toivn 
siseeping and night soil The apathy of the cultivators to use tins 
t>pe of manure is now being liquidated Regarding the use of the 
different types of improved manures, it may be mentioned that about 
four to five maunds of oil-cakes are used per acre for food crop> 
and 8 to 10 maunds for sugarcane About one maund of amraoniunt 
mlphate is used per acre foi food crops while two maunds ire 
needed for sugarcane for the same area There is some apathy to- 
use bone meal manure One maund of it is put in one acre for 
food crops and two maunds for sugarcane Ammophos and 
Ammonium Nitrate aie also being used whenever available 

Crop Rotation 

The cropping system of the district \anes from soil to soil hr 
aw land, paddy is grown annually followed by upland khauf crops 
^hich are followed by rabt crops if maize and rahar are groum 
n the light sandy loam, where sugarcane is raised, the green manuring 
rop IS followed by sugarcane in the first >ear, m the second year onl} 
□garcane remains m the field and in the third >ear light crops like 
arley, peas, tind and millets are growm 

Agricultural Diseases and Pests 
Diseases of the Cereals 

)Vtlt of maize —A type of disease of maize In this case the 
mptom IS shown fintly by the drying up of the leaves of the plant 
/hen the stem is cut longitudinally there is fungus grov\th at the 
xles and tlie pith Cultural and manunal experiments are going 
a in the distnct by the Plant Pathology Department of Bihar m 
le village Olanpur of Masrakh police station to check this disease 

Ptpbum {Dal'hmaha) —This disease is caused due to nutritional 
ificiency of the sod In this disease the tip of the plant becomes 
illow and ultimately dries up One maund of Ammonium Sulphate 
:r acre can control tlie disease 

Leaf spot of paddy— This is a parasitic disease caused b> die 
nnus Brownish spots on leaves and stems are found Proper and 
nely seed treatment can prevent the infestation 
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Diseases of Sugarcane 

Red rot —The leaves o£ tlie affected plants droop and dry up 
along ^vith the maigin Badly affected canes shrink and black specks- 
appear on the nnd and they are conspicuous near the nodes On 
splitting a cane, broad red blotdies mth transversely elongated rshite 
centres are noticed This disease of sugarcane appeared in the year 
1957 and about 13 14 per cent of the sugarcane area -were affected 
It created a havoc at Pachrukhi. Nerv Siwan and Mairtva sugarcane 
growing areas The only prevemne measure is the sowing of 
disease-free seeth and in cases where it appears, the entire clump may- 
be eradicated 

Pests 

Stem borer, white ant, case worm, gandhv bug paddy grass, 
hopper, etc , are some of the common pests Locusts and tats also 
cause a lot of harm to the standing crops 

Constant research is going on to find out diseases and pests 
resistant lanety of seeds by the specialists and such seeds are put 
to circulation Every kind of insecticides and chemicals have now 
been found and are used by the agriculturists for the storage of seeds 

Fisheries 

In spue of a considerable length of the riiers Ganga, Gogri and 
Gandak lying within this distnct and a fair number of tanks and 
other water reservoirs, this district is not important for the yield 
of fish Netting of fish is the work of fishermen or the Mallahs 
For various reasons a considerable percentage of the Mallahs haic 
taken to other occupations There are no regular fishing villages in 
this district On the average probably every village has some fisher 
men families In the larger villages fishermen live in a distinct tola 
of the village but it cannot be said that there is no village where 
the bulk of the population consists of fishermen There are various 
sub-sections among ih^ fishermen, such as Banpar^ Gorhrt, Kent, 
Mallah, Manari, Surahuja, Tamar and Ttor According to the 
District Census Hand Book, 195!, the total number of persons who 
were found to be economically active in fishing was only 1,032 with 
886 males and 146 females Tins will show the unimpiortant 
position the fishermen occupy in a riveram distnct 

One of the reasons for the moribund condition of fishing as a 
trade appeaiS to be that there is no addition to the number of tanks 
or other big water reservoirs On the other hand the existing tanks 
are not being regularly maintained as a result of which many tanks 
'k'f to be proper breeding ground Water hyacinth Im 

choked many of the tanks and other water reservoirs 1 ishing ii» 
ig nven like Ganga Gogra and Gandak requires larger nets and 
a iKttcr financial background whidi the scattered fishermen do not 
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{H)sscss 1 he loll ilni ilic nsherincii Invc to pay for nuhing fisli 
m tilt intis or otliii tanks n not insignificant I here is also a ctrtam 
anioimi of apathy in the yotnigtr ^tntraiion of tfit Mallafif to take 
to this numiil profession 

Under the Setond I nectar Plan soint sthcnics ha\e hetn 
nndtrtaktn for the dtstlnpmcnt of fishing \n Inspettor of Fisheries 
hid hten app*)inft<l in 10 i7 iiniltr the adniimstrativt (oniro! of the 
Distrut Agrunhural Officer I he iiiaiii actiutics of the settion ivill 
(o\ir pisticultural doinonsiration and propaganda ntlfirc of the 
fishcniitn and the dtstlopintni and L\ploitaiton of suitable iviter 
usersoirs in the distrut The chief fisli markets in the tlistrict arc 
Chapia Raglmnathpnr Snvan Gittlini Sisnan Daraiih and 
(>opalgan| 1 he Hsh lliat tonus to tlusc markets is not siifncieiit 
foi lotal tonsiiinption \s there is no rcstrution there is stmic export 
of fish outside the distiut Inn tlie tpnntity is negligihlc Ihe 
following aie some of the species of fish that art toniinonly 
asailable — 

Jtohu (I ohro lohila) httnla (Calh rntln) uatni (Cirrhiva 
i/iingci/fi) I autn (/oho ralhauii) hoau (li allago 
aim) trvgaia (MyUti^ sreoghla) (l»^stlls sot) (M)Slu^ 
ttienoda) (M\Uu^ raxiuius) moyi (Sof/tojlenis 

«o/i/o/fcjin) (\'ol>tof/terus chilnh) garai (Ophioce 

lihnlits fiuuclaliis) wtna (0/ /oorc/z/ui/uv 
bfiora (Ol>hiOcephoJas marutius) (Barhiis 

saiaua) (HaTUus ticto) (liatl in '■ligmn) aruau (Uwgif 
coi-i>ula) stoglii (Helrio/oirusle^ /ot«/n) nttittguri 

(Cnhiiiis uiatigttt) sihudha (Sihnia siloudta) 
(/’rtngnijt pattgtus) /nlsa (Hiha ihsha) kasaya 

(Atialxtdos tiiditens) and gosta (Baganus hagartm) 

I n zsToci; 1 

This district along ssith other distncta in the State depends 
nhsolutely on Inestock for pursuing agriciillnre svhicli is the most 
important occupation A good cultisator usually keeps a jiatr of 
bullocks a few cow's and one or two buffaloes Sheep goats and 
poultry do not alsiays fall under the hiestock svcalth of a good 
tultisator Rather the poorer Sections among tliem or the landless 
labourers keep sheep goats and poultry \ farmers social status 
and resources for agriculture are judged by the number of cattle he 
has Unfortunately there is an allergy among the Hindu cultis'ators 
to destroy or dispose of decrepit or useless cattle Cattle wealth 
does not depend on the population only On the other hand mul i 
plication of the population of poor breeds of cattle will be as it has 
been a detriment Sann district did not base good pasturage m 
the past The position Ins grosvn worse now The alkaline sod 
does W offer a proper pasturage The \-ery close culm ation which 
■we have m Saran district docs not leave much space for fodder crop> 
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to l)t grtnvii The actciu Ins bctn more for the groumg of food 
grams As a rtstill the atnnnis arc most!) ill fed and iicglccittl 
I he icctut attempt of the Amiinl Htislniidi-y Deinrtmciu for the 
cuhivatioo of the fodder eropN in some of tlic IHocks t»f the ihstnct 
Ins not >ei borne any trngibU itsiiU Snuc a considcrrhle time 
thi. prsiunge of Clninpariu Ins bttn fwU) usul by the lutsnitKisis 
-of Saran 

Reliable figures for IivtsUHk jwipulatioii prior to 1020 art not 
aiailablc In tlit Distnet Gazeltrei of Satan, published iii 1008, no 
figures hast httu given, although n was ruuarUd that tlit lattlt were 
gcutrally poor m (pnhty, the btst coming from MuzalTarpur and 
Darbhanga and from the United Provnwts It was also ohstntd 
tint mostly the horses and pomes in Saran distntt came from Ilaba 
and clsewhtrc in tht United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) but a 
few were bnd m Sainn, boib for domeitic use and also for sale at 
fairs The aimudc of ilic Hindu lulnvators imvards livestock dots 
not appear to have nuith changed In Ins book, JJitlofy of Ihhar, 
Minden Wilson (1008) dtsinbts bis expericiut iii 18a2 His 
predctessoi at the imligo toncern of Kurnoul got into trouble with 
the surrounding zamindar through having undertaken the inanagt 
nieiu of a Beef Club About 1,000 intn at once apjrcaied anti drove 
off all the fattened bullocks and they were driven right off to the 
Gorakhpore jungles and then let loose to become most likely the 
prey of some hungry tigers He also mentions about the Bnhminy 
bulls wliith were let loose and did a lot of damage to the crops 

In the later p.art of the nineiecntb century and the first decade 
■of the twentieth centiiry, the Luropeau nubgo planters took a lot of 
interest m fanrimg and helped in improving the breed of horsv’s 
particularly 

In tile old English Correspondence t'olumes kept in the Record 
Rooms references arc freiitiently found regarding the well bred 
horses at Pusa Stud in Darblianga district * Tliese horses used to 
he brought to the other districts of North Uvhar ^nd used for hackneys 
nnd for races Rcfcfences arc also found regarding the distribution 
of Stud bulls even iii the middle of the nineteenth century These 
Stud bulls were kept at the farms of the factories of the Europeans 
-and their services were free Saran along with the other distncts of 
North Bihar, has always observed a number of very important cattle 
fairs Tile principal cattle fair is, of course, Sonepur, vvliicli is com 
monly described as the second largest cattle fair m the world the first 
being at Nijni Novogord in the USSR It is not possible to assess 
this claim now as vve have not got the comparative figures of the 
turnover of cattle at the principal different fairs of the vvorld In 
the old Planters Ga-etle published in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
•century vivid descriptions have been given of the great Sonepur 

* tl'ere an: son- relevant letters in Muzatfarpur Old Records published from 
■Gazetteers Revision Section Bbar {P C R C> 
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fair IS here horses from Arabia and Tartary as ere brought for sate. 
We read of an Arab horse being brought m one of the fairs and 
offered for sale for one laUi of rupees It is not mentioned ashether 
the horse asas actually sold or not. 

^\5 cattle fairs have not declmed in their importance, a list of 
the fairs is giacn belosv — 


Name 

IVr od of ooca** on 

D ire (ion 

Number ol 
aninml*- 
ft«v?mbled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Sonepur . . 

November 

Da>a 

30 000 

2 Boniapur 

Decemlj' r 

10 

SO 000 

3 llcvelgftHj 

November 

10 

10 000 

4 Baruipatti (Mirgnuj thanal 

April 

7 

10 000 

5 HnUisra 

October 

7 

10 000 

6 Silhoun (Morhouroh tl ana) 

Fcbrtiarv and Apr ) 

7 

5 000 

7 Mndanpur (Dastuitpur thana) 

Tulv 

" 

8000- 

8 Dumoraon (MAsrakh thana) 

March 

10 

9 ooo 

9 Dhorh Asifian (Daniapur thana) Februarv and April 

3 

5 000 

10 Thawo (GopalganJ thana) 

March 

15 

10 000 

11 ChhitBuh(Daaantpurtliana) 

March and September 

10 

10 000- 

12 Manjha (Oopafganj thana) 

October 

10 

B00^ 

13 Tajpur (Uanjl tthana) 

■March 

8 

5 000 

14 Fachua (Ekma thana) 

8ray 

5 

a 000 

16 Ftusagarh (Ekma thana) 

"Sraj 

o 

5 000 

16 Kliaj pur (Sisn-nn thaua) 

December 

10 

10 000 

17 Kusaundhi (Mirganj thana) 

M.rch 


5 000 

The follosving table indicates the livestock population and trends 

of increase or decrease since 1920 — 



Cattle (bull 

bullocks Bunoilocs 

>heen Goats 

1 gs 

Total 

N ears cows and 
calves) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 

- 

1020 6 68 380 •’15 "07 

1925 6 36 206 2 22 "O" 

1930 7 00 8o0 2 64 855 

1940 lOO"®" 1 85 398 

4'’ 033 2 11 218 

39 499 3 60 000 

48 464 3 ~8 703 

39 m 2 42 745 

15 180 

11 3'o43 

12 58511 

92 S"2 

9 "3,308 

1945 5 50 844 2 00 880 

34 483 2 26 848 

13.244 

10 44 299 

1951 0 87 403 2 01 060 

31 04^ 331 313 

9 410 

12 60 339 
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The figures oC 1910, shoeing a dccrcise under each of the heads, 
are cv&iXy explained by the heavy drain of Inestock due to the 
exigency of the Second World War The decline is also to be noticed 
for sheep, goats and pigs in 1945 The reason tvas the same and 
also because of a much larger percentage of the Hindu population 
now tiking meat It is unfortunate that the goat population is on 
a rapid increase again Goats arc the worst enemy of the crops 
There has been a movement among the scheduled caste people 
discouraging the consumption of meat of pigs This probably 
explains wh> the pig population is on the decrease As pig is losing 
-tlie market and the number of people keeping them is also becoming 
less 

Detailed classifications of cattle, according to age in 1951 census 
along iMth the lump corresponding figures for 1945, arc gi\en 
beloiv — 



1951 

1941 



Population Total DulU. 

Bullocks 

Total 

1 

2 3 4 

6 

6 


1 Breodiog buUs (entire m«Ie« 1 1“^ 
over three yeere kept or 
used for hrcMing purpoaee 
only) 

S Working bullocks and unena SS7 0II 
trat«d malaa over tlirao 
years Icepl forworkonly 


S 40 38* 


3 Qullsandbollocksover three 9 998 | 
years and not in use for | 

breeding or work j 


"29 2 92 083 2 02 812 


1 Breeding cows (cows over 1 80 062 
thieq years kept for breed i 

ingoruulkproduction) I 

5 Cows Over Ihiee years used 19 809 V 2 06 “"3 
for work only f 

3 Cows over three years not m 6 902 | 
useforworkorbrecding j 


YoipfO STOCK 

Mole Femala 
1 tJnderaneycer 4244C 39977 

■2 Up to three years S" 308 28 904 


1 40 a3o 


1 30 081 
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I9>1 

1943 

ropolation Total niilb. 

BuHock* Total 

1 

13 4 

5 f. 




I h'llN (entin niale'i 

4 0.»*» 


over lhr*x* ^car>^ kept or 



u'W'd for l*r«*wliiiR purpO'^^ 



nnl\ ) 



2 Working biillof Vu «m<J onoa-j 

1 }. 0 JI>4 

j 4f!4 

traivti nwUs o\»t 



jean* k« pt for work onl' 



3 l]tin«an<n><ilU)<*ka (nprtbivo 

I 367 


j <viri* not in U'«f for bn oding 



or Mor/ 



Skk ni >> ^Lots 



I 13rp<vbiig cn""* (co«« o\cr 

I I iKIO 1 


tbnsi 3 riiri kept for 1 ra«.<l 



tngoriiiib' pro bi(. loii) 



J Co««ovrptJirir 3 rt?Mu«e»lfop 

t>4ll> 1 i’>M7 

J 16 ‘J9 

work otil> 



3 Cows o\rr tlirer ^e1prt not m 

3 *>42 


11 forw orkor bi-aeding 



YoCN‘'STllCK(ntlrALO OAtTX"*) 


Male 

Ffftmle 



llBrtO ) 



1 » i.gtiH 

h4 Nls 

2 Under tlirep yror^ 9 

1“ a64 } 


•SHPEP 



I Vp to one 2 rnr 

3 !<•« ■) 


2 Male« o\or one seor 

10 971) 3104’} 

34 4S3 

3 Feinnle'* over < no 3 -eflr 

ICStO ) 


Goat< 



1 Up to one >e»r 

32 7 5 j 


2 SUlei over one 3 -«Ar 

1,09737 |33I3)3 

3 2h 44V 

3 beinalrs over one 3 eBr 

I S ) 023 J 
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1951. 


15)4>. 



Popiilalion* 

Tol»\ fiulU 

IVuIIonC'V 

T-.tal 

1 



3 * 

• 

<> 

•JtOB'ihS AND I’ONJLH 

ytale 

>iTnnl<* 




1 Up toono voar .. 

Tai 

l»78 

] 



2 Otio lo llinv«jrnr>» 

STK 

Ob'! 

[ ■ 



3 OvcrlKwjwvrs 

• s-n 


J 



Inrvc . i 

1,M 

.’.6U6 




'Doiilvpys 







2r> 





•r<imoln 

J11 






Ultll Hll 

aHUri^slv »« 

ri. nut eiuitnirtiitHl in 

tlio pri.vjoit'* 

l< IIS|I> 


Iroiti the abo\c figuics it tvill be ‘>ccn that the mmilier of non- 
^sorking bullock.?, cotv? aiul btilfaloes is 21 (*bU and ol the young stock 
2.0G,‘10 5 out of 8,8S,5G2 This tvill show the basic weakness of tfie 
tattle stiengtU K we acW to it the figuits ol other species of live- 
stock, one tuay be tempted to obserse that S ivau clistiut is maintaining 
an unutcessii-y cattle population This observation is also liased on 
the pool species of tows, biillcKks and bwlTaloes that we see m Saran 
distiict 1 he inimbei of breeding cov\s is not necessaiily an inclcx. 
of then weaUh becavise they normally assure only a poor type of 
progeny 

It may, however, 7je mentioned that the \miinl Hushaiidiy 
Department Ins bc’en tiying to iiitioduce importetl vaiietica of 
Tint) pfii lull, iiitliiucil, Shnhnbadt, Hanaua and Bac/iaui biectU whitii 
are slowly getting popular The price of an oidinaiy bullock ranges 
between Rs 100 to Rs 500 The price of a cow is between Rs 100 
to Rs J50 It may be mentioned hcie that out ol 1951 Iivesto»k 
census figure of 2.0(i,77J cows, only 77.209 are milch cows \rilk 
yield of a cow of S.iian district is extremely pool and will not aveiagc 
more liian 1 pound a day The buftalo population is not laige 
She buffaloes are bcltei tended and fed Unn the cows They yield 
niticli more nulk tinn the cows and a nid< h buffalo will fetch between 
Rs 200 to Rs 500 Horses, pontes, muhs and donkeys, though not 
used foi agriciiltmal operations, arc called agricultural livestock 
Tlicy are mostly used ioi diawing transport vehicles or as pack 
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anirmls Sheep and goals yield wool, hair and skin besides the meat 
Garerti or shepherds keep flocks of sheep The wool is of poor 
quality The Animal Husbandry Department has been trying to 
improse die breed by the provision of selected bulls and opening up 
of artificial insemination centres Artificial insemination centres 
ham been opened at Chapn, Lkma, Mamva, Siivan, Gopalganj and 
Hathwt Jamunapan bucks are kept in these centres for die 
■upgrading of the goats The key village scheme sponsored by the 
Government of India is also in operation at Hadniti since 1951 
The mam object is to produce sturdy bulls m the tallages Selected 
bull-calves are encouraged to be tamed by the tillagcrs on subsidy 
basis up to die age of 2k years and after that they are purchased by 
the Animal Husbandry Department for breeding purposes 

Dairy 

With a poor stock of bufFaloes and coivs, it cannot be expeaed 
that the district can have any dairy industry Recently the Goala 
^community, ivho are professional cowherds, have started keeping 
Jlocks of cows and buffaloes and trade in cow and buffalo milk But 
the supply is extremely inadequate for the local consumption and 
there is no question of making cheese and butter for export A 
Slumber of ^oshalas have-been started by private agenaes or State 
efforts At these goshalas cows and buffaloes are maintain^ but 
she standard of maintenance is poor Goshalas differ from gosadans 
which are meant for housing decrepit and semi useless cattle It is 
doubtful if these gosadans are economically useful 

There are altogether 14 goshalas m the district situated at 
Chapra, Siw'an, Baukati, Bishanpur, Masrakh, Harpurkaiah, 
Dhangarha, Parsa, Marhowrah, Kodram, Rajauli, Amanaur, Bajrohia 
and Kursouth All these goshalas are maintained fay public subs 
cnptions and donations, except the goshalas of Chapra and Siwan 
These two goshalas have been taken under the Goshalas Development 
Scheme sponsored by the State Government The mam object of 
the scheme is to turn these goshalas into a dairy farm and to meet 
the requirement of the milk-suppIy The Government have granted 
money, both as non recurring and recurring grants, to the Chapra 
Pmjrapole ghoshalas from 1957 

There is no reliable record to assess the area under fodder crop* 
but like foodgrains, the district is deficit m fodder also As ml 
available lands, including even cultivable wastelands, are bemg put 
to cultivation, the area of the pasturage has shrunk and cattle live 
on dry stalks of crops 

Animal Diseases 

The diseases from which animals generally suffer in tlic district 
are rinderpest, hxmorrhagic septicemia anthrax, blackquarter, foot 
and rooutli diseases and bovine surra The chart below indicates the 
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number of deailis from cattle diseases from 1945-46 to 1950 51 as 
gnen m the report of Litestock Census* 1951 — 



1945 46 

194M7 

1947^8 

194849 

1949 50 

1950-51 

Rinderpest 

Foot and mouth 

7 

8 

4 

4 

4 


diseases 

2 

1 



8 


Hemorrhagic 

31G 

107 

3 

38 

51 

40 

septicemia 
Other cottta 







gious diseases 


‘ 



4 


Total 

325 

116 

7 

42 

67 

40 


The incidence of diseases m 1957 58 uould be appreciated from 
the chart below — 


Rinderpest— 

Atucks 

Deaths 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia- 
Attacks 
Deaths 

Black-quarter— 

Attacks 

Deaths 

Anthrax- 

Attacks 

Dcatlis 

Foot and mouth diseases — 
Attacks 
Deaths 


89 

47 

86 

50 

17 

608 


VETExiNARy Hospitals and Dispensaries 

There are altogether 2Z veterinary institutions in tiie distnct, 
out of which 3 are hospiuls and 19 dispensaries Every hospital 
^o^ides tTtTitment of animals as outdoor and indoor patients Out 
of the 19 dispensaries 10 ate managed by the Government and the 
rest by the pistnee Board Two field veterinary centres are usually 
aiUched with each of the dispensary and there are ahe^ether 43 such 
dispici The total number of the treated animals m 
1956 57 was I 27,791 


The category of the hospitals and dispensaries are given below - 
<J) Government managed Class I Veterinary Dispensaries- 
Jmepur, Kuchaikot Manjhi Baniapur, Darauh 
Khaira, Raghunathpw. Andar, Uchakagaon and Bhoi^y 
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(2) District Board managed Veterinary Dispensanes— Digh* 

waxa, Bheldi, £kma, ^^al^\'a, Jfashrak, Barauli, 

Baragaon, Kateya and Maharajganj 

(3) Distnct Board managed Hospitals— Cliapra, Snv'an and 

Gopalganj 

It is apparent from the earliest statistics that Hsmorrhagic 
Septicasmia causes tlie largest dram of cattle wealth m Saran The 
largest number of deaths from Hemorrhagic Septicemia occurred in. 
1945-46, when 316 cattle succumbed lo it, while the year 1947-48 
marks the loivest figure of deaths from it, i e , 3 only Next comes, 
in order of seventy, Kinder pest, though the actual deaths from it are 
far below the number of mortality from Haemorrhagic Septicemia 
Foot and mouth diseases have negligible deaths, excepting in 191950, 
when 8 cattle died from such ailments 

In 1957 58j however, there tvas a greater number of casualties due 
to an epidemic Hemorrhagic Septicemia again accounted for the 
laigest number, i e , 50 deaths out of 86 attacks Rinderpest 
foiloivs up with 47 deaths out of 89 attacks and Black-quarter ivith 
7 deaths out of 17 attacks The laigest number of attacks occurred 
due to foot and mouth diseases, 608, but, fortunately there w’as no 
death from them 

These figures, houe\er, should not be taken literally to indicite 
the incidence of Incstock diseases The total livestock population 
and the area of the district would show that the provision of only 
22 dispensaries cannot be said to be adequate There is not much 
of hospital mindedncss in the owners of the cattle It is only vvhcn 
the indigenous medicines fail to bring about any improvement the 
diseased animal is uken to the dispensary The visits of the 
Itinerary veterinary doctor can only be few and far between The 
reported cases in the dispensanes represent only a fraction of the 
actual number 

Catti£ Products 

There are two slaughter houses in the district recognised by the 
Government, one at Siwan and the other at Chapra The Chapra 
Municipality by a resolution has banned cow-slaughter within its 
municipal area The following are the figures of animals slaughtered 
during 1957 58 — 



Cows 

Bulls 

Calves 

Buffaloes 

Sheep Goats 

Siwan 

Chapra 

324 

318 

2G5 

1,173 

3,228 

1 148 5.336 

787 23,319 

Total 

324 

318 

265 

4,401 

1.935 28 685 


Th'e quantity of milk of cows and hufTiloes in 1951 census 

was 1,322 4 and 1,584 9 raaunds perda>, respectively 
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Poultry 

Poultry farming is an important cottage industry and a subsidiary 
income to the agncultiinst It is hmvever not popular m rural 
areas The common Hindu agriculturist does not keep poultry 
A class of labourers of the landless type aiul the Muslim agriculturists 
keep poultry 

The Poultry Deielopment Scheme is under operation since 
1956 57 in the district under the Animal Husbandry Department 
This Department his hitherto provided tsvo hitching and rearing 
centres located at Kuchaikot and Sonepur under the Community 
Development and National Extension Service Blocks respectively 
Birds of improved ranety have been distributed 

The census of 1945 enumented 59 307 fowls as against 62 102 
in 1951 Thus the number of fowls increased by 2 705 or by 4 5 per 
cent The number of ducks in 1945 was 1 262 as against 1,786 m 
1951 so the number of ducks increased by 524 or 41 5 per cetiL 

The detailed figures for poultry given m 1951 census are given 
below — 


Hens 

20 086 

Cocks 

17 823 

Chickens 

23 503 

Ducks 

687 

Drakes 

606 

Ducklings 

293 

Total 

63 798 


Irrigation 

Ttft iiAVwwmg -paragrajMs are quoted irom the last District 
Gazetteer of Saron revised by A P Middleton jc,s (1930) — 

Irrigation is resorted to wherever the means are present, 
either from ivells tanks streams or aharas, i e 
reservoirs formed by constructing embankments across 
the line of drainage Nearly 2 50 000 acres or 19 per 
cent of the cropped area are irrigated 1 57 000 acres 
being imgaied from wflls 24 000 acres from private 
canals and 53 000 acres from tanks and aharas The 
crops which mamly benefit are those of the rabi or 
spring harvest and the greatest activity in providing and 
extending the means o£ artificial imgation has been 
shown in the Siwan subdivision chiefly at the expense 
of the Hathwa Raj 
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In the north east of the district there is a system of canals, 
kno^vn as the Saran canals, which was introduced m 
order to counteract the injury caused b> the GandaL 
embankment in depriving the land of its natural supply 
of moisture The tendency of the Gandak in flood is 
to spill over its riglit bank southwards, and were it 
not for a massi\e embankment on this side, Saran 
would be subject to devastating floods While, hon 
ever, it protects Saran from floods, this embankment 
depn\es it of any advantage it might have from 
employing the Gandak for irrigation To meet this 
difficulty It was agreed, at the instance of the indigo 
planters, between 1877 and 1880, to make five sluices m 
the Gandak embankment, and to connect them wiUi 
four streams rising near the embankment, and flowing 
through the distna, viz , the Daha, Gandaki, Dhanai 
and Gangri, the object being to allow the water of the 
Gandak to pass freely down these channels, from wtucii 
It might be lifted on to the fields The estimated 
cost was Rs 4,63,805, and Government agreed to 
advance this sum provided that those concern^ agreed 
to pay interest at the rate of 4i per cent —the actual 
capital cost, direct and indirect, however, has amounted 
to more than Rs 7 lakhs A guarantee for Rs 21»7'»0 


was given, and for some years was paid, the guarantors 
being chiefly indigo planters, who thus obtained an 
insurance against the loss of their crojis from drought 
The works were completed in 1881 and are said to have 
irrigated as much as 21,000 acres m 1884-85 The 
contract with the indigo planters terminated m 1890 
and Government demanded a higher guarantee, which 
the planters refused to give After that, various plans 
were tried but none gave any satisfaction The canah 
were opened for a short time in the famine of 1897, 
but the Commissioner reported that they were of JittJc 
use, and they were closed after irrigating only a little 
over 5,000 acres because it w’as found that it wis 
hopeless to expect any adequate return for any expendi 
ture on them for irrigation purposes Since January 
1898, the sluices have remained closed except when iJit.y 
have been opened at irregular intervals at tiie request 
of the managers of tlie Hathwa Raj and of certiin 
indigo concerns, and also at the request of the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture Sepaya Farm on the condition 
that they should bear the cost of making and removing 
the requisite earthen duns No record has been kept 
of the areas thus irrigated The mam channel of tf e 
Gandak left the head sluice long ago md the supply 
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clianncl has silted up so that without considerable 
further expenditure water can only be taken dunng 
floods 

“ In the year 1915, it was contemplated by Government to 
abandon the canals entirely, retaining only the land 
and banks required for the protective embankment 
At that time the managers of the Maniara and Saddowa 
concerns agreed to pay Rs 500 a year each to cover 
the maintenance expenses of the canals and u was, 
therefore, decided by Government to retain the canals 
as Government works After some time the manager 
of the Maniara factory refused to pay his share of Uie 
contribution and then after a feu years the manager 
of Uie Saddoua factory also refused to pay his share 
“ In the year 1924, tlie Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
passed a resolution recommending to Government to re- 
open the Saran canals by putting them m proper ordei 
and accordingly a tough estimate of cost amounting 
to Rs 85,991 was prepared, but as it was considered that 
there was no chance o£ those works ever being profitable 
and that in view of the small area to be benefited and 
the heavy outlay they were hardly useful, the matter 
was not proceeded with further There is still a feeling 
that the Saran canals should be improved for imgation, 
but there is little prospea of the work being under 
taken 

“ At present, the canal system consists of a main feeder canal 
GJ- miles long and of the branch canals formed by 
the Daha, Gandaki, Dhanai and Gangn, which have 
an aggregate length of nearly 12 miles They are fed 
from a sola or Side channel of the Gandak, and there 
are supply sluices to the mam canal and the branch 
canals, as well as a regulator at the head of the Daha 
but the sota has not been m an active condition for a 
long time 

" Irrigation from wells is very common except in the tracts 
bordering on the Gan^k river where there is a pre- 
judice against it on the ground that the soil is 
unsuitable In the greater part of the distnct, however, 
well irrigation is feasible owing to the fact that sub-soiI 
water is found very near the surface The contrivances 
for raising water are simple One is a well with a 
leather bucket (mot) hung on a rope which passes 
over a pulley and is attached to two bullocks which 
run dovm an incline and pull up the bucket when 
filled A second method is the erect pole (latha) with 
a bamboo balanced on it, supporting a bucket on one 
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It is difficult to accept the figures for 1955 5G as correct It is 
tvithm common knowledge that there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of wells and it is easy to sink, ordinary ivells in this 
distnct There cannot possibly be any diminution of the area 
imgated by ivells The reasons for the fall in the area imgatcd 
through tanks or other Sources are also not available The informa 
tion regarding the area imgated by Government canals collected 
from the Executive Engineers office is different It is not knoim 
what are the agencies for collecting the figures The overall picture, 
on questioning people, who have got their own farms and have a good 
knowledge of the distnct, gathered is that there has been an increase 
in the area imgated through vanous sources Our conclusion is 
that more than 25 per cent of the cropped area in Saran has imgation 
facilities 

Wells 

Regarding wells as a source of imgation it has to be observed 
that since the Last Revisional Settlement Operations of 1915—1921 
there has been no other census of wells It is easy to sink wells, the 
water surface being quite close and the number has gone up but it 
IS hazardous to make a guess of the percentage of increase The 
problem of imgation cannot be solved by wells only Kxitcha wells 
are liable to sink Masonry wells would have been much better 
Mr Chapman, however, was optimistic that masonry wells could 
have rendered the district immune from famine 


Tanks 


The number of tanks is not known During the hey-days 
of the landed aristocracy it was common to construct a tank WiUi 
the rise m the wages of labour, economic changes and a gradual 
decline of tlie landed aristocracy, very few tanks have been constructed 
within the last tvso or three decades On the other hand, the existing 
tanks have been allowed to decay It is only in times of scarcity, 
when hard labour schemes are introduced for giving relief to the 
needy, that some of the tanks have been resuscitated m the recent 
years 

Auaras 

The aharas, the natural water reservoirs, have also not been 
censused But more care has been taken of the aharas, as the imgi 
lion done from the aharas is quite important for the counity-sidc 
■\Vater during the rainy season is allowed to collect m the aharas and 
taken to the villages according to the recorded existing village rights 
recent years, with the introduction of the minor irrigation 
whemes, the o/iarjis have come mio prominence The tanks and tlie 
aharns are being extensively linked with the minor irrigation schemes 


Tube-wells 
Ilp to 1955 50 


Tuhe WELLS 

propelled by clcctncity, arc a very recent renovation 
the total number of tube wells sunk was 97 at ilic 
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cost of Rs 18 87 038 and the estimate ivas that their ivater twuld 
irrigate 38 800 acres ivith the capacity of each tubeivell to irrigate 
400 acres The irrigation done from these tube u ells in different 
seasons is given below in acres — 


Year 

Hot weather 

Khanf 

Rabi 

1954 55 


1,108 85 

1,409 82 

1955 56 

1 473 62 

92 10 

1,19145 

1956 57 

75716 

1,367 77 

48434 


The reasons for the small output of the area imgated by these 
electncall)- propelled tube wells are v'anous and clearly they are not 
popular The people of Saran were used to canal water for imga 
tion and the rate for taking canal water is very much cheaper than 
the rate for taking water from a tube well The Irrigation Depart 
ment however contends that their charges are by far much lower 
than what is charged lu the other States There are complaints of 
technical defects regarding the working of the tube wells It is also 
said that much of the water taken by a tenant at a far comer is 
pirated by others whose lands intervene Recently the State Go'em 
ment as a temporary measure had slashed down the charges for talung 
water from the tube wells to meet the drought conditions due to the 
failure of hathtya rams in 1957 Tube well water was also m g«at 
demand for the rabt crops in 1958 

It may, however, be said that tube well imgauon is a good 
solution for scarcity and drought due to faulty raiufall It is costly 
to sink a tube well and to make water from them available to the 
lands wnll also be costly There can be no comparison regarding 
rates of water from the electnc tube wells and that from the canals 

Apart from the sinking of electncally propelled tube wells the 
sinking of open borings without strainer is done and has been quitt 
successful in the district- This provides an assured roethod of 
availability of water m a surface percolation well 

The present position of the Satan canals is that they are not 
being used Schem« for rc-excavating the canals have not been 
pursued During the severe drought of 1950 51 the question of 
reviving the Saian canals was taken op Some of the channels were 
desilted at a cost of Rs 2 8 lakhs and the canals were re-opened m 
July, 1951, by the Minister for Irrigation and Electricity That year 
"me resuscimed Saran canals imgated about 6 500 acres Some 
further work was done in 1952 which imgated about 12 000 acres 
for khanf The question of reviving the Saran canals hw arain 
been shifted to the background particularly because of the possibility 
of the implementation of Gandak Imgation and Power Project 
present Siran canals onl) cany she sp.ll svatcr of the nscis durinj 
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floods and some lands are imgplcd by this spill nater But if Uie 
•elecmc lube wells have not functioned properly, either because the 
channels were not properly made or there u?ere technical defects or 
the personnels uere not good, there nas been a great success in 
irrigating considerable quantity of lands by diesel engine tube wells 
of 4 inches 6 inches, 8 inches and 12 inches pipes The State 
Government have been encouraging the use of such tube wells on a 
contnbution of 50 per cent of the expenditure A 7,000 tupee> 
worth of diesel engine tube well would irrigate 50 acres and a 15,000 
rupees worth diesel engine tube well would irrigate 100 acres A 
large number of such tube wells have been sunk, by individual 
cultivators taking advantage of Government's offer of 50 per cent 
contribution In future any irrigation programme for Saran distnct 
will have to underline the sinking of surface wells, masonry wells, 
open borings and diesel engine tube wells 

A number of major irrigation schemes have been taken up 
recently for providing further facilities and bnnging more areas 
under better cultivation These schemes are sponsored at the initia 
tive of the State and the entire cost is footed by the State The 
scliemes cover the remodelling of bandhs, repairing of some of them, 
construction of new channels, protection schemes and fixing up 
•embankments on some big chaurs and iaU In 1955 56 the following 
major imgation schemes were taken up The area to be benefited 
by the schemes is more or less problematic and will depend on various 
factors — 


No of Schemes 

Cost 

Area to be 
benefited by the 
scheme in acres 

Kemodelhng of Nairn Bandh 

Rs 

3.31,057 

96,000 

Remodellmg of 12 nos Bandh 

20,06.436 

60,350 

Repairing of 7 nos of Bandh 

19,45,964 

1,44,000 

Construction of Jan 2^ala near Sarai Bux 

5,554 

1,920 

Chapra town protection scheme 

1,04,440 

3,500 

Construction of Mahi Embankment 

16.35,035 

30,689 

Hardia Chaur 

1.20.785 

27,520 

Puraina Tnl 

2,21,811 

1.704 


A number of medium irrigation schemes were taken up under 
the Bihar Private Imgation Act. 1922 
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From 1950 51 to 1956 57, 27 medium imgation schemes ^vere- 
completed at a cost o£ Rs 5,60,032 The details are as follous — 


Year 


No of Area covered 
schemes in acres 

Cost m rupees 

1950 51 


1 

2,000 

6,812 

1951 52 


6 

12.800 

1,30,927 

1952 5-3 


2 

5,000 

68.729 

1953 54 


4 

6 760 

87,114 

1954-55 


3 

4,700 

50,340 

1955 56 


9 

11,750 

1,69,667 

1956 57 


2 

2.833 

46,443 


Total 

27 

45,843 

5,60,032 


A -very large number of minor irrigation schemes were taken up 
from 195152 to 1956 57 The expenses of these schemes under the 
Bihar Pri\ate Imgation Act, 1922, have to be shared between the 
persons to be beneBted and the State The cultivators share could 
also be given m labour 

The details of the minor imgation schemes are as below — 


Year 

No of Area covered 
scheme jn acres 

Cost in rupees 

1951>52 

465 

6,445 

7,50,000 

1952 53 

140 

2,863 

5,75 000 

1953 54 

377 

2.504 

4,50,000 

1954-55 

403 

16,458 

3 50,000 

1955 56 

253 

8,588 67 

2.30.000 

1956 57 

193 

3 903 27 

83,561 


Embankments 


The rivers of Saran district are liable to heavy floods and to 
safeguard the countryside from inundation, bunds and embankments 
have been constructed long since From early years of Bntisfi 
administration an emphasis has been laid on the maintenance of the 
existing bunds and embankments and the construction of new ones 
For some reason or other, the policy of no bund has not been 
followed m this district as in some other districts of North Bihar 
In the early years of Bntish administration and clearly before 
the advent of the Bntish it appears that the construction and 
maintenance of bunds and embankments v-tis the responsibility of 
the local zamindais With the promulgation of vanous tenancy 
laws and chan^ m rent assessment the zamindars started neglecting 
the bunds and embankments and the responsibility was shifted to the 
Government We read of the apathy of the zamindars to assist one 
Captain Sage is ho w'as espeaally deputed to construct a number of em 
bankments to save the district free from inundation A letter dated 
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the I5th ^farch 1829, from the Collector of Saran, to the Officiating 
Commissioner of Revenue, mentions that Captain Sage was anxious 
to complete the bunds before tlie runs set in Captain Sage reported 
that some of the zammdars were extremely negligent and should be 
held responsible if there is a damage to a bund wi^in his jurisdiction 

There nas no dearth of labour Captain Sage mentions tliat 
a man would earn 7 pice per day for throwing HO cubic feet of 
earth Considering the price index of that time this rate of nages 
was quite attractive The able bodied prisoners ucre also largely 
used for construction of works of public utility including bunds and 
embankments • 

Bunds and embankments m a district like Saran not only give 
protection against inundation but also help irrigation The last 
District Gazetteer of Saran (1930) has the following — 

“ To protect the country against inundations caused by the 
overflow of its great boundary ntere, extensive protec 
tive works are necessary Tlie Gandak is embanked 
on both sides from where it leaves the high country 
in north Champaran to its junction with the Ganges 
at Sonepur The length of the embankment m this 
district IS 99 miles, extending from the village of 
Maiihania m the north to Sonepur in the south, and 
there are subsidiary embankments, known as Chharkx 
embankments, with a length of nearly 20 miles The 
Gandak embankment is one of the oldest m the 
province, for it appears from the CoUeciorate papers 
that one Dhausi Ram, die iVaib of Muhammad Kasim 
Khan, Subafidar of Bihar, spent over a lakh of rupees 
in making this embankment in or about the year 1756 
Between that date and 1796 nothing was done to keep 
It m repair with the result that it ga\e way at several 
points and destructive floods occurred In 1797 it 
appears to have been brought under the management 
of Government which spent nearly Rs 36,000 on its 
repair, recovering almost the whole of this sum from 
the zammdars of the tract protected Partial repairs 
continued to be earned out for the next 25 years, but 
the embankment was far from giving complete protec 
tion and destructive floods continued to inundate the 
country Between 1820 and 1825 the works had fellen 
into such a ruinous state that the zammdars petitioned 
Government to repair them thoroughly or to allow 
them to do so eventually it was decided to re^omtcucc 
the embankment under professional supervision ami 
this was done m 1830 i 


Sarkar Saran ** published by rtazetucts Revuion Section Bihar {P C R. C ) 
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Since tint date periodical repairs have been earned out 
when required the sums expended being recovered 
from the zamindars throughout the distnet in 
proportion to the amount of Government revenue 
payable by them The embankment is novv^ maintained 
under a contract for 20 years from the 1st April 1920 
undei which the zamindars pay an embankment cess 
assessed at Rs 27 800 a year The management of it 
rests with the Public Works Department in which is 
vested the right of pasturage and of trees growing on 
It It IS 12 to 13 feet high and the top is sufficiently 
w ide for the passage of motor cars 

Though doubts have been raised whether the embankment 
has been constructed in the most advantageous position 
throughout it has on the whole served its purpose well 
It was badly breached in 1872 when the damage done by 
inundation was estimated at two lakhs of rupees and 
the crops of about 30 villages were completely destroyed 
There have been other breaches since then but none 
so serious As far as the Gandak is concerned the 
distnet has had partial protection since as far back 
as 175G and complete protection (save m wholly 
exceptional circumstances) since 1830 The complete 
shutting out of the Gandak water has us disadvantages 
Formerly the various streams and water<ourses which, 
intenect the district received each year a large volume 
of pure fresh water which ultimately flowed out into 
the Ganges This no longer happens and the little 
water left in these streams in the cold and hot weather 
IS stagnant and malarious In years of drought 
irrigation is no longer feasible from these sources and 
the banks of some of the streams have become so 
unhealthy that no one will live near them It was to 
remedy this state of affairs that the Saran canals were 
oavvativicted- 

The contract referred to in the above quotation expired in 1940 
A fresh contract was made in 1940 for the maintenance of the Gandak 
•embankments for 20 years and the zamindars had to pay the assessed 
■embankment cess After the aboixuon of zamindan the responsibility 
-of the maintenance of embankments has vested in the Government 
In 1955 56 Rs 1 22 716 was sanctioned to improve the embankments 
The improv ement protected an area of 5 900 acres against flood 

The Gandak embankment policy is now linked up with a big 
project for harnessing Gandak nver for more food and power The 
■^ject can only be implemented according to its original plan if 
Neral Government agrees It is understood that even if Nepal 
■Government does not agree the project will be taken up but the 
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head works, etc, will all be confined within the limits of Champaran 
dumet The matter has been taken up under tlxe joint consultation 
of Nepal. State Govemmem of Bihar, State Go^cTnment of Uttar 
Pradesh and the Centre 

If and when the project is completed the problem of tlie- 
agncultural economy of the district of &ran along with some of iJic 
districts of North Bihar iviU be partially solved The project is 
meant for the distncts of Satan. Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
Dtrbhanga of Bihar, Gorakhpur and Deona of Uttar Pradesh and 
Nepal Some of the salient features may be mentioned here 

The mountain basin of Gandtk is known as Stpt Gandaki,, 
named after seven tributaries of Gandak traversing the region 
Further doivn, the nver collects the discharge of a number of hilly 
streams before it dcboudies in the plains through a deep gorge at 
Tnbcni, situated in Nepal at the border of Champaran district of 
Bihar Adjoining lower down is Bhaisaloian from where die existing 
Tnbeni canal takes off From here it flows in a south-easterly 
direction, forming the natural boundary between the States of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh for a length of 28 miles It flows by the side 
of this border m Bihar for another 44 miles from where it separates 
the distncts of Champaran and Saran and winds us way in sotith 
easterly direction to meet Ganga at Hajipur opposite Patna 

The region through which Gandak flows, including Saran distnctr 
has a high incidence of density of population and the economy is 
purely agncultural Perennial migation is very much need^ and 
that IS why the Gandak project was taken up m 1948 and the scheme- 
has been revised in 1957 to the tune of Rs 47 64 crores 

The scheme consists of barrage construction and head works 
across the Gandak at Bhaisalotan, about 1,000 feet below the take off 
of existing Tnbeni canal, to diven the nver water for irrigation and 
power, construction of western canal system for providing annuaf 
imgauon m Nepal, Gorakhpur and Oeona distncts of Uttar Pradesh 
and Saran district of Bihar, construction of eastern canal System for 
providing annual irrigation m the districts of Champaran, ^^uzaffar 
pur and Darbhanga and construction of four hydro-electric power 
houses, two on the main western and two on the eastern canals for 
generation of power 


Gogra embankments 

The last District Gazetteer oj Saran (1930) has the following 
paragraph regarding Gogra embankments — 

“ No embankments have ever been maintained by Govern- 
ment along the Gogra and Ganges but private- 
embankments have existed along portions of the Gogra 
since a period long before the acquisition of Bihar by 
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All tliesc tributaries of the Gogra serve as the drainage channels 
for the country and usually bring the countr> drainage in the Gogra 
nver» which do not get flooded by tliat time dunng normal rams 
Thus these tnbutancs, flow usually from the north to south dis- 
charging the surplus water into the Gogra and saving the country 
from inundation and damages to crops But when the Gogra is 
Itself m high flood, it cannot tike an> discharge from these tnbutanes 
rather the flow in that case is reversed from south to north, causing 
a back flow m these tributaries, which, in rum causes inundation of 
the country lying on the banks of these tnbutanes Further, these 
tnbutanes have been very badly silted up and having restneted 
sections at many places due to the growth of weeds and water hpcinth 
do not function well in carrying the Gogra overspill 

This year, due to abnormal and unprecedented rainfall in die 
catchment of the nvers and nallaks, they were flooded simultaneous!) 
with the Gogra Hence, the country coul 1 not be drained out rapidl) 
and was nished towards east, parallel to the railway embankment and 
crossmg the railway bndge near Daudpur railway station, dashed, 
against Nairn bandh Further, there was a sluice gate in a pnvate 
bandh in Masrakh policestation and just west of Masiakh whicli 
collapsed in this flood and all the accumulated water rushed tovsards 
south and inundated the areas just north of Chapra town 

The junction of the nvers of Gogra and Ganga is gradually 
shifting from VN*est to east From old records it appears that the 
junction was nearly 3 miles w«t of Chapra town m the year 1949, 
and in the year 1895 the junction shifted to 14 miles east of Chapra 
town At present the junction is nearly 18 miles east of Chapra It 
IS due to difference in bed slopes of the n\ er Gogra and the Ganga, 
the former being steeper 

Bank erojjon —Another point of importance is tliat the river 
Gogra IS eroding its left bank near Jan Tola very rapidly and it is 
endangenng Chapra town This jear th- v\hole Jan Tola has been 
washed away into the bed of the nver The municipal road running 
from Gudn Rai Chauk to Brahampur, is about ISO feet only away 
from the course of the river Gogra at most of the places 

Cause of flood —This year the mam cause of flood was abnormal 
rainfall in the countiyside Dunng the months of June and August, 
there has been a total rainfall of 48 52 inches at Chapra and 51 42" 
inches at Siwan, whereas the average rainfall of this dzstnet for the 
hole year was 40 inches only during the last few years Even 
, jhe year 1948 (the greatest flood period of the district), there 
total rainfall of 46 82 inches only 

IS that there was a heavy shower of 10 50 inches 
28 inches on 22nd August, 1953 and 2 4 inches- 
at Siwan, making a total of 16 18 inches in. 


(mother tra^y^ 
Ci’aaXugust, 1953. 3 
\ugu5t, 1953 
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72 hours Thus the entire Snvan subdnmon was subnu-rgeU and the 
water entered even the court compound and cinema houses m Simii 
lotm 


H F L 1933 compared uith previous records -^Thc high flood 
le\el on 26ih August 1953 at Inchape bridge at Manjhv (Manjht 
railway bridge) was nver lesel 182 75 Following are the high flood 
let els of different years at this site — 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
1W8 
1953 


186 50 
18S 50 

185 50 
182 25 

181 17 

186 75 

182 75 


Discharge o6sertahoris —The high flood letel discharge this year 
at Inchape bridge was 2 50 000 ciisecs approximately and the average 
velocity of the nver was found to be 4 feet per second Other dis 
charge were 1 200 cusecs approximately through die nver Jharhi at 
Tnkalpur, 6 600 cusecs approximately through the nver Dalia at 
Tajpur I 500 cusecs through the nver^ndhi at Inai and 1 500 cusecs 
through the mer Tel at Brahampur 

Important communications and places affected —The Chapra 
Siwan road was completely impassable as it had been ovenopped at 
a number of places nearly I foot to I fool 6 inches deptli of water 
was passing from north to south at overtopped places This road was 
allowed to be cut for early drainage of accumulated ram water The 
present watenvays allowed m this road hive proved inadequate and 
needs to be increased at some places to effect the desired drainage 
of flood water 


Two culverts in between Daudpur ind Kopa Sanihota railway 
stations on the Public Works Department road also collapsed in tins 
flood 


Most of the District Board and Local Board roads m Siwan 
subdivision -were under water in the third and fourth weeks of Aumist 
1953 

In Chapra Sadar and Gopalganj subdivisions also the District 
Board and Local Board roads were under water and were impassable 

The Public Works Department road between Chapra and Sonepur 
was also overtopped and knee-deep water in a length of about 300 feet 
in village Barua just west of Sitalpur bridge over nver Mahi was 
flou mg 

Among the important places Siwan town with its adjoining areas 
was hard hit and remained under water for a long time 
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the Bnush Government Irom the junction of tlie 
little Gmdak with the Gogra. as far as the point where 
the Daha nver nms into the latter, tlic bank is for the 
most pan high and very little m the wa> of embank- 
ments IS needed, south of this point a zamindan 
embankment runs dowm to a point above Godna The 
Daha is also aniftciilly umhanked on both sides for 
some distance above its junction vwth the Gogra 
Between Rcvelganj and Sonepur there is very little m 
the way of embankments At the beginning of last 
century, houever, it tvould appear that the parganas 
of Kasnlar and Chirand were partially protected b) 
embankments which were entirely carried av^aij by 
c'ciensive floo<ls m 1838. since that date nothing has 
been done to restore tJicm Tiie want of proper 
embankments along the Cogra raver has been severely 
Felt on more than one occasion even during the last 
thirty years As already stated, ilic breaking of a 
ramtndan embankment near Manjhi m 1890 resulted 
in a disastrous flood and proposals were made that 
Government should take over and improve the embank 
ments along the Gogra, but the project was eventually 
vetoed and these vvorks are still left to the care of the 
zammdars and villagers ** 

Recently embankments, known as 7 nos Gogra embankments, 
liave been consinictcd on the left bank of the nver Gogra from 
village Dumri near Tajpur, at a cost of Rs 19, '15,904 and will protect 
an area of 1,44,000 acres from the ravages of floods 

Apart from the Gandak and Gogra embankments, there are a 
number of other embankments nnd bimiis big and small many of 
which require a repairing Some of them probably are more the 
source of trouble than benefit Under major imgation scheme 
some of the bunds and embankments have recently been taken up 
Some of the schemes have been covered 

The treatment of flood which follows, is closely associated with 
the question of embankments 

Floods 

In 1787 several parganas were entirely under water, tlie whole 
of the bhadat and a great part of the agham crops were destroyed 
In 1871 Chapra was mandated by a combined flood of the Ganga 
and Gogra, they were m spate again m 1874 but the town vm 
saved by an embankment strengthened that year In 1890 the 
Gogra breached the zamindan embankment from Manjhi to Tajpur 
ghat and the western bank of the Daha Much tlamage was done 
chiefly m the Manjhi. Darauh and Chapra thanas 
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In 1898 senous flood occurred owng to the abnonnally heavy 
Tain The tributary nreams, cspeciall) the Daha, flooded the land 
as far as Mirganj About one fourdi of 440 000 acres of paddy and 
567 000 acres of bhadat was damaged 

Flood of 1906 

The flood of 1900 occurred m August, 1905, chiefly in the area 
betueen the Gandak ri\er along with its Spill channels, the Daha 
and the Gogra n\er The Gopalginj subdivision was badly affected 
and Its effect was felt up to Chapra DatauU Road Test relief 
works were opened but faded to attract labourers A sum of 
Rs 53,400 v\as granted as agriculture loan and Rs 2,300 for gratuitous 
relief Hathwa Raj distnbuted Rs 10,400 as gratuitous relief 

Flood of 1915 

In 1915 the nvers Gandak and Gogra were m spate and the 
bhadai crops of tive Gopalganj subdivision were damaged No loss 
•of life was reported and the situation was met by the timely 
distribution of taccavt loans 


Flood of mi 

There was an unprecedented flood in September, 1921, affecting 
the Sadar and Siwan subdivisions, owing to heavy rainfall The 
nm water rose in the Chapra town and began to pass slowly through 
Khanwa nala to the Gogra. the water level of which was then below 
to the level of the town The Khanwa sluice gate could not pass 
the water off quickly and the flood continued to rise till the night 
of 16th September, after which it began to subside slowly but it took 
more than a week for the town to be free TJie town of Chapra 
suffered severely and there was also extensive damage to ' crops 
in Bamapur, Ekma, Manjlu, Revelganj Chapra Mufassil and Garkha 
police stations There were nine deaths due to collapse of houses 
and SIX due to drowning No less than 1,089 houses in the town 
-and 1,703 in Chapra Mufassil were completely destroyed and over 
500 damaged The danger of cholera was averted by disinfection 
of over 2 000 wells Gratuitous relief and taccavt loans were dis- 
tributed among the landless and cultivators respectively The 
amount of loans given was Rs 1,57,879 which was distnbuted among 
5 509 persons in 31 S villages Loans were also granted for the 
rebuilding of the houses and blankets were distnbuted either free 
at cheap rate The Distnct Boards roads were breached at 
twelve places, of which nine were within five miles of Chapra The 
toivn of Siwan was also flooded and the water did not subside till 
20th September There was some damage to crops m Siwan, 
3rauli and Mamva pohce-staiions and m the southern part of Siwan* 


Flood of 1923 

•<luelo flood from Rtvelgmj to Sonepur 

' to the sudden rise oE the n\m Sone and Ganga The flood 
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listed for five di>s, beginning on the 19th of August The totil 
area iffectcd iv*as about 200 square miles, cosering tlie ivhole of 
Djglnvan, Sonepur, Garkha and Parsa police stations and parts of 
Chapra town, Chapn Mufissil and Revcignnj Oscr 20,000 houses 
ncre either ivholl) or partly destrO}ed but die loss of life nas onl) 
SIX 1 he railway line vns brciched at several places and 
tommunication v\as at a standstill The bhadat crops v^erc almost 
destroyed The amount spent on gratuitous relief was Rs 23 836, 
while a sum of Rs 2,70 936 was given out in taccavt loans The 
flood deposited valuable silt on the flooded lands w^hich to some 
extent, compcnsilcd the agriculturists for the losses they had suffered 

Flood of 1925 

There was flood in the Gopilganj subdivision in 1925 A sum 
of Rs 2,261 was advanced under the AgncuUure Ix>ans Vet and 
Rs 1,250 under the I-ind Improvement Act 

Flood of 1935 

After the earthquake of 1934 the floods have become more 
Severe and frequent due to the abrupt change in the rivers course 
Dunng the flood of 1935 the subdivisions of Gopalganj and Siwan 
were badly affected A grant of Rs 50 000 was made from the 
central revenues for the economic development of rural areas 
Flood of 1936 

One year later there was another flood in the Sadar and Siwait 
subdivisions Bhadax and ogham crops were completelj destro)ed 
Over Rs 10,000 v^ere spent on relief works Gratuitous relief was 
made for the rebuilding o£ houses In 1937 this tract was again 
affected by flood Both taccavt loans and gratuitous relief were 
granted to flood affected areas 

Flood of 193S 

In 1938 the diara tracts of the OopaJganj Sadar and Siwan 
subdivisions were subject to successive floods and bhadax crops- 
suffered a lot Relief measures were adopted as usual 
Floods of 1948 and 1949 

The bhadat crops of the Sadar and Siv\an subdivisions were 
damaged due to the successive floods in 1948 and 1949 
Flood of 1951 

Several thanas of the district were subject to floods owing to 
heavy rainfall m 1951 To relieve the suffenngs of the people the 
realiMtion of Government loans was withheld for a few months and 
several test works opened 

Flood of 1953 

The district was visited by an unprecedented flood in 1953 
affecting the entire subdivisions of Siwan and Gopalganj and the 
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5even thanas of the Sadar subdi\i5K>ns viz, Chapra Mufassil, Ekma, 
Manjhi, Baniapur, Marhowrah, Masrakh and Patsa There was an 
excessive rain and want of outlet to discharge the excessive lain water 
caused the nvers Gandak, Dal^ Bhota, Jhor, Son, Tel and Gandaki 
to nse in spate and submerged the entire low lands of their beds 
The flood destroyed the standing crops of the distnct, that is, about 
2^ lakh acres of agham paddy, 2 lakh acres of maize and 1 lakh acres 
of bhadat crops were damaged The agncultunsts and the landless 
labourers were badly hit About 2,58 555 persons or three fourth 
of the total population of the district were affected by this flood. 
Relief measures were adopted by the Government to meet the 
adversity and thereby to relieve the sufferings of the people 
Gratuitous relief m shape of 7,361 maunds of grams were distributed 
among the needy For giving employment to the landless labourers, 
420 hard manual schemes were started and Rs 5,45 078 were spent 
over them Agncultunst loans, amounting to Rs 70,87,562, were 
advanced to the agncultunsts and 805 fair price shops were opened to 
supply the foodgrams at reasonable price to arrest the rising price of 
the essential commodities 

There ivas an investigation into the floods of the nvers in 1953 
"by the Imgauon Department • From their report the following data 
are given — 

The River Gogro 

General description of flood and the river ~The nver Gogra 
takes Its nse m the foot hills of the Himalayas and running 
through the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh, flows along the southern 
boundary of Saran distnct and falls into the river Ganga near 
Dighwara. The following tributaries fall into the nver — 

(1) The Choti Gandak, coming from Uttar Pradesh fall in 
this nver at Guthni 

(2) The Jharhi falling at Tnkalpur, 

(5\ The Daha falling at villa^ Tajpur Fuhvana 

(4) The Sondhi falling at village Inai and 

(5) The Tel falling at village Drahmpur 

The usual flooding of die southern portion of Saran distnct 
IS caused by the Gogra spiHmg over its left bank practically ^m 
Gmhm to Manjhi, which spreads in a length of about 10 miles and 
alter crossing Snvan Chapra railivay line and road, passes to the north 
of Chapra town and again crossing the Chapra Masrakh road, railway 
line and all the roads of Hardia cheur, finally falls into Ae nver 
Ganga 


• This North Bihar Flood Report. 1953 was mbmiited by the Imealioa Depan 
mcut of the Slate Government. As the report summarises a lot of facts fcgardias the 
nvers m North Bihar use has been folly made of the report for the problems of iho 
nvers of the Saran datrict. Some of the cigsesuotis inaf’»,iQ the report have alio 
ceea rreorded u it was coastdered inappropnste \o le» ^ out. (P C. R. C.)- 
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All Ujese tnbutnrics of ihe Gogni stnc as the drainage channels 
for the couniry and usually bnng the countr> drainage in the Gogra 
riser, ssJuch do not get flootfed bj that time dunng normal nuns 
Thus these inbunnes. flow usually from the nortli to south dis- 
dnrging ilie surplus a^aiter into the Gogra and sasing the country 
from inundation and damages to crops Bui uhen the Gogra is 
Itself in high flood, it cannot take any discharge from these tnbutanes, 
ratlicr Uie floiv in that case is reversed from south to north, causing 
a back flou in these tnbutanes, uhich, in rum, causes tnundsi/on of 
the country lying on the banks of these tnbutanes rurther, these 
tnbutanes have been very badly silted up and having restneted 
sections at many places due to the grouih of weeds and water hyacinth 
do not function v\ell in carrying the Gogra overspill 


This year, due to abnormal and unprecedented rainfall in tlie 
catchment of the nvers and nallahs, they v\ere flooded simultaneously 
with die Gogra Hence, the country could not be drained out rapidly 
and was rushed towards cast, parallel to the railway embankment and 
crossing the raihray bridge near Daudpur railwav station, dashed- 
against Nairn bandh Further, there was a sluice gate in a pnvate 
bandh m \fasrakh police station and just west of Masrakh whicli 
collapsed in this flood and all the accumulated water rushed toward* 
south and inundated the areas just nonh of Chapra town 


The junction of the nvers of Gogra and Ganga is gradually- 
shifting from west to east From old records it appears that die 
junction was nearly 3 miles v\«t of Chapra town in the year 
and in die year 1895 the junction shifted to 14 miles east of Chapra 
towTi At present the junction is nearly 18 miles east of Chapra It 
IS due to difference m bed slopes of the nver Gogra and the Ganga, 
the former being steeper 

Sank erosion —Another point of importance is that the river 
Gogra is eroding its left bank near Jan Tola very rapidly and it is 
endangenng Chapra lowm This year th- whole Jan Tola has been 
vvasftecf away mAr oVe ftVc* erter The ^auf^^c^^2 rrjsd. /EftW-WAy 

from Gudn Rai Chauk to Brahampur is about 150 feet only away 
from the course of the nver Gogra at most of the places 


Cause of flood —This year the main cause of flood was abnormal 
rainfall m the countryside During die months of June and August, 
there has been a total rainfall of 48 52 inches at Chapra and 51 42" 
inches at Siwan, whereas the average rainfall of this distnci for the 
whole year was 40 inches only dunng the last few years Even 
dunng the year 1948 (the greatest flood penod of the district) there 
vsas a total rainfall of 46 82 inches only 


Another traf>edy was that there was a heavy shower of 10 50 inches 
« 21st August 1953 3 28 inches on 22nd August, 1933 and 2 4 inches 
23rd August, 1953 at Siwan, making a total of 16 18 inches in 
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72 hours Thus the entire Sman subdivision was submerged and the 
water entered even the court compound and cinema houses in Siuan 
town 

H F L 1953 compared mth previous records —The high flood 
level on 26th August, 1953 at Inchape badge at Manjhi (Manjlu 
railway bridge) was river level 182 75 Following are the high flood 
let els o£ different years at this site — 


1936 

186 50 

1937 

183 50 

1938 

185 50 

1939 

182 25 

1940 

181 17 

1948 

186 75 

1953 

" 182 75 


Discharge obseruahoits — The high flood level discharge this year 
at Inchape bridge ivas 2,50,000 cusecs approximately and the average 
velocity of the nver was found to be 4 feet per second Other dis- 
charge ivere 1,200 cusecs approximately through the river Jharhi at 
Tnl^pur, 6,600 cusecs approximately through the nver Daha at 
Tajpur, 1,500 cusecs through the nver Sondhi at Inai, and 1,500 cusecs 
tlirough the nver Tel at Brahampur 

Important communtcattons and places affected ^Tht Chapra 
Siwan road ivas completely impassable as it had been ovenopped at 
a number of places, nearly I foot to I foot 6 inches depth of tvater 
■was passing from north to south at overtopped places This road ivas 
allowed to be cut for early drainage of accumulated rain water The 
present watenvays allowed m this road have proved inadequate and 
needs to be increased at some places to effect the desired drainage 
of flood water 

Two culverts, m between Daudpur and Kopa Samhota railway 
sutions, on the Public WorXs Department road also collapsed in this 
flood 

Most of the Distnct Board and Local Board roads in Siwan 
subdivision ivere under water in the thini and fourth weeks of August, 
1953 

In Chapra Sadar and Gopalganj subdivisions also, the Distnct 
Board and Local Board roads were under ivaier and were impassable 

The Public Works Depattmenl road between Chapra and Sonepur 
vsas also overtopped and knee-deep •water m a length of about 300 feet 
m village Barua, just west of Sitalpur bridge over nver Mahi, u'as 
flowing 

Among the important places, Siwan tovsn with its adjoining areas 
•Wi'as hard hit and remained under water For a long time 
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The River Ganga. 

General description of flood and the nVfr.— The Ganga flo>vs along 
tlie southern boundary of Saran district from Kotwa Patti Rampur, 
where it is joined by the Gogra, down to Sonepur, where it is joined 
by the river GandalL 

The river crossed its danger point this year at Banaras and Arrah. 
It Spilled over its left bank near village ' Ram Diara' and some 
damages were caused to this village along with its adjoining villages, 
but the flooding was only for a week and hence no appreciable 
damages to the sunding crops were caused. East of Dighwara, from 
Chitupakan to Bariacliak, die river spilled for an average width of 
about 2 miles up to the left bank of the river Mahi. The depth of 
inundation varied from I foot to 2 feet. A portion of the spill 
however crossed the North-Eastern Railway line through a bridge 
3x30' span, about 2} miles cast of Na)agaon railway station and 
caused inundation of Hardia chaur, but this spill remained for a very 
short period. 

Erosion of hanA.— The tendency of eroding of its left bank was 
noticed at the following villages Dumri, Sautha, Khutha, Bariachak 
and in greater intensity near Dighwara. This year the left bank of 
the river Ganga from Dighwara to Korian and at Kurthan was found 
eroded by nearly 1,000 feet and this has caused. a great havoc in 
the locality. Some of the houses of village Malkachak were washed 
away and the main current is now passing along the northern end 
of the river. Most likely, that is the after effect of the shifting of 
the junction of the river Gogra with the river Ganga. A part of the 
Local Board road, running from Dighwara to Chitupakan, has been 
encroached by the river. Hence, some remedial measures are 
immediately necessary to save the villages along the existing left bank 
of the river Ganga from further erosion. This >Tar some trial boring 
for a depth of 15 feet was taken in village Malkachak in a length 
7,000 feet. From the perusal of the soil, it has been observed that 
the soil below 10 feet is mixed with kankar and it is expected that 
the veheitieuce of erosion will relax to some extent. 

The River Mahi. 

General description of the river and flood.— The river takes its 
rise from the low track of village Balua Bhilkhand in Masiakh 
police-station and flows southwards up to the crossing of Chapra- 
Sonepur railway line through a bridge of 7x40' span, just west of 
■ Sitalpur railway station. The rivulets, Dabra and Gand^, fall into 
the Mahi at Kakraghat and SitalpuT, respectively, and ultimately the 
river Mahi falls into the river Ganga at village Baghangaon and 
Korian, nearly three miles west of Nayagaon railway station. 

■ The back-spill of the river Ganga, entering into the river Mahi, 
did not affect any important place due to embankments and the areas 
remained protected, except some damages that ^-cre caused by rain 
water. 
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The Gandakt Jitimlet 

The nver Gandala spilled over its left bank near village Nagra 
and this spill ■water crossed Nagra Bamapur road and caused inunda 
tion of the senes of chaurs lying east of Nairn bandh, nght from the 
railway embankment (running from Chapra to Goldinganj R S ) to 
Nagra Bania road Besides this, a part the above spill water dashed 
against Nairn bandh The whole ivater, after being mixed up with 
the Gogra spill, overtopped the incomplete portion of Nairn bandh at 
Village Kotea in the 6th mile of the Naim bandh and water rushed 
towards east After submerging the Lochana senes of chaurs, KecIiuU 
chaurs and other chaursj all the water -was entrapped by Sitalpur 
Brahrae bandh along tlie nght of the nver Mahi Finding no way 
out, the public of the localities cut the Sitalpur Brahme bandh at the 
following places — Brahmua, Semarhia, Raghupur, Bishunpur tcda, 
Gherhu Kothia to dram out the accumulated water to save their lives 
and properties To avoid the catastrophe of the type, a number of 
sluices at these cuts have to be provided 

The same trouble of the Dabra was also expenenced m the 
Gandaki, like spilbng of water through gaps on the banks at 
Basantpur Mitzapur and where there is no bandh, so similar remedial 
measures are also suggested at these places 

H F L J953 compared with previous records —The H F L 
recorded at Sitalpur railway bndge this year was 179 00 Following 
ate the H F L. at the same site in different years — 


1923 

174 75 

1934 

174 50 

1940 

169 00 

1948 

174 40 

1952 

170 00 

1953 

179 00 


£m6a«hmen<j along the hanks of the Maht and its tributaries 

(а) Along the hfcAi — (I) Parmanandpur bandh, (2) Murthan 
bandh, (3) Baragaon 6andft, (4) Sitalpur Patti bandh, (5) Sitalpur 
Brahmua bandh 

(б) Along the nver Dobra.— (1) Iiiva bandh (2) Bamvanpur 
bondh 

(c) Along the nver Gandakt— ({) Mura bandh, (2) Gandaki 
bandh 

All the above bandhs arc part of 12 nos bandhs 
The River Candak 

General description —The nver Gandak runs along die nortli 
eastern boundary of the district and is embanked throughout its 
iCTgth by Saran Embankment which protects the district from the 
flood of the n\er The only flooding is in the dtara area of the 
Gandak, which w unaioidabte 
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A General. Descriftiov of Bandhs i\ the District 

At present there are 22 nos of bandhs existing and controlled 
by the Irrigation Department m Saran district— 

(1) 12 nos Saran Bandh, consisting of a group of 12 bandhs 

(2) 8 nos Saran Bandh, consisting of a group of 8 nos of 

bandhs 

(3) Nairn Bandh 

(4) Satan Embankment 

12 nos Saran Bandh —Originally repairs of 14 nos bandh were 
taken up by the Irrigation Department at the request of the Revenue 
Department and an estimate, amounting to Rs 2,20 927, was sane 
tioned m the Chief Engineer’s Irrigation memo no 7665 I , dated 
tlie 23rd June 1948 This work was carried out under the Bengal 
Embankment Act, 1882. and was completed before the flood season 
of 1948, excepting construction of sluices and outlets 

The bandhs were overtopped and breached at several places 
dunng the unprecedented flood of 1948 The breaches caused by 
the flood were subsequently filled up and restored to onginal 
conditions 

After the experience of the flood of 1948, it was decided to raise 
and Strengthen these bandhs to make them strong enough to withstand 
the flood of 1948 type Hence an estimated amount of Rs 20 06486 
was sanctioned by the Government to remodel and strengthen these 
bandhs 

Out of 14 nos bandhs 2 nos bandhs, viz Malkhachak and 
Malkhachak Ismila bandhs, had already ceased to exist, being washed 
away into the bed of the Ganga Hence remodelling and strengthen 
ing estimate of 12 nos Saran Bandh was sanctioned in the year 
1951 52 The work of remodelling of 12 nos Saran bandhs was 
earned out under the Bihar Public ImgaUon and Drainage Works 
Act 1947 

In the above remodelling estimate, the crest width of all the 
bandhs were kept 8 feet with slopes of 1 S on the countryside and 
1 2 on the nver side and a free board of S feet above the 1948 flood 
level 

The major portion of the work of this estimate was completed 
before March, 1953 The remaining portion remained incomplete 
for want of revision of estimate, which was already exceeded land 
acquisition and some other technical difficulties A revised estimate 
for taking up remaining work as per original estimate has been 
submitted to Government, sanction of which is still awaited 

Jluia Bandh in P-S Garkha 

This bandh is along the n^t bank of Dabra having a toul 
length of 1,740 feet During the flood of 1948. this bandh was 
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-overtopped in its entire length by average 1 foot depth Hence it 
necasitated raising and strengthening 

The earthwork required to be done in this bandh could not 
l>e completed in full for which provision has been made m the revised 
estimate There is also provision for a sluice gate of 4 feet span 
at chainage 10 5 m the original estimate The construction of sluice 
work was taken up and the work was completed up to the plintli 
level, but due to a sudden early break of rainfall the work had to 
be stopped and is expected to be completed by the end of 1953 54 
financial year 

This bandh was not affected by this flood, save and except 
formation of ram cuts on the bandh and the slopes damaged by 
wave action of the river and chauT water 

BamoaupUT Bandh tn P -S Parsa 

It IS situated along the right bank of the nver Darba Ics total 
length IS 1,475 feet This bandh was overtopped at places dunng 
the 1948 flood by average depth of 9 inches but no breach had 
occurred Hence raising and remodelling of this bandh was provided 
in the estimate 

There is one existing masonry sluice m this bandh for which 
a lump sum amount of Rs 3,500 was sanctioned in the onginal 
estimate for its special repair Later on u has been found that the 
foundation of the above sluice has been badly undermined and the 
upstream and dovmstreara floors have been badly damaged and 
scoured Hence provision for construction of a new sluice at this 
place has been provided m the revised estimate No work was done 
in this bandh after sanrtion of the original estimate The work will 
be done on sanction of revised estimate 

This bandh was not affected by the flood save and excefrt 
formation oi ram cuts and slopes being severely damaged by the wave 
action of the nver and chaur water 

PoTmononrfpur Bandh »» P-S Sonepur 

Situated on the left bank of die river Mahi in village 
Parmanandpur, it has a total length of 250 feet In the flood of 
1948, It was overtopped by an average depth of 2 feet 6 inches 
and has also breached at one place The raising and remodelling 
work of this bandh was completed before June, 1952 

This bandh was not affected by flood except forraaiion of ram 
cuts on side slopes and erosion of toes by wave action 

Murihan Bandh in P-S Sonepur 

Situated on the left bank of the nver Mahi, it is 830 feet long 
m the viUagc Murthan In the flood of 1948 it was overtopp^ by 
an average dqjth of 2 feet 6 inches and had breached at places The 
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major portion of die earthwork provided in die ongmal estimate 
was completed before June, 1952, and for taking up die remaining 
work, a revised estimate has been submitted but sanction is awaited 
There was a provision in ilic original wtiraitc for one 2 feet diameter 
liurae pipe outlet at chainagc 2 5 but the same could not be done 
due to some itchnical difhculiics 

This bandh was not affected by this flood save and except die 
formation of rain cuts and erosion of iocs by nvtr water 

liaragain Bandh tn P % Dtghwata 

This bandh is situated along die right bank of the river Mahi 
about A miles long starts in village Baruar and ends m the village 
Konan During the flood of 1948, it was overtopped in its entire 
length by an average depth of 2 feet 6 inches and had breached at 
four places Ninety per cent of the earthwork sanctioned in the 
original estimate was completed before June, 1952, die rest will be 
done after the sanction of the reviscti estimate 

There is one cxisung masonry sluice m this bandh at village 
Sobhanpur, for which there was a lump sum provision for its special 
repair m die ongmal estimate This sluice is in go^ condition and 
functions well Two nos of 2 feet diameter hume pipe outlets at 
chainage 40 and 105 are sanctioned in the original estimate, but the 
work could not be done due to some technical flaws 

This year the cultivators cut the Baragain bandh in village 
Baruar for drainage of adjacent chaur water without any audionty 
This cut was made in small length by the cultivators but later on by 
passing the chaur water, it developed to 90 feet length Hence 
It IS necessary that in place of 2 feet diameter hume pipe oudet at 
chainage 40 a sluice of 1x4' should be provided at this place to avoid 
cutung m future 

This year the back water of the Ganga eroded half portion of 
the bandh of nver Side in a lengtli of about 1,000 feet in village 
Babhangawan This requires to be repaired before the next 
monsoon Besides these, the bandh was badly affected by w^ve action 
of nver and chaur water and formation of rain cuts 

Sitalpur Patti Bandh in PS Parsa 

Situated on the right bank of the nver Mahi and 1,900 feet long. 

It starts from Chapra-Sonepur railway embankment and ends in village 
Barwan In the flood of 1 948 it was overtopped m its entire length, 
by an average depth of 1 foot and had breached at several places 
Hence it needs thorough repam and remodellmg The major 
portion of earthwork provided in the ongmal estimate was completed 
before June, 1952 The rest wiU be done on sanction of the revised 
estimate According to the original estimate, a sluice of 3 x4 
has been constructed m this bandh before June, 1953, which has 
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proved very much successful in draining out the countryside water 
of Lochna series of chaurs at appropriate ume In the onginal 
estimate, there is also a provision of 2 feet diameter hurae pipe outlet 
in the l&th chain which could not be done due to some technical 
difficulties 

This handh was not affected by the flood of this year, save and 
except the formauon of rain cuts and the erosion of toe by wave 
action of the nver and chaur water 

Gandakt Bandh tn P $ Dtghwara 

Running along the right bank of the nver Gandak and about 
6 miles in length, it starts from Chapra-Sonepur railway embankment 
in village Sumirpatti This bandh had breached at several places 
and overtopped by an average depth of 1 foot 6 inches during the 
flood of 1948 Hence it ne^s its raising and remodellmg Ninety 
per cent of the earthwork sanctioned in the original estimate was 
done before June, 1952 For the rest the revised estimate has been 
submitted to the Government 


Due to collection of ram water on the chaur side, this bandh 
vras breached in the fine week of August, 1955, as the level of the- 
Gandakt was mi^ch lower than that of the chaur water This was 
timely repaired by the Department after the drainage of the eftaur 
water This bandh has breached at four places, two in village 
Bhairopur and two in village Manpur, in the month of September, 
1953, by the rush of ram water in the countryside The oreaches 
ivere repaired then and there No damage to crop and villages were 
experienced, rather these breaches happened to be a source of relief 
to the adjacent villages So it is better to provide sluice of suitable 
sue at these places After subsidenw of flood water m the river, 
a cut was made by the Department at village Bhimpur to drain out 
the accumulated ram water A sluice is desired at tins place also 

Mura Bandh in PS Carkho 


This IS on the right bank ot the nver Gandaki and is 580 feet 
m length It is situated across the Jan Nala falling into the nver 
Gandaki m village Mura This bandh is meant to check the back 
spill of the Ganga through the Gondaki and to protect the area by 
inundation In the flood of 1948, it was overtopped by about I foot 
The raising and remodelling of this bandh was completed before 
June, 1952 ^ 


To avoid cutting the filling of the bandh every year after flood 
for drainage of accumulated ram water on the countryside a 
provision 3x4' sluice was sanctioned in the original estimate, die 
construction of which was completed before July. 1953 This sluice- 
IS meant for drainage of Kechuli and Chanda chaurs lying in the 
north of Bara Gopol railway station A great pressure of water Gills- 
nn this sluice and its present water way proved inadequate to dram 
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•out the area for rabi solving in time. To relieve this excess pressure 
of ts'ater on this sluice, it is desirable to connect all three chaurs, 
viz., Chanda, Kcchuli and Lochna series of chaurs, uiih one another 
•by excavating the main channel and some tapping channels, then 
this Mura sluice together with sluice prosided at Kamalpur in 
Gandaki bandh and at Sitalpur Patti in Sitalpur bandh will be able 
to drain off those three chaurs in time. 

Another solution for tlje drainage of Chand and Kechuli chaurs 
is that a channel may be excavated starting from the deepest point 
-of the chauT and terminating in village Khas diara where it will 
meet the Ganga. At the outfall point of the channel an anti-flood 
sluice will be necessary to avoid entrance of the back-spill of the river 
Ganga into the chaurs. Since this sluice at Mura is situated nearly 
ele\'en miles upstream from the outfall point of the river Gandaki 
into the Ganga, the svater level in the river Gandaki at this point, 
takes much time in receding even when the Ganga ivater level 
•subsides earlier. So the proposed anti-flood sluice at Khas diara may 
■pro\'e much helpful in early drainage of die chaurs. 

This year the bandh was not affected by this flood, save and 
except the formation of rain cuts and erosion of toes by the wave 
fiction of river and chaur tvater. * 

SaUmpur Bandh in P.’S. Chapra Muffastl. 

This bandh is situated on the right bank of the river Tel and 
is a small bandh meant only to prevent outflanking of the existing 
•masonry sluice across the river Tel. This sluice and bandh were 
Tepaired before the flood of 1948 by private agencies. In the original 
estimate only a lump sum of Rs. 3,500 was provided for taking up 
the special repair of the existing sluice and there was no provision 
of earthwork in the bandh. After subsidence of flood water of this 
year, it has been found that the floor of the sluice is badly damaged. 
'There is also a tendency of undermining the foundation of the wing 
■walls. The shutter of the existing sluice, meant for regulation, ft 
of crude type. Hence it is suggttted that a thorough special repair 
•of the sluice is necessary for checking the tendency of undermining 
-of wings and floors. 

Sandhi Bandh in P.-S. Revelganf. 

This bandh is along both the banks of the river Sondhi, the total 
length of the two is about 15} miles. Both side bandks commence 
'from Inani bridge and terminate in Balbatra and Dhelari, respectively. 

In the flood of 1948, this bandh was overtopped and breached at 
•several places. Hence it necessitated for sanction of estimate for 
’iaism<r ^d remodelling of this bandh. Ninety per cent of the earth- 
work provided in the original estimate was completed before Decem- 
T>er 1952 and the rest will be taken up on sanction of the revised 
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«timate This bandh is meant for protecting the areas from being 
inundated by the back spill of the nver Gogra through the nver 
^ndhi 

In this bandh, there ivete six, sluices in villages Nawada, Jigna 
Raghopur, Samastipur, Puraina and Mainpura and out of those six, 
the following three sluices are existing m Mainpura, Raghopur and 
Samastipur and the rest three colIafKed, where the new sluices of 
lx 4' at Jigna and Nawada and 3x4' at Puraina, are necessary 
The sluice at Jigna collapsed this year due to rush of tvater The 
sluice at Puraina had collapsed in the flood of 1952 and was kept 
filled up this year for protecting the Puraina chaur from being 
inundated by the back spill of the Gogra tvater Eight numbers of 
2 feet diameter hume pipe outlets were sanctioned in the ongmal 
estimate for taking water from the nver or draining out countryside 
water into the nver and they were fixed by the end of June, 1953 
One of thcfte pipes, fixed at village Sinsia proved unsuccessful as it 
■was found inadequate to discharge water of its full catchment hence 
It IS necessary to provide one masonry sluice of 1x4' at this place 
The other seven hume pipe outlcu worked satisfactonly 

This year the bandh has been badly affected by the formation 
of ram cuts and the toes erosion by the tvave of nver and chaur 
ivatcr 

Kanal Bandh tn P^S Manjht 

Situated along the right bank of the nver Daha and of about 
0 miles in length, the bandh commences from ChapraDarauli road 
in village Runpaiti This wras breached and overtopped dunng the 
flood of 194G Ninety per cent of the earthwork as per sanctioned 
csiimatc for remodelling this bandh was completed in the year 1952 
and for the rest a revis^ estimate has been submitted 

This bandh has not been breached anywhere m this flood, 
but It -was cut by the culiivatois at village Khajohatu m police- 
station Manjhi and at village Baghawna in police-station Siswan to 
•dram out the local ram water The old sluice at village Khajohattu 
known as Rajendra sluice, was found in delapidated condition and 
the sluice was filled up vath earth Now reconstruction of this sluice 
IS essential to dram out the country water The lump sum provi 
■Sion of Rs 500 sanctioned in the original estimate will not suffice 
This bandh has been severely affected by ram cuts and its toes have 
been eroded by the wate dash of nver and chaur water 

A'unmaZ Bandh »n PS Afan;/n 
This bandh runs parallel to Kanal bandh, on the left bank of 
the n\er Daha It commences from the Chapra Darauli road in 
Tajpur and ends in village Mohommadpur after running for 
aroui 55 miles. This was also breached and overtopped dunng the 
flood of 1948, necessitating raising and strengthemng of the bandh 
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There ^vzs a breach at Mobarakpur this year, but timely repair 
pretemed any damage to hfe and property At other places the 
bandh was quite safe The culut'ators of village Tcghra had cut 
the bandh at tv-o places for draining of local ram \^'ater, hence the 
provision of hume pipe outlets at these places are essenual This 
bandh also was badly affected by formation of ram cuts and erosioa 
of toes by dash of waves from nvctside and chaur side 

8 nos Saran Bandhs 

The eight number Saran Bandh comprises of a group of eigbt 
bandhs situated at different pans of the distnct Out of these 
eight bandhs, seven bandhs he on the west of Chapra towm, running 
parallel to Darauli road along tlie nver Gogra and the remaining one 
bandh, namely, Sitalpur Br^me bandh, lies on the east of Chapra 
town and runs along both the banks of the nver Mahi The func 
tions of the former seven bandhs are to protect from being inundated 
by the Gogra water, a v’ast belt of 10 miles widtli of country parallel 
to Chapra Darauli road, and of die latter is to protect the area Ipng 
on both sides of the nver hfaht by the back spill of the nver Ganga 
through the nver Mahi After 1950, 8 nos of bandhs being mam 
tamed by the Imgauon Department Before 1950, tliese were 
maintained by the pnvate agenaes A separate estimated amount 
Rs 25 04 872 for remodelling and strengthening the 8 nos Saran 
Bandh, under B P I D A Works Act 1947, has already been 
submitted in the year 1951, to the Government and the sancuon is 
sull awaited 

Dumn DnmaxgaTh Bandh tn PS Manjht 
The bandh is along the nver Gogra and starts &om a point in 
Chapra Darauli Distnct Board road and tennmates m village 
Dumaigarh having a total length of about 5 miles This bandh was 
not affected by this flood, but the cultivators of village Goram in 
police-station Manjhi had cut the bandh to dram out the accumulated 
ram water in the chaur The whole bandh has been badly affected 
to formation of ram cuts and toes eroded by wave dashmg on 
nverside 

Tajpur Phulwarta Bandh tn PS Manjht 

This bandh is along the nver Gogra and starts from Dumai 
Garh Phulwana and terminates m village Tajpur This bandh is 
14- miles long This bandh was neither brewed nor overtopped 
anywhere in Uiis flood The whole bandh has been badly destroyed 
by formation of ram cuts and erosion of toes by the w-a\e action 
from nverside 

Tajpur Maltar Gayaspur Bandh tn P Ss Sisu an and Manjht ^ 

This bandh is along the Gogia and is nearly 6 miles m length, 
starting from a point in Nanai bandh, which belongs to the family 
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of 12 nos bandhs, and ending in Gayaspur Siswan bandh Nothing 
unusual was experienced in this flood in this bandh, save and except 
the formation of ram cuts and erosion of toes by wave action of the 
nver. 

Gayaspur Stswan Bandh tn PS Stswan 

It starts from the terminus of Tajpur Mahiar Gayaspur bandh 
and terminates in the highland of village Gabhirar. This bandh is 
along the nver Gogra and is 8 miles long This has been very 
badly affected by waves of the nver Gogra and half of the width 
Kif the bandh near Siswan has been eroded and washed away This 
resulted in the breach of Siswan near thana building and 
jnundated an area of nearly 200 acres but no senous destruction to 
hie and crops ivas expenenced In between Gayaspur and Siswan, 
the bandh was constructed for about 2 miles by the District Board 
authontieSi just at the outbreak of the monsoon, and this caused 
the Gogra to be spilled over its left bank by an average depth of 
2 feet to 3 feet and inundated a vast tract of land, measuring about 
2,000 acres 1 his bandh has also been badly affected by formation 
of ram cuts and the toes at places were also eroded by the nver 
current 

Adampur Bandh m PS Raghunathpur 

This bandh is along the Gogra and is nearly 3 miles m len^ 
This bandh starts from the west of a temple, situated at the end of 
iiighland of village Adampur, and terminates in Rakuli Amarpur 
bandh This bandh has not suffered any serious damage in this flood 
except the formation of rain cuts and toes eroded by wave action 

Amarpur Rakuli Bandh m PS Darauli 

This bandh is along the Gogra and iS nearly 15 miles long It 
starts from the terminus point of Adampur bandh and terminates 
in Guthni bandh Three fourth width of the bandh has gone in 
the lap of the river Gogra, causing ultimately a breach at Tirkulpur, 
which caused damage to adjoining standing crops by inundation due 
to back spill of the Gogra As there is no bandh from ullage Tier 
to the junction of Chapia Darauli road ind Siswan Darauli road, so 
heavy inundation of adjoining fields was caused Further, there ivas 
no bandh across the Ghorhi nala near Darauli So the back spill 
of the Gogra rushed to the low lying areas of the locality through 
this nala which caused heavy inundation in the area of nearly two 
thousand acres An anti flood sluice on tins nala is essentia! to 
•control the flood is’ater This bandh has also been badly affected 
by Connation of ram cuts and erosion of toes by the wave action of 
the n\er waiter 

Gul/mi Bandh in P-5 Guthm 

This IS along the riser Gogra. having a total length of nearly 
J miles and starts from the terminous of Rakuli Amarpur bandh 
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and continues up to tlie boundary of Uttar Pradesh, where it termi- 
nates in the private bandh, constructed b> the people of U P This 
bandh breathed in this flood at village Sonahulla, Goharua and 
Dharampur The ring bandh near Dumarhar sluice also breached 
this year These breaches caused heavy inundation in a mile vsidth 
along the bandh It is desirable to provide a sluice gate at this 
place The existing sluice at village Dumarhar is in collapsing state 
and requires reconstruction This bandh has also been badly- 
affected b) the formation of ram cuts and toe erosion by the wave 
action of river water 

Sitapur Brahma Bandh tn PS Parsa 

This bandh is on botJi banks of the river Mahi, having a total 
length of nearly 16 miles The left bank starts from the high 
railwray embankment on south of abandoned SitaJpur Sugar Factory 
and ends in highland of Derani math, vs'hile the right one starts 
from the highland of village Kothia at the junction of the nver 
Gandakt and Wahi and ends m the highland of village Raghupur 
Malahi This bandh w’as neither breached nor overtopped this j'car 
but the bandh on the right bank vyas cut at eight places in the follow 
mg villages to dram out water coming from the western side of the 
bandh — Gurhi, Kothia, Semarahia, firahmua, Raghupur and 
Bhusitola. Conscrucuon of sluices at these places is essential to 
avoid cutting in future This bandh has also been severe!) affected 
by the formation of rain cuts and toes erosion by wave action of the 
nver and chaur water 

Nairn Bandh m P S Chapra Mufjastl 

This runs along the left bank of the nver Tel from Chapra- 
Sivtran railway embankment to 8 miles northvs-ards This bandh is 
meant for protection of Chapra tov\n mainly as well as a vast, 
belt of land, about 5 miles in width, extending from the bandh 
eastwards, right up to Sonepur from the Gogia spill and Gogra 
backwater through the nver Tel From 0 to 4|- miles length, the 
bandh is maintained by the P W D (Roads and Buildings) and from 
4k to miles by private parties and rest, from to 8 miles, has 
been constructed by this Department after the expenence of flood 
of 1948 The bandh came in tlic charge of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment in 1948 A remodellmg estimate of Rs 3,31,057 was 
sanctioned m the year 1949 50 Eighty five per cent of earthwork 
provided m the original estimate was completed m the year 1951. 

for the rest, a revised estimate has already been submitted to 
the Government. 

This bandh remained safe m place where it is complete but 
near village Kote)a, where the bandh is incomplete, the nver Tel 
spilled by an average depth of 1 foot to I foot 6 inches and 
CTt»sed Chapra Baniapur District Board road and caused inundation. 
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of eastern Side c/iaur The District BoRfd road from the first mile 
to the seventh mile svas under knee-deep water due to accumulation 
of ram water During the flood of 1948, flood level tvas generally- 
found to be only 6 inches below the crest level of the old bandh 
and at many places the bandh was oiertopped, as a result of which. 
twelve breaches had occurred, hence this remodelling was done In 
this remodelling of the bandh, provision of 6 feet crest t\ndth and 
side slopes of 1 2 m the riverside and 1 S on the countryside was 
made, and accordingly the work was executed The construction of 
sluices, sanctioned in original estimate, could not be taken up due 
ID some technical difficulties 

Satan Emhankinenis 

It is along the right bank of the Gandak (Narayani) They 
remained intact and no flooding took place from the riser Gandak 
during the year 

Flood of 19^4 

In 1954, the district was visited by a Hood as a result of 
the rise in the level of the Gandak, Sarju, Daha and die Ganga 
The neighbouring villages of the dianas of Kuchaikot, Barauli, 
Baikunthpur, Gopalganj Masrakh, Marhoivrah and Parsa ivere 
afiected by the overflowing of the Gandak, pans of Siswan Manjhi 
and Revelganj by the Sarju and the Daha and pans of Sonepur and 
Dighwara by the Ganga flood About 292 square miles were 
submeiged, 275 villages with a population of 2,90,539 became victim, 
of the flood and 2,776 houses were damaged The standing bhadat, 
aghani and Sugarcane crops with an area of 72,230 acres, 39 055 
acres and 25,815 acres, respectively, were affected Prompt relief 
measures were taken by the Government to relieve the distress of 
the people 18,403 raaunds of grain were dutributed among the needy 
as ^tuitous relief, Rs 4,05,560 as the natural calamities loans. 
Rs. 45, 930 as house-budding grant, 12,350 maunds of foodgrams were 
sold at subsidised rate and H.OOO pieces of cloth ivere distributed 
free of cost 


Flood of 1955 

The flood of 1955 was caused due to the overflow of the rivers 
Ganga and Gandak, affecting the total area of HOJ miles of die 
thanas R.e\elganj Masrakh, Marhowtah, Parsa and Sonepur in the 
Sadar subdivision, Siswan and DarauU m die Siwan subdivision and 
Gopalganj. Kuchaikot, Barauli and Baikunthpur m the Gopalganj 
suIkIivxsvou About 108 houses and 8,540 acres of the standing 
CTops were damaged As a measure of relief, grams, cloths and 
kerosene oil were distributed as gratuitous relief. Rs 1,995 as house- 
building grant. Rs 99,140 as tacemn loan Rs 645 as cash doles 
and Rs 1,15,320 as the natural calamity loans 
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Flood of 1956 

There was flood in parts of the thanas Manjhi, Revelganj, 
•Chapra Muffasil, Dighwara and Sonepur in the Sadar subdivision, 
JDarauh, Siswan, Raghunathpur, Guthni, Siwan, Barhana and 
Maharajganj m the Siwan subdivision, Gopalganj, Bhorey, Kateya, 
Mirganj and Kuchaikot in the Gopalganj subdivision due to a 
sudden nse in the Ganga, Gandak and the Gogra The flood water 
covered an area of 148 square miles with 400 villa^ having a 
population o£ 1,44,900 About 58 800 acres of bhadat, 6,230 acres 
•of sugarcane and 7,100 houses were damaged by this flood Relief 
measures m shape of 165 maunds of gram, 600 maunds of nee, 100 
maunds of wheat were distnbuted as gratuitous relief and Rs 6,152 
ns housebuilding grant Agncultunst loan of Rs 1,21,375 and 
Rs 25,000 as natural calamity loan were advanced among the 
■cultivators 

Famlses and Natural Caiamities 

In Saran, famine is caused due to the failure of two of the three 
-crops One of the most sinking features of the distnct is the 
presence, in nearly all parts of it, of large low lying tracts of land, in 
which only ogham paddy ts grown If the aghont crop is a failure, 
such tracts are bound to suffer severely even though the high lands, by 
which they are surrounded may have yielded good bhadat and robt 
crops. 

Famine of 1770 

The heavy flood of August, 1768, was followed by an mtense 
and continued drought, which caused famine m 1770 m all parts 
of Bihar In June, 1770, the Honourable John Cartier, the President 
and Governor, informed the Select Committee that mortality in 
Bihar amount^ to nearly two hundred thousand To relieve the 
distress of the cultivators, one lakh was remitted from the revenue 
of Sarkar Saran 

Famine of 1783 

In this famme the Collector prohibited export of gram, wanted 
to force the dealers to sell to any one who wanted it and to break 
-down monopolies His idea was to conflscate the grain m case of 
breaches of order and to distribute them to the poor as chanty 

Famine of 1866 

The famine of 1866 was caused due to the failure of crops in 
three successive years The autumn crops of 1866 had partially 
failed, and raht crops of 1865 had been sc/erely damaged by hailstorm 
and next year there was failure of both the paddy and winter crops 
Relief works were started at Siwan and Rs 3,000 was sent to indigo 
planters for making of roa^ Funds ran short m Apnl and nothing 
more vras done till June, when distnbution of gratuitous relief was 
started at eleven centres Road work was begun again m July and 
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1,800 persons ’jvere employed till September Altogether 8,175 
persons are said to hasc died of starvation and disease 
/‘amine of 1874 

The famine of 1874 svas due to deficient and abnormally 
•disinbuted rainfall m 1873, aggravated by unfa\ourablc weather 
and short crops m the preceding year The monsoon did not break 
till late in June, there having been no ram at all and tlien over 
26 inches out of a total of S3 inches fall m July and August Relief 
works were opened m January and by the 10th of February there 
\sere 70 000 persons attending tliem By the beginning of June, tiie 
aserage daily attendance had risen to 2,26 000 Unfortunately there 
was a high flood m September, the Ganga inundating Chapra and 
nearly a sixth of tlie distncc being more or less submerged In 
the first hilf of September, the average daily number on relief works 
was 1,21,719 and the number of charitable relief 60 873 Good rain 
at the end of September saved the paddy and the relief operations 
■were soon brought to an end No 1 im$ ivcre lost by starvation 
Dunng the year 610 tons of gram were distnbutcd, 6 410 tons sold 
for cash 17,894 tons advance on loans, and U,487 tons paid on 
■wages Besides, Rs 2,92,663 was distributed m cash, Rs 6,41,577 
advanced on loan and Rs 15,06,412 paid on wages 
Famine of 1897 

This famine was due to the failure of the rainfall of the two 
preceding •years The situation was further precipitated owing to 
the failure of the three asiensms Hailnya, Clntra and Swafi, the 
most important for the aghani and rabt cops Gratuitous relief and 
test works were organised to relieve the distress of the people The 
number of relief works opened at any time vvas 52 the largest number 
of penons employed on them at any time was 23,711 in May 1897, 
and the number in receipt of gratuitous relief never exceeded 60 605 
There have not been any famine in the present century although 
there has been scarcity in certain areas in different years In 1908-09 
the crops were poor owing to uneven distribution of rainfall and 
the most affected pockets were Manjhi and Darauh thanas The 
prices of the essential commodities were unusually high affecting 
adversely the poorer classes of the distncL Land Improvement and 
Agricultural Loans of Rs 48 000 were given in the distressed area 
•of Darauh and Manjhi thanas In 1917, scarcity conditions prevailed 
in Sadar subdivision owing to uneven rainfall ^ 

Scaraty of 1952 

The period under review witnessed the total failure of the 
hathiya rams which caused scarcity condition in the whole State of 
Bihar The scarcity condititm became more acute m Saran as it is 
a chronic deficit area in the State The agricuhunst 
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the . landless lal>ourer5 were hard hit. .The State Govcmmetit 
adopted relief measures to meet tire sittiatiott and consequent!)* 
1,585 fair price shops were opened for distribution of foodgrains to 
check the soaring high prices. A large number of hard manual 
schemes and light manual schemes were Ofxrncd in the district 
to provide employment to the landless labourers and thereby 
preserve their purchasing cipaciiy: so a sum of Rs. 1,35,322 and 
Rs. 1,590 was spent over these two kinds of schemes, respectively.- 
A sum of Rs. f)3,676 w.a$ distributed as gratuitous relief and 
Rs. 9,94,268 as laccavi loans id cultivators. 

Scarcity of 19^7. 

i In 1957 there svaj extensive failure of crops due to hailstorm in 
the beginning of the year and to make the condition worse the wheat- 
crop was adversely affected by the nm. The situation became all 
the more acute due to the complete failure of the hathiya rains, 
which affected both hhadai and agftani crops. Consequently scarcity 
conditions prevailed throughout the district. It was estimated that 
80 per cent of the aghani crops and 30 per cent of bhadai crow u-crc 
lost due to drought. Relief mcasur« were taken by the Govern- 
fhent'to alleviate tlic sufferings of the people; 750 fair price shops’ 
were opened for the distribution of foodgrains up till December, 1957. 
Hard manual scheme was also taken at a cost of Rs. 7,672, 
300 maunds of wheat and 55 maunds of rice were distributed as 
^tuitohs relief and Rs. 4,84,570 as agriculturist loans and Rs. 49,975 
as natural calamity loans. A sum of Rs. 500 was distributed as 
cash dole. 

' Earthquake of 19}4. 

The shock of the great earthquake of Bihar was felt in the 
district, but its havoc was not as great as in other ports of Bihar. 
Many mud-built houses either collapsed or were partially damaged. 

It is reported that 100 persons in Paisa and 50 persons in GarUia 
thanas lost their lives due to collapse of the houses. A large number 
wells collapsed and got silted and river beds became covered rrith 
sand thrown, up through the cracks m the earth. There were no- 
lasting effects of the earthquake on the voils affecting agriculture. 

• ’ Tire. 

I There was an outbreak of conflagration, continuously for seven 
days in Sonepur area in 1905. About 500 villages were reduced to 
ashes and there was a huge loss of property. There has been no- 
reported fire since, damaging any sizable number of villages 
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’ Old Time Industries 

There is no direct reference to any important industries either 
in ancient or mediseval times in any of tlie authoritative books 
People ivcre, apparently, entirely dependent on agnculture and their 
necessities of life ivere locally sought to be met in the villages Of 
the old industries the tvood tvorkcr, the metal worker, the tanner, 
the weaver and the potter deserve special mention The wood- 
ivorker or carpenter not only made agricultural implements but 
also made boats to cross the nvers Saran being a riverine tract 
required a great number of boats for crossing the important navigable 
nvers, such as the Ganga, the Gandak and the Gogra Boat building 
was a flourishing industry of the district but started declining in 
the eighteenth century The early British administrators being the 
servants of a trading company, the Magistrate of Saran was frequently 
asked to repon on md had to encourage boatbuilding industry It 
appears from a letter, dated the 20Ut March 1819 that the Magistrate 
of ztllah Tipcrah was contaaed to send carpenters to make Iwats in 
$aran The Magistrate of Saran however, was informed tliat no body 
t»*as willing to go from Tiperah to serve there at the rate of Rs 50 
per month as the rate of pay was considered too inadequate. 
Hunter m his Slalisitcal Account of Bengal, Vol XI, published m 
1877, mentions that ‘The boats used on the Saran nvers are 
principally of the following descnptions — (1) The utakh has a 
sharp bow and a rounded side, (2) the melm is a boat similar 
to the ulokh and must be carefully distinguished from the Tirhut 
melhant which is a flat bottomed boat, of a rectangular shape, used for 
femes, and where the water is shallow, and of a low veltx:ity, (3) the 
pattla comes from the west, U is a broad boat, and does not draw 
much water, (4) the ckaina and (5) guna also come from the west, 
(6) the dinghi and (?) pansi are small ferry boats The boat- 
building industry has declined But small size boats, i e , dtnghis are 
still manufactured in village Sonaut of the Baikunthpur police Station 
The boatbuilding industry of Saran has been taken much beyond 
the limits of Saran district by her people Many of the ghats and 
femes of Northern India and of East Pakistan are mil held by men of 
Saran district who mamiam their own fleet of boats 

T^he metal worker or smith worked on metal and catered to 
the needs of the villages This industry is still earned on by a 
community known as lohars and sonars Workers on leather were 
known as chamars and they still su|^ly the villagers with thongs 
tor their whips and fastenings for their ploughs, repairing the latter 
when necessary The leather bucket or mo<, which is still an 
indigenous imgational contrivance, was known to the people and 
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vras manufaciurcd by the Icaihcr-tvorkcrs. But now it is generally 
imported from the other districu of Bihar. Weavers included men 
as well as women. Cloth manufacture was an important industry 
of the district. This industry received a great set-back in the 
early ninetcentli century. As early as 185G. the Collector of Saran 
in his later no. 128, dated the 27tli October 185G, reported to the 
Commissioner on tlic state of the cloth manufacture and tfie probable 
future demand for English cotton goods in Saran. This industry 
had declined partiadarly owing to the increased price of raw 
materials. Rcvclganj, onec a great cotton mart of Saran, had 
registered a decline and the weavers in large number had given up 
sreaving. The local imports from the north-wat had largely 
decreased. The cotton found its way to Calcutta and England and 
in many parts of the district, the manufacture dwindled to some 
manufacttire of the local groum cotton. The causes of the decay 
were the same as those operating in Bengal and other parts of India, 
i.e., the policy of the British Parliamcm. the competition of cheap 
goods prt^uced by machinery .tnd the untvillingness or inability of the 
tJien Indian Government to protect or encourage Indian arts and 
crafts. 

Opiu.m. 

In 1773, the monopoly for providing opium from Saran svas 
granted to one Mir hfannir, who had been employed by die Patna 
Board, and was best acquainted with tlie mode of managing. He 
was to ans>s*cr for any outstanding balances, and was to deliver the 
opium at Rs. 320 per maund. In 1785, it was resolved to lease the 
contract to the highest bidder, and this system vats carried on for 
some years. ' In 1793, the price paid for opium to the cultivator svas 
Rs. 1-14-0 per seer. The contractor vats to engage to deliver 6,800 
maunds of Bihar opium, in cliest containing two maunds each; he 
was to receive, in addition to the contiaci price, a gratuity of Rs. 50 
per chest, but for every chest short of 3,400, he was to pay a fine of 
Rs, 300. In 1797-98 the advances were Rs. 1,12,050; in 1798-99 

J2.67..JD0; in 1799-1800 Rs. 2.67.300: and in 1800-1801 Rs. 2.28,127. 
The cultivators svere to have their option whether they would 
cultivate opium or not. 

Statistics of opium cultivation in Satan from 1863-64 to 1873-74 
as given in Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XI, are 
given belo^v ^ 


Yaara. 

Subdivision. 

Area 

Bultivated. 

Produce of taoh 
subdtvinou. 

Avers go woduco 
per tigba. 

1 

. X '-2 

... 3 

4 

5 

1663 64 ■ 

•. ; Chapra . • • 

Siwan 

. B. K. 

33,678 19 

41,780 12 

lids. sr. ch. f 

6,130 14 14 2 

7,397 13 11 2 

Srs. ch. t- 

7 4 2 

7 1 1 
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Produce of each 
Bubdivision 


Average produce 
per b gha 


1861 bj 


1805 66 


1867 6S 


1868 63 


1868 70 


1870 71 


1871 7‘» 


1872 73 


1873 74 


Chapra 

&iwati 

Chapra 

Siwan 

Giiapra 

Ciiapra 

8 'wan 

Chapra 

Siwau 

Chapra 

Siwaa 

Chapra 

8 wao 

Chapra 

Siwao 

Chapra 

Chapra 


B K 
33 230 16 

40 JJ2 6 
33 771 10 

41 72j 0 

37 6 la 0 

44 o81 7 

38 016 0 
4j 0 6 0 

3^008 19 
44 50o 19 

39 176 7 

46 939 1 

33 743 0 

47 742 0 
39 731 0 

48 068 0 
37 643 0 
44 373 0 

34 317 0 
41 506 


Mdj sr ch t 
4 388 0 14 _ 

3 812 2* 15 1 
0 02 017 9 2 

4 091 4 60 

5 97D 32 13 1 

6 623 31 4 0 
4 418 3 6 1 
C 864 8 11 0 
4 2''0 11 16 2 
3 301 16 1 2 
6 091 0 12 0 
’ 2c.C 19 12 0 

3 998 1 15 2 

4 046 11 6 0 
4 “>02 27 4 0 
4 4’>9 0 6 0 

3 968 27 3 2 

4 876 36 9 2 
6 096 23 9 1 
6 567 37 13 


Srs ch t 
6 4 0 
3 112 
6 11 2 
3 14 3 


4 13 
4 12 


4 2 1 
4 4 2 

3 11 0 

4 3 2 

4 6 I 

5 15 0 

5 S 
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)bacco and oUicr cash crops The price of cereals and other grains 
ad gone up oivmg to the increase m the population of the distnct, 
hile the price paid for opium remained stationary There isas no 
onder that the cultisators greiv less of opmm The i\orId market 
F opium and particularly the great market of China uas 2os£ and 
le cultivation of poppy declined " 

’ Indigo 

When the British had stepped in Saran district there v\ere mainly 
iree industries— mdigo, opium and sugar of v^hich onl) the last 
rmains It appears that the cultivation of indigo vvas introduced 
i this district near about 1793 94 when Messrs Ivory and Blake 
named permission from Government to build a factory at Akbarpur, 
nv Sitalpiir in Sonepur thana 

An) description of indigo industry should menuon the name 
■ Monsieur Louis Bonnaiid who was the first jndigo planter in 
idia Indigo vsas indigenous in various parts of India, In Atn i 
khan there is mention of excellent indigo being produced m 
hmedabad in Gujarat and that it vvas regiilarl) exported to 
onstantinople and other places The same source mentions that 
e highest price realised per maund for superior indigo produced 
Biana near Agra was Rs 16 In 1631, there v\-as a large 
intract for the suppl) of indigo to the English at Agra and large 
ss vvas sustained as it found no read) sale either in Penia or 
agland Bernier had also mentioned about mdigo m 1663 

Louis Bonnaud vvas at first a resident of Gondalpara at 
landannagar From Chandannagar he proceeded to Malda district 
i 1814 he had joined the Bankipore concern and he vvas for some 
ne proprietor of Nayahaiti mdigo concern m the distnet of Jessore 
; mentioned in M ^Vilson’s History of Bthar Lastly he i%'as the 
anaging proprietor of the large indigo concern of Kalna in 
irdvvan, including the Mirmpore Indi^ Factory not far from 
nshnaghur He terminated his cormection unth the Kaina 
mcem in 1819 when he made no less than I 400 maunds of mdigo 
e largest quantity of produce yielded by probably any single 
ncem m Bengal up to that period He being part oisner of it 
nvever, caused him much loss trouble, and anxiety owing to the 
mapal propnetor, Mr Edward Majonbanks of the Bengal Civil 
Tvtce, who was deeply involved owing to losses on the turf, having 
ortgaged the property to Messrs Fairlic Feigusson and Co ’ 

The same book mentions In the Report of the Proceedings 
the East India Company, m regard to the culture and manufacture 
indigo It IS stated that it was a well known article of importauon 
inng^the first century of their trade with this country and in 
79-lb the Directors thereof used their best endeavours to increase 
e quantity and improve the qualit) of mdigo cnienng into a 
ntract for the purpwe with Mr James Pnnsep That gentleman 
•ote to Lord North in a letter, dated the 25th January 1780 that 
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Jie wished to introduce indigo sugar and tobacco into Great Bntain 
from the East Indies ^nd in a subsequent letter to the same noble 
man he stated he had ivith the utmost trouble and expense 
collected round him Europeans bred to different arts and science 
as well as the most intelligent mechanics and planters of the East 

Although It must he admitted as will be evident from the above 
collection of facts that indigo was produced in India front ancient 
times yet there can be no doubt that the manufacture of indigb 
according to the system practised in the West Indies was introduced 
by Europeans in this country some time after the establishment of 
the Bntish Government and previous to that they do not appear 
to ha\e had any conneaion with it as planters or manufacture!^ 
A work on indigo planting published in 1835 and now out of pnnt 
■written by Mr John Phipps states and we believe quite correctly 
tliat the first European indigo planter in India was the late Monsieur 
Louis Bonnaud and as doubtless any particulars regarding the list 
of one who introduced this great industry m its present form in 
this country -will be interesting to all more especially the indigo 
planiers We venture to put together m a connected narrative 
information denved from certain notes kindly placed at our disposal 
by the eldest and sole surviving son of the gentleman refcTred to 
■with free permission, to make such use of them as tve ma> dunk 
proper This gentleman is now m the 15th year of his age and 
takes 1 commendable pride in being a son of the first European 
indigo planter in India and m tins respect it may aptly be said 
of him pumxts in Indis We have dedicated dus slight biographical 
sketch to Mr William Bonnaud is he is best cntided to have his 
name tssoented in connection widi it specially as he his been good 
enough to supply us with materials for constructing it 

Dr Ivory was the Civil Surgeon of Chapri while Mr Blake 
wm die Assay Master at the Patna Mint Mr Shore m 1794 had 
obtained permission to start a factory it Darauh and after that a 
number of other English adventurers cmeicd the field They v\ere 
the pioneers m this disina 

Indigo plantation by the Europeans was controlled The 
Europeans who wanted to start a factory had to take permission of 
the administration before starting it Most of the factories in Saran 
district which came to some prominence later were built after 1847 
Before 1847 there were smaller concerns at RamcoUah Rajahputtee 
Chaitanpursa JuUalpore ind some others 

It Will not be correct to say that all the indigo concerns were 
owned by Europeans Arrowali factory in the fifties came to be owned 
by Kazee Ranuan Ah who had a number of European managers 
Two of his European managers were W James and Tom Martin 
who lived It Tilpiah House winch later on became the Sirin Planters 
Club Kizee Ramzan Ah did a lot to spread indigo cultivation 
He was misted by ihe Governmem ind during the 1857 insurrection 
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Tshcn the Commi«!oncr ordered all the Europeans out of Chapra, 
Karec Ramzan All was put m chirgc and acted to the perfect 
satisfaction of the Covcmincnt The Arrou-ah concern, houTter, 
diangcd hands during the Kazec's life time The /uraunpore indigo 
concern v.’as built by Munsi /autvaid Hussain uho s\as the Judges 
Sherutadar at Chapra in 186*1-65 Copalpore factory sv-as built by 
Upendn Narun Singh m about 1867 Some of the oUicr factories 
asliich ucrc important in the later pan of ilic nineteenth century 
SNcrc Bansghai uhich uas closed when M Wilson wrote his booL 
Iltslory of Behar referred to m 1908, Balia Barhoga factor) which 
had prominently figuretl in the aftermath of 1857 insurrection and 
Sudowali factory Some of the other indigo concerns of the 
nineteenth century, many of which lingered on nil about the twenties 
of the twentieth century, were Bhamo, Bchrowlie, Hanharpore, 
Nawaidah factones s\hich also bclongetl at one time to kazee Ramzan 
Ml, Jogaporc with the two works Bansopalh and Kahlla Partabpur, 
Rajahputtce Ramkola, Sadowah, Setreepore (owned by the ^^aJla^aJa 
of Hathwa), Gopalpur, Ceurs and Kchumia Tsso Chapra bankers, 
Ganesh Lall and Copal Dxss also oivncd indigo factories at one 
time as did the two 1‘atna bankers Mtihomed Khan and S)ud lUaf 
Hasain 

Reference must be made to Grand who was sent to Tirluit 
as Collector in 1782 and was in a w*ay a pioneer in indigo cultivation 
and manufacture Grand himself had left an account that he had 
built three indigo factones and he conducted the manufacture of 
mdigo after the manner of Europeans Mr Grand, however got 
into trouble over his private indigo concerns and was relieved of his 
appointment There is, however, no doubt that Grand did a lot 
m improving the indigo cultivation in Bihar 

The records show that up to about 1850 the cultivation of indigo 
combined with the civltivaiion of sugarcane and manufacture of 
sugar Between 1850 and 1898 the sugar industry vvas practically 
ousted from the district and indigo industry continued to flourish 
till the end of the nineteenth century when there were 35 factones 
with 36 outworks and 45 500 acres under cultivation From then 
onwards the industry had to compete with artificial d>es widely 
imported and from the high pace of foodgnuns and consequent 
demand for land m Bihar 

Indigo cultiration had its oUier side as well The European 
planteis had a very great say in the administration of the district and 
witli the help of the administrators they managed to consolidate 
holdings in orter to get a consolidated block for the cultivation of 
mdigo They saw to the making of good roads for their mdigo 
carts to pass They, however, usrf to force the raiyats to cultivate 
mdigo even if the cultivation was not as profitable as the cultivation 
of foodgram The growing consaousness of the ratyats of their 
rights led to a certain combination and agitation among them 
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not to grow indigo In Champaran district there a wide 
agitation in the first decade of the twentieth century against indigo 
cultivation There was a combination among the raiyats not to 
grow indigo and a large number of arrests tvere made The planters 
were given judiciary powers which went to demoralise the raiyats 
The administration appreciated the difficulties of the raiyats but 
It was difficult to curb the European planters who were mostly in 
the hands of their amlas Some of the European planters became 
absentees and left their concerns in the hands of junior and 
mexpenenced men The troubles m Champaran district had their 
repercussions in Saran as rvell where also the conditions ivere almost 
the same 

Champaran district was visited by Mahatma Gandhi in 1916 in 
connection with the campaign of the raiyats for the cultivation of 
the indigo There ivas a great agitation and ultimately Govern 
ment were forced to remove many of the anomalies of indigo- 
cultivation by law Gandhijts visit and his great work undermined 
the mdigo cultivation in Bihar which was already in an uneconomic 
position All these factors combined wth the import of synthetic 
mdigo and the natural inclination to cultivate such crops that yielded 
more money led to the decline of the indigo cultivation The mdigo 
concerns slowly turned to sugarcane plantation or ordinary 
farms producing grains Most of the European planters wound up 
their interest and left the country by the tiventies of the present 
century Affluent Indian zamindars or big cultivators acquired the 
mdigo concerns from them and have converted them into a^cultural 
farms 

Saltpetre 

Saltpetre was formerly one of the most important industries 
of Saran The soil of Saran is highly saliferous and the extraction 
of saltpietre and salt had for long afforded employment to a commu 
niiy of labourers who came to be knoivn as Numyas {nun salt) 
When Bernier visited India ux the reign of Auraogteh he. had. 
observed the extensive saltpetre industry in Bengal The saltpetre 
zone was more or less m Bihar He had mentioned that a huge 
quantity of saltpetre was imported from Patna By 1660 the factories 
at Patna and Singhia (now in Muzafferpur) were established from 
ivhere an extensive saltpetre trade radiated through the riiers 
There were smaller trade points for saltpetre in Saran Saran n-as 
once the best saltpetre producing distncL Thousands of persons 
^vere employed in scraping this natural efflorescence of the soil 

It appears that the indigenous saltpetre industry was first 
exploited by the Dutch who had established a factory at Chapra even 
before 1666 Tatemier in his description of Patna which he had 
visited with Bernier m 1666 mentions The Holland Company 
have a house there by reason of their trade in saltpetre which tiiey 
referred as a great town called Choupar (Chapra) Later the 
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rnghsh \^crc also attracted to Chapra for trade in saltpetre, whic(i 
tsas m great demand for the maniifaaurc of gtmpo^vdcr TJie trade 
must ha\e been subject to mtcmipuon, for m 1711 the Council at 
Tort AVilliam learnt frrwn the Agent at the Patna factory that a 
formidable rebel had phindercil Chapra, and uhen the Nauab sent 
a force of 2,000 men against the marauden ’ they fled, setting fire 
to all before them, amongst the rest our petre godoim b) svhich it 
IS feared s\e shall lose about 500 maunds ‘ 

^Vitli tilt advent of Uic Fnglisli the Dutch had lost their 
monopoly in saltpetre and a business nralry surted between the tuo 
By 1700 the Sign of decline of the Hollanders nas perceptible in 
Saran so far as the saltpetre trade uns concerned But tlicir factory 
at Diulatganj (a part of Chapra) t\as still quite formidable and the 
Dutch boats used to ply uith merchandise for some years folloiving 
1700 The saltpetre collected by the Dutch in Saran tvas usually 
Sent to Patna TaCTory The refining of the saltpetre svas done m the 
karKhaitas at Singhia, Clnpra and Fuiwah The Dutch had brought 
boilers from Holland as describetl by Tavernier, tliey had initial 
diffiailty, because the people uould not supply them sMth sufficient 
quantity of ivliey without s%hich saltpetre could not be bleached 
The \-alue of saltpetre increased uitJi the whiteness of its colour and 
Its transparenq 

Even as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, saltpetre 
was one of the flounshing industries of die district In Hamtlton's 
Description of Hmdostan (1820) it is mentioned that the greater part 
of the saltpetre intended for the company s investment was procured 
from Hajiptir and the adjacent division of Saran Hunter 

m the Statutical Account of Bengal, published in 1877, had mentioned 
that ‘The Godna or Revelganj sallj)etrc was formerly much 
esteemed ’ After that there had been a great set back in tlie 
saltpetre industry owing to the low pnee and the withdrawal of the 
European capital Dunng the First World War (1914—1918) there 
-wns a temporary revival of the industry and the output of the distnct 
had increased from 72,000 maunds m 1913 14 to 93,000 maunds in 
1917 18 There was naturally a great demand for saltpetre for the 
manuEicture o! munitions After the cessation of war a great slump 
occurred In 1923 24 the output was only 22,000 maunds The 
industry had declined owing to the importation of Chilian nitrate 
and of a chap German nitrate There do not appear to be 
authenticated official records of the output after 1923 

The price of ordinary saltpetre in the eighteenth century varied 
from Rs 3 to Rs 4 per maund, while under competition it went up 
to Rs 7 per maund The actual cost of refining was very small 
about 9 pies per maund The Europeans used to export annually 
about 10 million pounds of saltpetre and they sold for about 5 d 
a pound This margin of profit after deducting all the expenditure 

sta^enng but very little of it went ro the iVuniyar who actually 
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■slogged Tlieir dad) usages were 5 pice only or they were cmplojed 
on a contract basis for >\orking in i particular portion for a specified 
sum 

The Ntitiiyai lia\e nou tamed to other occupations A feu of 
them still scrape out the mtunl saltpetre a bit and sell the quantity 
locally 

Dyes 

The d)e industry tvas m a flottnshing condition in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century In the Slatistical Account of Bengal 
Vol \I published m 1877, it is mentionctl tliat The two principal 
dyes grosMi m this district arc mdigo and safflower and from a 
combination of these two in sarying proportions arc produced many 
beaimfnl tints most of which however arc not permanent The 
reason for the decline of the indigo industry has been described 
previously So far as the safflower or ftuium phul {Carthamus 
ieuctonus) is concerned it was chiefly grown in Basantpur Manjhi 
.Nfasnikh and Siwan thanas The greater part of the produce wav 
used by the cultivators themselves the rest was purchased by the 
professionals (il/ingre-) in various parts of the district Some of 
the produce also found its way to Nepal Gorakhpur Ghazipur and 
places on the oilier side of tlie Ganga The average outturn of 
•safflower in Saran vs as estimated to be about 2 000 maunds per 
annum and the avenge price per maund Rs 36 10 0 No Europ^ 
capital or agency was engaged in this industry The other substances 
which were used for dyeing purposes arc Ttnkaphul the fioweni 
of Cadrela toona palas ka phul, flowers of the tead Butea frondota 
•anar ka chxlka bark of the poinegranitc and Putuca granatum 
The average price at which these dyes were sold w-as as follows 
itnka phul 12 seers per rupee stngharhai ka phul seers per rupee 
palas ka phul 12 seers per rupee and anar ka chilka 5 seers per 
rupee The tun tree and bastard teak were not cultivated but the 
stngharhar and pomegranate were grown in gardens as ornamental 
Shrubs Very Utile dye was neatly all heva'g used fox focal 

consumption 

There was another species of dye produced by the lac insect 
"found on pipal trees It was estimated that about 200 maunds of 
the dye were exported to Calcutta As mentioned under mdigo the 
dye industry has suffered from the competition of the artificial dye 
of Europe 

Industries during the Current Century 
Sources of power supply 

There are no hydro-eiccme or thermal stations in the distnet 

The industries that are run by power have either their own 
electricity plants or derive the power from the Electric Supply 
Companies or from the power-generating stations maintained by 
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Go\cmmcnt The Sugar Mills and otljcr big industnes have air 
their own pouer-gcnerating plants 

Mimsg and Heavy Industries 

There are no mining and heavy industnes in Sann There arc- 
no minerals except nodular limestone (kankar) of good quality 
which IS found throughout the district except in the north ivest 
comer It is used for metalling roads and for ballast on the raihsay- 

Large scale Industry 

The sugar industry is now a pnncipal industry of the district- 
The sugar industry has passed through sescral vicissitudes As has 
been mentioned before, the industry faced a decline between 1850 
and 1878 and had to give way to indigo But with the advent of 
the twentieth century and especially after the First World War tfie 
culuvaiion of mdigo practically disappeared from the district and 
Its place v\as taken by sugarcane The Caunpore Sugar Works w’as 
started in 1004, while the Nciv Stwan Sugar and Cur Refining 
Company was establishctl in 1918 The third factory, the Bihar Sugar 
Works, Pachnikhi was started in 1921 The other sugar mills were- 
established later 

In the thirties there iv'as a tremendous fall in the price of gram 
and otlier crops, while the pnee of sugar was much higher than the 
other crops The sugar industry of the country received beneficial 
tartff protection with the passing of the Sugar Industries Protection 
Act in 1932 for a period of fourteen years 

An important development in the field of sugar industry wav 
the legislation of 1937, known as the Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
Act, 1937 According to tins Act, some area round each factory is 
reserved to each factory, of which the factory concerned is bound to- 
purchase cane Some factories moreover, have some lands of their 
own or leased to them on which they themselves grow cane but most 
of the sugarcane is purchased from ihc cultivators As it is worth 
while for the manufacturers to make sowing advances in order to 
insure that good cane ts grown and properly cultivated the cu}ti^^ 
tors get a double benefit They get cheap loans for the expenses 
of cultivation, and prompt and fair payment for their produce 

The Bihar Sugar Factones Control Act, 1937 gave an impetus 
to the formation of the canegrowers co-operative societies At the 
outset, these societies were organised by the growers themselves 
but now they are organised by the Government and are registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act The internal management of 
these societies is entrusted to a Committee of Management consisting 
of educated members and the supervision and audit is done by the 
auditors appointed by the GovemmenL These Canegrowers Co- 
operative ■Societies operating m the area of each sugar factory, are 
affiliated to the Central Cooperative Development and Cane 
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"Marketing Union which enters into <x>ntract with the factory and 
Tegulates supply of cane on behalf of the Societies There is also a 
Provincial Canegroivers’ Cooperative Association and a Provincial 
Cooperative Federation to which all these Societies and the Central 
Unions are affiliated In 1956 57, there were 2,161 Canegrowers' 
Cooperative Societies with 1,05,866 mernbers and the number of 
Cane Marketing Unions was 25 with a membership of 2,191 

So far as the financial aspect of these Societies are concerned, 
they have their share capital but they also get some commission on 
the cane supply through them Besides, they also get loans from 
the Cooperative Bank The value of share capital of these Societies 
IS generally considerably less than the actual amount of help given 
by the Societies to their members In 1956 57, the share capital of 
the Canegrowers' Co-operative Societies was 3,01,948, reserve fund 
Rs 2,63,185, own capital Rs 5,65,143, depiosit Rs 66,659 and the 
working capital Rs 13,01,193 

Sugar Industry in the Nineteenth Century and the 

BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

W "W Hunter m his Stfllutical Account of Bengal, Volume XI, 
published m 1877, has mentioned that sugar was principally made 
at Sarya, Semena, Guthni and Patan in the west of the district, where 
sugarcane was largely groivn As has been mentioned above, the 
cultivation of sugar received a great set back between 1850 and 1878 
and gave place to indtgo But at the beginning of the twentieth 
<entury sugar replaced indigo again The resuscitation of the 
sugar industry was pioneered by the India Development Company 
which established a head factory in Muzaffarpiir district with a branch 
at Barhoga in Satan After the closing of the factory at Barhoga, 
modem sugar works were started at Marhoivrah by the Cavmpxire 
Sugar Works in 1904 At present there are seien sugar factories 
in the distnct The other three sugar concerns, i e , the Indian 
Sugar Works, Siwan, Maharajganj Sugar Mill and the Gur Sugar 
“Wot'ks, Snvan, have been closed 

There were two mam reasons for the decline oE the industry 
till the beginning of the twentieth century The first was the 
difficulty of transfiort and the higher pnces obtained for indigo for 
the same labour and land The principal market for sugar tvas 
Ghazipore in Uttar Pradesh where it was sold at eleven rupees p>er 
maund m 1877 The Collector in his Annual Report for 1872 73 
had mentioned that the principal mart for sugar in the district was 
Revelganj In 1872 about 43,019 maunds of sugar ivere exported 
by boat to Patna from Revelganj A country boat took one or two 
days to go from Revelganj to Patna in rains, tivo or three days in 
other seasons. 15 days to Calcutta in the rams, 40 in the dry iveather. 
■%Vith the development of communications, these difficulties have 
been removed to a great extent but still a lot has to be done m this 
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direction Sugar industry here faces competition from the south of 
India 

The Sugar Factones Control Act of 1937 had its effects Under 
the provision of the Act the price level and marketing of sugarcane 
were regularised, a cane cess was levied and an Advisory Committee 
was set up to advise the Cane Comimssioncr on the issue of allotment 
of area to different factones 

The minimum pnee of sugarcane is fixed by the Government 
every year on the basis of cost of cultiv'ation, output and the pnee 
level of competitive crops This minimum pnee is normally paid 
by each factory and their agenu The cane price varied between 
annas 5 to Rs 2 per maund from 1937 to 1952 The pnee svai 
■Rs 15 0 per maund at outstations and Rs I 7 0 per maund at factory- 
gate in 1956 57 The cane price his to be paid within a fortnight 
from the date of weighmcnt or within a week of a subsequent demand 
Sugarcane is supph^ in btillockoru and trucks which are weighed 
at the factory ^te or at the outlying purchasing centres The- 
receipts indicating the weight of cane along with the amount 
of price payable to the seller is issued to tlie persons delivering cane 
These receipts are subsequently presented for payment at the 
payment centres and the payment is made with a copy of payment 
sheet delivered to payees The mam «ugar mills arc tteenbed 
below 

SAG Sugar Mtilf, Ltd— Situated at Mirganj on the North- 
Eastern Railway, it is managed by Messrs Dalmia Jam and Co, the 
head office of which is at Dalmia Nagar in Shahabad distnct It 
came into being in 1933 Its daily crushing capacity is about 1 400 
to 1,500 tons The factory is fitted with double sulphitation system- 
of production In 1952 53 u crushed 29 50 lakh maunds of sugar 
cane The sugar recovery was 10 per cent and molasses 3 3 per cent 
The sugar produced was 2 95,000 maunds as against 3 48 553 maunds 
m 1956 57 The average number of persons employed in this factory 
was 1,000 in 1952 53 as against 1,500 in 1956 57 and it paid Rs 9 
lakhs as wages It has one Manager, one Chief Chemist and one 
Chief Engineer It maintains one allopathic and one ayurvedic dis 
pensanes for the treatment of its staff The welfare of the workers is 
looked after by a Welfare Officer who is a wholetime employee of the 
management The capital investment is near about Rs 35 lakhs 

Sosomuso Sugar Works, Ltd —Located at Sasamusa on the North 
Eastern Railway, its managing agents are Monsell and Company. 
Calcutta It has a capacity of crushing 800 tons daily and is fitted 
with double sulphiution system of production Dunng 1952 53, it 
crushed 15 lakh maunds of sugarcane with 10 per cent recovery of 
sugar It has manufactured 1,50 000 maunds of sugar The labour 
st^gth of the factory is about 725 daily It mamtains a high school 
for the education of children of the workers A doctor has been, 
appointed for the benefit of the labourers and their families 
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Nem Siwan Sugar and Gur Refining Company, Ltd — Esiabhshed 
in 1918, this factory is situated about a mile west of Siwan on the 
North Eastern Railway It is on lease to the Standard Refinery and 
Distillery Company, Ltd, and its managing agents are Messrs 
Karamchand Thapar and Bros . Lid , Calcutta The daily crushing 
capacity of it is 900 tons and is fitted with double sulphitation system 
of production In the year 1956 57, it crushed sugarcane to a tune 
of 17 lakh maunds and its recovery was 10 per cent, sugar produced 
being about 1,70 000 maunds During the season it employed in 
1952 53, 750 persons daily as against 1,193 in 1956 57 The faaory 
IS managed by a Manager and a Chief Engineer It maintains one 
dispensary for the treatment of the labourers 

The Bthar Sugar Works, Pachrukhi —The factory is situated 
near the Pachrukhi Railway Station of the North Eastern Railway 
Its managing agents are Messrs Bakubhai Ambalal and Company, 
Ahmedabad It was established in 1921 A distillery is also 
associated with the sugar factory which runs on the production ot 
molasses The crushing capacity of the factory is 1,100 tons per 
day and it is equipped with double carbonation system of production 
In 1952 53, it crushed 25 lakh maunds of sugarcane and the recovery 
of the sugar was 10 per cent with the total production of 2,50,000 
maunds of sugar as against 2 51,197 maunds in 1956 57 During 
crushing season m 1957, it employed the average number of workers 
of about 1,400 per day and paid Rs 7,09.116 as wages It maintains 
one dispensary and a middle school for the welfare of the workers 

Bharat Sugar Mills, Ltd , Sidhivalia —The factory was established 
in 1931 near the Sidhwaha Railway Station of the North Eastern 
Railway The managing agents are Messrs Cotton Agents, Ltd , of 
Calcutui Its crushing capacity is 650 tons per day and is fitted 
with double sulphitation system of production During crushing 
season the factory employs 600 workers per day The total capital 
invested m 1956 57 amounted to Rs 3 75,000 and Rs 2,76 000 were 
jaih as wages The total production in 195657 was 8,533 09 tons, 
valued at 93 24,461 It maintains a hospital and a middle school 
for the welfare of the labourers 

The Pishnu Sugar Afiffs, Ltd, Plarkhua — It is situated neai 
Harkhua Railway Station on the North Eastern Railway Its 
managing agents are Messrs Bilasrat Banarsilal and Company of 
Bombay Its daily crushing capacity is 800 tons and is fitted with 
double sulphitation system of pr^uction It crushed 24 lakh 
maunds of sugarcane m 1952 55 with 10 per cent recovery of sugar, 
and It produced 2.40 000 maunds of sugar The factory has 1,150 
workers on its roll 

Cawnpur Sugar Works.^ Ltd, Marhowrah --The factory ls 
situated near Marhowrah Railway Station of North Eastern 
Railway Its managing agents are Messrs Begg Sutherland and 
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Company, Ltd Its duly crushing capacity is 939 tons and is fitted 
with double carbonation s)'stem of production It is the oldest 
modem sugar factory of the distnct as it ivas started in 1904 In 
1932 53 it crushed about 30 hkh maunds of sugarcane witli 10 per 
cent rcco\eiy and produced 3 lakh maunds of sugar The molasses 
produced a\as 3 3 per cent which avas consum^ in its distillery 
situated alongside the sugar factory It employs about 1,500 labourers 
both on permanent and seasonal basis It maintains a hospital for 
the avclfare of the ivorkcrs and gi\cs some subsidy to the local high 
school avhere the children of the tsorkers receive education 
£nci*<eerino 

Saran Engineering Company, Ltd —1 he registered name of this 
firm IS Begg Sutherland Company, Caivnpore Its ivorkshop is 
located at MarhouTali uhicli was established in 1921 It manufac 
tures tnachitve parts and rollers required in the sugar mills Within 
a short time it has captured a good market It supplies 300 rollers 
per year It is equipped witli up-to^ate machineries and fumacK 
and carries on works on modem lines The total number of uorkeis 
engaged in this factory ivas 1,424 m 1957 The annual wages bill 
of the workers came to over Rs 8 lakhs in 1957 

The value of total production in 1957 amounted to Rs 81 lakhs 
The process of manufacture includes castings ferrous and non ferrous 
m foundry turning and finishing in machine shop and structural 
works m plate shop The firm gets supplies of iron and steel from 
the stockists at Calcutta and Jamshedpur and coal from the collieries 
of West Bengal In this factory both fixed and working capital 
amounts to about Rs 70 lakhs 

CoNFECnONZRY 

C C E Morton {India) Ltd —The firm is located at Marhoivrah 
and was established in 1929 It has earned a reputation for the 
manufacture of sweets and confectionery The total capital invested 
comes to about Rs 30 lakhs and in 1957 it gaie employment to 130 
labourers per day as against 150 in 1951 It uses both imported and 
indigenous materials It consumes about 200 bags of sugar and 
150 ions coal per month The factory is fitted mih modem machines 
and equipments required for an integrated confectionery factory 
The value of goods produced in 1957 amounted to Rs 30 lakhs 
However, the production was far short of its actual capacity It is 
also facing shortage of raiv matenals and packing materials on account 
of trade restrictions It has captured a good market and Morton s 
siveets are popular 

DlSniXERIES 

There are three distilleries in the distnct The Marhowrah 
Distillery Firm belongs to Messrs Sutherland and Company 

Pnvate Ltd It was established in 1909 The total capital invested 
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exceeds Rs 6 laU;s It recettes law matenal (molasses) from its 
parent sugar factory, Marhotsiah The total production in 1957 came 
10 3,84 550 5 h P gallons and the total number of hbourers 
employed uas only 78 

The other distiller} is at PachruUn It is the side industry of 
the Bihar Sugar Works, PachniUii, and uas started in 1950 It 
gets raiv material (molasses) from the stigai factory Its production 
capacity is 1,560 L P gallons per di} and employed daily 21 
labourers 

The tlurd distillery is at Mirganj The average numbei of 
uorken employed at Mirganj Distillery comes to about HO 

MI1D1U^^ SCALE iNDUSTRItS 

The mam medium scale industry of tin district is the engineeiing 
industry The following arc the importnnr concerns — 

The Btknr Industrial and Engineeiing Company, C/m/nfl— It is 
located near the Chapra Railuay Stauon of tlie North Eastern 
Railway It was established m 1947 The capital investment of 
this industry is about 3 lakhs of rupees It is engaged m steel 
processing, moulding smithy and engineering uorks The aterage 
production of the factory is about 150 tons annually The factory 
gets raw materials from Government on quota basis The finished 
goods consist of coach and uagons nut and bolts hume pipe and 
small vessels The firm employed ^7 persons in 1957 ind paid 
Rs 25 000 as wages 

Jam £ngincciing and Compony —The concern is located it 
Katra Bazar of Chapra It manufactures buckets, agricultural 
implements and domestic utensils The capital investment of this 
firm IS about Rs 50 000 Its annual production of buckets is 
1,000 dozens and consumes about GO tons of raiv materials The 
finished goods are mostly sold locally and m the neighbouring districts 
of the State 

Hind Engineaiug and Company —This is a small concern at Katra 
Bazar of Chapra and manufactures boxes agricultural implements 
and domestic utensils The capital investment of this concern is 
Rs 25 000 It employs on an average. 12 workers pei day The 
finished gootls are sold locally and m the neighbouring districts of 
Utnr Pradesh 

Kiishna Chatnrbhuj U'otks C/tepra ~lt manufactures only 
domestic utensils and agriculniral implements The manufactured 
goods are sold in the local markets 

ris/iu-akartna dgriciihurcl Implement TPoi/vS — Loc’rted at 
Sasamusa it came into existence m March 1954 It is run by an 
individual proprietor It has a capital outlay oE nearly Rs 80 000 
and employs 20 to 30 persons daily It manufactures agricultural 
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implcineni*. A\jth the help of Imm'iii pouci It Ins githcied uidc 
ixpimnon in the field of agncukunl implcnicnis ° 

So\p Industry 

SoijMinkinff industr) is tnothtr impornnt medimn scale industry 
of the district J he Tint sotp manufacturing- factory uis snned in 
the district in 1920 ^Vashing soap onij is made and that too on the 
semi boded process The soap industry is facing a depression ouing 
to the shortage of rau material ami importation Hie folloiving 
soap factones arc running in the district —(I) Dharmanath Soap 
and Od Mill Shahebgaaj Chapra (2) Jagannatb Soap Factory 
Chapra (J) ISisliuanath Soap Factory Chapra (4) Ijclinii Soap 
Factory Clnpn (5) Janata Soap Factory Chapra (fi) Dudhnatli 
Soaplacfory Siuan and (7) Oiiiprakash Soap Factory \faharajganj 
I hc^se arc snnU concerns with a small capital only and about 
75 nnunds of soap arc manufactured daily 

Coin SlORAtE AND ICF CRFAM 

Thtie aic three told storages m tlie thstnet Saran Cold Storage 
and the North India Cold Storage are located at Chapra Another 
Cold Storage is located at \Iirganj 1 heir capnal outlay is about tno 
lakhs of rupees each and they store potatoes and fruits The capacity 
of each storage is about 2 500 maunds only Mostly they keep 
products of the agricultunsts and charge Rs 7-i per iiiaund per season 
1 he potatoes are mainly stored for the purpise of seed 

There are ten small icccicam concerns in the district Fvery 
concern maintains a fess skillesl labourers and the piodtice is sold on 
commission basis to the sellers 

Smvll SCALE Industries 
rood p}Ocesst7ig Indiistiy 

Rice Oil Dal oud Flour ^Iills —There are 10 oil mills in the 
district (1956 57) The number of castor od pressing mill is 19 out 
of a'.hich 15 are at Chapra 2 at Maharajganj and the other 2 at 
Jamsbazar There are 118 flour mills 67 m the Sadar subditision 
69 111 Sinan subdiMsion and P in Gopalganj subdivision Saran is 
a deficit area so far as rice is concerned and as such the smooth 
v\orking of the iice mills frequently suffer a great deal for nant 
of raw materials (paddy) So the number of rice mills is very small 
\dministrative controls on the supply and consumption of foodgrains 
were enforced after the Second World War There was a Monopoly 
Procurement Scheme of Government under which Government used 
to procure paddy and make over the paddy to the mills for husking 
m lieu of v\hich tliese mills got milling diarges only Later on 
some mills were permitted to purchase paddy on behalf of the 
Government and were asked to supply the polished rice to Govern 
ment at the controlled rate But due to scarcity it was difficult to 
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procurt paild) at the rate fi'fctl by Go\crnnient and tlie result was 
tint almost all the mills were closed for some time After the lifting 
of control they began to work satisfactorily, but otving to scarcity 
caused by drought for the last two consecutive years the mills have 
suffered a lot 

As regards oil mills, it should be mentioned here tint in the 
litter pin of the nineteenth ctnuiry Sinin held an important 
position in Eastern India so fai as oilseeds were concerned Tveii 
now the od industry holds an important position ui the district 
The extinction of oil is carried on by mills and by indigenous holhvs, 
oil pressing contraptions worked by bulltx:k power or band process 

To meet the supply of the oil seeds to the mills, import has to 
he unde from Uttar Pmdesh The names and locations of tlic 
different larger od mills arc as foUovss —(1) Bihar Ginning Factory 
and Od Mills, Siwan, (2) Uanshankar Mills Chapra, (3) lalkher 
Sth Bijtdhar Ram, Ekma, (4) Dlnrammth Soap and Od Mills 
Chapra, (5) National Engineering X. Company, Siwan, (0) Silii Tech- 
nologists and Od Nfdls, Maharajganj <7) Raghubn Ram and Kedai 
Ram Malnrajganj, (8) Gupta Oil Mills, Chapra. and (0) R N 
Gupta Flour and Od Mills, Chapra The Hanshinkar Mdl is a 
castor mill protlucer and exports oil to Calcutta The total number 
•of employees m all these factories m 1951 was 291 

Uiscutt /flc/my —There are nine small biscuit factories m the 
district The capital investment of each factory is not more than 
1,500 rupees Mostly they are run ami managed by the pvopiieiors 
themselves avuh the assistance of two oi three hbotiren The 
produce is sold locally The output is of poor standard 

Bnt mal wg industry —There were only eight establishments and 
the total number of persons employed m them were 32 in the census 
of 1951 Both tobacco and leaves have to be imported and hence 
this IS not a lucrative industry 

Co/fagt Jndiislues 

Basket making indusiiy —Basket making is common to tlie entire 
district But It IS the Mirganj and Malnrajganj areas where it is 
mostly done About a population of 6 000 mostly of Kandu and 
Nuntya castes earn their livelihood for about seven months in a year 
by making baskets But they are thrown out of employment 
for the rest of the five months The tlemand is seasonal There 
IS 1 good market for baskets at Patna City Hajipur and Muzaffarpur 
for the packing of mango licht and cauliflower The baskets are 
seni out by the river After the season for the cauliflower the river 
traffic becomes suspended The transport freight of the railway and 
automobiles is much higher than die river traffic and practically no 
purchase is made for about five months when river traffic closes This 
industry has great potentiality to flourish, provided the transport 
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difficulty IS rcmotcd Ncis idtas could be gucn for making artistic 
liaskcts or other cane articles for other purposes 

Sabat grass lOpc viakmg—Sabai grass lopc making industry is one 
of tilt most impornnt cottage industries of the district Some 
\ilhgcs of the Clnpri Muffasil iliam of tht Sadar subdnision haac 
tins industry This industry is mainly run by the men and ivomcn 
of Dhamih c^stt It affords employment to a population of about 
1 000 The finished products are exported to Patna Arrah and 
Muzaffarimr The mam exporting centre is Malianjganj Anothci 
kind of rope is made of a blend of mini; grass and las and tlus 
IS done by men of Mallah caste The chief centres of this industry 
are Jantola Lolnlola and Gandpur in llevxigan; tbana The mam 
markets for this rope art Halha Gorakhpur and Burhaj in Uttar 
Pradesh Tlus is a seasonal industry which lasts from December 
to March only The sabat grass rope is superior to tins sort of rope 
and sviulc the former is sold for about Rs 50 per mauntl the latter 
is sold only for Rs 16 

Brass uienstls mauujaclmtng i/idi/s/iy — This cottage industry is 
localised at village Parsagarh of Eknia tliana and in Siwan Brass 
utensils are mainly manufactured bv ilie kasera and Lohar castes 
\anous cooking utensils are made kaseras and J ohars manufacture 
these articles from the second hand broken or discarded materials 
The quality of the finished goods is decidedly better and so they 
are readily sold The mam markets for tliese articles are Amh 
Chapra Sisvan Raxaul Happur Muzaffarpur Darbhanga and BalJn 
The nnnufacturere of these articles are economically so poor that 
diey are imible to carry on their avocation unless they get supply 
of raw materials from the mahajans who pay them only usages and 
have tlie larger share in the proceeds In the process of casting the 
wastage is nearly tlirce to four seers per maund In one week two 
labourers can cast and finish articles weighing one mauntl provided 
their work is not hampered for want of raw matenaJs Another type 
of this industry is prevalent in Siwan where kasetas and Lohars 
are engaged in manuEicturing utensils of copper This industry 
vs casi:ve.d oo. tlvrougb. the supply of second liand raw materials 
Copper IS dearer The copper utensils m-o way encourage the wide 
spread thefts of copper wires of tclegraplis and telephones 

In respect of bell metal industry tue names of Brass and Bell 
Metal Co-operative Society Parsagarh and Brass and Bell Metil 
Cooperative Society Guthani are worth mentioning 

The brass work of Siwan lias more than i locsl reputation 
V Inch it well deserves as the materials and the workmanship arc 
"ood Clay moulds only are used and the methods of the braziers 
arc primitively simple They first prepare a clay mould and afte: 
mixing the different metals until the required alloy has been 
obtained pom the mixture in the mould The brass when cool 
js beaten and polished The materials are brass or pin I le a 
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compound of copper and spelter and it is for its phul manufartiire 
that Snsan is best knoivn Sometimes to increase the brilliancy 
silver IS ini\«l uiih the copper and speller, the mixture being called 
jniisatatSj i e, 100 27. this is only made to order as its manufacture 
IS difficult and it is expensive A bell metal ivare, called hedha is 
also produced at Siu'an from copper and wnc and is uorked up into 
supports for hookahs and other omatnental articles It takes a 
brilliant polish and is much m demand 

— The best pottery m Saran is also imdc at Snvan from 
a peculiar kind of tenacious clay, called kokrmUfj found close to the 
toivn Much of the potter) turned out is of indigenous shape and 
decoration, although it has a much highei finish than is generally 
found in the ordinary pottery The vessels are baked in earthen 
jars so as not to come in conmrt with the flames and ivhen so baked 
are lilxck The) are then ?,lazed with a mixture of Fuller s earth 

and clay found at khodatbagh in the Siiv'an subdivision and 
3it Gavsandari in the Gopalganj subdivision The mixture is blended 
vvuh ground mango bark, and appltcil as a glaze To complete the 
ornamentation, qvncksi!\er in a ptjudered state is applied (khiatel) 
with a needle to give a siUery colour and brass dust to give a golden 
colour, the surface being nibbed with a flat stone 

This fine pottery industry is now in a decadent stage due to lack 
-of cooperation among the attisans tliem'Clves Tlie gootls produced 
being bulky in nature, are faced with transport difficulty The 
absence <iE any publicity and marketing organisation for these articles 
is a handicap The village potters as such are now mainly engaged 
to work on the earthen jars and other earthen wares which have ready 
markets in the locality If the potters are given new ideas for shape 
and execution and they are put on to bcttci marketing facilities 
there is a great scope for this industry 

Ha7i(l}oom u'eavuig industry — Handloom industry is one of the 
old industries of the district and is canicd on by the weavers who 
are in majority among the Muslim comrnunity in the district 1 lus 
industry is mainly localised m Snvan and Gopalganj Mostly one 
weaver family his one loom and one or two rc^s Some of tlic 
weavers arc also cultivators and work on looms when they arc free 
from agricuUuril work But there are faimhes whose livelihood is 
vilely depemkm on their U>oms They vveavt iloih and also stanijv 
It The yam used by tlie weavers is purchased from the markets 
Mostly gavichas, chadar and long cloth are manufactured which have 
ready markets in the district This cottage industry affonb 
suvttnancc to about 00,000 people, but is liable to vicissitudes as it 
has to compete with mill cloth 

There is one ginning factory at Stvvan avluch was esiablishetl 
cUiriug the* latter yiart of the eighteenth century In tins factory 
raw rouon is converted into cotton for spinning \ Large number 
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of ^sido^vs and other female labourer earn their li\ehhoo<l b> 
ginning rau cotton on small sized tools called olas Recently tJie 
liihar IJranch of the Khadt Bhandat has made gfxxl progress ni 
ginning spinning and Axeasing A large number of people aie 
engaged in ^^ea\ mg A/ifldi cloth at Mainv a Mirganj Kail Snv-an and 
Maharajganj Khadi Bhandars There is ere about 3,000 handlooms 
m 1957 irorJving jii tlie district A newer tj'pe of charkha, knowai as 
Avibai Chari hn, has been introduced 

111 Siwan a feu families are engaged in printing clotli The 
cloth uhicli is often coarse is first dipped in a mixture of powdered 
myrabolan and water, and after being dried m the sun it attains a 
light hhal I colour It is then stamped by hand with \anous figures 
emblems of floivers etc in black or red ’\ith wooden seals or stamps 
imported from Mirjapore After being waslied the stamped cloth 
IS dipped m large iron or copper pans containing some rcddisli 
colour mixed with irater, which is heated o\er a fire for about two 
hours Tins process serves to enhance the brilliancy and stability of 
the printed colours The cloth after being taken out of the pan is 
again waished and is then ready for sale It is used for making the 
qiiilts called razais, and for faraslt or thm cniggets and also for <sans 

Another common fonn of printing of clotli consists of stamping 
coloured sorts with siUer or gold leaf ornamentation The pnnter 
presses a gummed stamp on to the satt and then impresses on the 
gummed impressions a pad to vshicli gold or silver leaf nnportetl 
from Balha or Patna is attached The leaf adheres to the gummed 
impression and a flower like pattern is produced This type of 
cloth is in great demand at weddings bm the impression is clfaced 
when the cloth is waslied 

Cheap carpets called dans arc manufactured near Sn\an The 
apparatus used are of tlie usual rough kind but tlie use of the fiy 
shuttle has become more popular Blankets are manufactured at 
Sasamusa \ good number of herdsmen called Gaierts or sliephertb 
are engaged in tins asocation in the winter season 

fnfipetre industry —Saltpetre as mentioned before was an okl 
major industry of the district Though the industry has lost all its 
previous grandeur still it gives sustenance to some of the people of 
the loiver income group known as Nuntyas The village called 
Saram in Baniapur tliaiia is centre for the manufacture of saltpetre 
There were 54 saltpetre refiners m the distnii in 10 j 7 '>8 The 
avenge annual production of saltpetre is about 100 imumb The 
Tefinen procure the crude saltpetre from the \unt^as who are cither 
cn^agetl in it as an independent vcorker or on a contnet basis The 
refiners after refining die crude saltpetre dispose of their produits to 
the A^'ents of some Calcutta Firms for further refining In India it is 
consumed m the coalfields for the niamiftcturc of gunpowder m<l 
in the tea gardens where it is used as fcrtdirers In the glass factory 
It IS appbetl for melting the glass But the industrv is gttniii 
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a set back due to a substitute which is used in the coalfields \s 
a fcTtilisei also u is losing market m the tea gardens 

fikult Indiistt-y 

This industry is carried on by members of a Backv-ard Muslim 
Community, called iJwnh The majority of this community Use at 
a village, called Hariliansa, about 'Six miles south of Snvan Tikuh 
IS manufactured from the broken glass which they cither purchase or 
collect The broken glass is melted in an oven called bhatha In 
this industry both males and females hase equal share The manual 
work in melting the glass is done by the male members of the famil> 
but It IS the women who giie die final finish and design The chief 
markets of Ttkuli are Banaras Patna and Calcutta About 200 
people are engaged in the industry The finished product, Tihuh, is 
used by the ladies on the forehead as an onianient 

Ghee hidustn 

Ghee industr) is an old indigenous industry of the district 
This industry is carried on chiefly by the lYiembcrs of the Goala 
or Ahiy caste Probably every fanner of some means has a cow 
or bulTalo for milk an<l ghee Before the introtluction of h)dro 
genated oil ghee was die chief mediimi of cooking Raw milk, 

especially of cow, is now m more demand than the ghee The 

absence of pasturage has also affected the industry The cost of 
rearing cattle has considerably gone up and people find it difficult 
to maintain cows and buffaloes Although the place of ghee has 
considerably gone up in recent years it has hardly provided any 
incentive to keep more milch cattle foi milk and ghee This industry 
15 now on die wane The use of vegetable oils a cooking medium 
being much cheaper is rapidly spreading 

Khaudsan oi Gw» Indmti'y 

The gui industry is an old industry of Saran Besides sugar 

industry, molasses are also prepared by the cultivators who grow 

•Avt fawe arri piebs aVie jmee, either avrth Vue o^d tashioned hoVnet, 
a kind of pestle and mortar anangeincne also used for pressing oil, 
or more commonly ivith iron roller mills worked by a bullock 
Generally, the sugarcane not consumed by tlie sugar mills is utilised 
lor the purpose of making gur The manufacture of gui is nioie 
extensive in the Siwan subdivision Giir is mostly consumed locally 

Leather hidmtiy 

Cattle hides are tanned by the local Chamais (tannei) by 
indigenous method They dip the liide for a few Jiours in lane 
take It out and after filling the same with small broken pieces of 
hnnjhi shnibs soaked m water, hang it like cloth The leather is 
allowed to remain hanging till it assumes fawn colour wlien it is 
dried The leather so tanned is not \ei-y soft and durable but is 
gtHHl enough for many purposes paiticularly foi uuigh shoe making 
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I lie number of imntrs cxclusncl) tngnget! in nnntng is not 
large in Sami \crording to the census of 1951 there ncrc onlv 
b7 { persons enprigwl in knthcr Iciihcr prtKluns and fooiuenr 

I he innu of Shoennken. Scxritt) (»arkhi dese-nes a nitmioii 
as a prwhicer of shots on a co^lJ>cnme basis 

It niaj be nuniiontd here that i number of Tninnigrum 
Prodnetion Centres base litcn started in different illtxrks to irnpan 
nnpuAtd technical training to tradmonal iriisans Ibis is a neu 
\tntiirt and has )tt to become poptilai It is liojietl that such 
CeiurcN smII be abb to bring about a considerable improstment in 
the skill of the artisans iiid help them to improve their economic 
condition 

I^EotR AND rstpioarRS* Orcavis\tions 

In tins district the unskilled labour is recrtiiictl from v.itlim the 
elistrict \ go(Kl jierctmage of the skilletl labour lioncver tomes 
from outside Organised 1 ilHiur unions are seen onl) in the Sugar 
Mills The names of the principal indu^tml establishments vuth the 
number of workers cmplojed in I9’8 arc as follows — 


Name of the Industrial Fsiablislimcnt No of workers 

cmplojetl 


(1) Cawiiporc Sugar Works ltd Marhowrali 1-103 

(2) Saran iLiiginecring Co ltd Marhowrali f)85 

(3) M[s C E Morton (India) Ltd Marhowrali 20o 

(4) Bharat Sugar Mills ltd Sidhw-aha fjOO (approx ) 

(5) ^hshnn Sugar Mills I td Harkhiia 1 H2 

(G) S k (» Sugar Mills Ltd Mirganj 900 

(7) New Savnn Sugar Factor) Sirs an 745 

(8) Bihar Sugar ^Vorks Ltd Pachrukhi 1 361 

(9) Sasamusa Sugar ^Vorks Ltd Sasamusa 708 

(10) S k G Distiller) Mirganj 1 10 


TJiere are labour unions afiiliatcd to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress All India Trade IJniem Congress and Hind Mardoor 
Sangh The labour unions at Marhovv-rah S k G Sugar Mills 
Mirganj New Savan Sugar Factory Vishnu Sugar Mills Harkhua 
and Sasamusa Sugar ^Vorks are aflihated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress The labour unions at Sidhw-aha and Pachrukhi 
Su"ar Mills are affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sangh \ second 
lalfour union at Sasamusa and HarUiua Sugar Mills are affiliated 
to the All India Trade Union Congress There is not much of© 
affinit) between the different labour unions and as a result the 
sugar industr) labourers are somewhat divided among themselves 

Regarding the empIo)ers organisation some of the industrial 
concerm arc affiliated to the Bihar Chamber of Commerce and the 
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Indian Siigai Mills' Association, Bihir Branch, uitli their head 
<]uan.ei-s at Patna The Indian Sugar Mills’ Vssociation looks after 
ahe inicTCst of the emplo>cT5 m the Sugar Mills Usually sshen any 
milter of importance has to be decidctl at the State leiel the Indian 
Sugar Mills’ Association is aluajs consulted by the Uibour 
Depaitment 

IV^ELFARE OF IVDOSnitAL I At OUR 

The labour Olficti under the Ckunmissionei of I-*ibour, Bihar 
i\iih headquaners at Patm looks aftei labour ssclfare ssork in the 
different industrial establishments Paiticulnr attention has to be 
paid to housing condition, recreational, educational and sanitation 
■facilities foi the workmen The employers hast to preside canteens, 
hospitals and dispensaries and other requirements under the 
TactOTies Art Voluntary I>abouT Welfare Centres, receiving subsidy 
■from the Uabour Department, arc located at Marhow-rah Paclmiklu 
and Mirginj 

The Government of Biliar in the Libour Department had 
•started a ‘ B ' type Labour Welfare Centre at MarhouTah m March, 
lO*}? This Gentle works under a labour Welfare Officer assisted 
by a I-acly \s5i5tant Welfare Oflicer and other staff The activities 
of the Centre cover recreation and insiruciion The Labour Welfare 
Centre has us own building h is getting popuhi and about 
100 persons attend the Labour Welfare C«-nrre per day 

The Industrial Disputes Act with us objectives of maintaining 
industrial peace by providing i machinery for settlement of individual 
and collective disputes between the management and their accredited 
laljovir unions has been fully utibsevl A large numbei of individual 
disputes have been settled by conciliation under this Act Enforce 
ment of minimum wages in respect of bin making, road construction, 
building operation and transport is implemented \Vuh the 
en/orccnjcju of Rihar Sbopn anfi Estabhsbuien^i Act, 1955, inthw 
the mimicipil area of Chapra town from die 1st April 1957 the 
shopkeepers iiave an obligation to give certain facilities to tlieii 
vsorkers Weekly Holidays Act lias also been enforced to provide 
for a compulsory weekly rest to workers A very beneficial Act 
known as the Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952, gives certain 
extra benefits to the Sugar Mill v\orkers This Act covers 38 
industries, out of which sugar is one The Act authorises the 
employer to deduct 6^ per cent of the baste wages and dearness 
allowance of an individinl workei and pay the same amount from 
his end and a deposit is made in the State Bank of India The 
individual worker can withdraw the money only when he retires or 
he IS permanently incapacitated or found to Suffei from particular 
diseases like cmcer, leprosy or tuberculosis \11 ihe Sugar Mill 
vvotkers in Sarin district have been brought viiilnn the purview of 
this Act 
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The Sugar Mills have made provisions for educational medical, 
etc facilities vsliich have been covered elseuhere 

It IS understood that c\er> jcir an average of Rs 10 000 is 
distributed to the vvorkers in each sugar factor) in the shape of bonus 
Factories provide free quarters free light free fuel and free 
medical aid to its workers who reside in the factory colon) Under 
the Industrial Housing Sclieine u is expected that more quarters vmU 
be constructed b) each factor) for the workers 
A Review 

The discussions under the various sections in this Chapter will 
show that this district is essentiall) agnctilturil and there has been 
very little of industnalisation It cannot be said that there is no 
industrial potentiality in the district ^Vith the completion of the 
Gandak Project a very large inulit purpose project there will be some 
change m the present agrtctilttiral economy of the district The 
Gandak Project is awaiting the final approval of the Nepal Govern 
ment Even without die implementation of a big scheme like the 
Gandak Project there could still be a possible avenue of small 
industries m this district. There is no reason why there cannot be 
a number of assembling industries and die possibilities for manufac 
Hire of small medianicnl parts of sugar mills re rolling mills etc 
cannot be niled out The chances of opening small indusirnl 
concerns for the manufacture of c)cle pans radio components anti 
such other small industries vihicli do not require a very large capital 
may have to be examined ^s has been observed elsewhere the 
agricultural economy of the district has almost reached a saturating 
point and it is necessac) diat there be an agro industrial economj to 
utilise the untapped manpower 

According to the District Census Hand Book lOj] a population 
of 77 SIC (GO 290 males and 17 females) were engaged in various 
industries and services The distribution is gm;n in Economic Table 
no Bin of the 1951 District Census Hand Book TJie statistics 
«nven below v«ll show the number of etonomicall) aitivt persons 
such as employers etnplojets and independent v ovken. vn sarvnns 
industries of the district — 


Total 


1 1 «■« 


Class feat orx of 
industr 


Mai 9 Fe a)r Malm I- mill 


F nj I 1 I J t «o 

I o 

Vlal-s {■ «'«• Mai" I al>^ 



1 Tr narv ind «t s W «*» U 

T»otel»e h 

e fed 


I •'lock ra « h 3 l II 
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Total 



I tniiloyees 

i Indopeudeiit wor- 
ker? 

indastnes 

Males i 

emalos 

Ifatu Females 

Slalc'’ Females 

Alales Females 

1 

i 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 BeannK Of small 
animals and o- 
"lecte 

20 



3 


26 


3 Plantatioii nidus 
tru-i 

70 

• 


4o 




4 Forestry and wood- 
cutting 

106 

44 




106 

44 

5 Hunting 

IJ 





19 


6 iialung 

443 

73 


7 

o 

43S 

68 

7 'Manmg and quar 
i>ing 

441 

“9 

61 2 

«3 

S 

297 

GO 

S Coal mining 

2 







U Iron ore luuiing 

12 



13 




10 Stone quarrying 
clay and <ian i 
pits 

330 

4o 

bl 2 

64 


’Oo 

43 

U Salt saUpetro 

and saline subs 
tonces 

07 

34 

, 

•> 

8 

22 

20 

1[ rrocessuig and 
manufacture — 
foad*«tufts textiles 
leather and pro 
ducts thereof 

7,101 

1 96o 

'47 43 

2 823 

13i 

4 OJl 

1 "8a 

1 Food indiistrius 
othtriviso un- 

clawlwd 

318 

3t> 


14 


304 

36 

2 Grains and puUea 

’36 

210 

7 

<1 

o 

1 jJi 

-Oa 

3 ^ egetahle oil and 
dairy products 

C4J 

4’7 

- 

7 


lUl 

4lV 

4 Sugar Industiies 

1 307 

184 


1 348 

’0 

’I 1 

loS 

5 Beserago 

30s 

lb 

d 

'2 


304 

IC 

t) Tobacco 

48’ 

69 

J> 2 

I’l 

1 > 

3j3 

o2 

7 Cotton textilo 

oOS 

*9J 

14 

1“3 

4 

3-1 

203 

8 \\ earing apparel 
(except fool-«e 
are) and made up 

1 139 

433 

82 2t» 

18b 

^0 

1 «)'l 

387 


textile goods 
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3 

4 •, 

fi 7 

e 0 

r«-ttilA indauriM 

BtflMl 


-*3; 

K7 It 

7S0 tti 

Hi Ui 

Irathrr 
|inxIu^t4niKl foot 
»trir 

tiir 

*.7 

4t» 

f»3 .11 

ISI 37 

I'for.**win’ *n»J 
nuiniir«cturp-<> 
/n^'taU, cJiffnif’rtl'i 
nnit iroducti 

tbrriykf 

'UnufAClufT* of 
m'-tnl prxKlucti 
oihcrwt*' «m 

dawiAr'd 

l.T.ti 

Ml 1 

-•17 

N’t 

4<t 3 

-'7 1 

.’.’I) 13 

71 3 

1 Ooo J9J 

1 023 Ml 

ill 

*51 

> 

lU 3 

32 2 

13 

rnin’rport equip 
in«nt 

Ij; 

if 

14 

Tl) r> 

32 40 

rioctncitltnachiu* 
try, npjiarvN 

Appliances and 
•Upplir* 

30 

3 

. 1 

30 ; 


Manufacture of 
chcRucul produota 
otherwise uu 

cla-«iifled 


n 


' 

22 n 

1‘roccasmK and 
rnanufocture not 

iviWwiVirrsy rffw.-V' 

3 360 > 

i’ . 

33 tl 

4->-» V ’ 

1 B79 1.3G2 

Alanufticturing in 
dustnes other 
WISH uiicUvwiHed 

1 OST 

213 

13 4 

2*2 III 

«<8 199 

Producta of 

petroloura sod 

- 
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Pricks tilos nnd 
other structural 
clay products 

S6 

4t 


, 21 

oH 23 

Cement cement 
pipes and other 
cement products 

11 



11 
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Total 


l;,mplot ers 

}mph 


Independent 

ktrs 

,0, 

inda«lne« 








■\lali3< Ftrnala 

Males Pemale 

■Males 

Fomalo‘ 

1 Alales 1 cmale? 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

B Non •letallic mi 
noral products 

1 O'O 

olO 

o 4 

106 

C 

96 j 

lOO 

6 ood and rrood 
products other 
than rumiture and 
Iixturos 

1 044 

049 

to 3 

0$ 

in 

933 

63U 

7 I-umituru andHx 

tUWrt 

SO 

• 


17 

3 


4 

is I aper and paper 
products 

1 

2 


1 

- 



V CoDStructioii and 
atihtiM 

’0’9 

oS2 


1 031 

337 

1 046 

V-x 

} Constmciio x and 
maintenance of 
TTorks otherwise 
tinelsssifled 

33' 



332 




d Construction and 
maintenance of 
buddings 

1 17.' 

147 


373 

‘>3 

‘94 

110 

3 Construction and 
mauitenaBce— 
roads, bndgeeand 
other transport 
works 

m 

4 


70 

4 

114 


4 Construction and 
mauxtanance ope- 
rations — Imgation 
and other agn 
cxdtural woiks 








5 WorlvsattdserxiCcs 
— Electric power 
and gassupplj 

36 



36 




C Works and serxi 
cos — Domestic and 
industrial water 
supplj 

43 

lOo 



lOu 

IS 


7 Sanitary wojks 
and services (m 
eluding soaxen 
gets) 

30o 

3'b 


ISO 


1 0 

70 


The district does not liave any foiest mines stone quarries or 
a goo<l pistiinge It IS only naturil to expect that the population 
dependent on nnnes and quarries or stork msing will be %e^ small 




I Ik MiiiotKs ijiintc-il ilxnc lull) ihu Ihic <s this diMrxt 

Ins X iiutnitii of nvtrs tin siinll <li]>ciK!tn( on Aslnti^ 

iKjmris sotiK tioiKc It IS )j>p.ircnt lint t ht^ ptrcttin^i of tlic 
Miithln s\lio irc l>) {irofcsMoii rishcniun lint til>(n to Ixnliiu 
other pT<»f<-ssions It ini) he UKtuionctl tint tlitrc ts not much 
of c\)x>rt III ftsli rvorn this district and the little (juantit) of fish tint is 
sunlit IS Inrdlj ndcriintc for lool dcnnnds 

Iht sntisiu's smII shots tint t simll hut strcible jKipuhtion 
ilcjxnds on {inxcssing nnd nnniifictitu of fcxxl stuff textile etc 
^n(l su^nr iixinstries The sntisiits iliotc nnkc out t coirert picture 
of tilt tliMrxt sslnth is cxtrniul} Inckssnrd fnnii the jxnni of sieis 
of industrnUsatioii md the inrillirs tndt nnd cotnincrcc \\ithout 
in txjxinsion of Ihnlin^ ficiliiics dcsclopincnt of svirtlionsing and 
marketing or^pnisaiions the primary and sccondar) markets cannot 
dtstlop imifh and indiistnts iniprosrtl ‘'“Pplj rnnl cretht is 
thi Insir condition for "rouih of indtistnrs trade and coinmcrce 
The discussion m the next chapter svdl shots hou poor Bankin^j 
fifdiiics ate at the moment m the district 
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BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Banking and Fivance 

Not much IS knots n. regurclmg the early system oE the indigenous 
banking in the ihsinct excepting that village mahajans appear to 
hire been ni existence from time immemorial In the da)s tshcn 
there uas more of communal life in the village and ivhen the 
prosperity or adv'ersity of one family meant more to other families, it 
could be well imagined tlm there was more of ready credit facilities 
within the village or within a zone of a number of villages Credit 
taken could also be repaid b) maninl work, either for interest 
or for payment towards capital The more prosperous agricultunst 
was also a sort of a bank for tlie pooiei agriculturists or to the 
landless labourers A bad manifestation of such credit facilities was 
the hamiauti system or the bonded labourer 

During the days tiE the foreign commercial lolhis, credit 
facilities were available from the agents of the hotbts The rfndnn 
system, according to v>hich an advance payment was made for the 
luture crop was quite common The Kothts were for a pretty long 
time, the friend, plnlosopher and guide of die agricuhunsts who 
would grow crops at their bidding At one time some of the foreign 
Kothis had the pnvdege of drawing money from the Government 
treasury and maintain an account The money was distributed 
among the laiyats as an advance 

The zamindats were the other source of credit facilities in the 
rural areas The zamindare fully appreciated that much of their 
agncultural prosperity depended upon a well satisfied smaller 
agriculturists and labourers Tliey wanted a proper realisation of 
the rent and they wanted their extensive bakast lands to be cultiiatetl 
The condition of the zaratndars m the early days was unenviable 
They used to be farvwers of \be reTiv. to be paid to the Cowvpawy awd 
for want of payment they used to be put in custody They avoided 
such embarrassing circumstances by crediting the rentals of ratyats 
in advance and realised the rentals later This was a peculiar type 
of indigenous banking Many of the sanatls and firmans of the 
landlords from the time of the Muslim rule lefer to ilieir social 
obligations One of the social obligations was to find credit to the 
frtiyrtts in times of need 

Another source of credit facilities is the State From the very begin- 
ning of the Bntish administration, the State has offered credit facilities 
to the agncultunsis No such facilities appear to liave been offered 
by the State at tliat tune to the industrialists, big merchants or traders 
They vised to have regular accounts m the feot/ii and the kotJn in 
their turn had accounts with the treasury The agriculturists have 
always been given suitable loan for buying seeds. ploiigSi or cattle 
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Famines and floods, ivliich are unfonunately not uiKonimon in the 
district, ^sas usually folloived by widespread distrihiUion of loans 
under \arious Acts During famine period, apart from money facilities, 
scetls ln\e also been offered The State apart from giving direct 
assistance m the shape of montLiry loins, has also sponsored the 
Co-operative Banks for ciedit facilities in the rural aiea 

In a way it may be said lint one of the basic reasons for the* 
colossal rural indebtedness is an easy way of getting finance At a 
time when the circulation of money was of a different type, the 
landless labourers the small and big cultivators, tlie petty and big 
zamindars all could get loins fiom one somcc oi ocher just foi 
the asking The result wa*! a ccrtun encourigcmcnt tov\ards 
uneconomicil living and growing accumulation of indebtedness As 
a matter of fact, in certain family of zamindars indebtedness almost 
became a feauire denoting prestige In this connection it may 
be said tint the annual Sonepur mela was a great clearing house for 
debts and credits Big zamindars used to be ready at their camp at 
Sonepur tnela for giving advances to the men and particularly to 
the sons and heirs of aristocratic zamindars for purchase of comforts 
and luxury 

There do not appear to have been many hereditary money 
lenders Certain big money lenders of Patna City in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century had their clientele in Saran district 
Banwari Lai Sah of Chapra who made large endowments for sarat 
and hospital was one of the noted banken in the early nmeteenllt 
century 

The set up of the present indigenous banking system has not 
much changed so far as the professional money lenders is concerned 
The All India Rural Credit Survey cond icted by the Reserve Bank 
made some investigations in the district of Monghyr and the ResearclL 
Department of the Reserve Bank published the monograph (1959) 
Although the data relate to 1951 52, they are of some value and the 
findings about Monghyr may be accepted to some extent for the district 
ot Saran as web In any case the survey shows wnportawt wewds It 
appears that the Cooperative Rfovement is inadequately developed 
and tliat the proportion of borrowing from it to the total borrowings 
and debts are negligible The role of the State in the supply of 
credit was only slightly better Forty nine per cent of cultivating 
families resorted to tlie professional moneylenders who apparently 
supply 79 per cent of cultivators total borrowings In spite of the 
efforts of die State Government dunng the last few decades to 
strengthen the Co-operative Bank and to curb the vagary of the 
money lenders by statutory Acts the money lender has flounshed 
and is more popular to the creditors than either Cooperative or 
the State This also indicates die magnitude of die problem thit 
lias to be faced by the State and the public for finding quick credit 
at cheaper rate and which will not set up i vicious circle There 
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ts no doubt tliat tlie uneven dismbution oE holdings discussed at 
several places has some relevnnce to tlic problem 

It has been calailated Uiat m India tlie professional money 
lenders, agnculturist money lenden, relatives, traders and landlords 
supply about 93 per cent of the total amount borrowed for cultivation 
Aoroming to this computation, the combined contribution o£ 
Government and cooperatives is about 6 per cent of the total 
indebtedness 'The figures arc as foWtms — 

Proportion of borrowing 

Credit Agency from each agency to 

the total borrowings 
of cultivation 


Government 

33 

per 

cent. 

Cooperatives 

31 

per 

cent 

Relatives 

142 

per 

cent 

Agriculturist money lenders 

24 9 

per 

cent 

Professional money lenders 

44 8 

per 

cent 

Traders and commission agents 

50 

per 

cent 

Landlords 

I 5 

per 

cent 

Commercial Banks 

09 

per 

cent 

Others 

1 8 

per 

cent 


100 0 

per 

cent 


The private moneylender dominates the scene because he adapts 
himself to tlie needs of the borrower He is always arailable to hand 
o\er die money so that some expenditure which brooks no delay 
may be met at once He has to live m the same vilhge or near his 
•debtor He has different kinds and degrees of hold on those to whom 
he chooses to lend He wiU first apply social or economic forces 
m\o\vvng loss of locaf ptesugc before he wiif Testrri to filigation 

The data collected by the survey of tlie All India Rural Credit 
reveal that borrowing from private agencies (other than Commercjal 
Banks) bears a rate of interest of 25 per cent or more but is as high 
as 70 per cent in Onssa 49 per cent in Tripura 40 per cent m West 
Bengal 29 per cent m U P and 27 per cent in Behar ItTollows 
that money lending legislauon had little effect on what the cultiva 
tor is actually charged by the money lender The total number of 
village moneylenders interviewed by the survey party said that their 
financial operations made jt necessary that they themselves should 
borrow As many as 78 per cent menuoned are other moneylenders 
some G per cent mentioned are indigenous banKers and 4 per cent 
reteired to Comtneraal Banks as sources available to them for 
financing their transactions The other moneylenders are presumed 
to be bigger money lenders m the towns 
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They are defined as raonc) lenders ^\ho accept deposits and 
deal in hundis To a very small extent they lend direct to the- 
agncultunsts They fall to the same category of urban money 
lenders and form a part of the financing supentructure of pwate 
credit The indigenous banker, like the Commercial Bank uhich 
in many parts of the country is replacing him as a financier of trade 
IS often a trader himself Further he finances smaller money lenders 
That tins mixed agency of trade and credit still serves a residual 
number of more or less useful purposes is true but what is not true is 
that the indigenous bankets thereby become entitled to be considered 
senously as an appropnate instniroent of rural credit K claim of 
this sort has been made from tune to time by association of indigenous 
bankers with a view to obtaining facilities of rediscount from the 
Reserve Bank of India So far as rural credit is concerned the 
All India Rural Credit Survey Party viewed that there would be 
more danger than benefit to the cultivator if the indigenous banker 
IS constituted 

The merit as well as the dement of the private credit is that 
it IS pm ate The size of the money lenders participation m rural 
credit IS undoubtedly large Nevertheless it is a mistake to imagine 
that the size is a measure of the place he must occupy m a realistic 
solution Co-operation and banking are the only means by which 
the weaker rural producer can be pror'»cted from the shackles of 
powerful interest and helped to develop strength and prosperit) 

There are four Joint Stock Banks and Ixon and Investment 
Companies m this district They are (I) State Bank of Indn 
(2) Central Bank of India Limited ('?) Punjab National Bank, 
Limited (4) Bank of Bihar Limited The State Bank of India has 
a branch at Snvan and at Chapra and Pay Office at Gopilganj The 
Central Bank of India has abo two branches at Saran and Chapra 
All the normal facilities to the constituents are offered by the banks 
The Siwan Central Co-operauve Bank at Siwan has the following 
liabilities and assets for 1955—1957 — 

Sraaii Central Co-operatne Bank Siuan (Bi/iaj) 

{2-fth February l9^8) 

Number of offices including Head Office— 1 

[In thousands of rupees) 



1955 5R 

1956-57 

Capital and Resenes 

2 8*1 

3 20 

Deposits and loans lield it the end of 
the year from 

j 5fi 


C-ash in hand 

21 

n 

Cash in Dmk 

'fS 

70 

Ivonns due by individuals and Banking 
Societies 

4 17 




BANKlNr TRADE AND COMMERCE 2^ 

The number oC Binkim; Itistituaon^ this disina is not 
adcquile The figures horvexer ln\t to be accepted against die 
background of the distribution of offices of Schcdided Non Scheduled 
and Co-operaitvc Banks m Bihar 1 he corresponding figures for 
\Vcsi Bengal are 1 98 17 and 9fi rcspcciixcly while m the small 
^tate o£ Kerala they arc J87 40t and 38 respcrtively Banking 
habit has not ^ct fully deaclojicd Dacoitics and looting of cash 
and jeivellery running to more than four figures from a household 
arc not uncommon m this district 7 lie follouing distribution of 
Banking Offices including Foreign Banks and Cooperative Banks,. 
XMth population m the sexenl States m 19 »7 taken from the Statistical 
Tables relating to banks in India for the >car lOI? (Reserve Bank 
of India Bombay) will be of interest — 
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The banks in Saran district cannot be said to have contnbuted 
much o£ solution towards the very heavy rural indebtedness The 
culuvatoi^ need for credit arises from a number of caus« He may 
want shortterm funds for current production he may require a 
medium term loan for purchase of livestock or he may have to borroiv 
long term for digging an. expensive well or making a substantial 
improvement to his land or he may have to borrow for family 
expenditure Side by side the resources of the cultivator have to 
be considered An assured but variable amount of cash is available 
to him only at certain times during the year when the crops are 
Sold but his expenditures are spread all over the year The bulk of 
the produce is sold for cash and the cultivator has to buy from the 
proceeds the commodities needed for family consumption The cash 
resources of both the culavators and non-cultivators are limited All 
this partially explains why the banks are not so readily resorted to 
by the agriculturists The large traders and businessmen of Saran 
distnct however patronise the banks 

Trade and Commerce 

The pnnapal impom are nee paddy and other foodgrams from 
Shahabad Champaran MutafFarpur Darbhanga and Bhagalpur 
cotton piece goods salt and kerosene oil from Calcutta and coal 
from the Jhana and Gmdth coalfields The exports are sugar 
molasses Imseed mustard seed gram pulses and other foodgrams 
Saran is a deficient district for food production and depends on 
Champaran and Shahabad even m normal times It has already been 
mentioned that money sent by the emigrants is considerable and 
helps to keep up the balance 

The gram trade is of particular importance Even at the wont 
time when crops fail and prices rise the banias have merely to buy 
large stock of grains at a higher price and they know there will be 
an assured profit if they sell at the nght time The main trade routes 
of the distnct are the ivatenvays roadways and the railways Saran 
has always been depending partially on her riser borne trade The 
North Eastern Railsvay mierspcrses the district and carries tlie bulk 
of the goods trafiic The inward and outward traffic of goods through 
the railways has been covered in the chapter on Communication 
There are no proper statistics for the goods traffic carried through 
the roadways The roadways have been developed only since 19^8 
and the number of earner tnicks is not very large Tlie traffic 
through roadways is not heavy 

Trade Centres 

The principal trade centres are Chapra Revelganj Siwan 
Maharajganj Mamva Mirganj and Gopalganj These trade centres 
Me connected both by railways and roads Sonepur Dighwan and 
kkma are also imponam trade centres where i large quantity of 
grams arc stored and distributed Apart from these trade centres anti 
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cnircpow, ihcrc are snnilcr tndt centres siaiieretl ail o^cr the (hstnci 
Trade tlirough the nvxnvays is not in consideration 

Large scale sviiolcsilc business in grams and other commodities 
is tamed on from Chapra, Mabarajginj Mirgnnj and Snvan The 
gnun tnaruh of CInpra his about 40 ssliolcsale dealers and the dad/ 
tumoscr in grams iniy be siid to be of near about Rs 25,000 There 
art also a number of uholesitt dcilers of cloth 1 he daily turnover 
of grams IS probnhl) bigger m Nfalnrajganj than m Chapra The 
other gtKHls dealt with at Afaharajganj arc sunulitrup, |utc. molasses, 
onion, potito, turmeric, ginger and other spices A large number 
of looms arc also m operation in and around Mihaiajganj Mirganj 
gram market for wholesale business is well orginiscd Several 
I’ntm mcrclnnts hive agents at Mirganj, specnily for pulses, linseed 
and sugar Sugar is exported from ^^IrganJ to Assam ^\'cst Bengal 
and the districts of South Bihar The sugar market is due to 
S K G Sugar Mill at Mirgauj Siwan has a gixx! s»hoIcsalc business 
of gram and some trade of pottery and brass svork 

The retail marketing centres arc scattered all over tlie distnet 
Some of them arc Dighvvara, Sonepur. Lkma, MarhosvTah and 
Rcvclganj m the Sadir subdivision Mamva, Guthani and Daraub 
m Snvan subdivision, and Gopalganj, Dighvra Dubaub .and Hathiia m 
Gopalganj subdivision These nnrkcts arc connected b) the North 
Distem Railway as well .as li) metalled roads 

The number of village markets .and hats arc very large Almost 
every village of Saran lias one or two shops for the principal com- 
modities The village hania or sahukar has his connection with tlie 
nearest markets He bu)’5 commodities from the nearest market 
at reasonable price and stocks for some time Proper storage 
facilities, however, do not exist at the village markets It is only the 
wholesalers who h.ave got some sort of storage arrangement There 
could be a v.ist improvement in trade and commerce, particularly for 
the agricultural produce, if there could be a village market within 
a daily bunock<arts distance from the villages with some sort of 
storage facilities Some of the important village markets are 
Basantpur, Bhagwanpur, Chhitaeli, Nabiganj Baniapur, Barhana, 
Baikunthpur, Baraub, Pachrukhi, Hussainpur, Gopalpur, Hussain 
ganj, Parsa, Shpmpur, Sisw'an, Andar, Champiir, Bishunpura and 
Sitalpur 

The large number of annual fairs and melas, whether due to 
religious tradition or economic reasons, have still a very great hold on 
the volume of trade and commerce within the distnet Although most 
of the consumer goods arc now available at any town or township 
the melas and fairs have not lost their hold To tlie villagers and 
particularly to the women m the villages the melas have a strange 
fascination With the provision for amusement and recreation, like 
circus j»rties, itinerant cinema, nautanhts, dramas agncultural 
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•exhibition etc, the melas shou no sign fni a decline For the sale 
of cattle and agncultunl goods the melas aic particuhrijr importini 
The cattle fairs Insc been dealt with under the chapter on Agriculture 
nnd Imgniion 

WtlCIlTS AND NfEASURFS 

The Bihar Weights Act, ID47, came into force in Siran district 
m December, 1951 There are two Subdnisional Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures one at Chapra and the other at Gopalganj 
Their duty is to \cnf) the weights and weighing mstmments used 
ior trade purposes Thry ln\e to msu the markets and hats and 
■seize unaudionscd weights and scales 

There ssere three systems of weights m Sann district eg a seer 
of 40 tolas, 48 tohs and 50 tolas m different parts Forty tolas 
were in vogue m Cliapra towna, Sadar mofiusd, MarbowTah 
Mashrak Soneptir, Dighivara Mihamjganj, Mairwa, Ander, Siswan 
Barham and Mirganj Forty-eight tolas were m \oguc at Biniapur, 
Palczaglnt, Gorca Kothi Bhorc and Katep Fifty tolas tvere in 
vogue at Parsa, Doranda Daratili and GuUnni The system of 
aseights, known as kachcha seer, has all been superseded by the 
standard weight of 80 tolas m a seer 

The old system of Bullion weights were called as bhan, divided 
into annas pices, raids and la! Sixteen annas equivalent to tiie 
weights of one rupee of siher com ivas knoivn as one bhan, one 
anna equivalent to four pice, one pice equivalent to four rattw and 
one raid equivalent to two laU These raids and lals tsere seeds 
of a kind of bean Standard weight scales were not m use but 
hand scales locally manufactured With the enforcement of Bihar 
Weights Act, 1947, all these systems ivere changed into Standard 
■ones 

The weighbridges of the Sugar Factories are also aerified and 
stamped before the Start of caneonishing season 

Occasional prosecutions are launched for breaches of the Act 
It may, however, be rtientioned that the weighing machines of the 
rathvay authorities are not venfied It is claimed by the railway 
authonties that as they work under Central Administration they 
do not come within the purview of the State Act 



CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATION 

Old Time Trade Rootxs and Modes of Conveyance 

The district of Sanrn because of its geographical position in 
North Bihar vsns considered important so far as trade is concerned 
in tlie prc-Bruish daj's On one side Saran is contiguous to some 
of the districts of Uttar Pradesh and on the other side she is on 
the border of Nepal Saran uas practically the gate way of NortJi 
Bihar from the northern side and tlierc were recognised trade routes 
by road and vsater betvseen Saran and the other distnets of Nortli 
Bilnr and Patna in South Bihar But these trade routes were ver> 
much interfered with b) the incidence of crime in the last pliase of 
die Mughal administration The dismct along with the other district' 
of North Bihar had a number of petty ramindars who were 
almost like ruling chiefs and diey used not only to control trade and 
commerce but would often interfere uiUi the natural flow of trade 
It was even considered an act of right to seize the mercliandise goods 
unless some money w-as paid The av-ailable records pnor to die 
advent of die British show that dierc v\as a wave of lawlessness and 
the roads vsere neglected As a matter of fact tlie neglect of die 
roads led to a certain extent to the development of waterborne traflic 
Bojras (big boats) laden widi merchandise used to go down from 
Uttar Pradesh, and pass Saran district for Patna or other places of 
commercial importance down below There were quite a number 
of important calling stations for diese boats which connected and 
developed die trade centres Prior to the advent of the Bnttsh 
administration it was a common sight to find hordes of freebooters 
passing by the trade routes of Saran and to the other distnets of Bihar 
The army of the Delhi Emperor used to pass by the roads of Saran 
quite often on their way to Gauda in Bengal either to take revenge 
on some recalcitrant frontier Governors or to realise a defeulting 
tribute Sometime or other, some sections of the Muslim population 
in Saran and die other distnets of North Bihar had attained a high 
level of culture It is on record that even Muslim saints from Arabia 
used to be attracted to Saran and the other distnets of Nortli Bihar 
It is a significant fact that there are patches of Muslim population 
culturally quite advanced not only in portions of Siwan in Saran 
distnct but also m the other distnets of Nortli Bihar The belt of 
Muslim population on the border of Nepal Frontier is a remarkable 
feature and ultimately the belt fans out in Rishunganj subdivision 
in Pumea which is now on the borders of East Pakistan Though 
undeveloped the transdistnct routes of North Bihar a considerable 
portion of which ran dirough Saran district kept up the flow of 
culture and trade in pre-Bnlish days 

There vs as another reason why the roads of Saran used to attract 
a considerable volume of trade and commerce The mela at Harihar 
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Kshetra (Sonepur) on the banks of the GandaK and Ganga has been 
running from old times This mela is considered as the second 
laigest cattle fair m the s\OTld Horses were m great demand 
during the time of the later Mughal and the possession of a good 
horse is as considered to be a sign of prestige ana power There are 
records to shots that Arab horses, dumha sheep, camels, etc, used 
to be regularly brought for sale at Hanhar Kihetra mela ^^erchants 
from far flung Tatan and Persia used to bring tlieir animals, carpets, 
musk, and other luxury goods to the mela for sale 

The early British administrators were traders first and administra- 
tors next They carried on an extensile trade m saltpetre, opium, 
jndigo, textiles, etc They quickly saw that the routes must be 
improved if they haic to cany on a successful commerce The 
devekoptntTA oi the roads vvas vaV.cn into hand Euvopea’cts were 
licensed and settled in the intenor of the district for business 
purposes They raised their concerns, commonly knoum as kothis 
and these kolhis were connected iiiih each other by roads and witlr 
the factories which were scattered in Saran distnct But the develop* 
ment of the roads did not mean any decline of waterborne trade 
The mam factones ucre situated in Patna and Patna was accessible 
from Saran by boats only There are still remnants of old Dutch 
and English kothts in the interior of the Saran district One such 
remnant could be seen at Kannga village on the Baniapur road to 
the northwest of Chapra at a distance of 8 miles containing a 
mausoleum erected to the memory of jacobus Van Horn the Dutch 
Chief in Bihar, who died in 1712 soon after the Dutch had abandoned 
Patna and withdraivn to Singhia in consequence of the exactions of 
Farrukhsiyar 

The Dutch had a refinery for curing of saltpetre at Chapra 
The English did the refining at Singhia and at other places and 
the cured saltpetre used to be earned by saltpetre boats to Patna 
The ‘ saltpetre boats were above 50 yards long 5 yards broad and 
2^ yards deep and could carry 200 tons The establishment of the 
Patna Factory gave a great encouragement to boat traffic of 
commercial goods 

Before the proper development of the roads is'ater-communica 
tion was very important The nvei route made Patna one of the 
important marts for saltpetre and other commodities and the place 
of contact betueen the merchants of Eastern and Western India It 
has been rightly observed that if Calcutta was the southeastern gate 
for foreign trade Patna was the northwestern gate for up-country 
trade The Patna fleet , as the saltpetre boats were also called 
formed a great feature in the economic and political life of Bengal 
which comprised Bihar as well in the early eighteenth century 

The usual mode of conveyance besides boats were bullock-carts, 
and head load or shoulders involving a great waste of man poiver 
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I iglit uhctled buIlocL-cam were common Rubbcriyrwl bullock 
cam came mto \oguc \cr> much liter Pack horsci and donkt)! 
iverc i!so coininon £Jtphii)i5 had ihv'ay-s been in dcnnnd in nmy 
jcison It may be mentioned here tbii Sonepur fair alua>s ha? 
-i big turnover of elephants Zammdars had ahvaj-s been fond of 
ekphanis along ssith horses As a matter of fact cleplnnis are more 
uscriil in Saran district many portions of nhich used to get flooded 
^nd arc still flooded 

PfOILl >\irLO\FD IN TrANSIORT 

In recent decides like tlic other districts of North Bihar Saran 
his tried to keep pice uith dcsclopinent in transport and commimi 
cations Vast improvements hue been made in transport by roads 
ruhvij-s ind niter ind in commimicitions by post telegraph and 
telephone The rommuntcations by air and svirclcss do e^ist in 
tfie district but to a fimited scale Hic foJ/ouing are the figures of 
population according to the Saran District Census Hand Book 
engiged in transport ind communications during the year lOal — 


Category 

No of persons engaged Total 
Males Females 

Transport b) road 

1 no 

387 

1 407 

Tnnspon by water 

422 


422 

Transport b) air 

5 


5 

Railway transport 

I 451 


I 451 

Postal services 

315 


315 

Telegraph services 

26 


26 

Telephone services 

15 


13 

■\Vireless services 

8 


8 

Total 

3 350 

387 

3 737 


Development of Communication 

From the end of the eighteenth century to the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century the British administrators in Saran gase top 
priority to the construction of roads and the other services of the 
public utility The means of communication when the British 
stepped into the administration were very unsatisfactory Comraunica 
tion received a good deal of attention because bad communication 
prevented transhipment of goods and the quick movement of troops 
lo essential in the early part of the Bntish admimstration In the 
old correspondence volumes kept in the District Record Room at 
Chapra there are several letters which mention that some roads were 
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<onstnicied witli the labour of the conMcts Regarding the develop- 
ment of communication the old Dtstuct Gazetteer of Sarau publish^ 
in 19*10 mentions as follows — 

Bounded as it is on three sides by great rivers, Saran, till 
vvithin a compirativel) recent period, occupied a position of isolation 
ill befitting Its great resources, its teeming population and its 
agricultural wealth, while its means of internal communication 
were little less backward There were no canals and no railways, 
the existing roiiU were not nearly sufficient m number for the wants 
of the people, and the utility of those which did exist w'as much 
impaired by the fact that many of them were unbndged In earlier 
tunes these defects were still more pronounced In 1794 there were 
only three roads in the distna, and in very bad condition These were 
the roads from Chapra to Champaran t/ta Mashrak and Sattarghat, 
which was hardly passable m the rams, people being obliged to 
wade up to the waist in water at several parts, that from Chapra to 
Muzaffarpur via Rew'a Ghat whidi was scarcely passable, and that 
from Chiraiid to Manjlii vtn Godiia which was also impassable m 
many places owing to the want of bridges In 1800 tiie Collector 
reported that this last road was the only one m the district, it was 
repaired partly by the zamindars and partly by convict labour, and 
as he said * well calculated for every description of carnage ’ Bndges, 
however, were still practically nonexistent, for m 1815 the Collector 
wrote that he knew of only one bridge worthy of notice m the 
district, at Barauli on the I>aha 

In 1830 the following mam roads were in existence (1) 
Chapra to Darauli (2) Chapra to Sahmpur Ghat and Gobindganj 
(3) Chapra to Saitar Ghat, (4) Chapra to Rewa Ghat (5) Chapra to 
SonepuT, (6) Chapra to Sherpur Ghat, the direct route to Dinapore 
4ind (7) Chapra to Gorakhpur via Siwan and Batagaon These roads 
were, the Collector reported, to be considered more in the light of 
military roads and were 'all good This description, however, appears 
vv. vSw. VvgVA sA Vive. tjcayovil 

of the roads of Saran given in the Bengnl and Agra Gazetteer of 1841 
Good roads are much wanted in the district those m the vicinity 
of the station of Chapra are kept in repair by the Magistrate and 
those in the interior by the zamindars, whose system is attended 
altogether with very bad consequences The great road from Chapra 
to Gorakhpur via Darauli is wretchedly bad that leading to 
Gorakhpur via Baragaon is not much better, and in many places so 
narrow as scarcely to admit wheeled-carriages, besides having deep 
ditches on each road side On the road several bndges are much 
required, more particularly across the nullah at Siwan, Aliganj, 
where a ferry boat phes in the tains, and many accidents occur, 
mese remarks also apply to the Gobindganj and Bettiah roads From 
f^apra to the eastward as far as Sonepur, a distance of about 30 miles, 
-the roads are in excellent repair, and passable for wheeled-carnages 
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nearly the whole year. The Chirand and Sherpur Ghat on the- 
Ganges. the direct route to Patna and Dinapore, have good 
roads. The road leading to Rewa Ghat on the Gandak, which is 
the road of Tirhoot, is of considerable iniportance, and verj’ little 
expense would keep in good repair throughout the year. The road 
leading to Saitar Chat on die Gandak, which is the high road to- 
Champaran, is hardly passable in many places for five or six months 
in the year. The cross roads from one village to another are in a 
few instances repaired by the zamindars and if the high roads are 
indifferent in many parts of Saran, die cross roads are wholly 
neglected. 

" The famine of 1874 gave a great stimulus to road making and 
numerous new roads were constructed, while existing higlns-ays were 
raised and improved. Still in 1877, when the Statistical Account of 
Bengal was published, it t^-as stated diat, with the exception of some 
short detached lengths in die vicinity of toums, all the roads were 
unmetallcd and their chief defect was a tvant of bridges, many 
having been stvept away in die flood of 1871. The introduction of 
the Road Cess Act in 1875 placed die District Road Fund on a . 
satisfactory basis and enabled the bridges to be built and repaired,, 
besides a finish being given to much rough earthwork ivhich remained 
after the famine year and in 1884 the Bengal and NorthAVestem 
Railway tvas opened throughout the south-western portion of tlie 
district. Since that time there has been steady progress in e.xtending 
and improving the roads, building bridges, replacing old wooden 
bridges with masonry ereaions, and providing more watenray and 
better drainage. The lengtli of the district roads has been increased 
to 1,205 miles and of village roads to 1,419 miles or approximately 
one lineal mile of road to every superficial square mile. The district 
also contains altogether 158 miles of railway, for besides the maia 
line of the Bengal and Nortli-Wcstem Railway there are branch 
lines from Chapra to Mashrakh, Chapra to Manjhi, from Daraundha. 
to ^^aharajganj, and from Siwan to Gorakhpur via a loop line as. 
well as a loop line from Sonepur to Banwar Chak. There are now 
feiv places ivhich are not easily accessible at all times of the year,, 
and the result has been only not to develop trade but also to minimize 
the liability of Saran to famine." 

After the formation of the District Board, roads became the 
responsibilities of the Board. The Public Works Department of the 
Provincial Government did not extend their activities to the roads 
but confined to the buildings only. The District Board with the 
available funds could not possibly do much to extend the roads to 
the interior. Proper road building materials tvere not easily arailable 
within the district. The European indigo planters, however, contri- 
buted considerably to the maintenance of good roads connecting 
their factories and the nearest market. The occasional social meets- 
of the European planters were also an incentive to make roads. As; 
there svas one indigo factory in everj' 15 to 20 miles there were 
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31 number of fairly kept roads ivithin the dismct The European 
planters had a tremendous pull on the District Board and some of 
them were members of the Board The important ghats and femes 
continued to recevse attention either from the Board or from the 
Goi’emment Some of the ghats were under tlie zammdars or other 
individual oivners "When taken oier by the Goremment, they used 
to be leased out The embankments nere also another important aid 
to communications 

The road building projects are non mainly done by three 
agencies— Public Works Department, District Board and Local 
Boards The total length of the Public Works Department roads 
IS 176 50 miles, the mileage of the District Board roads is 967 36 and 
village roads 1,956 52 on the 3ist December 1957 The district has 
altogether 195 miles under the railway communication 

Roads 

Regarding roads the old District Gazetteer of Saran (1930) 
mentions that ‘ The roads of Saran may be divided into tivo 
categories, either according to their construction, as metalled or 
unmetalled, or according to their importance, as mam or village 
roads Of metalled roads the district has comparatively few, their 
a^regate length being only about 234 miles The macadamizing 
material used on them is nodular limestone {hankar), which is found 
in many places in the district The* small lump of hanhar are 
carefully packed so as to form a level surface ivater is then poured 
over u, and the surface rolled or beaten down with rammers When 
properly consolidated it forms an excellent metalling The great 
cost of keeping these roads in a state of efficiency, under the heavy 
traffic which they ha\e to carry, and the large number of unmetalled 
roads which demand maintenance and repair, have let the District 
Board of Saran for sometime past to abandon further efforts to extend 
their metalled system and to devote all available funds to improving 
existing unmetalled communications especiallj in extending widen 
ing raising and bridging them The cart traffic of the district is 
very great though it has somewhat diminished since the railway has 
been opened and all efforts directed to the improvement of the 
unmetalled roads are a direct benefit to the poor classes The best 
kind of unmetalled roads consists of a raised road m the centre for 
light wheeled traffic horsemen and pedestrians with a grass berm 
on each side outside these, on one or both sides is a cart track for 
heavy wheeled vehicles, and beyond these again the borrow pits 
whence earth is taken for the repairs of the road It is a distinct 
custom of long standing that heavy wheeled traffic should be confined 
to the lower cart trac^ so long as they are passable and ovving to 
the great volume of traffic, the friability of the soil, and the immense 
length of roads to be kept in repair, any other system would severely 
strain the resources of the District Board The increase, m recent 
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>ears, of motor traffic o\cr roads not suitable for it, has pro\idcd a 
ncav problem uhich still awaits a saiisfaaory solution 

"Turning to the classification according to importance it should 
be explained that all the principal roads of the district entered in 
a carcfiilly prepared list and known as district roads, are under tlic 
direct control of the District Hoard whilst smaller roads including 
tile tracks from ullage to \ilhgc are subject to the aclminiS'^ 
tratjon of the Local Boards in the three subdisisions The toul 
length of district roads m existence tn 1928 29 was 1,150 miles and 
of village roads 1,772 miles The upkeep of all the mam roads and all 
ongmal constroction work on tillage roads requiring engineering 
knowledge are in the hands of ihe District Engineer who is assisted 
by a Supervisor, and tlie dtstnet is sub-divided into twelve sections 
each in charge of a sub-oversccr v\ho looks after both District and 
Local Board roads Repairs are usually carried out by contractors 
Most of the main roads near the principal towns and villages are 
already shaded witli fine trees, and plantation of others is steadily 
progressing * Road deiinrcation has also been actively taken up, 
as It hxs been found that, unless this is thoroughly done, encroach 
ments are frequent I'hich are detrimental to the interests of the 
public The operation is effected cither by erecting boundary 
pillars or stones, or by palm trees the latter method is especially 
suitable as it is inexpensive and lasting and the trees neither over 
shadow the neighbouring fields nor are damaged by cattle, vs here tiie 
road passes through villages and bazars, its limits are defined by 
masonry drams on either side' 

It IS important to mention that the district of Saran was not 
very badly affected so far as the coniinunications are concerned by 
the great Bihar Earthquake of I**34 Communications, although 
<!aniaged, played an important part in restoring normal conditions 
as quite a large number of villages had been badly affected by fissures 
and sand of various types and textures Some such villages were 
Tatwa, Dev’apur, Phajulpur, Rajaputty Sahbazpur Satjora Basal 
pur, Kakri Hathwa and Mashrakh The only building severely 
affected at Sonepur was the dak bungalow a loftj one-storeyed old 
building 

Before 1946 the Public Works Department had no activities so 
far as the roads were concerned The Executive Engineer of the 
Public Works Department, Saran, is m charge of tlie roads and 
buildings of the district There are Uiree Assistant Engineers besides 
sectional officers who work under him The District Board has its 
own District Engineer for the maintenance and construction of tiit 
roads There are two Assutant Engineers of the Distnct Board each 
in charge of a road subdivision The Assistant Engineer Sadar is 

♦ Road arboriculture was rather oeglecicd in Ihe recent years and many of chc old 
trees have died out fP C. R C) 
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m charge of the roads falling m Parsa Chapra Ekma and ^^asIl^lklI 
secuons uith headquarters at Clnpni Tlie other Assistant Engineer 
IS m charge of die roads filling in MaJnrajganj Gopalginj Siuaii 
Darauh and Bhorey sections Each section is pheed under tlit 
chiTge of a sectional ofTiccr The metaUed roatU of the district have- 
increased from 234 miles in 1932 to 320^2 miles in 1957 of which 
176 50 miles are under the Public Works Department and 144 32 
miles under ilie District Board 

Viu^rr Roads 

The village roads arc knlcha roads and maintained by the three 
Local Boards of the district The total length of the village roads 
IS 1 956 12 miles The newly-constituted Grem Panchayats arc also 
taking part in the road building activities The total mileage of 
the nc\vly<onstTUcted and the old repaned roads is 157^ and 
477i respectively Regarding the village roads the old District 
Gazetteer mentions that They form a perfect reticulation betueen 
the mam arterial highways and range from the well planned road 
hardlj diffenng except in name from the mam road to tlic winding- 
tract from village to village which the cattle first made then the 
villagers widened and an energetic Magistrate at lost decided to 
maintain With so many excellent routes piercing the district in 
all directions there were few points on tlic railway which were not 
already served by existing roads when it was opened A few stations 
however remained which though admirably placed as regards the 
traffic to be carried and the convenience of passengers were not 
provided with satisfactory means of communication with the interior 
of the district For these places several new roads have already been 
constructed others are being constructed and it is the policy of the 
District Board as opportunity offers to provide every station with 
good metalled approach 

District Board Roads 

As mentioned hefote Uve total, length of the toadv under the 
Disinci Board Saran is 967 36 miles out of whicli 144 32 miles are 
metalled and 823 04 miles unmetalled The total length of the 
Village roads is 1 956 12 miles Some of the important roads of the 
district have been described below — 

Alaima Guthnt toad— It is a major district road and 
Its total length is 9^ miles There is a plan to build a bridge at 
Guthm on this road by tlie Public works Depanment and if 
tomtructed it will form i link v uh the Deona district of Uttar 
Pradesh 

Chapra Saltmpur Ghat road—\ts total length is 51 miles which 
leads due north from Chapra to the important ferry of Salimpur on 
uie Gandak opposite Gobindganj through which most of the traffic 
from \epal and Champaran passes into Saran and Gorakhpur 
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ChapraGuthm road -The Chapni Guthni road, 54 miles, skirts 
-the left bank of the nver Gogra, and passes through Manjhi and 
Dirauh It serves femes on the Gogra betneen Saran and the 
■districts of Ballia and Azamgarh in Uttar Pradesh 

ChapraSohansi Ghat road— The toul length of it is 30 miles 
It lea\es Chapra in a northeasterly direction, and passes through 
Mirzapore and MarhoivTah. terminates at Sohansi on tlie Gandak 
south-east of Siuan 

Chapra Saitar Ghat road — Xhe Sattar Ghat road of die District 
Board is 34 miles in lengdi and runs almost due north to the Gandak 
It IS one of the most important roads in the distnct, connecting it 
■with the soudiemmost portion of Champaran This road for man) 
miles passes through low chaurs, and until it was raised and metalled, 
ivas constantly damaged by floods 

Stwan Alaharajganj road— It leads soulh-east for 12 miles to the 
important market of Maharajganj, and thence continues m the same 
direction to Rciva Ghat, 53 mites, and to Sonepur, 68 miles, thus 
crossing the roads of the Chapra Rewa Ghat and the Chapra-Siwan 
and joins Chapra Sonepur road at Dighwara 

Stwan Sohagpur Ghat road —The Stwan^ohagpur Ghat road 
nins northeast for 10 miles to Barhana, to avoid manhy and low 
land, and from there to Sattar Ghat by a route necessarily desious 
for the same reason The total length of this road is 35^ miles 
Siwau Salimpur Ghat— This road is identical as far « Barhana, 
with the Siwan Sattar Ghat road and thence runs through Barauli 
police station to Salimpur Ghat, 15 miles 

Siwan Guthm road —The Siuan Guthni road, 22 miles, via 
Mamva, runs due west from Snvan till it reaches the Chapra border, 
tvhich It follows south west joining Chapra Gutbm road 

Siwan Stswan road —It is a major district road and its total length 
is 21 miles The vehicular traHic on this road due to sugarcane is 
heavy There is a plan to construct a bridge on the river Daha on 
xhe J7tb jD-de of ihis road 

AndarRaghunathpur road— It is a major district road and its 
total length is 8 miles The vehicular traffic on this road due to 
sugarcane is heavy 

Siwan Basantpur Mashrakh Marhowrah road— This road passes 
through central Saran and its total length is 42 miles The District 
Board has inspection bungalows— one at Basantpur and another at 
Mashrakh 

Roads under Public Works Department 

Chapra-Stwan road— The mam roads m Saran group themselves 
into the Chapra and the Siwan sj^tems, these two pnncipal toivns 
being the forts of administration and trade in their respective 
neighbourhoods It is a metalled road and its total length is 40 miles 
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There is a large svigar factory at Pachrukhi ^^hlch is situated on tins 
Toacl The District Board has its inspection bungalous— one at Ekma 
and the other at Swan on this road 

Chap^Q Soiiepiir Pnhleza road~This is one of the important 
higliua^s of the district 36 miles long uhich runs m a general soutli 
easterly direction through Dighwara to Sonepur, at the junction of 
the Gandak and the Ganga famous for its shrine and great fair A 
ferr^ and the Gandak bridge connect it with Hajipur in the Muzaffar 
pur distna A pontoon bridge Im also been recently built to 
facilitate coiniminication hetrveen Sann and MuzafTarpiir districts * 
\ link road at the ^Oth mile of this road connects it svith Palileza 
Ghat ivhere a steam ferry of the North Eastern Railway plies to and 
from Patna AnoUier scheme for a pontoon bridge on the nver 
Ganga neai Patna is under imesiigaiion This road is nicLallcd 
throughout and its total length is 36 miles 

iiuari Mauua road —It serves as an important route for transjxirt 
o£ sugarcane from hinterland to factones Siwan and Mainva arc 
both stations of die North Eastern Railway and are served by this 
road for the import and export of agncwltural produce in the locality 
The road forms an important link between Chapra and Deona across 
the Gandak and Gudmi Bazar A mela on ilie Ram Navami day is 
litld on the 12th mile of tins road on the bank of nver Jliarhi The 
total length of this road is 13 miles 

Chapra Rena Ghat road— The Revva Ghat road runs east north 
through Garkha vshere there is a police station and past JaJalpur 
and Makair to Reu’a Ghat on the Gandak The total length of t/iif 
road IS 25 miles 

Chapra Marhoxorah rood —It serves as an important route for 
transport for sugarcane to the sugar factory at Marhouralj T},^ 
first seven miles of the road has had an exceptional heav') vdijcular 
traffic as it is an oudet for marketing facilities to areas m ceuiiai 
cfaran which has not yet providea’ w ith good roaefs At Sifoun jfhu-/ 

IS on the 15th mile a mela is held on the Shtvaratrt day rt ^ 
are a number of factories at Marhowrah namely Cau-np'j-e Srj ^ 
W'orks Saran Engineering Marhowrah Distilleries 
to the vehicular importance of the road The total ' j ^ 

road IS 17 miles ” ** 

Sin an Gopalgunj toad —The Siw'aii Gopalganj roadp ^ 

Mirganj from where Hathwa is only 3 miles From 
on to the north v*. est and leads to the outlying parts r/'-^c 
Gopalganj subdivisions and the boundary oulpo" 

The total length of this road is 20 miles ^ 
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St 1(1)1 A iular Toad — rUc SiwanAndir road goes due south from 
Slum to the large \ilhgt of Andar 9 miles uhere it bifurcates one 
branch joining to Narliai Glm on the Oogra and the other to Darauh 
on the same n\ei 1 he total length of this road is II miles 

\I(tiiua Dntatili lowd — Ihe road takes off from Nfainva and 
termnte'S at Darauh at the bank of the Gogra It seiaes as in 
important road foi transport of sugarcan- to Mainva Railua) Station 
and ilso to the New Siuan Sugar Factory In mile 8th of this roid 
near \ilhge Done there is a mound which is reported to he tin 
rcminisieni of the ashrntu of the famous Dronacliarj-)-! of the Milii 
bharata Tfiere is an inspection bungalou of ilic District hoard on 
the 10th mile of the road The total length of the roid is 12 miles 

Jihaijitpol hat ZtTtultu lond —The road has been thoroughly 
metalled and improved The vehicular traflic on this road is heavy 
due to sugauant 1 he total length of the road is 2^ miles 

The proposed National Highuay no 28 connecting Delhi to 
Kathmandu uill pass through the district connecting Sahmgarh on 
Uitat Pradesh liordei to Dumanaghat on Champiran border and 
uill pass no tiu subdivisional town of Gopalganj The survey for 
tins scheme hiv been tomplctcd an<l the piojen is under the scnitrnv 
of the Government 

Tkvnsport WmCLTIS 

The bullock cut remains as it shall remain for a considerable 
time to come tlic main mode of transport in the district \\ itli the 
recent development projects the importance of the bullock<arts has 
been underlined 1 he road programme visualises connecting up 
every single village vuth some other village or with the main road 
leading to the nearest market The popular requirement for 
transport in tiie existing circumstances could only be met by die 
builock-carts which are light but strong \eliicle and drauai by a pair 
of bullock -which lie also used for ploughing There has not been 
mUi-h improvement in the mechanism of bullockoris as a matter 
of fact very little improvement roiild probably be effected Fitting 
up of rubber tyTes is a distinct improvement brought in by the 
Enropiean planters but unfortunately tlie idea has not caught There 
ss-as a survey in v Inch recorded ^^076 bullock-carts in the 

district There lias not been any other survey Cullix:k-cirts are 
also used for transport of passengers The bullock-carts arc usually 
iron shod and they damage the roads badly Pack pomes are goin'^ 
out Horse-drawn carriages for transporting goods are unknowai 
Ehhas two-wheeled light vehicles witli a flat platform as seat dravvn 
by a single horse are very commonly used for the transport of 
pLsenf^erl An e/ 1 n could carry four persons besides the driver 
c^fortably but it is usually overloaded Ekka wheels on the 
average have a diameter of about o feet Ekkas can ply practically 
on all kinds of tracks 
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15ir>(le> irt linking t nj>ul 'iml lhc> trc }kk» metis 

<-\i \hm«t t\ei-) \ilhge Im now got a number of biqele omicrs 
!i IS ijuue ustnl t<i set. nUigt jxdlus tirrying stuff for sale on their 
qiles 

Cxmung to power projKUetl stliicles it has to be mcniioiicd tint 
III in”»7 there wen hO passenger buses plying on the tltlfercnl itiults 
nt the distrut There is no State Innsport in Sann dislnrt ami 
the permits for plying the buses bail been ohiaincil by tlie priiatc 
mdiMilinls or rompanies from the North Uilnr Itansjiort Vuthouty 
wath heailqinrtcrs at Muraffarpur I his Vuthority has the ronunis 
sioner of 1 irhut Duision as the rhainnan and sescnl ofhtnls and 
non oIIk nls as nienibtrs 1 he Authority meets from time to tune 
and rexiews the nnd jsosUuni ami grants fresh }>erimts if ueiessuy 
The same \uth«niy also grants jsermtts i<» ihe piivite and puhlu. 
earners foi tarniuj; giKnls 1 htte utn SI) private and public 
tameis plying m this disirui in 1 ‘>j 7 The sugar mills have a 
number of private eamci trucks for ibe iransjxsrt of the sugaieauc 
I he truck traflK damages the road aery badly It is usual to fuul 
the trucks hdcii beyond the limit luemioncd in the jxirmu Iht 
small imniber of (he (vtssengcr buses and camei triirks is dm to 
the bad omditum of ihc roads and panicuhrly the bridges Most 
of the bridges on tlie roaiU arc incapable of taking the wear and teat 
of heavily laden trucks and already many of the cuUeits and bndges 
have now to be strengthened Ihc routes over whith the passengci 
bus scraiccs inn aic as follows — 

(1) Chapra— MiirafTarpur 

(2) Chapri— SontpuT 

(3) Chapra— Pa!ile/a„lni 

(4) Chapn— Rcuagbai 

(5) Chapn— I’aisa 

(G) Chapra— Dcrlii Simhar 

(7) Cliapn— \unnaur i/rt Aphar 

(8) Chapn— liasantpiii im Ainanaur 

(9) Chapn— Sohasighai 

(10) Chapra— Tcrciy'a Satjon 

(11) Chapra— Mashrakh 

(12) Chapra— Sahajitpnr am Nagra and Raniapur 

(13) Cliapra— Dahagarh 

(14) Chapra— Basantpur tm Jalalpur 

(15) Chapra— Ooriakothi via Jalalpur and liasantpm 

(10) Gliapra—DarauU vw Manjhi and Raghunathpur 

(17) Chipra-Snvan 

(18) Chapra—Chainpur via Tkiua and Rnsalpiir 

(19) Chapn— Dhorasthan via Ekma 

(20) Chapra— Mainrajganj via Darancllia 

(21) Chapra— Hathwa via Snvan and Mirganj 

(22) Chapra— Mirganj via Siwan 

(23) Susan— Sn\ an im Hasanpun 
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(24) Siuan— Raghiinithpui Tin \ndar 

(25) SiXN an— Aswan zta \ndar 

(26) Siwan— Darauli vta Andar and Asuan 

(27) Siwan— Daranli via \famsa 

(28) Snv in— Gutlini 

(29) Siwan— Gopalganj Tin Alirganj 

(30) Siwan— Gonakothi via Jano Bazar 

(31) Siivan— Mashrakli via Basantpur 

(32) Gopalganj— kaicya r la \fiiganj and Bhorc) 

Ihe bus fair is calriilattd to one anna for tiie first class 0 pies for 
Second class and 6 pies for third class per mile T he seating arningt 
ments of the buses ire not good The buses constant!) pi) overloaded 
and tlicre arc no proper resting shed or lavatory arrangements at the 
bus stops on the w'ay There arc no elFcctive Bus Consumers Associa 
tion riie overloading shows there is a scope for more htises taking 
TO the roads There is hardly any com|>etmon with the Raih a)^ 
so far as passenger traffic js concerned 

Rcteiul) inter district and interstate trucks are nmning canning 
goods The fair is cheap and die service is good 

Rest Houses 

The District Board maintains three dak bungalows at eacli of 
the 3 suhdivisional headquarters and IT inspection biingaJoi s at 
the following places — 

Sonepur Dighwara^ Parsa Basantpur Mashmkh Mahnrajganj 
Bannpur Ekma Siwan Darauli Mairua Bhore> 
Mirganj GopaJganj Siswan and Baragaon 

The Public 'Works Department inamtams m inspiection bungalow 
at Siwan There is a Circuit House at Cliapra which is meant only 
for the lugh Government officials and dignitaries At Gopalganj 
there IS a saroi also Primarily these bungalows were meant for the 
Government and the District Boards offiaals and members but now 
non-officnls could also sta) there on payment of certain charge 

Dharmaslialas which are old institutions are genenlly built by 
the munificence of the iich men The number of dhat mashalas is 
not big in the disinct There are five dhaimoihalas at Chapra and 
one at Sonepur 

Railways 

VoUh Eastern Ratlua\ (Main Line) 

The mam line of the ?sorth Easton Railway which v as formcrlv 
cnlled the Bengal and Nortlt cstem Railivay and i as the prnpeity of 
a pmate company ttas constmeted between Noiembcr I8SI and 
Tannan through Saran tljstnct for 85 miles from i 

bttle beyond Maim in the north nest to Sonepur in the southeast 
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Be)ond \fiinvi the line pns^es into the GoraXhpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh and runs on for another 61 miles to Gorakhpur and at 
Sonepur the Gandak, bridge links it with the whole of die Tirhut 
Division It has developed a large goods traffic both local and from 
points beyond the Saran district and at certain seasons of the )ear 
especially at the tune of the Sonepur fair its passengei traffic is very 
heav-y 1 he opening of this line and the construction of feeder 
roads b> the Disinrt Board mentions the last District Gazetteer 
1930 have been of very great benefit to the district for besides tlie 
usual advantages of improved communication and the development 
of trade they have done much to mitigate the Seventy of famine 
The following 19 stations of the mam Imc of the North Eastern 
Railuiy fall within the district — 

Soncpui Parmanandpur Nayagaon Sitalpur Dighwam 
\v\aiamagar llaragopal Ooldenganj Chapra katchery, 
Chapra Kopasamhoata Dandptir Ekma Chamua, 
Dharaundha Pachmkhi Siwan Jiradai and Mainv’a 

Sonepur—Pahleui (Branch Section) 

From Banwar Chak to Sonepur there is a slioit loop line passing 
Pahleta Ghat on the Ganga where a steam ferry of the North Eastern 
Railvv’ay plies to and from Diglia and Mahendni Ghat in the Patna 
distnet The total length of this section is C miles when Pahleza 
Ghat IS stationed at Banwar Chak But the length is subject to 
fluctuation with the change m the course of the river Ganga The 
passenger traffic of this section is very heav 7 for it is the mam feeder 
which connects Nortii Bihai wiUi South Bihar and ns capital Patna 
The SoiicpurPalileza section was opened to traffic fiom the iSth 
January 1885 

Chapia Mofifhi Seettou (1 aianast Branch) 

A branch line the Revelganj Balia branch runs for 10 miles fn m 
Chapra via Revelganj to Manjhi where a bridge across the Gogri 
maintains connection with \arinasi The Chapra Manjhi section 
commenced working from tlie 15th Apnl 1891 \Itcr the opening 
of the line tlie distance between Daraundha and Maharajganj was 
also linked by rail on 1st April 1907 Three railway stations namely 
Revelganj Revelganj Chat and Manjhi aic within this section 

Mashiahh Bianch 

The Chapra Mashrakh section was opened for traffic from tlic 
20ih March 1910 The total lengtli of the section is 65 miles and 
the following 11 railway stations fall withm the district excluding 
Chapra and Chapra Katchery — 

khaira Paterhi Marbowrah Shamkuna Halt MashiaUi 
Rajapatti Dighvva Dubauli Sidhwaln Ratan Sarai 
Manjhagarh and Harkhua 



S\R\\ 


Slu nn / oo/t 

lilt (.oiiUijiiii Vmtptii vtlHMi ttii Smiti m\ op<!ud for 
Inflir from flu l'( April 1007 iinl rvtciuUil up in (~ipnmpntij from 
ihr \pri! I*)M Flic totil IciimIi of tlu union unlim the 

iliMnti M JO milrs nml lire folltmmn fi nilui\ sniiom nrt uitlim 
tin tll'tlirt — 

Siunn Kinhti^ Mmoiivit^ir Iliihin Ilnut Sisitmis.i iiul 
Jihlpiir 

hi mtd am! Oiilnairi fiaffii 

I lu iiiu ird md oiituird inrfln f»f j,tKxls nnd |visMn;,<i> n{ the 
jm|K)rnm ruhvi) ^tiiioiM of the tlotnn is Rnin l«Im\ — 

( hitfna Hatht (ly \tii!ioii 


Ihis IS 1 bi^ piiution of tht North Lisltrn RTihsn> Ilu 
tsentjc monthly inflir dnli uiih it tlu stmon is is follmvs* — 


Outu irtl pisscntjcn 
Inysinl pm els 
Ouissird paraU 
Inmrd gtKxls 
Ouinnnl gtxids 
Asen^c monthls tirninffs 


n sot 

I'OO inaiincU 
i (100 nnunds 
I 'lOO maunds 
I soon imunds 
1 1 1 718 nipces 


tNport tnfFic gootls of this station are potatoes cauhflo>\er and 
onions ind of iinix»rt j,rims 


Sf t ati Hall ( ay \tatioii 


Snsin is in im|X)rniU nilw*i> station of the North Easteni 
Raihsiy Mini inffir dcilt ssiih at this stition irt sugar and 
ye^etiblcs llctiils of tlic isengt inonthlj inffit of this station arc 
given belou — 


Outuird passengers 
Inuird parcels 
Ouiuird parcels 
Inuird goods 
Outnard goods 


•tn832 

1 9jS miunds 
800 nnimds 
1 10 778 maunds 
28 401 miunds 


A\erigc monthly cimings 


1 12 22i rupees 


5o«cp«r Raibiay Station 


Sonepur is the headquarters of the irafTic ind mechanical district 
of the railway Up till 1050 the Sonepur platform uas the longest 
in the world but noiv its place is taken by Storvick in Sweden and 
jt IS now the second longest platform in the world T he length of 

• The figures WTt icllected in 1958 (P C R C) 
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this platfonu ts 2415 ha Dt.nils of iiittartl and oulmrd passengers 
from 1948 to 1955 are gi'tn below — 


Year 

Inwird p.asscngcrs 

Outward passengers 

1948 

1.15.410 

1,30,126 

1919 

2,0J,14fi 

1,50 086 

1950 

1.12,195 

1,31.622 

1951 

I.SJ,S03 

1,23,370 

1952 

1,27.899 

1,17,336 

1953 

92,925 

95,068 

1954 

1,13,022 

1,13.863 

1955 

1.33 181 

1,25 819* 


Afarhounah Rntltiay Sfaiton 

Three faciories namely, C E Monon and Company, Ucgg 
■Sutherland and Coinpny and Saran Engineering Company are within 
the precinas ot Mariiownh winch prodticc sugar, spirit and machi 
nenes, respectively Details of the .average momhly traffic dealt at 
this station are gaven belovs — 

Oivtvsard passengers 17G55 

Invsard parcels 710 maunds 

Outward partcU 820 maunds 

Inward goods 44.440 maunds 

Ouivsaid gootls 49,265 maunds 

Other trafTic dealt with at this station aic potatoes and ca»dc 


Raibifny Station 

Cattle and potatoes are mainly exported from this station 
Details of the average monthly traffic dealt with arc given below — 


Outward passengers 
Inward parcels 
Outward parcels 
Inward goods 
Outward goods 


1,360 

108 maunds 
105 maunds 
17,605 maunds 
2 585 maunds 


Khairah Railway Station 

Mam traffic dealt with at this station are cattle indes and 
potatoes which are exported Details of aierage monthly traffic are 
given below — 


Outward passengers 
Inward parcels 
Outward parcels 
Inward goods 
Outward goods 


9 536 

40 maunds 
40 maunds 
3,632 maunds 
1,334 maunds 


* The heav5 passenger traffic 
'P C. R C) 


due to Sooepuf fair which js held o^c’ a yeir 
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Chttpra hatchery Jiailuay Station 

DctuU of the tNengc month!} infTjc of tins stiiinn ire av 
follous — 

OntAsnrtl [wiscngcrs 11133 

Inuird pirceh lOO"? maundi 

Oiiiuirt! parcels 831 nniintls 

(Gootls Iiooktng IS not i1]oue<l litre) 

Hathun liathtay Station 


Main tnfTir of t\pon from this station art sugar spirit timber 
oilseed iJul molasses t)etai!s of the ascrage monthl} traHic arc giscn 
belou — 


Oiuuard passengers 
Inisard parcels 
Outmrd parceb 
Inssinl goods 
Outssard goods 


21 822 

290 maiind 
80 mauiKb 
1 I3 0a6 jinunds 
1 01 373 imunds 


Roif or Rail and Rosos is Tcosomil Liif or tiil Prorir 


RotJi raihsap and roads base p1i)«I a ser) imponant role m 
|]jc economic life of tlie dmnci Jr cannot be said tJiat there is an> 
competition betucen the rails\a)'s and the roacU \s a matter of /act 
sotne of the important roads nm panllel to the mhsa> lines and 
m spue of a fleet of Imscs and carrier inicks pl>ing over long distance 
the trams are alu-ip osTrerouded In the recent decades the road 
s\a}*s in Saran district base s-astl) improsed One decade back it 
sioiild base taken seseral hours to coscr the distance of about 60 mile^ 
between Clnpra the district headquarters and Gopaljpnj a subdui 
sional headquarters One can nosv go right from Pahlezaghat on 
the other side of Patna and motor up to almost the end of the 
district on the border of Uttar Prwlesli at an ascrage speed of 10 miles 
per hour 

The nihvaj’3 base been separatel) described There Jias not 
been an} expansion of the railwaj's in recent }ears There is no 
present scheme to make expansion in an) section sphere there are 
no railiM^’s There is no doubt that there have been impros ements 
for railuay trasefling and more passenger and goods trams are mosing 
on the lines * But in spite of increased facilities it cannot be said 
that the railua^’S are quite adequate for tlie demand The oser 
crouding of the passenger trains the lerj frequent complaint of late 
running of the trains f the delay in the transhipment of goods b) 

• Cohered sheds at the ma a sUt ons. rest rooms, cater ng fadl l es, more ns ns 
arc *omc of the an en t es recently nfrodoced There is however still scope for 
mpro\ement (P C. R C.) 

t The N E Ra Iwai was previcosly known as Oudh and T hut Ra lwa% and 
O T R had earned the joke of bema the Old and T red Ra lwa> by her hte 
runmgs. (P r R C) 
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goods trams could indicate that there cannot be any competition 
between the railway’s ivatenvays and roadways \s a matter o£ fact 
WT could have more of vehicles on watenrays railways and roadways 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the development of roads has 
followed much later than the introduction of the railwTiys The 
Public "VVorks Department came into existence in the district so far 
as roads are concerned only about a decade back This is one of 
the reasons why the condition of the roads which was m the hands 
of the District Board was rather deplorable 

The district is deficit so far as nee production is concemetl 
Sarau is also liable to frequent floods and there are pockets of scarcity 
which are invariably affected in droughts or Room For all these 
reasons it is very necessaiy to have proper facilities for quick move 
mem of foodgrams and this is not possible without more of good 
communication 

Water Transport 

Saran being a inerme distnet water transport plays an important 
role in the means of transport In the past when the railways and 
other steam services were not developed boats were the chief means 
for transport of goods and passengers Previously river borne traffic 
was heavy in Saran due to the perennial navigation in its great rivers 
the Ganga Gogra and the Gandak W W Hunter in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal Volume XI published m 1877 mentions that 
Revelganj in the district of Saran appears as the second largest 
river mart vi'ith a Ganges borne trade m Bengal In exports it 
stands first of all but m imports it is headed by Patna and the 
average of both exports and imports addetl together exceeds ten lakhs 
of maunds per annum The importance of Revelganj is on decline 
due to the diminution in the river borne traffic From the old 
correspendence volumes it appears that boat making as an mdustiy 
was once flourishing in Saran Now this industry has practically 
declined and only small size boats called dtngis are still manufactured 
at V ilHgc Sonaut police station Baikunthpur and some of the villages 
of Gov mdganj and Dumana police stations These boats arc uSed 
tor ferry for small goods and passengers 

Though inland water transport has declined still its possibility 
m Saran is very great Saran district is surrounded with its great 
rivers the Ganga Gogra and Gandak The Gandak enters tlie district 
near Gopalganj and joins the Ganga at Sonepur It has a total of 
<2 miles of river course m Saran Tlie important ghats iti the district 
arc Dumarian Dipan Saltar Bangni S\ anshi Sohagpur Dimnn 
Rev agliai Barve and Sonepur 

It IS navig^ilc by boats up to 100 maunds capacity during the 
rainy season The water level near the confluence of the Ganga 
and Gandak in Sonepur is shallow and uncertain \t times due 
to the sharp current of the Candak boats of 300 to 100 maunds. 
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capsdlj' tail- a week to cover the distance of 3 miles, i.c., from the 
railivay bridge to the ronnuciice. In Hood time, the Gandak is 
turbulent and notorious for eroding its banks and clianging its 
course. Absence of big tou-ns. the turbulent nature of the nver 
during rains, lack of metalled roads connected with ghats and 
uncertain depth at and near die confluence, have rendered the river 
to be of little commercial importance. 

At present grains, yvood and baskets manufactured from bamboo 
are transported down the riwr Ganga and from there to Bihar, Bengal 
and Assam. From Patna only coal is imported through the Gandak. 
It takes about five days to reach Patna from Swanshigliat and 20 to 
25 da>’s are required to reach back Swanslii from Patna. The 
freight rates for 200 maunds capacity of boat is Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 
avhich cannot be called cheap. For going dou-n the stream from 
Swanshighat to Patna and return, die freight is usually diaiged 
Rs. 50 per 100 maunds. 

Of all the gfiats mentioned above Govindganj, Re^va and 
-Sonepur arc important. Govindganj provides direct link between 
Gopalganj and Bettialj; the two subdivisional headquarters of Saran 
and Champaran respectively. The roads connecting Govindganj 
witli Gopalganj and Bcttiah are not metalled othenvise it would have 
.gained more importance. The shortest distance between Chapra and 
^luzaffarpur is through Rcn-aghat and the road is all along metalled. 
The construction of pontoon bridge over the Gandak has made 
Sonepur Ghat more important. Ktronn goods (groceries^ are mostly 
sent through boats from Marufganj (Patna City) to Bhairopur Ghat 
in the Muzaffarpur district and from there to Chapra and Muzafferpur 
-by road. 

The Gogra.—lt touches Saran about four miles nortli-west of 
Daraiili and joins near Chapra with the river Ganga. It forms the 
natural boundary and separates Ballia district of Uttar Pradesh from 
Saran. The Gogra travels a distance of 28 miles along the boundary 
■of Saran. Though tlie area through which it floivs has lesser rainfall 
.than the basin of die Gandak yet the discharge of ivater floivn through 
it is generally greater than that of the Gandak. The reason is that 
-the Gogra basin is much bigger in area than that of the Gandak. The 
•important ghats along its bank are Darauli, Siswan and Manjhi. 

It is na\’igable throughout the year. The Gogra is deeper than 
the Gandak. Though there are important toivns (like Ayodhj’a) 
situated along the bank in Uttar Pradesh yet in Saran no big tmvns 
•could be established along its bank. The reason is that the lower 
part of the Gogra is more turbulent chan its upper part. The mrr 
os approachable by roads at three places, viz., Darauli, Siswan and 
Chapra. Darauli Ghat has some importance as a sub-station of the 
Indian General Navigation Company. But the suspension of the 
Indian General Navigation Company in 1958 hss affected the trade 
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'"md commerce of the phtt atJ\crsel> I he iieirest nilway station 
of DarauU is ^!aln\'^ at a distance of 12 miles 

Prior to partition of India m 19^7 about 15 to 20 steamers of 
this Company used to ply daily on the Gojra Gandak waters But 
oher that the number axais reduced to three It takes about 12 hours 
to reach Patna from Darauli by a steamer whereas by road and rail 
It takes about 20 hours to co\er the distance This shows distinctly 
tJiat there is great need for water transport between some stations 
at least. Big baits generally do not ply between DarauU and 
Manjhi, but boats up to two tlioiisand maimds of capacity regularls 
ply m river in Uttar Pradesh There is also a potentiality of the 
inland water transport between die places of commercial importance 
lying m Uttar Pradesh and Nonh Bihar 

The small ferry seraicc at Daraiih has double control In the 
Bihar side the District Board, Saran, allots the ghat to a contractor 
"by auction while m opposite side it is done by die Distnet Board of 
Pallia There is mutual understanding betv.een die contractor of 
both sides A passenger crt^sing die Gogra from north to south Ins 
•to pay loll to die contractor of Uiiar Pradesh 

Gongd —The Ganga flows for a very short distance in the southei n 
part of Saran But commercial importance of the river borne traffic 
of the Ganga is comparatively greater dian the other rivers The 
'reason is that bulk of die commodities consumed in Saran are 
imported from Patna, mz, grains, groceries, fuel, oil and coal 
"^Vheat and vegetable oil arc generally brought by rail from die 
western pan of India Salt is imported from Rajasthan via Patna 
Some commodities of the Western India are also brought via Buxar 
The important ghats of the Ganga in Saran are Maharajganj 
SherpuT, Donganj Duman Dighwara Pahleza and Sonepur 

Boats carrying goods of Western India anchor at Maharajganj 
or Sherpur and coming from the eastern side at Dighwara A few 
years back Don^^y was an. important place Cor n.verhome. traffic 
Imt due to change in the river course of die Ganga it is now replaced 
by Dighwara Sand of Sone river is in great demand for construe 
tion of houses Though Donganj is just opposite to the river Sone 
yet owing to change in the nver course and want of the facility for 
transport by rail, boats carrying sand generally anchor at Dighwara 
ghat and from there it is transported by rail Two miles upstream 
from Donganj is Sherpur ghat where passengers cross die Ganga for 
A.tTah But boats loaded with sand, gram, kerosene oil coal and 
grocery anchor at Dighwara The freight charge of a boat from 
Patna to Dighwara for coal grim and kerosene oil and sand is Rs 5 
Rs 2 8-0 and Rs 2 respectively 

Pahleza Ghat is imder the administration of the North Eastern 
Railway Passengers as well as goods to and from Patna cross the 
nver generally by the steamer Due to the vanation m the water 
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le^el of Uie Oanga the ghat has to be shifted from place to place 
Daring runs tJje ghal is sJiifted to Banivar Chak nhich is connected 
^vitli Clnpra by a metalled road and the regular bus service run 
betsveen Chapra and Pahleza Ghat Boat traffic of the ghat is also 
hea\7 specially during die Sonepur fair Regular boats ply to and 
from Piiileziglnt 'Mahendrughat Ramghat and Antaghat in Patm 

But i\ith the suspension of the Indian General Steam Navigation 
Company from January 1958 whicli had regular steamer service up 
and doivn in tlie Ganga and Gogra throughout their course aJon*»- 
tlie district starting fiom Digha Ghat ivith a terminus at Burhraj in 
Gorakhpur distiict tlie river borne traffic of the district Ind suffered 
-i Jot Before tJie extension of the Bengal and North Uesteni Railway 
now the Nortli Eastern Railway from Hajipur to Katihar the 
passengers traffic by steamers from Saran to Bengal and 4ssam wais 
considerable A casual steamer service managed by the Ganga 
Brahmaputra AVatei Transport now plies to and from Patna and 
Chapra ghat but without a laige number of regular steamer service 
the situation could not improve 

The Dalia and Main rivers are also navigable to a certan exten'- 
by country boats dunng the rainy season The former river was 
about three decades before navigable by large boats as far as Siswan. 
all the year round except m very dry years but the damming up 
of the stream for purposes of irrigation and the increase of cultiva 
non of boro rice in its bed bad Jed to the siJtmg up of the river 

Ferries 

Numerous important femes cross the Ganga Gandak and Gogra 
rivers and maintain communication with the nei^fibounng districts 
The principal femes on Uic Ganga are from I^hleza to Kurji in 
Patna from Panapur to Nasnganj in the same district from Dorjganj 
to Bingawxin m Shahabad and from Telpa to Emavvana On the 
Gogra those most used are from Revclganj to Clnku Toh from 
Manjhi to Gink Diara from Domaigarb to Gopalnagar in BaIJn 
and from Darault to Gosainpur in the same district On the Gandak 
there are four important femes leading to places in Mu/afTarpur 
VIZ from Tfiarah Hannbandha to Reua from Barway and Oarihara 
to Basant from Hasanpur Bania to Sohagpur and from Sarangpur 
Saguni to Sohansi Ghat and there are three principal femes leading 
to places in Champaran \iz from Dymana to Rampurvva from 
Salimpur to Cobindganj and from Satiar Ghat to Dhekalia 

Boats 

There arc several kinds of boats m general use on die Saran 
rivers TJic larger boau are tlic ulanh vvhidi has a long narrow 
bow overhanging tlie water the melm which has a broad bluff Imu 
ami the palatli (also called m Saran kalra) a broad beamed boat 
drawing but little water the sides of which arc formed of planks 
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cvetlapping each othei in other avoids it is cUnker buiU Among 
smaller boats may be mentioned tlie ordinary dingt, and pansuht, 
ivhich has a round bottom but can ply in shallow ivater 

Civil Avia i ion 

The district is not connected by the regular air route Theie 
are two landing grounds one at Chapra and the other at Hathiva, 
ixhere small aeroplane lands 

Postal Communication 
Post Offices 

W\ the post offices of the district are undei the jurisdiction of 
the Saran Postal Division with its lieadquarters at Chapra For 
adniinistratue purpose the Siipemitentlent of the Saran Postal 
Division IS the head authority and is assisted by three Inspectors 
Chapra and Siwan are the chief receiving and disbursing post offices 
nhich control all the sub post offices of tiie district Besides 
Chapra and Siwan there are 51 sub offices and 404 branch offices in 
the dismct The branch post offices sene the nearby Milages 
besides those m which they are located The mails are delivered 
dail) or penodically m the Milages by postmen employed m these 
post offices At all post offices including branch post offices postage 
stamps postcards and envelopes are sold ind money-orders received 
and issued At sub-offices postal savings banks and national savings 
certificitcs booths are run The mails are ctnicd by various railuay 
line!) buses and in some cases by postal runners The volumes of 
letters handled during 1956 57 were 6 34 273 as agamst 4 09 112 in 
1955 56 The figures of the amount of savings banks deposits weic 
Rs 9182 592 5 9 and withdrawals Rs 77 40 946 6 1 m 1956 57 as 
against Rs 9018 493 14 3 and Rs 70 15 781 2 6 respective!) in 
1955 56 Tlie figures under national savings certificates issued and 
distliargcd in 19o6 57 are Rs 6 65 90a and Rs 1 98 687 respectively 
as against Rs 2 36 695 and Rs 1 24 327 respectively in 1955 56 The 
unount of money-order received and issued during 1956 57 vras 
Rs and Rs 6D95H1 respective!) as atnmst 

Rs 2 98 082 and Rs 64 83 684 respectivrl) in 19 >5 50 

TeLFCR/VPIIS 

Tlieie arc 42 combined post and tclegrapli offices including 
Chapra and Siwan These telegraph offices arc at \mnaur \mlai 
Bantapur Darauli Barliaria Basantpur Bhore Chairpoux Damili 
Diraunch Digln\ara Fkma Damlpur Gangpur Siwan (.arli Manjlii 
Garin Guthm Gopalganj Hathwa Ilussaingaiij Kaie)a kiijlina 
Mainrajqanj Mairwa Hheldo Manjln Marfiowrah Masfirakh 
Mirganj Mustafabail Na-jrili Na^agaou Pachnikhs Par^a Revel 
ganj Sasaimisn /cradu Soncmir I araya and Digliwa Duhauh 
1 tlegrapli ofnccs arc also located at the various stations of the North 
1 astern Railw ays 
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Teupiionfn 

All tilt abo\cmemioned 42 combined poit and telegrapli offices 
ba\e teleplione facilities There ire 7 public call offices at Chapra 
Snvan Gopalgnnj Afalnrajganj Mii^nj and 7endai The CInpra 
telephoiit e\clnnqe office is the mam cxciniige office and all the tails 
of tilt othei SIX stations arc being put through by it It has a direct 
link sMth MuzafFarpur and Patna The Chapra telephone exchange 
office IS also connected with the rest of India b> inland trunk 
exchanges The average daily trunk call at Chapra is GO and at 
Sn\an 12 The cills of the other offices aie negligible 

Jiadio nud ?I ircle%s 

The distnct has altogether 1 012 radio sets in lOjG j 7 as against 
961 in ini'! 56 Of these 934 art owned bj domestic uses 47 b> 
various educational institutions I’ublic Relations Department of the 
Government of Bihar has distributed 200 radio sets m the district for 
the benefit of rural population and special rural programmes m the 
regional language are broadcast from the Patna station of All India 
Radio The licenses for the use of radio sets are issued by the local 
post office on behalf of the Government tf India The yearly license 
fee IS Rs I a per set 

There are three wireless stations m the district each at the 
suMivisional headquarters of Sadar Siuan and Gopalganj But they 
have been sec up exclusively for administrative purpose since 1946 
Orcamsatiov of Owners and Evipeoizes 

The organisations of owners and employees in the field of tnns 
port and communication do exist in the district but on a very limited 
scale There are associations of bus ovvners. and employees m the 
district- The Bus and Tnick Owners Association Chapra is run 
by a Board of 7 members out of which 4 are its executive members 
and tlie rest 3 are Secretary President and Joint Secretary Tiie- 
Bus and Truck Employees Association of Chapra consists of 10 mem 
bers out of which 6 are its executive members and 4 as President 
^hce President Seaetary and Assistant Secretary The associations 
are not very active 

The rickshaw pullers have an association of their ov n in Chapra 
In this association there are 16 membeR including the President and 
Secretary There is also an association of die employees of tamtam 
m which there are 13 membeR including the President and Sc-cretary 
All these associations are unregistered 
A Review 

There has been a great improvement in the communications of 
the tlisinct in the last decade and particularly for roadwavs and 
railways There has however been a decline in waterborne traffic 
and the closure m 1958 of the Steam Navigation Company which 1 ad 
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been plying cargo and passenger boats for over a centurty has not >ct 
been replaced The Steam Navigation Company gave out that they 
could not run the line economically and tire partition of the country 
in 1*^47 and the creation of East Pakistan created special problems foi 
them The matter has been under investigation of both the vState 
and Central Governments There is no apparent mote to fill up 
the vacuum m the private sector Water transport by poiver gnes a 
quicker connection with the neighbouring districts of Shahabad and 
Patna 

In spite of the improiement of the roadways tlierc ivill be fuitJier 
provision for more and better roads in the Second and Thud Tire 
Year Plans The present mileage, distribution and condition of the- 
roads cannot be said to be adequate A-t the present there is practi 
cally only agricultmal economy in a district and there are hundreds 
of villages sshich do not have a road connecting to the neaiest mam 
artery The agricultural produce cannot be reached quickly to the 
nearest primary markets The wastage of man pou er Cor reaching 
the agricultural commodities to tlie nearest pi imary market is colossal 
A pail oC bullocks and on the aierage a couple of men Inie to wait 
several days if a cartload of grains or sugarcanes lias to be taken to 
the market oi the sugar mills Unless and until every village is 
connected vsiih the ncaiest main artery the agricultural economy 
of the district cannot improve We have to \ isuahse a mi\€d economy 
for the district to stop her lopsided development No indusiriaUsa 
tion can thrive vsithout proper roads The difficulty of getting the 
basic materials like 5tone<hips bitumen etc would be partially 
solved by the quicker connecting link with South Bihar 

The problem of a competition between the three ways of 
communication, water, road and railivays has not risen so far The 
railways have not opened up new lines and the chronic oiercroivding 
of the railivays with passenger and ^oods traffic go against tJie tfieorj 
of any competition It is difliculi to visualise in the near future any 
large increase in the number of passenger and gowls tram The 
solution of the problem of rcacJiing increased output to the luiikets 
and the growing passenger traffic to their destination will have to 
be loimd more m the roadways and waterways This distnet with 
an extensive area, the highest density of jxipulation within the State 
and a very close land use, needs more Facilities for comniimication anti 
any largescalc development programme will have to substantially 
depend on the development of communications 
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Male 

Female 

3 018 

392 

3 660 

5 015 

84 

254 

sources— 


Male 

Female 

24 847 

7 660 

34 613 

50 098 

1 922 

I 726 


(3) Transport— 

Self>eaniing persons 
Non-eaming dependents 
Earning dependents 


Self supporting penons 
Non earning dependents 
Earning dependents 

Thus from the perusal of the aboiementioned figures it is 
apparent that the number of economically actne persons is not 
considerable Out of the total population onl) 9 23 194 persons 
are self supporting and 17 288 earning dependents or number of 
such penons comes to about 30 per cent The rest 70 per cent 
population are entirely dependent on the economically actiie 
persons But the statement seems to be paniaJly true since m the 
figures the housewives whose roles are not insignificant have not 
been included in the category of the «:onomicaJly active persons 

The district being predominantly agncuJtural the pressure on 
the soil IS enormous So far as indusmes are concerned the census 
of 1951 mentions that there were 50 nee flour oil and dal mills 
3 distiUenes and brewenes 8 sugar and gtir mills and 3 ice-cream 
candy and cold storages which had been registered under the Factones 
Act, The total number of persons employed in tliese industnes 
were 3 820 The other big factories which were registered under 
the Factories Act were one brick lime tile and surkhi industrj 
2 soap factones 5 general engineenng 1 eleclncal generation 
^d transmission factory and in 19ol their total strength of employees 
in them vvas onl) 585 Apart from the factones registered under 
the Factory Act there were 3 591 textile establishments and the people 
loyed m these small scale industnes were 8 778 as whole umers 
^nd 253 as part tuners. The total strength of non textile establish 
pnts war J afforded engagement of 3 575 persons 

AU these industries gave employment to 17 011 persons 

From die anal)'sis of the foregoing statement it can be safely 
A tliat die existing industnes of the distnct are far too few and 
never absorb the surplus of such people who could be utilised 
couW n jjfjstries Under the present condition agriculture is 
in het^y supporting an) considerable increase of die population 
incapao*' ® j^ateriaj reduction in the standard of living 

,snlhout ® lugtu There is a heavy wcightage for agncul 

sshich w au does not make this distnct sclf-suprwning 

turalecon^y distnct produces barely sufficient food for 

As discuss^ ' guts depend on the import of cereals 

jts own bounng distncts The picture thus drawn is far 

bom tne b 
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from satisfactory Apart from Uie landless labourer whose condi 
tion at present is not very sound, the rest of the agncultural 
community normally enjoy a lc\el slightly abose subsistence and are 
capable to ^vithstand a season of scarcity for a short time Unscienti- 
fic fragmentation of holdings, dependence of agriculture on the freak 
of nature and unscientific indigenous method of cultivation stand on 
the ^vay Some improvements, no doubt hate been made by tlie 
State Goiemment but any phenomenal diange in the incidence of 
- agriculture cannot be expected quickly 

The total number of persons dependent on commerce m 1951 
was 87,623 out of which 27,129 persons uere economically active and 
60,494 uere non earning dependents Thus on the whole about 
3 per cent of the population are dependent on commerce The chief 
commodities for import are rice salt cloth coal and kerosene 
oil while chief commodities for export are potatoes sugar and 
mustard seed Saltpetre which formed one of the chief commodities 
for export m the third quaner of the nineteenth century has receised 
a great set back due to foreign substitutes 

The number of persons dependent on transport was 12 423 out 
of which 3 478 were economically active and 8 675 were non-eaming 
dependent members Thus about 4 per cent of the population were 
dependent on transport. In other semces and miscellaneous sources 
36 155 persons were economically acti\e while 87,711 were non 
earning dependents thus on the whole about 4 per cent were 
dependent on other services and miscellaneous sources Taken as 
a whole 2 92,194 persons were non agricultural classes out of which 
86 460 were economically active and 2 05,734 were non-eammg 
dependents or only 29 5 per cent were economically active and 69 5 
per cent were non-eaming dependents 

Thus both in agnculture and non-agricuUure pursuits the 
picture drawn above is far from satisfactory In. both the sectors 
the number of non earning dependents is about 3 3 times greater 
than the economically active persons It is strange that the house 
l^flves have not been considered economically active population 
Their contnbution in the family life in terms of money means a lot 

It uould not be out of place to mention here that the people 
of Saran are adventurous and enterprising Emigration affords a 
partial relief to the pressure on soil Much of the emigration is 
seasonal occurring about the end of November and lasting for three 
or four months The people of Satan are found almost in all parts 
of India The average annual money-orders paid in Saran comes to 
more than Rs 5 crores the greater part of which comes outside the 
district. 

Level of Prices and Wages 

There has been an enormous increase m the level of once 
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tCONOMIC I RENDS 

I IMMIIOOD PATTiRS 

I itjxtnit t/nptci <ni miiicHiiic irtnds uiJl iniiinify mtiii i 
•ctrnm unotiiu of jejKtJtiou of the co\cn»c in some othci <hapt(.r> 
lUil this tniinoi be htljicd \s intiuioiit<l befou aTncnJinrt is the 
iinm occupation of the district 1 rom tJic i>enisal of the difFercni 
Census Rejxirts from 1S9I to 1931 Swrey ond Se/llemetit Operations 
of 1803 to 1001 and 1915 to J92J and ihe btauuical Account of Bengal, 
Volume \l It apjicaTs tliat the Usctihood pattern of the district has 
more or less remained at i point uherc it nos about half a century 
before In 1891 about 83 |>er cent of the population utre found to 
bt engaged m agrituliurc and pastoral occupations as against 81 per 
cent m 1901 The Surrey and Selllement Opeialtotis oi 1893 to 1901 
mentions lint 81 per cent of the total population of Saran or just 
oser two million souls are entirely tlepemlent on agriculture as a 
means of li\elihoo<l A qinner of a million of tliese base no land 
at dl or only minute plob and arc practically dependent on the svages 
of labour Another quarter of a niilhon have small holdings not 
exceeding two acres on the avenge of each family I liere are pure 
cultn’ators vsho only work in their own Helds 

In the census of 1911 80 per cent of the population were 
enumerated as dependent on agricuftiire as against 90 I per cent in 
1921 The Census Report of 1931 docs not classify the figures of 
non working dependents of each and every group ne\ertlieless it 
gives light on the occupational trends of the district According to 
tlie census report out of tlic total population 10 00 424 were working 
persons (including working tlependcnis and persons hav ing subsidiary 
occupations) of which 399 were engaged in agriculture The census 
of 1941 does not mention the figures for occupations 

According to 1951 census out «f the total population of 3/ 55 144 
90 per cent of the population or 28 62 950 souls were found to be 
dependent on agriculture In 1951 census the hveZihood classes have 
been distributed into eight classes ami furdier each livelihood class 
into three sub-classes 

The agricultural livelihootl classes iiere distributed as follons — 


Agricultural classes 

Male 

Female 

(1) Self supporting persons 

(2) Non-cammg dependenb 

(3) Earning dependents 

5 99 •’82 

7 I8GI3 

3/ *>04 

2 46 09G 

1^32 718 

31 037 

Total (28 64 9o0) 

13 55 099 

15 09 851 
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Further the agricultural classes have been divided into four 
categones They are as folloivs — 

(1) Cultivators of land -wholly or mainly o^vned and their 
dependents— 

Male Female 

Self supporting peisons 4 84,467 1,89,315 

Non-eaming dependents 5,67,340 9,71,309 

Earning dependents 28188 25 202 

(2) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 

dependents— 

Male Female 


Self supporting persons 

32,967 

14,494 

Non-eaming dependents 

39 246 

66,842 

Earning dependents 

2,832 

2 574 

(3) Culti-vating labourers and then dependents— 



Male 

Female 

Self supporting persons 

77.000 

41,247 

Non-caming dependents 

1.09,810 

1,90,109 

Earning dependents 

5,986 

3,112 

(4) Non-cuItivating oivneis of land agricultural 

rent receivers 

and their dependents— 

Male 

Female 

Self supporting persons 

2,848 

1,040 

Non-earning dependents 

2217 

4,458 

Earning dependents 

203 

149 

Non agncuUural classes have 

been divided into four categories 

They are as follows — 

Male 

Female 

(1) Self-supporting persons 

60.290 

17 526 

(2) Non-eammg dependents 

84.279 

1,21,455 

(3) Earning dependents 

3,585 

5 059 

Total (2 92,194) 

1.48.154 

1,44,040 

(1) Production (other than cultivation)— 


Self supporting penons 

Male 

Female 

13,217 

3 935 

Non-eaming dependents 

20,890 

30,964 

Earning dependents 

911 

1,365 

(2) Commerce- 

Male 

Female 

Self-supporting persons 

19,208 

5,539 

Non-eaming dependents 

25,116 

35,378 

Earning dependents 

668 

b714 
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Dtstncc Archives, Chapra, indicate ilic Ictcl of prices and ^\aces In 
1790* Uie commonest sort of the nee sold at 71^ seers, isheit at 
85J- seers and Janira at 135 seers per Companj s rupee In 1868 
the iNcngc price of nee w-as 22| seen, in 18C0, 15 seers 5 chhaiacks, 
m 1870. 20 seers 1 chhatacb, in 1871-72, 19 seers 8 chhaiacks, and m 
1872-73, 16 seers 6 chhataU, per nipce Similarly wheat in 1867 
was at 19 5/12 seers, m 1869 at 19 5/12 seers, in 1871 at 20 seers 

5 chhaiacks and m 1872, at 15 sects 5 chhaiacks, per nipce Barley 
rras sold at 27 seers 5 chhaiacks per nipce m 1871, and at 27 seers 
7 chhaiacks tn 1872 

The Collector in lus Administration Report for 1873 selects 
tuo marts Chapra and Siuan and gnes the average prices of the 
pnncipal grains for the jears 1871 72 and 1872 73 as folfous — 
Common nee— 

Jn 1871-72 at Chapra 203 seers per nipee, at Siuan 194 
In 1872-73 at Chapra 17 5 Seers nipce, at Siuan 15 8 
Pulscs- 

In 1871 72 at Chapra J93 seen per rupee, at Siuan 18 3 
In 1872 73 at Chapn 15 seen j^r ni^e, at Sm-an 14 0 
Wheat- 

In 1871*72 at Chapra 201 seers per rupee at Siuan 20 9 
In 1872 73 at Chapra 14 7 seers per nipee, at Siuan 15 3 
In 1872 73 at Chapra 113 seers per nipee, at Snvan 12 1 
Barley- 

In 1871 72 at Chapra 28 5 seers per nipee at Siuan 26 5 
In 1872 75 at Chapra 28 ! seers per nipee, at Siuan 23 3 
Indian com— 

In 1871-72 at Chapra 24 8 seers per rupee at Siuan 23 5 
In 1872 73 at Chapra 28 6 seers per nipee at Siwan 262 

These figures could well be compared with later figures 
The last District Gazetteer of Saran, published m 1930, mentions 
that in 1928 nee sold at an average of seers to the rupee at 
Chapra, 6 seers 15 chhaiacks at Mnganj and 4 seers 14 chhaiacks at 
SiWM at the same places makai (xnaire) sold at 9 seers 9 chhaiacks, 

10 seen 6 chhaiacks and seers respecuvely In 1927 nee averaged 

6 seen at Chapra, 6 seen 7 chhaiacks at Mirganj and 4J seers at 
Snvan, while mafeoi sold on an average at seer, 10 seer^ 

11 chhatach and seers, respectively, at the same centres Maize 
and nee are the staple food crops of the district 

The District Census HandBook, 1952 gives the niling pnees 
dunng the decade 1941 to 1950 The figures of pnees are given 

■ • The figures hav- b«cn^en from the Hunters 5/a/ijr/cfli Account of Bengal 

(Saran Distncl) page 270 pubLshed in 1877 
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Biocthlfviise Th« average yearly price o£ nee, wheat and gram is 
guen below — 

(Fnce per maund) 


Year Rice Wheat Gram 

(Medium ) (Red ) 


Year 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

P 

1941 

5 

8 

0 




3 

4 

8 

1942 

6 

4 

Si 




4 

9 

9 

1945 

16 

3 

61 

16 

8 

3i 

10 

4 

H 

,1944 

12 

IS 

lOi 

13 

10 

10 

10 

1 

3 

1945 

13 

9 

4 

11 

6 

0 

8 

7 

8 

1946 

15 

12 

0 

IS 

13 

4 

11 

9 

8 

1947 

15 

8 

5 

12 

I 

H 

15 

12 

3 

1948 

21 

10 

0 

26 

12 

0 

14 

8 

8 

1949 

23 

15 

4 

23 

6 

8 

14 

10 

0 

1950 

29 

12 

0 

25 

7 

8 

18 

3 

4 


From the figures mentioned above it is apparent that the price 
o! loodgrains had increased tremendously In 1950 during the 
cruaal period of October nee was even sold at 44 rupees per maund 
After 1950 the same trend svas noticeable m the prices of foodgrains 
There had been failures of crops m 1956 57 and 1957 58 and m 
order to arrest the rising pnees of foodgrains the Government had 
no other ahematne but to open fair pnee shops where urheat rvas 
sold at Rs 14-8 0 per maund In July, 1958, there were 1,303 fair 
pnee shops and 13,64,138 maunds of wheat and wheat seeds were 
distributed. 

In the past agncultural wages were mostly paid m hind There 
are frequent references of agncultural wages in the Old Corres 
pondence Volume which tbroii a good deal of light on the condition 
of labourers Regarding the wages of da) labourers it appears from 
a letter, dated the llih April 1834, that the Nuntyas were emplojed 
at Rs 2-4 0 per aibic feet on contract Daily coolies were aiuilable 
and the daily ivages were 5 pice, 4 pice and 5 pice per man, woman 
and bo), respeciiiely From a letter, dated the 12fh September 
1820 from the Officer Incharge of the Champaran Light Infantry, to 
the Judge and Magistrate, rl appears that tlie wag® is ere comparatively 
clieapcr at that time tlian 1834 - 

The Surrey and Settlement Operations of 1893-1901 tnenuons 
that wages were aaually paid m kind thougli for the purpose of 
convenience they had been calculated in rupees and annas The 
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• onlinnr)' v-agcs for tamni (digging) ivas three local seers of grain 
and one seer of soltu per day, The money value of them tvas about 
two annas. Ploughmen and ordinary male labourers got about three 
annas per day. For irartspfanting, necessary m case°of paddy and 
marua, the rates were slightly higher than those for ordinary agricul- 
tural labourer^ but their money t*aliic hardly exceeded two annas per 
diem. The tvages for weeding and for carting manures were one and 
a half anna per labourer employed. For harscsiing operations, pay- 
ment tsTis made by giving the labourer a share of the produce; tlie 
share -varied from one-sixteenth to one-tu-entieilj. The avera^-e 
earning for Irrigation was one and half annas p^ day. The sv-ages 
of die watchman, the blacksmith and others indirectly interested in 
the crop came to about one-fortieth of the produce. The>' were 
alwap paid in kind. 

Rc^rding the airrent trages the last District Gazetteer pub- 
lislicd in 1930 mentions that “Skilled carpenters cam rtipce one 
a day and the less skilled about 14 annas. Masons get 12 annas and 
blacksmiths from 10 annas to 14 annas. Ploughmen and ordinary 
male iahourcix gencraiiy get 12 annas a day and women and children 
half that amount A can Is hired for Rs. 2 a day. Domestic servants 
are usually paid about Rs. 4 a month trith food and clothings besides. 
Syor (grooms^ get Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 a month and sweepers Rs. 7, 
dliobies (washermen) are paid 8 annas for 20 articles, and a barber 
gets one anna a shasii 

The above figures are considerably higher than those ascertained 
at tlie s\age<ensus in 1924; and the latter again were from 95 per 
cent (in the case of blacksmiths and carpenter^) to 38 per cent (in 
the case of unskilled daily labour paid in cash) higher than the figures 
recorded at the wage census of 1916. The statement showing daily 
rural stages taken during the wage-ccruus of i9I6 and 1924 was as 
follows 

In 1916 unskilled labourer when paid in cash earned daily 
annas as against annas 41 in 1924 and in kind 
seers and 3 seers rcspectiVe/y. Tfie skiffed black- 
smiths earned 4 annas and 6 pics in 1916 as against 
8 annas and 9 pies in 1924, carpenters 4 annas and 6 pies 
in 1916 as against 10 annas and 3 pies in 1924, gharmia 
5 annas in 1916 as against 8 annas and 6 pies in 1924. 
and ploughmen get 2 annas and 9 pies in 1916 as against 
4 annas and 6 pies in 1924. 

From 1930 to 1945 that is up to the close of the Second ^Vorld 
^Va^ the level of rvages practically remained stationary though the level 
of price after 1942 as mentioned before shoived an up^vard tendency. 

The soaring prices of food crops after 1945 did not aJTect agricul- 
tural labourers adversely as they were generally paid in kind. After 
1945 the -wages of both skilled and unskilled labourers began to rise 
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and practically doubled The figures o£ uages as mentioned m the 
Bihar Statislical Hand book, 1954 are given below - 
Skilled Labourers 

Rs a p 

2 8 0 
2 7 8 
2 3 8 


2 8 0 
2 0 9 
1 15 8 

Field Labourers 

1 7 7 
1 4 0 
I 1 8 


0 14 II 
0 11 1 
0 9 2 


0 13 4 
0 n 1 

0 9 0 

Supply of labour —The cultivation of the hhadat, aghani and rahi 
crops affords almost continuous work to labourers from about the 
end of May when tamni or the preparation of the land for bhadat 
crops begins until the end of October From the beginning of 
November and December labourers subsist on the produce of their 
owm bhadai fields and on earnings by working on others farm During 
the next months they earn by cutting paddy At this time there 
IS an exodus of labourett in search of employment and returning for 
the agncultural operations which commence with the break of the 
monsoon Running into debts at i high interest is common at tins 
time The ma/ia;au deducts 5 per cent of the principal at the time 
of making loan towards the first interest or makes a short payment 
which the borrower has got to accept 

The District Gazetteer, published m 1930 mentions that In 
1906 m enquiry was held into the labour supply of Bengal and it 
was then ascertained that Saran was the first district in the then 
provance of Bengal to reach the point when it could not maintain 
Its populauon The people of Satan appeared to be w ell aware of tlic 
benefits to be derived from employment in industnal centres and 


Carpenters— 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Blacksmiths— 

1953 

1954 

1955 


Men— 

1953 

1954 

1955 
Women— 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Children— 

1953 

1954 

1955 
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then, as now, a longer number titan from most of other districts 
sought employment in those centres spontaneously”. The seasonal 
migration still affords some relief to tlie labourers of the district. 

The tvages of village artisans and of field labourers are, however, 
generally paid in kind and at the time of hars'esting and threshing, 
the labourers are given one bundle out of 21 bundles cut and one 
passeri (5 seers) out of ever)’ 21 passeries threshed. For threshing, 
ns also often for ploughing, the cultivators adopt mutual aid, one 
man lending his bullocks one day and getting his neighbour’s the 
next. So far as the village u'ashcrmen and barbers and potten are 
concerned they are also paid in kind during the period of harvesting. 
So far as the washermen arc concerned they usually receiv'e standing 
crops of 5 dhurs of land at the period of harvesting with a long laggi 
of 12 hatlis (cubits) whicli is equivalent to one katha per adult 
female member of the family. The village barbers also get the 
same amount of land per adult male member of the family. The 
vv-ages of Uie potters undenvent a great change as they generally get 
cash for their carthcnu'arc. During ceremonial occasions like the 
sacred thread ceremony or sradh they generally get 20 seers grains 
along with fooding and clothing. 

ACRtCULTURAL LABOURERS. 

There is no doubt that the agricultural labourer has received 
very small attention in comparison^ to the industrial labourer in 
Bihar. This district is no exception. But this is not peculiar to 
the Stale of Bihar alone but is general for the different States in the 
Indian Union. 


An Agricultural Labour Enquiry ^vas undertaken in 1949 by tlie 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India. The enquiry was con- 
ducted in 806 village of the Indian Union selected on a stratified 
random sampling basis, leaving out only tlie villages with a populau'on 
of less than 100 penons. Eighty of the villages selected were from 
Bihar. It will be of interest to note Uiat the enquiry' was conducted 


in two stages. In the first suge, each sampled village ivas surv’eyed 
with respect to population, number and classification of families, 
land utilisation, yield of crojK, livestock, etc. In the second stage, 
about 50 per cent of the agricultural families randomly selected in 
each sampled village was subjected to scrutiny in respect of certain 
characters, such as, income, employment, consumption, expenditure, 
indebtedness, etc. An agricultural labour family iv'as taken to be 
one where either the head of the family or 50 per cent or more of 
the eamen reported wage paid or hired agricultural labourer as their 
main occupation, that is. the occupation m which they were engaged 
• — more of the total number of daj-s worked by them 


for 50 per cent c. . - -i 

nrevious year. The daja coUected m the intensive fiunily 
fuX rSalK the V=ar from March. I9S0 to Febrnary. 1951. The 
Emulation census of 1951, it may be ment.ontd here, roughly 
^°hronised with the Agricultumi Labour Enquiry. 
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Some tentative conclusions could be draim as to how the agricul 
tural labour in Bihar fares from the data thro^vn up by the survey 
of the 80 villages in Bihar The area_o£ the 80 villages ivas 49,120 
acres (of which 7,171 acres were not taken note of as they belonged 
to persons residing outside the sampled villages) and a population of 
52 471 persons comprised in 9,556 families, of which 1,228 families 
of agricultural labourer tvere intensively surveyed 

These conclusions could apply to the villages m this district 
generally From the data collected in the enquiry the village area 
comes to 614 acres, the village population is 656 persons, the village 
density of population per square mile is 684 and the average number 
of persons per femily is 5 5 Tliese features are almost at par ivith 
the data throivn out by the village population census of 1951 
According to the population census the village area per village is 
626 acres, the village population 526 persons, the village density of 
population 537 persons and the average number of persons per 
family is 5 2 Excepting for Chotanagpur area the data could almc«t 
be said to be of one pattern for the normal villages in North and 
South Bihar 

According to the population census agriculturists with their 
dependents constitute m the rural area 90 6 per cent of the po^lation 
as against 81 1 per cent shown by the Agncultural Labour Enquiry 
in 1949 NoncuUitating owners and non-cultivating tenants to- 
gether constitute 1 5 per cent of the families according to the A L 
Enquiry but only 0 55 per cent according to the population census 
The most remarkable difference is however m respect of the proppr 
tion of cultivators of oivned and unoivned lands Thus while 
cultivators of owned lands constitute 3 7 per cent and the cultivators 
of un-ouTied lands formed 31 I per cent of the total families according 
lo the A L Enquiry of 1949 they with their dependents constitute 
58 5 and 8 9 per cent respectively of the total population according 
to the population census in 1951 The reasons for this difference in 
the two sets of figures are to be found mainly in the differences m 
the definition of ownership of land adopted for Uie purposes of the 
census and the sample survey According to the A L Enquiry, 
owners were those who held land directly from Government and ivho 
had either proprienry right in the land or who were crown tenants 
OT guarantees or tvho tv ere morlgagers tMth possession of proprietary 
rights while the census definition of owmers covered all those who 
held lands on any tenure which earned with it the nght of permanent 
occupancy for purpc«es of cultivation 

Families of agncultural labourers form 37 8 per cent of the total 
families according to the A L Enquiry while according to the 
population census they form only 22 9 per cent of the total rura.1 
population of Bihar A L Enquiry data make out that about GI per 
cent of the agncultural labourers cuUtsate Some lands on thetr own 
account The non agncultural families according to A L Enquiry 
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form 18 9 per cent of the total rural population, to whom traders 
co\cr 3 9 per cent, according to the census figures the non-agricul 
timsts-vMth tlicir dependents form 94 percent of the niral population 
of s\hom persons engaged in commerce form with tlieir dependents 
2 3 per cent ^ 

The A L. Enquiry also indicate lint the size of the family 
depends roughly on us economic sutus The average Size of the 
family among land-ow*ners vras found to be 6 8— it wns C 2 among 
tenants, 5 4 among agncultural labourers with land and 4 3 per cent 
among agncultural labourers without lands This, however, militates 
against the popular idea that the more desttttrte a person is, the more 
children he has 

The A L Enquiry showed that the average size of holdings 
for Bihar vm 4 1 acres as against 7 5 acres for all India, 13 9 acres 
in Madhya Pradesh and 29 6 acres in Saurashtra While the average 
overall size of the lioldings m Bihar worked out at 4 1 acres, it was 
J2 0 acres for land-ouners’ holdings, 5 6 acres for tenants’ holdings 

1 6 acres for the holdings of agncultural labourers with land and 

2 1 acres for the holdings of non-agnculiural families The per 
centage distribution of the holdings in Bihar according to their size 
worked out as follows — 


Size of the holdings 

No 

Acre 

Percentage 

One acre and les 

31 0 

36 

Above one acre but not above 2 5 acres 

25 5 

105 

Above 2 5 acre but not above 50 acre 

20 5 

179 

Above 5 0 acre but not above 10 0 acres 

14 3 

2'! 2 

Above 10 0 acres but not above 25 acre 

7 I 

24 9 

Above 25 acre but not above 50 acre 

1 1 

8C 

Above 50 acre 

05 

105 


Information on employment and unemplojment among 
agricultural labourers vras also collected b) the A L Enquirj Of 
the tot^ hired agncultural labour force m India, men formed 55 per 
cent, v\omen 40 per cent and child labour (under 15) 5 per cent 
The child labour was drawn from the age-group of 10—15 years The 
quantum of employment vaned greatly betv^een attached and casual 
labourers IVhile the attached labourer form 15 per cent and 
casual labourers 85 per cent of the total all India labour force in 
Bihar their proportions were 22 4 per cent and 77 6 per cent 
respectivelj In Bihar adult male agncultural labourer found paid 
employment on an average for 200 da)-s m the year while the adult 
vsoraan agncultural labour found employment on wages for only 
1 10 days m the year 
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Non agricultural work consisted mainly of odd jobs A small part 
of the employment of the agricultural labourers ivas for non- 
agricultural ivork Non agncultural work consisted mainly of casual 
engagements like carrying loads, repairing and building of houses, 
driving carts or rickshaws and employment on public works, etc The 
scope of employment in non agricultural work was rather limited 
For a portion of the year the agricultural labourers were either 
unemployed or self employed It has also to be noted that the 
employment available to the agncultural labourers showed con 
siderable \anation from year to year depending on iveather conditions 
and other natural phenomena If it « a particularly bad year for 
agncultural purposes there will be much lesser chance of employment 
in the fields That is why it is necessary for the State to employ 
the unemployed agncultural labourers m ivorks of public utility, 
for example, making roads, excat^tjng tanks, reclaiming lands, 
cutting jungles, putting embankments to a\oid the prospect of a 
large unemployed population m tunes of Scarcity 

As mentioned before an average agncultural labourer’s family 
consists of 4 5 pereons out of which about 50 per cent are earnere 
Earning daily wages is the normal rule for both the casual and attached 
worken Payment m kind is slightly predominating over cash 
payment 53 2 per cent of the man-days of employment of agncul 
tural labour was paid for in kind, 41 0 per cent m cash and 3 3 per 
cent m cash and kmd Regarding the actual wages the average 
daily svage of a man m agncultural operations worked out roughly 
at Rs 2 02 nP and of ivoman at Rs 1 75 nP On the average it 
may be said, that the normal rate now (1959) is Rs 1 50 nP to 
Rs 2 for an adult male and Re I to Rs 1 25 nP for an adult 
female The wages for harvesting are higher than the wages for 
broadcasting or sowing of seeds or for weeding operations The 
svages are obviously determined by demand and supply and the 
urgency for reaping the crops 

The average annual family income of an agncultural labour 
family in Bihar m 1950 51 ivas found to be Rs 534 The average 
annual consumption expenditure iv'as estimated at Rs 574 There 
AV3S a 7 5 per cent expenditure m excess of the income An analysis of 
the expenditure of the aierage agncultural labour family indicates 
that food consumed svas 899 per cent of the total expenditure as 
against 63 6 per cent of tlie total expenditure in an urban industnal 
»anuly Clothing and fool wear meant only 4 5 per cent of the expen 
diture for an agncultural labour family as against 13 0 of an urban 
industrial family For the items (1) fuel and lighting (2) house rent, 
repairs, and (3) miscellaneous, the agncultural labour family spends 
0 9, 0 9 and 3 8 per cent of the expenditure as against 4 1, 3 5 and 15 8 
per cent respectiiely m an urban industrial family This picture 
shossrs the much poorer condition of the agncultural labourer in 
comparison to the urban mdustnal labourer As much as 90 per cent 
of the total expenditure of the agncultural labour was on food alone 
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and he Iiad practically \cr> little to spend on other basic necessities 
like clothing, housing, lighting etc For 4 5 persons in an agncul 
lural ramily an allouance of only Rs 20 per )ear for clcnhw'' ts 
indeed a very poor compensation His miscellaneous cxpendifure 
consists of items like ceremonials tobacco, pan and liquor An 
agncultural labourer spends practically nothing on liousing or fuel 
and tint shots-s the poverl) of the agncuUitral labourer His house 
in 55 per cent eases consists of one room and in 25 per cent of two 
rooms and the condition of the room is exircmclv poor uitli practically 
no amenities ' ' 

An analpis of the food consumption in an agricultural labour 
famil) slioivs tint their dicLary uas e\ircincly deficient in the calonc 
intake to the extent of 25 per cent of the nonnal daily requirement 
of 3 000 calories 

Regarding indebtedness the A L. Enquiry indicated that 
II 8 per cent of the agricultural labour families in Bihar ^setc m 
debt The total indebtedness among all the agriculiural labour 
families m Bihar could be estimated at Rs IOC crorcs as against 
Rs 80 crorcs for the Indian Union The Enquiry also resealed 
that although feuer families of agricultural labourers s\ho had some 
land iNcrc indebted than the families who had no lands at all yet 
the a^e^agc size of debt per indebted family svas considerably higher 
m the former class than among Uie latter By far the major part 
of the debt tras incurred for consumption and ceremonial expend! 
ture The biggest single source of borronmg sv-as the siljage 
money lenders the sliare of cooperatn-e society being only about 
one per cent. 

Standard of Ljmng 

Regarding malenal condition of the people the last District 
Gazetteer (1930) mentions that At the time of the Cadastral Suney 
elaborate enquiries were made into the condition of the people and 
the profits of agriculture It svas estimated that tlie average family 
consisted of five persons whom it cost in all Rs 75 a year to maintain 
in moderate comfort and that a bolding of 2} acres rvas the nunimum 
that ivould suffice for this maintenance It rvas also found that the 
aaerage size of the holding of die family of pure cultivators u-as 
3 8 acres Cultivators ruth less than this and die landless labourers 
avere ahvays struggling and probably unable e\en to save But this 
was also noted that even in the great famine of 1896 97 this class 
displayed more staying poi\er than might have been expected and 
though they formed 20 per cent of the population the largest number 
of persons relieved in any one day during that famine i\’a5 only 
6 i«r cent of the population of the affected areas 

The abovementioned findings of the cadastral survey in course 
of more than five decades had more or less become obsolete The 
estimate of family expenditure gnen there has increased tremendously 
in the present fast-changing world The average size of holding 
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oi ihc family of pure cuUivaior shown in the cadastral survey was 
5 8 acres but due to unscientific fragmentation of tlie land tlie size 
of holding has much reduced which will be evident from the statistics 
gi\en below — 

Distribution of IfiOO agricultural holdings by size of holdings 
(Based on sample survey of size of holdings, 1952 ) 


Up to 0 5 acre 

Exceeding 0 5 acre and up to one acre 170 

Exceeding 2 acres and up to 3 acres 9^1 

Exceeding 3 acres and up to 4 acres 52 

Exceeding 4 acres and up to 5 acres 25 

Exceeding 5 acres and up to 10 acres 43 

Exceeding 10 acres and up to 15 acres 1 

Exceeding 15 acres and up to 30 acres 5 

Exceeding SO acres and up to 50 acres 1 

Exceeding 50 acres Nil 


According to this sample survey the average size of the majonty 
holdings IS only 0 5 acre and only about 10 per cent and 5 2 per cent 
holdings constitute exceeding 2 and up to 3 acres and exceeding 
5 and up to 4 acres, respectively Though the figures of the sample 
survey cannot be fully relied upon they have their value According 
to the estimation of the cadastral survey 84 per cent of tlie popula 
tion were dependent on agriculture, out of which 64 per cent of 
the population were pure cultivators and 20 per cent labourers 
The total number of culiivaiois was 15,41,694 and labourers 4,81 779 
The total area held by ratyats (including rent free tenants) was 
12 32 545 acres out of v\hich 11 84 545 acres were with the pure 
cultivators and according to the average size of holding of a family 
of five persons of the pure cultivators group vs as 3 8 acres Tiier** 
cannot be any firm conclusion on these figures nor can the figures 
particularly those of the Sample Survey be taken too seriously 

Regarding material condition of the cultivaton the last District 
Gazetteer of 1930 mentions as foUov« — 

' The estimate of family expenditure given here can no longer 
be regarded as accurate but it is probable that the pure 
cultivator is better off now He gets at least tivice as 
much money for his surplus pr^uce if he sells it 
the general o^t of living has no doubt increased but 
there has not been a proportionate increase in wages 
paid in land and most of the services which a cultivator 
has to purchase are paid ' 

This observation still holds good to some extent But it has 
to be borne in mind that there are various factors which contribute 
toivards standard of living The standard of living mainly depends 
on the economic status of the person concerned The standard of 
living of the zammdaxs and big agncultnnsts is comparatively fairly 
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higli By the abolition of zamindan the class of zamindars are now 
rcciucctl to the status of the big ciiltisators The zamindars uho did 
not ln\c large quantities of baKast land have come to the category 
of the middle class people The petty zamindan are distinctly vvonc 
off 

After deduction of the number of the big cultivators there 
remains more than 20 lakhs of jxipulation under cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly owned and their dependents These people 
constitute the middle class and thc) arc the backbone of the district 
AgriCTilture which is the mam source of livelihood is unable to 
cope with the rise in the population and that is why the standard 
of living of middle class agriculturists is low From tlie study of 
some family budgets it was found that 65 per cent or more of the 
income is spent on food and even then the food is neither sufilcient 
nor balanced for the average family unit 

The lot of the landless labourers is rather depressing The 
number of cultivating labourers and their dependents m the census 
of 1951 was 4 27,264 As stated before the landless labourers are 
always struggling for existence and probably unable ever to save 
In the normal season agnculturc affords employment to them for 
eight to nine months and for the rest of the year they are in search 
of employment Tlie wages of these agricultural labourers as 
mentioned before have increased from two annas m 1901 to Rs 1 7*0 
in 1953 But the value of money m course of the last five decades 
has fallen tremendously The landless labourers are now partially 
engaged in pulling ricl^haw taking up jobs as chauhtdars or peons 
and such other jobs 

The standard of living of upper class people with higher income 
in the urban area is high But their number m the district is 
negligible The standard of living of the middle class and the lower 
middle class men in the urban areas could be described to be worse 
than that of those m the rural areas Housing difficulties high rent 
and increased cost of living make their condition difficult The 
rental that the average middle class and the lower middle class men 
have to pay in a month takes about one fifth of their income or even 
After speJidjng money on other necessities of life such as 
education medicine conveyance charge etc they are left with a 
very small margin to fall back on at the time of adversity 

The service holder with an average income of about Rs 100 
per month with an average family of four to five persons can only 
with considerable self denial reach a balance between the income 
and expenditure The result is that in case of prolonged illness 
or due to Social commitments like marriage or sradka there is always 
the need for a loan to be contracted It is only in case of regulated 
life family planning and a subsidiary income by any other member 
of the family that there could be a certain amount of balance to fall 
back on This is also one of the basic reasons for the incidence of 
corruption among service holders 
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It IS interesting to mention that die lot of the class IV officeis 
of the Government and their counterparts in business concerns are 
not as badly off in the urban area as they are expected to be With 
the recent increase in die house allowance they earn about Rs 50 
per month They usually supplement their income by doing some 
work in the morning and evening Their demand for the necessities 
of life IS less than the ministerial oflicers So also the artisans 
medianics and labourers in the urban areas are much better off 
tlian the lower paid clerks and other assistants m the Government 
or business ofiices if an overall picture of the two groups i5 compared 

Articles of Consumption and Family Budgets 
Reganimg the articles of consumption and family budgets of 
the well to-do, the middle and lower classes both in urban and rural 
areas it has to be observed that without a detailed economic survey 
any definite conclusions vvould be hatardous Observations in a 
general way about the budget of die family unit of different types 
have already been made Briefly it may be said that expenditure on 
the bare necessities for animal existence food and cloth consumption 
takes away the bulk of the family budget of the lower and the middle 
classes both m urban and rural areas It is only the well to-do 
persons who can maintain a certain level of comfort The middle 
class family of higher income-group may be said to be living m some 
comfort The modem standard of comfortable living wim a well 
spaced house with amenities adequate and well balanced diet, a 
certain amount of recreational comforts ample or just necessary 
monetary balance to fall back on at tunes of illness or distress cannot 
be applied to the middle or the lower classes in the district Possession 
•of a conveyance, amenities like consumption of electricity etc, 
which are no longer computed to be as luxury items according to 
western standard could only apply to the well to-do But the well 
to-do class also stands at a crossroad now The vanous impositions 
of new taxes which are necessary for building up a Welfare State 
cannot leave the well to-do at their present vantage point much 
Icjivget The State rs •natxi'niWy aronous to brmg m a socia\i5tic pattern 
and to plug the leakages m the taxation structure As mentioned 
before the abolition of zamtndan has done away with a comfortable 
and probably slightly pampered class that had been outgrowing their 
utility The erstwhile zamindars and their children will now have 
to rough out their existence along with the other classes This has 
led to a slight population shift from agnculture to industry Saran 
IS bound to continue her mam agricultural economy for a pretty 
long time but the trends are that if industrial opportunities are 
created there will be no allergy m the people to shift to industry 
Till now the population shift from agnculture to industry or from 
one industry to another is rather feeble It is difficult to foresee a 
reasonable quick radical change m the set up of the present family 
budget of the well ttMlo the middle and lower classes either m 
urban and rural areas IVith the slashing down of the value of 
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money and more a\ailabiliiy of consumer goods, the tendency t\jJl 
be towards a certain amount of upgrading m the lescl of life but 
the old idea of leaving a sizable balance for the progtny will have 
to go There is a v-ast field for utilising the unemployed and 
underemployed human resources in the ninl areas There is, no 
doubt, a \ery sizable population, cither idle or semi idle in the touns. 
and the Milages and they ictjuirc to be better employed A mere 
food production programme cannot possibly, as mentioned before, 
absorb this untapped surplus human population In the niral areas 
the farmers hate not got an ensured market tMtliin bullock carts* 
distance They arc also denied a guaranteed price for their produce 
of the field and there are very Small immediate provision of suitable 
local Stonge facilities So there could be very little of upgrading of 
their otvTi consumption level In the urban areas also the same 
high incidence of unemployment is seen Tiie vast surplus of 
educated or scmi-cducated in the towns are competing for white- 
collared jobs which can liardly make them live with family m bare 
comforts A mixed economy and a slant towards industnalisaiion. 
may bnng in belter results 

Tilts IS unfortunately the position m spite of the fact that a large 
scale emigration is a general feature of the district TJie total 
amount of money-orders paid within the district m 1955 5(3 wtis. 
Rs 3,00,29,231 as against Rs 5,20,04,774 in 1950 57 

EvtPLOtMENT ExCHASCE 

The statistics of registration and employment through the 
Employment Exchange is a good index of the economic trends The 
Employment Exchange at the headquarters of Chapra could not 
be said to be as popular as it might have been Help of the 
Employment Exchange is not invariably sought while filling up 
v-acancies in pnv'ate and public sector Set up as an Employment 
Information Bureau in 1945 at the instance of Government of Indn, 
the section vntis raised to the status of a Distnct Employment Exchange 
m 1949 In 195G it was transferred to the Slate Government The 
lolionmg are the staustics supplied by the Employment Exchange 
for the years 1953 to 1957 — 


Year 

Registra 

tion 

Vacancies notified 


Vacancies filled 

G G 

S G 

Other 

Total 

C G 

S G 

Other Total 

1953 

6520 

1,002 

113 

166 

1.281 

849 

16 

128 

993 

1954 

7255 

744 

330 

50 

1,124 

607 

99 

12 

718 

1955 

4490 

514 

150 

96 

760 

506 

68 

10 

584 

1956 

4626 

409 

300 

39 

748 

279 

145 

9 

43S 

1957 

5140 

290 

188 

52 

530 

154 

68 

5 

227 
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The figures do not show tliat the Employment Exchange has been 
able to fill up the \acuum to any great extent. 

Miscellaneous Occupations 

In a discussion on tlic economic trends it is necessary to make 
a bne£ mention of the employment of the people of the district m 
professions uhich could be lumped under ‘Miscellaneous Occupa* 
tions”. From percentage basis such employed persons form a very 
small quota They, however, with tlieir background of education, 
technical skill or special role that they fill up in the economic 
structure play an important role 

Public Adminctration 

The total number of persons engaged in liealtli, education and 
public administration accoiding to tlie census of 1951 comes to 7,260 
males and 361 females The break up figures arc as follows — 
Occupations Males Females 

(1) Medical and other Health Services— 


Employers . . 

Employees , . 

Independent workers 

6 

304 

676 

4 

178 

104 

Total . , 

986 

286 

(2) Educational Services and Research- 

Employers . . . , , , 

Employees 

Independent workers 

1,380 

8 

63 

12 

Total . . 

1,388 

75 

(3) Army, Navy and Air Force- 
Employers 

Employees . . 

Independent workers 

160 


Total . . 

160 


(4) Police (other than village rvatchmen)— 
Employers . . . , . , 

Employees , * , , , . 

Independent workers 

953 



Total 


953 
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Occupations JVfales Females 

(5) Village officers and servants including 
tillage ivatchmcn— 

Employers 

Employees 240 

Independent tvorkers 


Total 

240 

Employees of Municipalities and Local 
Boards— 

Employers 

Employees 

450 

Independent workers 

Total 

450 

Emploj'ees of the Scare Government— 
Employen 

Employees 

3 005 

Independent workers 

Total 

3 003 

Employees of the Union Government- 
Employers 

Employees 

18 

Independent workers 

Total 

18 

Employees of non Indian Government— 
Emplojers 

Employees 

12 

Independent workers 

Total 

12 


The statistics as they stand show a \ery small number o£ ivomen m 
such employments The number of the employees of the Union 
Government in Samn is shown only as 18 It is not knoivm where 
these 18 persons are employed The number of the postal and 
radis-ay ei^jlo>'ees have been indicated in the Chapter on Communi 
cation 

The Demons employed m public admmistration get some 
amenmes such as free medical faalities and m some living 

quartern The percentage of Government employees nith allotment 
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o! houses is extremely small. Housing is a great problem and many 
have to spend almost one-fifth to one-fourth of their emoluments 
for house rent. The public employees and particularly non-gazetted, 
ministerial officers and Class IV Government employees have their 
separate associations for ventilation of their grievances. The 
associations do not comprise the different sendees but are for 
particular services only. 

Learned Professions. 

Persons included in this group belong to various smaller groups 
vhich are quite distinct from one another. There are autliors, 
journalists, sculptors, architects, photographers, musicians, actors, 
dancers, latvq'crs, doctors, teachers, engineers and priests, etc. The 
District Census Hand-Book, Satan, published in 1056 has included 
them under the services not elsewhere specified. According to the 
District Census Hand-Book, Satan, the number of person engaged in 
the services not elsewhere specified %vas 14,350 males and 6,008 females. 
It also includes domestic services. The break-up figures of persons 
engaged in the learned professions were as follow’s 


Occupations. 


Males. Females. 

(1) Recreation services— 

Employen 


7 

. . 

Employees . . 


65 


Independent w’orkets 


209 

108 


Total . . 

281 

108 

f2) Legal and business service— 

Employen 


n 


Employees 


. 1.276 


Independent ivorkcrs 


513 



Total . 

. 1,800 


(3) Arts, letters and journalism— 

Employers 


2 


Employees 


5 


Independent workers 


26 



Total . 

33 

7 


* (4) Religious, charitable and welfare services— 

Employers . , . . . . 5 

Employees . . . . . . 98 

Independent workers .. .. 766 97 


Total . . 


8G9 


97 
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Law.— An increasing number of persons has been following the 
profession of la^\'. The profession includes practising lawyers, their 
derks, petition -writers, etc. The census of 1951 has given the 
number under legal and business services as 1,800. , There are no 
women in this class. In 1958 the number of advocates and pleaders 
sv’as 186 and of Mukhtears 40. The influence of. the progressive 
members of this class on the society is very considerable. The 
la^vyers are usually in tlie forefront of the political and social fields. 
The Bar has ahvays led public life in Saran and the relationship 
between the Bench and the Bar has been dignified and helpful to 
each other. 

ArtSf letters and /oumohim.— The number of persons engaged in 
arts, letters and journalism in 1951 was only 40 out of which 33 were 
males and 7 females. These professions have not made much 
headsvay in recruitment to thdr folds. The journals are of local 
importance and have a small circulation. 

/Jehgion.— Religion tvas previously a hill time occupation for 
some and the priests and ministers of religion and religious mendi- 
cant, such as sadhus and fakirs were held in great esteem. This 
profession has no-w lost its attraction and is not lucrative. Fewer 
persons are now exclusively engaged in temples and for acting as a 
priest during sradh and marriage ceremonies. The total number of 
persons engaged in religious, riiaritable and -welfare services in the 
census of 1951 was 966 out of which 869 were males and 97 females. 
This class has lost much of their hold on the society. Many of them 
are lacking of real knowledge of the s/iastras and lead a mercenary 
life under the garb of spiritualism. 

Domestic and Personai. Services. 

Persons engaged in the domestic and personal services according 
to the census of 1951 -were as follows: — 


Occupations. 

(1) Services otherwise Unclassified- 

Employers 
Ernpbyewr . . 

Independent svorkers 

Total . . 

(2) Domestic services (but not including 

services rendered by members of 
family households to one another)— 
Employers 
Employees 
Independent workers 


Mals. Females. 



1 

5,651 

2.123 


1,318 

924 

227 

284 


Total .. 1,545 1,208 
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Occupations 

Mala 

Females 

(3) Barbers and beauty shops— 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent workers 

10 

1 b04 

Total 

54 

1,694 

(4) Laundnes and laundry services— 

Employers 

25 

2 

Employees 

50 

2 035 

Independent workers 

2 136 

Total 

2211 

2 087 

(5) Hotels restaurants and eating houses— 

Employers 

11 

11 

Employees , 

108 

Independent workers 

115 

40 

Total 

232 

51 


The penons engaged in the domestic seirices include cook 
indoor servant i\ater earner groom coachman motor driver and 
deaner From the statistics it is apparent that a good number o£ 
females have also found employment Out of the total of 2 753 souls 
1 208 were found to be women The abolition of zamindan has 
affected this class adversely as the zanundais used to maintain a large 
number of domestic servants in their houses Regarding domestic 
servants the old District Gazetteer, Saran, published in 1930 has men 
tioned that Domestic servants are usually paid about Rs 4 a month 
with food and clothing besides The wages of the domestic servants 
axe now Rs 10 to Rs 12 a month or even more with fooding and 
clothmg A part time dai or ayah is engaged even in the family of 
low income group to do odd household work or look after the 
children This is normally prevalent in the high caste families In 
the rural area the dots or maid-servants are paid mostly in kmd but 
m the urban areas they are paid in cash 

Barbers found all over the district used to play a significant role 
in settling marriage and thereby earned a fair commission In Hindu 
families the services of the barbers are required during ceremoiual 
Occasions like marriage sacred thread first hair cutting {mundan) 
^d funeral rite In the rural ar^ they are paid in kind usually 
half a maund per adult member of the family In the urban area 
a barber gets one anna for a shave and four annas for a hair crop 
A Small number of barbers saloons are found in Chapra Siwan 
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Gopalganj, ^^aha^aJganJ, Re\elganj, Sonepur and MarhowTali In 
most cases the otvners are self t\orkers The charge of a saloon is ti\o 
annas per sha\c and six to eight annas for a hair crop The barbers 
are usually Hindus but some Muslims are also engaged m this 
profession 

Like barbers, irashermen are also found all oier the district In 
the rural areas they are usually paid m kind Some iv'ashermen ha^ e 
opened laundnes of someishat low standard m the toi«i5 Regarding 
the iv’ages of the imhcrmen A P Middleton had mentioned m the 
last District Gazetteer that "dhobtes (u'ashermen) are paid 8 annas 
for 20 articles ” But now the) charge tivo rupees or more per 
20 pieces for adult’s cloth and one rupee for 20 pieces for cliildren 

The hotels and restaurants seen m the towns are of a low 
standard and in 1951 emplo)ed only 232 males and 51 females 
They are mostly concentrated m and around the courts The quality 
of food sertice and lodging is \er) poor Hjgiene is more of casualty 
in the concerns 

The penons employed consist of oumers, paid managers, cooks 
and unskilled ivorkers like* ■waiters and boys The owmers usuallj 
serve tlie work of managers also The cooks receive a monthl) salary 
of Rs, 20 to Rs 25 a month with foodmg The salary of the other 
servants vanes from Rs 6 to Rs 15 with foodmg The scale of salary 
*or emoluments is going up 

The hotels and restaurants have their importance as the meeung 
ground of a large number of men evetydaj and vvork as the cleanng 
house for gossips and rumours Their role m soaety is not mcon 
siderable but unfortunately their contnbution is more of the negative 
type being superficial 

The number of tailors is not given in the census of 1951 Their 
number is fairl) large m Chapra and Slv^an All tire towns and the 
thana headquarters have some tailoring shoj» The number of 
tailors IS on the increase This profession is exclusively confined to 
tlie males In Saran the tailors are usually Muslims The number 
of skilled tailors does not seem to be very large The tailoring charge 
for an ordinary shirt vanes from Re Z to Rs 2, while of silken and 
woollen shirt or bushshirt is from Rs»3 to Rs 4 The talormg 
charge of a suit is muclx higher The tailonng of an ordinary suit 
costs°Rs 7 to Rs 10 and that of warm suit from Rs 20 to Rs 30 or 
more 

, Gkserai, Economic CoNi?mov 

The economic condiuon of the persons engaged in domesUc and 
personal services vary from group to group On the whole it may 
be said the ov er all economic condition of a ooracstjc servant, a t:uioT, 
a washerman or a barber has very considerably improved in tlie last 
two decades Their wxiges or cainings have gone up several times 
It IS to be noted that several members of one family of this class 
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ram money Thus a yoving son of a waslientian or a tailor xiiU also 
be ssorking arul earning some monty in his fathers establishment 
Bo)^ as domestic servants are in great demand Itinerant maid 
sersanis who work at sc\cral establishments never go wiUiout jobs 
Even a sweepers family consisting of three earning members will be 
earning more tlian Rs 100 a month TTicir standard of life has not 
been upgraded as much as that of an educated or a scmi-cducatcd 
family All tins has created peculiar economic currents m the society 
A bo) of a cultivator family after some education sticks to the town 
for a white-collared job winch cannot make him live corafortahlj with 
his famil) unless he supplements his income from the field produce 
The chance of cmplojanent for such men in die urban areas is 
growing less when compared to the cliance of employment open for 
tlie professionals like tailon barbers hotel keepers or sw cepers The 
rapidly growing inde\ of urbanisation has a verj favourable opening 
for employment for them than to tlic educated or semi educated 
youtli The domestic scnaces personnel have also an elasticity for 
changing their professions for better cmplojancnt Tor example 
any day they can take to the work of rickshaw puller or driver motor 
dmer cleaner mason painter or a manual labourer Any miliation 
of indusmalisaiion aviU at once affect the personnel of these classes 

The statistics discussed m this chapter were throwm out by the 
Census Operations of 1951 It is expected that there wall be con 
siderable changes in employment statutics under public administration 
in 1061 census The field of public administration m a 
Welfare State is much wader A’’anou5 economic plans have 
been undertaken as Development Projects In order to make the 
Second Eive-Year Plan a success the countryside is being covered by 
ihe Community Development Projects and National Extension 
Servacc Blocks These centres v>ill requixe a great army of both 
technical and non technical personnel 

Bnefiy speaking the National Extension Service and Community 
Development Administration conceived at the end of 1952 has been 
the most remarkable feature in the runl development administration 
since Independence m 1947 The future of the countryside is linked 
up with the implementation of this programme The adramistra 
tion has been given a new outlook and the village has been definitely 
put on the administrativ e map On the organisational side the great 
achievement of the National Extension Service was that it took the 
development programme and its administration right to the village 
The ratyat at his village is expected to get the services of a trained 
animal husbandry man and experts on medicine agriculture co- 
operation and industry The idea is to create an integrated 
development administration at the block level 

The whole of Saran district is being covered gradually by the 
Simultaneously the Village Pan^ayats are being organised 
to function as units of self Government The rejuvenation of vullage 
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administration through these channris can onl^ be possible if there 
arc suitable Block. Dcsclopment Officers, Agricultural Extension 
Officen, Animal Husbandry Extension Officers, Industnal Extension 
Officers, Cooperation Extension Officers, Male and Female Social 
Education OiV>niscrs, Progress Assistants, Village Lciel ^Vo^kc^, 
Gram Sevikas, Medical Oflicers, Compounders, Sanitary Inspectors, 
Lady Health Visitors, Midivivcs and Oi'crsecrs Overnight the large 
array of officers required cannot be found Necessarily for training 
this arm) of isorkcn a hrge number of Extension Training Centres, 
etc, Basic Training Centres and Integrated Course Training Centres 
have been started in ilic State and bqond 

The changed set up of the Revenue Admmistratjon will also 
require a large number of Karamcharis and other personnel The 
scheme of land reforms m India is closely associated with the promo- 
tion of co-operative firming The extension of co-operative [arming 
will also need a trained personnel 

This enormous expansion m the scope of State activaties since 
1951 census has naturall) brought in a much larger number of people 
m cmplo)TnciTt or directly associated with the public administration 
The) Inve not )et been properly enumerated Their number is 
growing rapidly and die next census m IOC! will give us an idea 
of tlieir number Apart from the percentage of these men m the 
public administrative sector their impact on sociei) will be very 
considerable Besides, the employees in public administration under 
the State Govrmment, the number of emplo)ees in public adminis 
tration under die Centre u also going up considerablj Afore Post 
and Telegraph Offices are being opened and there may be schemes 
for extension of raihray transport, trade, banking and insurance in 
the public sector All this will add considerably to the number of 
persons in public administration, cither under die Centre or the 
State 
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Historical Background 

The British stepped in Siran in. 1764 after Shuja ud-daula hid 
Been dntcn from Patna by Major Camac In the AtniAkbari 
It tsas treated as one of the snc Sarkars forming the Suhah or 
protince of Bihar During the reign of Aurangieb and later Saran 
was one of die eight Sa^ars of Subah Bihar • For purposes of 
retenue administration and collection one Anialguzar or revenue 
collector nas m charge of each Sarkar After the grant of Dnvatii 
of the proNinces of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa in August, 1765, the 
actual collection of revenue uas left nil 1772 m die hands of the 
A^ai6 Diwan (Shitab Ray) At first the collections uere left entirely 
to name agency called Nazims or native collectors, it being doubtful, 
as die Council remarked ’‘^Vhether the European servants genenlly 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the civil institutions and the interior 
state of die country to qualify them for the trust ’ But after four 
|ears of this system, it was found necessary to apTOint European 
Supervisors to control die native subordinates m the collection of 
revenue and the administration of civil justice In 1770 a Revenue 
Counal was formed for Bihar with its headquaners at Patna for the 
purpose of supervising the supervisors In 1772 the office of Natb 
Diwan was alwlished and the Company took over the coUecuon of 
the revenue The supervisors were called collectors for the first 
time and placed under the control of a Board of Revenue in Calcutta 
The result of the system was disastrous from every point of view 
In 1774 the European agency wtis again abolished and revenue 
collection was entrusted to Amtb working under a Provincial Council 
at Patna. In 1781 the sj^tem was again changed and the Provincial 
Council was abolished European Collectors were re-appointed in 
each district but they were mere figureheads 

The scheme was over-centralised and soon broke down In 1786 
a more rational scheme was adopted The disincis were now 
organised into regular fiscal units, and the Collector in each distnct 
was made ‘responsible for settling revenue and collecting it Since 
that time the Collector became the pivot of British administration 
m the distnct though some minor modifications have been made 
from time to time 

The changes m the system of revenue administration in 1773, 
1781 and 1786 brought about corresponding changes m the adminis 
tration of justice In 1772 the Diwant Adalat in each distnct was 
in charge of the Collector In 1774 the district courts were placed 

_ * These Sorfcori wre Tirhut Majipur Cbamparan Saran Monghyr Behar , 

Rohtas and Shahahad s .f , 
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jn charge of Indian Officers called AmiU In 1775 a faujdar ^s-as 
appointed in cadi distnet to bnng crimimls to justice But tlie 
Faujdari s)’stcm of 1775 was abolished m 1781 and tlic pouers and 
duties of /•aujdars were transferred to the judges of the district courts 
The criminals svcrc, houc\cr» tried m raujdan or Indian Courts 
under Indian Judges In 1787 die district courts is-crc again placed 
under die Collectors uho tvere tested uidi poucis of a ^^aglstTate 
and could tr) criinunl cases t%uh certain limns The Collectors 
could not deal \Mth rcitnuc eases, t^hicli svtre transferred to the 
Board of Ret enue Further dianges uca introduced m 1790 The 
expcnmeiit of making the Boanl of Revenue responsible for revenue 
cases provxd a failure, and new local courts vverc iiistiiuied in cadi 
distnet under die Collector for trjing these eases The distnet 
criminal conns were abohslicd and thtir place vvas taken b) Courts 
of Circuit. 

The famous Cornwallis Code of Ma), 1793, ushered in a new 
S)’Stem in Indian administration The Collector was divested of all 
judicial and magisterial powers, which devolved on a new class 
of officers called Judges 7 he separate revenue courts were abolished 
and the Judges tned all civil eases The net result of die changes 
introduced by Cornwallis vs-as to divide the entire administration 
work in a distnet between European officers one acting as a Col/eaor 
of Revenue, and the odier as a Judge and Magistrate Indians vsere 
seldom employed m offices involving trust and responsibihtj 

Tor a period of thirty five years die sjstem of Cornwallis was 
followed The first radical change m the sj-stem of Comiralhs was 
effected m 1829 by Lord AViHiam Bentmek The new scheme of 
administration centered round a class of officials called Commissioners, 
each of whom was placed m charge of a division compnsing several 
districts The Provincial Courts of Appeal and the po«s of Supenn 
tendenc of Police were abolished rn 1829 By die Regulation I of 
1829 and a letter, dated die 17ih November 1829, from the Council 
Chamber, to the Magistrate of Satan, gives notice for this and their 
duties were transferred to the Commissioner In addition to these, 
he had to supervise the work of the Collectors, Magistrates and die 
Judges of the districts under him Experience, however, soon proved 
that all the tasks given were far too much for a single individual 
As a result of die reshuffling made in 1831 and 1837, the duties of 
the Sessions Judge were transferred to the Dismct Judge who was 
relieved of his magisterial functions by the creauon of new post for 
that purpose 

In Saran the Judgeship and Magistracy had been early separated 
In the Old Correspondence Volumes for 1832 to 1842, there is a 
circular no 362, dated the 26di July 1832, from the Judiaal Accounts 
Officer, Fort William to the Magnate of Saran which refers to 
the expediency of the proposal for separaung the accounts of the 
Z)m;ant from those of Faujdan Courts A letter, dated the 23rd 
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July 1844, URS addressed in tlie nimc of the Sessions Judge, Saran, 
by ^vhlch it is gathered that the post of Sessions Judge for Saran 
avas created probably m 1837 Tims tlie district administration was 
earned on by the Judge, the Collector and tlie Magistrate with 
assistants, belonging to tlic coienanicd end service under the super- 
\i5ion of tlie Divisional Commissioner , 

The distnct of Sann during die period under review was one 
of the northwestern distncis of tlie Patna Division With the 
creation of Tirhut Division in 1908 the distnct was included m the 
Tirhut Division In Volume 2 of the Old Correspondence from 
1793 to 1836 there is a letter regarding the appointment of Agah 
Ibriliim All Khan as a Deputy Collector m Chapra He was 
probablj the first Indian Deputy Collector in Saran His pay was 
fixed at Rs 300 per montli including Rs 50 for office establishment. 
He along with other officers, Europeans or Indians, had to give a 
declaration tliat he would not demand any voiluablcs by way of gift, 
present or oUicrwise and tint lie would discharge faithfully the 
duties of an officer of revenue reposed in by the merchants of the 
United Kingdom trading in the East Indies Lord Willnm Bcniinck 
also created the posts of Joint Magistrates and placed them m charge 
of subdivisions Gradually Deputy Magistrates were also appointed 
as subdivasional officers In Saran the oldest subdivision is Siwan 
which was created m 1848 and Gopalganj subdivision was created 
m 1875 The history of die latter period will be evident from the 
narrative given in the succeeding pages 

Administrative Changes 

In 17D0 there were one Magisterial and three Revenue and Civil 
Courts in SoTftar Saran and the same number was found in 1800 
In 1850 iliere were four Magistenal and nine Revenue and Cml 
Courts, and in 1862 there were eight Magisterial and fifteen Revenue 
and Civil Courts Owing ‘to the creation of Cliamparan into a 
separate district, the number of CiviJ and Revenue Courts fdJ to 
thirteen m 1869 The number of covenanted officers stationed 
throughout the year was three m 1790, three in 1800, two m 1850, 
three in 1862 and four in 1869 It would not be out of place to 
mention here that after the occupation of Saran in 1764 the Sarkars 
Saran and Champaian were put into a single unit for administrative 
purpose The revenue areas of the two districts were not finally 
separated until 186G, but the magistenal jurisdictions were first 
divided m 1837, when a Magistrate was stationed at Motihan, tlie 
present headquarters of the distnct of Champaran On the creation 
of Tirhut Division m 1908 as mentioned above the Saran district 
was put m Tirhut Division which compnsed all the distncts on the 
north of the Ganga nver 

to 1915 when a Sadar Subdivisional Officer was appointed,, 
the Distnct Magistrate was m direct charge of the headquarters- 
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subdwision In 1930 the sanctioned staff at Cliapni isas six ofllccn 
t\iUi fint chss magisterial poucis and two tvidi lo;\cr powen There 
vere also Special officers, such as Partition Officer and Land Acquisi- 
tion Deputy Collector, besides permanent officers m charge of the 
special departments of Excise and lncome>tax, the latter of tvhicli has 
been since 1922 dircrtly under the Gosemment of Indn The 
SubdiMsioml Officers of Suvan and Gopalganj sverc assisted by either 
a Deput) Collector or Sub Deput) Collector 

The mam task of the early British administration av'as the 
maintenance of lau and order and the protection of persons and 
property Letter, dated the 20th Noaember 1801, from Patna, to 
Cliirles Boddom, Judge and ,\fagistnite of Saran, poses 40 questions 
a\hich go deep in rcMCuing the condition of the Bntish admmistra 
tion The Collector avas asked to submit specific ansisers to these 
quenes to the Hon ble Vice President Some of the questions avere 
aerj fundamental and uanted information about the incidence of 
cruncs, reasons for increase, if any, if the people avere satisfied avith 
the constitution regarding security of their pna ate rights and property 
against infringement either by the cxecmiac officen of Goa'cmraent 
or caen by the supreme autliority 

Public administration m the last ccntuiy consisted mostly m 
providing security of penon and property and raising the revenue 
necessary for the gur^e The diarchy avhidi avas introduced in 
1921 after the Montagu Chelmsford Report did not make much 
change m die public administration though local selfgoaenmjent 
became a transferred subject With the gradual liberalisation of the 
constitution some improa emenis have been made in the nation 
building activities When Provincial Autonomy took place in 1937, 
the neav Government attempted not only to expand the nation 
building departments but also to create a welfare state by paying 
attention to the well being of the lower income-groups and the 
backward classes in society After the close of the Second World 
War m 1945, formation of Interim Government in 1946 and the 
s(cstnnt€fie ijf Jrrdepewdewcc jn 2947, an all-oat eSort ts 2>ejng made 
by the national Government to promote the welfare of the citizens 
and to build up a soaally directed economy Therefore now the 
activities of Government require a much more elaborate admmistra 
tive system than what was felt dunng the alien Government 
The District Magistrate and his Office 

The District Magistrate from the very beginning of the present 
set up of the administration m the district and from the days of 
British rule was treated as the very pivot of the set up At first a 
promoted ‘vmter’, later a covenanted hand and then a member 
of the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial Civil Service, the 
District Magistrate who was also the Collector was the officer who 
counted most There was a time when the District Magistrate not 
only looked after the general administration law and order but also 
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the post offices and the hospitals For a long time he was the 
Chairman o£ the District Board and looked after the roads, rural 
sanitation and health, village education and arbonculture He tvas, 
at one time, the Supenntendent of Police as ivell With the growing 
complexity of administration there have been ramifications and speaal 
officers for some of the administrative departments tvere appointed 
Thus the Distnct Magistrate came to be helped by a gazetted 
Supenntendent of E^ise for the administration of Exase affairs, a 
Supenntendent of Police for running the police administratioiL 
a Distnct Sub Registrar for the registration of documents, a Supenn 
tendent of Jail for running the dayto-day jail administration, a Civil 
Surgeon to run the medical departments, etc He was given a 
number of gazetted officers who were magistrates of vanous ranks 
for running the core of the administration They were also Revenue 
Officers and as such designated as Deputy Collectors These officers 
used to be vested tvith magisterial and revenue poivers by publication 
of notifications in the Official Gazette 

Even wth the creation of posts for high poivered officers like 
the Supenntendent of Police or the Subdivxsional Officers in charge 
of subdivisions, to whom consideiable devolution of powers ivas 
nwde, the overall administrative supervision and responsibility 
remained with the Distnct Magistrate It ivas the Distnct Magis 
trate who was the mvanable link ^vlth the State He rvas to 
implement the State policy in every branch in the distnct He was 
accountable to the Government for bad administration If there tvas 
a not or a wave of lawlessness it ivas the District Magistrate who had 
to explain to his higher authonties and to see that normal conditions 
were restored If there ivas an outbreak of cholera causing a heavy 
toll of human life or an epidemic of foot and mouth diseases causing 
a heavy cattle mortality it was for the Distnct Magistrate to look for 
the cause and to do the needful Quelling of communal disturbances 
combined tvith distribution of prizes in schools at a remote comer 
of his distnct occupied the Distnct Magistrates programme This 
multifenous work of the District Magistrate tvent on multiplying 
but the Distnct Magistrate s Office knoivn as the Collectorate retained 
almost the same pattern as had been evolved when the ivork tvas 
much less and there ivas more of executive vrork for the Distnct 
Magistrate and Collector and his staff 

Another duty of the District Magistrate was to hear cnminal 
cases and to decide them Usually tlie Distnct Magistrate heard 
appeals from the Second and Third Qass Magistrates and the 
revenue appeals He could also try important onginal cases, both 
cnminal and revenue When work multiplied the Distnct Magis 
trate’s onginal cnminal or revenue work had to be given up and 
^e cnminal appellate ivork was delegated to a Senior Deputy 
Magistrate who was vested with appellate powers But the appellate 
revenue uotk of the District Magistrate was sought to be retained by 
most of tlie Distnct Magistrates till 1950 or so ~ 
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Witli tlic development of public opinion the Distnct Boardi 
^\eTc made independent bodies but the District ^^a^mn^e had still 
ccmin nrsponsibdmes to sec lint the Board ivas functioning properly 
Man) of tfic District OfTicers department like Excise Cooperatue 
Jails etc SNcrc made into sepratc dtpartments at Secretariat level 
and the local ofTiccrs at district level for that department wiis put 
under his departmental boss as v\cll Thus an Excise Supenntendent 
Jnd to work under the Distnct Magistrate directly but he was also 
put under a Dcpui) Commissioner of Excise at the Dncsion and the 
Commissioner of I xcisc at Govemincnt headquarters After Indc 
pcndcnce ms achicvctl in 1017 the character of the administration 
has been undergoing a great cliange Briefly die State has assumed 
tlie role of a 'Welfare State More and more development work and 
projects were introduced More agramn reforms came in adding 
to the work of die Distnct Magistrate The District ^^aglslntes 
functions as the Collector went on rapidly multiplying A large 
number of Distnct Councils for Education ^nitation Small Savings 
Drue Irrigation etc came to be formed The Distnct Magistrate 
avas inv-anabl) the head of all these Distnct Councils An example 
ma> be given An accent was put on spreading pnvate imgation 
work and a large number of minor and medium imgation projects 
were taken up within the district and the Start Government put by 
a large sum of money for this The villagers had to bear a share 
of the expenditure The peoples share either in money or in kind 
as well as die completed work had to be checked by the District 
Officer or his Deputy A large number of amehoratue rentlav\rs 
like Rent Reduction Cess Commutation J3ak(vt Restoration wrerc 
passed The result vvas that the ofliceis had to do a lot of field work 
The changed set up of agrarian laws culminated in the abolition of 
zammdaries by an Act m 1950 The ramindary abolition vras a 
■very big step revolutionary in cliaractcr as it did away an institution 
over a century old that had dominated almost every aspect of rural 
life There had been no Survey and Settlement Operations m the 
districts for several decades The land records were not upto^te 
and this created a great problem to the Collector and his officers. 
All these changes necessitated addition to offices and every district 
was given an Addiuonal Collector with a large staff The subordi 
nate staff was recruited humedly and mostly lacked revenue 
expenence The attitude of the outgoing landlonls was not helpful 
and generally non-co^petative 

Side by side there was a change going on m the judicial funaion 
of the Magistrates The judiciary has always been presided over 
by the District and Sessions Judge Under him there were the 
Additional or Assistant Sessions Judges Civil cases were decided by 
the District Judge Additional Judges Sub-Judges and the Munsife 
But the Deputy Magistrates were Magistrates first (for maintenance 
of peace law and order) ExecuUve Officers second and judicial courts 
last They combined both judicial and executive functions To 
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give an example, the Subdivisional Officer had to receive police . 
reports, control incidence of crime and he was expected to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the trend of crime in his Subdivision. He 
had to cultivate a workable knowledge. 

When there "was an apprehension of a breach of the peace he 
was expected to take preventive measures on the report of the police ' 
or suo mota and when the police gave a charge-sheet or tvanted 
proceedings under any of the preventive sections, the self-same 
Magistrate had to take action and probably keep the case in his otvn 
file or transfer to a court subordinate to him in the executive 
•functions. This was, no doubt, an anomalous position and the 
detachment which is expected of a judicial court tvas non-existent. 
But it must he said to the very great credit of the Magistrates that as 
a class they discharged their responsibilities satisfactorily. This tvas 
probably due partially to the character, integrity and the training 
of the Magistrates and secondly because they were subordinate in 
their criminal powers to the District and Sessions Judge and ultimately 
to the High Court. 

The move for the separation of judiciary and executive was 
quite appropriate and reflected the growing consciousness of the 
public that this anomalous position should be ended. The experi- 
ment of separating the judiciary and the executive had started in 
some districts in tiie forties and at the beginning some Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges were given magisterial powers and cases which particularly 
Involved the executive administration of the district used to be 
transferred to the Munsif-Magistiaies or Sub-Judge-Magistrates. For 
some years after 1948 in the same districts there ivere some Deputy 
Magistrates trying criminal cases and some Munsif-Magistrates tried 
the same type of criminal cases. Later in the late fifties a few 
Magistrates were diverted fully to the judicial side in some districts. 
They are now known as the Judicial Magistrates and they are 
absolutely under the administrative control of the District Judge and 
tlie Patna. Hig^h. Courtv Sarm dlstxiot Is ane at districts where 
a complete separation of the judiciary and executive has been done. 

As is well knmvn every district is divided into several units 
known as the subdivision. The Subdivisional Officer is the executive 
head of the subdivision. His headquaners are ivitliin his subdivi- 
sion. He bolds in him the same t)pe of functions' and responsibilities 
as a District Magistrate but under the administrative control of the 
District Magistrate. The Subdivisional Magistrate is also a Deputy 
to the Collector in revenue matters. Thus the District kfagisiralc 
and Collector was at tlie administrative head of tlie district with his 
Deputies, firstly a number of Joint Magistrates, Assistant Magistrates, 
Deputy ^^agist^ates and Deputy CoU«x:tots at die district headquarters 
and secondly the Subdivisional Ofiicers and a number Of officers at 
the subdivisions combining the magisterial and revenue ivork and 
he had the furtlicr assistance of officers in cliargc of specialised 
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dcp.irtn}cnl5 like Excise, Rcgistniion, .ind Public Healtb, 

etc , at hcidquartcn •i\ ith tlicir subordinates at die louer level With 
the duindhng of the European members of the Indian Civil Service 
in 1917 by their wholesale retirement by the Government, there was 
a vacuum in the rank of the top and experienced ofTicers After 
Independence the Indnn Civil ^rvicc Vvas rtpheed by a service 
known as the Indnn Admmistntivc Service This service w*as filled 
up by Momotion from llie Provmciil Civil Service, and recruitment 
from the market by selection and open competitive examinations 
There were also emergency recniitmcnis by intcrvaew only 

As mentioned before tlic office of the Distnet M.igistruc known 
as the Colleciontc had continued the same type of pattern from 
almost tlie beginning of the distnet administniion under the British 
rule A detailed study of the district and subdivisional olfices which 
included the recommendations rcgvrdmg the standard of staffing and 
the organisation to be adopted for the Collcctorate and subdivisional 
olfices w’as done m 1905 by a committee known as tlic Slacke 
Committee Tins committee wns set up to dravsr a comprehensive 
scheme, scheme for improving the position of the ministerial officers 
The pattern that was set up followed the needs at that time Tlie 
English Office m die Collcctorate was the cleinng bouse of tlie 
District Magistrate’s administnuton and every Icticr went to tha 
English Office and had to be treated in the vanows departments 
concerned but under the control of the English Office Apan from 
the confidentnl section iJiere wxrc separate criminal and revenue 
departments and the Office Supcnntendeni was at the head of the 
mmistenal officers Each of the departments in the Collectonite 
like English Office, Establishment, Nazarat, Tauji and Cess, Land 
Registration, Treasury, etc , was put under a Deputy or a Sub Deputy 
Collector or an Assistant Magistrate or a Joint Magistrate who 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service The Establishment was 
technically under a Deputy Collector and under him the head of 
the ministerial establishment, namely, the Office Supenniendent, ran 
this section 

It has to be remembered that practically every Deputy Magis 
trate and Deputy Collector at the distnet headquarters was burdened 
with cnminal cases and other multifarious duties The Revenue 
Departments under them did not receive as much attention as their 
irapo^ce indicated Thus the Nazarat or the Tauji or Cess 
Se^on which deals with raoncuty transactions running to even 
lakhs of rupees in some months was left to a non-gazetted ministenal 
officer The magistrate inchargc could not devote much time to 
see to the day tcKiay working of his department or to carry out the 
instructions He had hardly time to see that he w« signing This 
sort of lack of attenuon had its repercussions The Manuals or 
Codes for the various departments were compiled decades before and 
laid down quite a fool proof arrangement mwlying regular inspec 
tions, cross checks and periodical transfers of the mmistenal head 
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and the Deputy Collector indiarge The Distnct Magistrate or the 
Magistrate incliarge did not have rnuch time to make thorough 
inspections as before The fresh set of ofliceis were not given as 
elaborate training as before in tlie departments 

"With the emergency on the wake of the Second Great War 
various price control measures had to be enforced Cloth, kerosme 
oil, sugar, medianes consumers’ goods and various other necessan 
commodities had to be controlled Very diflicult problem of supply 
had arisen and had to be tackled at the Government level and the 
districts tvere also called upon to share the burden The Deputy 
Magistrates had to take up the role of a trader, a shop-keeper, and 
a godovm superintendent They did not have the training for all 
this work Overnight a Sub Deputy Magistrate with a small pay 
of Rs 200 per month found himself changed into a Price Control 
OlTicer or a District Supply Oflicer controlling transactions of lakiis 
of rupees The original strength of the ministerial ofltcers could 
not cope with tlie great pressure of work and quickly large temporary 
Teenmments had to be made The temporary recruits knew very 
well that their establishments might not last for a long time They 
had ver) big temptations before them and it should be no wonder 
if a certain degree of corruption and demonlisation of the adminis 
trativc maclunery had crept in If a man was picked up on a pay 
of Rs 100 per month and wis put m charge of a Government godown 
where grams worth laUis of rupees were stored or a temporary Cloth 
Inspector was appointed on Rs 75 per month and he had to control 
the movement of cloth in the district or m the subdivisions to the 
tune of lakhs of rupees there could be no wonder if some of them 
did succumb to the circumstances It was extremely difficult for 
the Distnct Magistrate at the head to control the sudden huge increase 
of work and the incidence of a large number of purely temporary 
departments and temporary personnel The emergency took away 
a number of senior officeis in the Civil and Police Services to Special 
depanments But it could be said with emphasis that the service 
personnel at the top as a class had rallied wonderfully and worked 
very hard to meet the exigency of the situation It was also a 
remarkable achievement that the Services continued to give their 
very best under the new setup of Government with the advent of 
the popular Ministry in 1946 • 

Many of the temporary departments that had been created 
because of circumstances brought m by the Second Great War 
closed down at the proper time Some of them like Supply Depart 
ment had to be continued in some shape or other and has received 
some Hlhps occasionally New problems were created with partition 
of the country and the creation of Pakistan A large number of 
Muslims from Bihar for various reasons migrated to Pakistan Quite 
a number of Muslims from this distnct also went away There was 
a panic among both the communities for some months following the 
communal outburst in 1946 This tension received its peak after 
20 
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the partition tvhicli encouraged the Muslims to migrate A \ery 
lai^e number of Hindus from East Pakistan came over to India and 
Ind to fan themselves out m the different districts Tins district 
also had received some displaced penons The relief and rehabiliia 
tion of the displaced persons became a major problem for some time 
and has continued till now as an important problem This district 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, having already reached the 
saturating point of her agriaiUural economy and because of a very 
high density of population couM not potssihJy recetie a very large 
number of displace persons Indirectly the problem had hit this 
district as well because thousands of displaced persons had to be 
settled clsenhcrc and their problems met ^Vith the communications 
now any such major ciraimstance in any part of the State is bound 
to affect another part 

As has been mentioned before development work has been given 
a great emphasis m tlic present setup of ailmmistration of the 
Welfare State The rigours of castcism are sought to be removed 
both by statute and by propaganda Laws have been made removing 
the disqualification of the Hanjans from entering temples ^Vhde 
facilities have been given to the backward communities and scheduled 
castes for education A large number of welfare schemes have been 
taken up for the backward communities and scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes National Extension Service Blocks and 
Community Development Projects have been started in ah parts of 
the distncc The idea is to cany out intensive conardinated rural 
development of each area with the active association and participa 
tion of the people The administrative set up has had to change 
very considerably because of the abolition of zammdary There is 
no intermediary link now between the State and the cultivators All 
these changes at tlie district level were to he controlled from die 
Collectorate and had taxed to the utmost die set up of the Collectorate 
the office of die District Officer with its own old pattern It ^v 2 s 
felt that this pattern must go For this reason the State Government 
deputed a senior officer Mr B D Pande to study the problems of 
the reorganisation of districts and subdivisionaj offices 

Mr B D Pande ics, took into account the existing circums 
tances which covereduhe Separation of the judiciary and the executive 
die development programmes and the consequent changes towards 
a welfare administration and the staff that had been recruited on 
ad hoc basis the lack of method of working supervision or inspection 
It was felt that the Collectoiaie was not organised mto properly 
defined unit with a proper structure which vras essential for efficient 
office organisation 111 assorted arrangement at the top was bound 
to affect the ramifications and the actual working of the schemes 

The number of clerical staff had gone up more than four times 
as compared ivith the number of clerical staff in 1904 In some 
districts die number of ministerial staff had gone up to near about 
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600 persons If to tins tserc added tlic number of field staff tliat 
%vere tsorking under the Collectorate, namelj, Karatnchaus, Village 
Le\el Workers Gram SenaU, Inspectorates etc, it iras found that 
the non grzeited est'tWishrncni under some of the CoUcctoratcs tsould 
amount to as large as 2 000 This huge atny of assistants itself 
called tor administratis c and organisational problem of its osvn 

Most of the correspondence avas cametl out jn the mam onice 
of the Collectorate knossn as the English Ofitcc sshich ssas itself a 
misnomer The English O/Ticc formerly had tsvo mam divisions 
judicial and resenue While a number of revenue subjects were still 
dealt vs ith m the English OITicc there was a fairl> big separate revenue 
establishment consequent on the abolition of zamindary Corres 
pondence uas also carried on in a large number of smaller ofiices 
This led to duplication of files and papers lack of supervision etc 
Accordingly the Collectorate was recommended to be divided mio 
seven principal sections as follows — 

(1) Confidential— This was to be directly under the Collector 

(2) General Office— This vvas to replace the English Office 

(S) Revenue Office— This was to correspond to the present 

Revenue Office set up on the abolition of zamindanes 
and include all allied subjects 

(4) Development Office 

(5) Establishment Office 

(G) Legal Section 

(7) Treasury and Accounts 

The proposed distribution of subjects was as below — 

Section /— Gon/identmf 

Section I/— General —(1) Law and Order (2) Agrarian Dis 
putes (3) Maintenance of Public Order Act (4) CoHec 
tive Fines (5) Police and Homeguards (6) Requtsi 
tioning and derequisitioning of property (7) Allotment 
of houses (8) ^Idiers Sailors and Airmen s Board 
(9) Elections (10) Census (11) Cinemas and Dramatic 
Performances (12) Licenses (Arms Explosives etc) 
(13) Press including examination o£ newspaper 
cuttings (14) Public Relations (15) Relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from Pakistan 
(16) Evacuee Property Act (17) Passports and Visas 
(18) Domicile Certificate (19) Political Sufferers 
(20) Jails (21) Supply and Price Control (22) Anti 
Corruption (23) A^embly Council and Parliament 
Questions (24) Local Bodies that is Mumcipialities 
District Boards Notified Area Committees and other 
Union Committees (25) Library (26) Forms and 
Stationery (27) Labour including Minimum Wages 
Act Workmens Compensation Act etc 
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Section in-nevenue.^{l) Land Reforms; (2) Tenant Act; 
(3) Rent and Cess; (4) Khas Mahal; (5) Rent Commu* 
tation; (G) Cliaukidari; (7) Settlement; (8) Ballbandhi; 
(9) Malkhana; (10) Registration; (11) Chakrana; 
(12) Embankment; (13) Excise and Opium; (14) 
Kanungo Establishment; (15) Taxation Measures; 
(IC) Record Room; (17 Copj^ing Department; (18) 
Ccnificate; (19) Nazarat; (20) Circuit House, (21) Land 
Acquisition; (22) Ferries; (23) Mining; (24) Treasure 
Trove; (25) Stamps; (26) Crop and Weather Reports; 
(27) Flootl and Sarcity. 

Section 2V— Development.— (l\ Five-Year Plan and Coordina- 
tion; (2) District Development Committee; (3) District 
Planning Committee; (4) District Education Committee; 
(5) Community Project and National Extension Service; 
(0) Local Development Works Programme; (7) 
Irrigation (Major, Medium and Minor); (8) Reclama- 
tion of \Vasteland; (9) Welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
Scljcdulcd Tribes and Backward Classes; (10) Gram 
Panchayats: (II) Vested Zamindaiy Improvement 
Works; (12) Welfare activities of otJjer departments 
including Grow More Food; (13) Statistics; (14) 
Forests; (15) Loans; including Agriculturists’ Loans, 
Land Improvement Loans, Loans under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, etc.: (16) National Sar'ings Scheme; 
(17) Works Staff in the Districts. 

Section V— Establishment.— (1) Personal cases— maintenance of 
service books, character rolls, leave accounts, etc., of 
personnel employed under the Collector; (2) Appoint- 
ments, postings and transfers; (3) Leave; (4) Depart- 
mental Proceedings; (5) Provident Fund Gratuity; (6) 
Pensions; (7) Security; (8) Bill and Budget Works 
qL the. GoUectorate. 

Section VI— Legal Section.— (1) Revenue and Judicial Munshi- 
khana; (2) Civil Suits; (3) Pauper Suits; (4) Criminal 
Motions; (5) Inspection of Trial Registers; (6) Appeals; 

(7) Correspondence with the Legal Remembrancer; 

(8) High Court; (9) Release of Prisoners; (10) Pleaders, 
Mukhtafrs and Revenue Agents; (11) Probate; (12) 
Wakf Estates— Religious Endormients; (13) Payment of 
Pleaders’ bills; (14) Judicial Accounts; • (15) Criminal 
Fines; (16) Law A^nts and Law Clerks; (17) Other 
Criminal, Civil or Revenue Appeals or Motions and 
matters connected therewith; (18) Court Malkhana. 

Section VII— Treasury and Accounts— (1) Treasury and 
Accounts; (2) Sale of Stamps. , 
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Mr Pande made a detailed recommendation for the offices 
indicating the scales o£ pay under the different heads He had 
further recommended for the removal of the artificial distinction 
beuveen Class A and Glass B Distncts At ,tlie time of the Slacke 
Committee's Report a distinction was made between the distncts 
mainly on the basis of the number of assistants employed under a 
Collectorate Where the number of clerks tras below 100 the district 
was placed in a loiver category in respect of tlie pay of the supervisory 
staff The number of Jerks in every district was ivell above 100 
when Mr. Pande made his enquiry and he felt tliat the ministenal 
officers employed in the different districts should have equal oppor 
tunity of promotion to a higher post Therefore he recommended 
that the distinction between the different districts in matter of 
salanes to be drawn by persons doing the same kind of jobs should 
be abolished 

There was a certain amount of iniiduous distinction between a 
Sadar Subdivision and a Afofussil Subdivision The recommendation 
was that the Sadar Subdivisional Office should be organised more or 
less on tlie lines of Motussil Subdivisions The Sadar Subdivisional 
Officer vvas to have the following departments — 

General Office, Elections, Development, Confidential, Loans 
and Relief, National Extension Service and Gram 
Panchayati, Supply and Pnee Control, Minor Imga 
non, Public Relations, Welfare, Chaukidan, Nazarat, 
Ceruficate, B T Act cases. Library, Land Reforms— 
L L Fee, Revenue Munshikhana, Arms, and Cinemas 
and other licenses 

According to Mr Pande the Collectorate should also retain 
Probate, Civil Suits, Mahkhana, Mines, Revenue Appeals, Settlement, 
Embankment, Ballbandi. and Land Acquisition Sections Another 
important change that had to be taken cognisance of was that with 
the abolition of zamindary and the vesting of the zamindary into the 
State, the Khasmahal Department of a district had lost its separate 
entity The Khasmahal was therefore to be completely merged 
with the Land Reforms Department The Landlord Fee Depart 
ment of the Collectorate had to be abolished as with tlie abolition 
of the zamindary, no money-orders had to be sent or acknoivledged 
It was recommended that arrangements should be made with the 
DiStnct Registration Office or the Sub Registrar to deposit the Land 
lord Fee direct into the treasury, and send notices to the Circle 
Officers or the Anchal Adhtkans concerned 

Mr Pande went mto some detail as to the necessary augmenta 
tion of certain departments like Nazarat, Certificate, Record Room 
etc He considered that since the Anclial Adhtkan was also the 
•Block Dei elopment Officer, certificate powers should not be vested 
in him the procedure of gettmg certificates executed through 
the Subdivisional Officer should continue It may be noted here 
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tint the ^\ork in connecuon inth certifiOitcs has been transferred to 
the Anc/ial OOlccrs in the mher ratyatwari States of Bomba>, Madras 
Uttar Pradcsli, etc. 

Mr. Pandc had also gi\xn elaborate suggestions for the tsorking 
of the Dctclopracnt Omce, Welfare Department, Gratn Panchayats, 
Loans Department. Lstablishment Ofiice, Legal O/licc, Inspections, 
etc. He had recommended that questionnaires to assist in the 
inspection as m the case of some of the older manuals should be 
prescribed for the nciv branches also like those of development, 
revenue, etc. They will be of vailuable guidance to junior officers 

He also felt that there should be adenuate delegations of pouers 
to officers at all levels, namely, ^nchal Adhtkarts, Subdivisional 
Officen, Collectors, etc. He had also indicated the necessit) of a 
regular training of the newly reenuted assistants and that tlie training 
should be closely integrated with practical training in the office itself 

The Chief Secretary m Im no OM\Jl-302l5G—104i3, dated the 
20tli December 1957, had approved of the suggestions and informed 
the Dismct Officers by name that the arrangements should be made 
forthwith to introduce the Reorganisation Scheme in the districts and 
subdivisions from the 2nd January 1958 He reiterated that the 
Collectorate should be divided into seven principal sections as 
recommended by Mr B D Pandc He further expected that the 
Sadar Subdivisional Officers should function separate!) from the 
Colleaorate like Mofussil Subdivisional Officers with the departments 
as recommcnded'by hfr Pande and die Collectorate should, however, 
retain the nine subjects mentioned before as per Mr Pande s recom- 
mendations There was a furtlier reiteration of Mr Pande s scheme 
in the letter of Mr M S Rao, ics. Chief Secretary, no R2 302[5G- 
CSR~365, dated the 9th July 1958 In this letter the existing 
distinction between A and B Class Districts in respect of pay scale 
for various categones of the posts was abolished Orders vvere passed 
for the merging of the Khasmahal Office m the General Land Reforms 
Office, tfie abolition of L L Fee Department and other recomraenda 
tions regarding Nazarat, Certificate, Establishment, Legal Section, 
etc 

Administration of Justice 

With the separation of the executive from the judiciary in 1951 
the criminal administration came under the direct control of tJie 
Hon’ble High Court of Patna The Distnct and Sessions Judge 
looks after the administration of justice m the district As there 
was a shortage of Munsifs, some Magistrates were vested with judiciary 
powers The Munsif Magistrates and Judicial Magistrates were 
placed under the direct control of the Sessions Judge of Saran 

In 1958 there were three courts of stipendiary Judicial Magis 
trates and two courts of Honorary Judicial Magistrates at Sadar, 
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three courts oE Munsif-Magistrat^ at Siwan and one court o£ Munsif- 
Magistrate and stipendiary Judicial Magistrate at Gopalganj. The 
district judgeship as mentioned before is headed by the District and 
Sessions Judge and in the sessions cases he is assisted by two 
Additional Sessions 'Judges, two Additional District Judges tv'ho act 
as Additional Sessions Judges and the two Subordinate Judges in 
charge o£ permanent courts act as Assistant Sessions Judges. The 
details of criminal administration have been covered in the Chapter 
on Law and Order and Justice. ' 

In Civil administration the District Judge is assisted by two 
Additional Disfrict Judges, two permanent Subordinate Judges and 
five Additional Subordinate Judges. There are four Munsifs at 
Sadar, two permanent and ttvo additional Munsifs at Siwan and one 
permanent and one additional Munsifs at Gopalganj. The details 
of the Civil administration have been given in a separate chapter. 

There were 393 Gram Panchayat courts in Saran in 1958 tvhich 
have been established under the Bihar Gram Panchayat Raj Act, 
1947. Besides there were three Panchayat courts which were estab- 
lished under the Village Administraiion Act. Details of the working 
o! the Gram Panchayals have been given separately in the Chapter on 
Local Self-Government. 

Police. 

The district police administration is under the Superintendent 
,o£ Police who is under the administratir^ control of the District 
Magistrate. The Superintendent of Police is responsible for 
maintaining law and order. His headquarters are at Chapra. He is 
under the administrative control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police of the Northern Range, whose headquarters are at Muzaffarpur. 

For police pvtrpose, the district is divided into five police circles 
which fall in the three subdivisions. There are altogether 30 police- 
stations and 16 police outposts in the district. 

The police organisation of the district in 1958 consisted of one 
Superintendent of Police, four Deputy Superintendents of Police, one 
Sergeant-Major, three Sergeants, six Inspectors, 64 Sub-Inspectors, 
64 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 41 HavLldars and 996 Constables. 
Timely additioirs or depletions to this staff were made to suit 
.administrative exigencies. 

The rural police force consists of 247 Dafadars and 2,620 
Chaukidars. Each village has one or two Chaukidars who look after 
the police work in the rural areas. The Chaukidars are 
commissioned to give round duty in their beats during the night and 
to apprehend criminals, if any. For details in* police organisation 
please see the Chapter on Law and Order and Justice. 

Rttasr. 

Tljc excise administration of the district is controlled by the 
District Tvi.igi5tratc who is assisted by a Superintendent of Excise with 
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headquartci^ at Chapra Tlie Supenntcndcnt of Excise is also under 
tlie admmistratne control of ilie Deputy Commissioner, Excise, North 
Bihar Range, ^mUi his headquarters at MuzalTarpur and the 
Commissioner of Excise, Bihar, with his headquarters at Patna The 
Excise Commissioner is the administnitivc head of the department 
Tor the purpose of administration the distria is disided into 20 circles 
each under the cliarge of an Excise Sub Inspector In eadi of the 
subdivision Uierc is an Inspector of Excise uho exercises control over 
die Curie Sub Inspectors Besides, there are tJiree Excise Inspectors 
t\ho control the disullencs of Marhowrah, Mirganj and PachruUu 

The revenue from tun was previously derived from license fee 
for shops settled on auction only In 1932 tlie trecuix s)-stem was 
introduced m the district In 1938 prohibition was imposed on the 
sale of country liquor, tan, gattfa and bhang This prohibition vvas 
first of It kind in the province of Bihar but the experiment of 
prohibition could not be successful TJic Government lifted prohi 
bition on country spirit and tart from 1913 and on ganja and bhang 
from 1945 Tree tax sj-siem came into operation agun from 1945 
In order to eliminate speculation the Government had introduced 
sliding scale s^'stem in respect of country spirit, ganja, bhang and 
opium from 1951 

The statistics of revenue derived from different heads are as 
follows — 



1952 53 

1953 54 

1954 55 

1955 56 

1956 57 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Country spirit 

10,23,042 

9.07.816 

10,23 004 

11,83,526 

11 85,583 

Ganja 

63,061 

61.304 

99,128 

95,708 

I 04.339 

Bhang 

3,192 

2,809 

2,547 

1,967 

2,130 

Opium 

6,394 

7.816 

2 971 

11,899 

13.325 

Tart 

11,97,540 

12,72,217 

12 23,971 

12 26 365 

1141.211 

Foreign hquor 

12.784 

20.166 

12,890 

17,741 

16,104 

Denatured spint 

3,649 

9043 

12,847 

12,747 

11,866 

Miscellaneous 

23,950 

17,524 

15,781 

8,700 

22917 

Total 

23,33 612 

23 58 695 23 93 139 25 58 653 

24,97 475 


Country spint 

At fiist, the country spint shops used to be settled on out still 
system This vvas changed m 1913 14 to disullery system Under 
this 5 )stenj, liquor warehouses were established at all subdjvisional 
headquarters to store blend, reduce and issue liquor to the shops m 
their junsdictiom In 1950 51, the system of settling country spint 
shops to auction vvas changed to sliding scale system to ebrainate 
speculation The revenue figures mentioned above will show that 



tliere had been gradual upward tendency except in 1953 54 This 
rise IS due to the gradual increase in the duty ancj. the license fee 

Ganja 

The revenue from gan;a is demed from duty and license fees 
The sliding scale s^-siera was introduced in 1950 51. The duty on 
gcinja has steadily been raised to minimise its consumption uithout 
reienue being affected The revenue derived from ganja has shown 
marl.,ed increase from Rs 63,061 m 1952 53 to Rs 1,04,339 m 
1956 57. 

Bhang 

Bhang grow’s widely in the rural areas of the district Duty and 
license fees have been raised from time to time to restrict its con- 
sumption v^tliout affecting the revenue The consumption of b/iang 
from the license shops is nominal 

Opium 

The retail price of opium has been consistently increased to 
bring down consumption as far as possible In 1951-52, a system 
of permit was introduced to further cut down its consumption and 
to prevent fresh addicts The State Government have imposed a 
ban on the consumption of opium from the 1st April, 1959 Sale of 
opium would henceforth be controlled by medical certificates 

Ton 

The revenue denved from lari was previously derived from, 
license fees for shops settled on auction only As stated before in 
1932 the tree tax system was introduced in the district and in 1951 
sliding s}3tem was introduced to elimmite speculation As is 
evident from the statistics the revenue denved from tan is 
considerable It is the poor man's beverage Palm trees in Saran. 
are found m abundance Unfermented tart has medicinal value 

Foreign jLiguor 

The consumption of foreign liquor is confined only m the urban- 
areas The high price of the imported liquor has confined its 
consumption to the richer class only The revenue denved from 
imported liquor is greater than the bhang and opium The 
revenue derived from it had Shown a remarkable increase from 
Rs 12.754 m 1952 53 to Rs 20.166 m 1953 54 but in 1954 55 it had 
again fallen to Rs 12,890 In 1955 56 the revenue denved from it 
was Rs 17,741 as against Rs 16,104 in 1956 57 The pnee of foreign 
liquor, the import of which is restneted, has gone up very considerably 
and tliat explains the lesser consumption 

Commercial Spirit 

The rev enue mainly comes from license of denatured spirit 
mcludmg medical wines From the statistics it is evident that 
revenue derived from it had shown a marked increase 


CtNTRAL Excisi:. 

Tlic Central Excise Department which is a Central Government 
Department is headed by Ujc Stiperintendent of Central Excise svitli 
his headtjunnen at Chapra. lie is tinder the Collector of Central 
Excise svith his headqnaricrs in Patna. In Ins svork he is assisted 
by a Deputy Superintendent, twenty Jmpcctore and two Supers isors. 
There arc also scpo)'S to assist the superior staff in checking 
smuggling. The duties on sugar, cloth, tobacco, power alcohol and 
steel arc Central revenue and arc collected by the employees of 
Central Government. 


The Cctural Excise revenue in the district from 1952*53 to 
1955*57 is as follows:— 



1952*53. 

1953-54. 

1951-55. 

1955*55. 

1955-57. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tobacco 

. 4.03.853 

3,03,386 

3,97.089 

5,58.514 

5,45.859 

Stigar 

. 33,47.350 70,39.278 

79,41.120 

73,31.355 84.17,170 

Pou'cr alcohol , 

, 8,09,443 

11,60,801 

8,33,993 

9,49,571 

9,31,992 


The revenue derived from sugarcane has shown practically very 
little increase in counc of five years. The area under tobacco is not 
considerable. The sugar is the principal item of revenue to Central 
Excise. Saran is one of the chief sugarcane producing areas in the 
State and is only second to Chatnparan district. There are seven 
sugar industries in tlie district. The sugar manufactured at 
RfarhouTali has gained reputation in Bihar. From the statistics it' 
is apparent that revenue derived from sxigar has increased remark- 
ably. Sugar is despatdicd from the sugar factories according to the 
quota released by the Ministry of Foo<! and Agriculture of the 
Government of India. The other main item of the Central Excise 
is the power alcohol. The rc\’enuc derived from it has not shown 
much Uuciuation. 

Recistratjon. 

At the district headquarters, the District Sub-Registrar deals with 
the document presented, while the District Magistrate who is 
exofficio District Registrar exercises a general supen-ision over die 
work of the Sub-Registrars. There are r^tration offices in 

the district. They are located at Chapra, MarhouTah, Ekma, 
Sonepiir, Siwan, Darauli, Basantpur. Gopalganj. Mirganj. Maharaj. 
ffanj, Masrakh and Barharia. The ar-erage number of doaimenis 
registered annually during the five years Z92-1— 1928 was 63,820 and 
the number of documents registered in 1928 n'as 68,954 as against 
96,999 in 1957. The average number of documents registered during 
the six years 1952—1957 was 97,336 or in the coime of three decades 
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the Tegistration has increased by 60 per cent The statistics of 
xegistered documents from 1946 to 1957 are given below ~ 


Year 

Documents 

registered 

Receipts 

Expenditure 



Rs 

Rs 

1946 

99.833 

4,31.247 

1,34,240 

1947 

1,09.220 

5.14,004 

1,36,302 

1948 

94.353 

5.01.526 

1,36,923 

1949 

1,01.152 

6.89,409 

1,69,389 

1950 

1,10,558 

7,45.140 

1,79,389 

1951 

1,09,281 

7,80,366 

1,98,741 

1952 

1,00,991 

6,73.155 

1,96,132 

1953 

1.01.955 

6.88.521 

1,97,031 

1954 

1,00,873 

6.73,054 

1,86,309 

1955 

87,269 

6,00,115 

1,80 119 

1956 

93,931 

.611,101 

1,75,122 

1957 

1,00,094 

6,75,143 

1.88,525 


Stamps 


The revenue from the sale of stamps is an important source of 
income to State Government and ranks in importance only next to 
excise The nsmg figures of stamps also go to prove that litigation 
has increased tremendously In 1906 07 the sale of stamps amounted 
to Rs 3 85 473 as against Rs 7,68 673 m 1928 29 There had been 
a tremendous increase m revenue derived from stamps as will be 
evident from the statistics given below — 

The revenue from sale of sumps m 1952 53 was Rs 19,86 914 
m 1953 54 Rs 19,78,779 m 1954 55 Rs 16.66,465. m 1955 56 
Rs 19 85 035 and in 1956 57 Rs 19 81,384 Thus it will be seen 
that m course of three decades the revenue derived from stamps has 
increased by about 175 per cent 

Commercial Taxes Department 

The Saran Circle of the Commercial Taxes Department was 
created in 1944 and the area of the Circle coincides with the area 
of the revenue district of Saran There is a Commissioner of 
Commercial Taxes with his headquarters at Patna The Supermten 
dent of Commercial Taxes is the administrative head of the Circle 
In 1952 a Sub Circle was created at Siwan with the area comprising 
the subdivisions of Siwan and Gopalganj and is administered by an 
Assistant Superintendent of Commercial Taxes Besides, there are 
two Inspectors m the district 
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This department is concerned with the assessment and rcalisauon 
of die following taxes — 

(i) Agncultural Income Tax, (ii) Sale Tax, (iii) Entertain 
ment Tax, (tv) Elcctncity Duty, (v) Tax on Sale of 
Motor Spirit, and (vi) Transport Tax. 

AgrtctiUural Income Tax -The Agncultural Income tax i\as 
levied m 1938 under the Bihar Agncultural Income Tax Act of 1938, 
but Its administration vv-as fint taken over by the Commercial Taxes 
Deparunent in 1911-45 and in Saran m 1944-45, it >ieldcd a total 
income of Rs 1,08,330 The collection from the ta.v readied its 
peak in 1950 51 when it rose to Rs 2 80 820 which was mainl) due 
to enhancement in die rate of the ta\ In 195 1 55 jt recorded a big 
fall to Rs 20,228 onl) Tlie reason for it vvas mainlj due to the 
taking over of die big zamindanes by die State Government and the 
bad economic condition of the agricultunsts in general Secondly 
many of the zamindars of the district filed petition to Government 
that the unpaid dues of die Agricultural Income-Tax may he realised 
from the ad intenm compensation money to be payable to them by 
the Government. It had, however, showm an upward tendency later 

Sales Tax— It was introduced in the State from 1944-45 In 
1946-47 the collection from this tax amounted to Rs 3,90 829 and 
since dien it recorded upward trend and m 1950 51 and I951>52 the 
collection rose to Rs 22.91,067 and Rs 22 90,752, respectively But 
after diat it had shown dovmvvard trend and die collection in 1954 53 
stood at Rs 17,27,088 The reason for it was mainly owing to the 
exemption of tax on goods despatched outside the State since the 26th 
January 1950, depression m trade and die deregistration of a large 
number of dealers consequent upon die raising of the registrable limit 
from over 10,000 to over 15 000 from 1954 

Entertainment Tar— The administration of this tax was taken 
over by the Commercial Taxes Department in 1948-49 during v\hich 
die total collection vras Rs 64 584 After that it had a steep nse 
and in 1951 52 the total collection made was Rs 94 100 But in 
1954-55 the collection came doivn to Rs 79,079 But this fall is 
mainly due to arrear in collection 

Electricity Duty— The electncity duty was first levied m the 
district in 1948-49 and die total receipt was Rs 3 039 In 1954 55 the 
collection rose to Rs 45 581 This increase vras due to the extension 
of elcctnfication 

Motor Spirit (Sales) Tax -Before 1949 this tax was realised by 
the Excise Department. In 1949 50 the total receipt from this tax 
amounted to Rs 21 223 Since then there had been constant nse in 
collecuon which rose to Rs 87.862 m 1954-55 This w^ partly due 
to nse m duty and the gradual improvement in the condition of the 
roads of the distnct 
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Passengers and Goods Transport Tax.—\l ivas levied for the first 
time In 1950 and during the year the total yield from the tax was 
Jls. 1,145. It has shown upward tendenq^ since then and in 1954-55 
the total receipt rose from this tax to Rs. 2S,C34. It was mainly due 
to the tremendous increase in the number of vehicles and the gradual 
improvements and modernisation in the condition of the roads. 

The statistics of Commercial Taxes under receipts and expendi- 
ture are git-cn below 

Receipts. 


Year. Agri. Sales Entertain- Elec. Motor Transport 
Tax. Tax. ment Tax. Duty. Spirit. Tax. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1950-51 

2,80,820 

22,91,067 

82.304 

26,770 

24,688 

1,145 

1951-52 

2.46.524 

22.90.752 

94,100 

20.010 

31,107 

1,420 

1952-53 

83,773 

16,10.040 

84.696 

25,843 

35,298 

6,073 

1953-54 

82,334 

18,22,637 

55.751 

41,641 

67,487 

9,050 

1954-55 

20.228 

17,27,088 

79,079 

45,581 

87,862 

23.684 

1955-56 

89,162 

17,36,523 

99.129 

55,932 

98,015 

26,125 

1956-57 

2,41,S15 

17,99,377 

1,23,717 

63,493 

1,58.393 

30.658 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Pay c^f 
officers. 

Cost of 
establish- 
ments. 

Tratxlling 

allowance. 

Cost Contingencies, 
of living 
allotvance. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1951-52 

.. 7,917 

19,343 

5,000 

10,020 

3,191 

1952-53 

. . 8,920 

19,656 

8,U5 

11,087 

4,500 

1953-54 

. . 9,078 

21.621 

6.452 

12,122 

4,380 

1954-55 

. . 10,928 

24,576 

8.842 

13,887 

6.276 

1955-56 

.. 11,462 

28.095 

15,449 

7,600 

7.880 

1956-57 

. . 8,043 

20.082 

10,831 

3.882 

5,142 


The Commercial Taxes Department is one of the most important 
revenue-yielding departments of the State Government. So far as the 
income of the Government is concerned it has replaced the Income- 
Tax svhich is now the Central subject, 

Income-Tax. 

Income-tax is no^v a Central subject. Before the passing of the 
Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, it tvas administered by the Provincial 
Covemment. The Central Govenunent has appointed an Income-Tax 
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Omcer in each district for assessment and collection of tlic income-tax 
The headquarters of the Income-Tax O/Hcer of the Saran Circle is 
at Chapra. The work of assessment and collcaion is governed by 
the provisions of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922. uhile the rate 
of tax is laid dosvn by the Finance Act o'f each year. In the month 
of April cvep' year a notice is published in all the important jounials 
of the State inviting persons having income over the Lixablc minimum 
by the Finance Act of the year to submit returns showing tlicir total 
income of the previous year svithin five days of the publication of 
the notice. Notices arc also issued individually to persons likely to 
have taxable income to file their rctiims of income. On die basis 
of these returns and after giving opportunity to the asscssccs to prost 
the income shown by them, assessments arc calculated and completed 
by the Income-Tax Officer and the Tax-Collector. W'ith the intro- 
duction of the taxes under the Estate Duty, W^calth-Tax Act, 
Expenditure-Tax Act and the Gift-Tax Act the field of the Income- 
Tax administration has much svidened. 


The statistics of asscssccs. net demand and collection of the 
Saran Circle of the last three years arc as follows 


Year. 

No. of 
asscssccs. 

Net 

demand. 

Net collection. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1055-56 

1.-I27 

5,21,586 

•I.-IS.SOI 

1956-57 

1,398 

8,52,365 

7.20, -199 

1957-58 ' .. 

959 

0,59,000 

5.81.9JJ 


The big fall in the number of asscssccs in 1957-58 is due to the 
inclusion of the Hajipur subdivision which formerly formed part of 
the Saran Circle into the MuzalTarpur Circle. 


Public Relations Detartment. 

The Public Relations Department works under die District 
Maristrate. A special mention has to be made because of the 
increasing imponance of dits section. It \v^s established in Chapra 
in 195G°under the Second Five-Year Plan. The department is 
headed by a District Public Relations Officer who is under the 
immediate control of the District Magistrate. The District Relations 
Officer is assisted by an Assistant Public Relations Officer. These 
officers are expected to mnke extensive tours in the district in order 
to make die ^ople ais-are of the development ivork and their co- 
operation and assistance which requires for the execution of the 
dwelopment programme. The Department has a mobile lan fitted 
with cinema projection equipments, which is taken round the tallages 
for documentary shotvs. The documentaries jire educative and 
entertaining and concern irith agriculture, health, samtation and 
industries. 
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An Information Centre is attaclied to the Department i\here 
publications of \arious types arc available There is a scheme to 
supply radio sets on subsidy basis to the villages having a population 
of one thousand and abo\e Two hundred and twenty two radio 
sets have been distributed in such villages up to August, 1958 "Witli 
the v'anous development projects this section has to play a very 
prominent role m explaining to the public, particularly in the rural 
areas the aims of the Government and the duties and responsibilities 
of the public 

District Election Orricz. 

The District Magistrate is the Distnet Election Officer in the 
district and for the day to^ay work he is assisted by a Deputy 
Collector The Subdivision'll Officers are in direct charge of the 
election m their respective subdivisions and work under the District 
Magistrate The District Magistrate is hnnself the Electoral Registra 
tion Officer and Returning Officer The printing and arrangement 
of electoral rolls are done in tlie District Election Office 

The preparation of electoral rolls on the basis of adult franchise 
IS a tremendous task as the electoral rolls based on adult franchise 
have to be revised in every five years before the general election There 
were twenty five constituencies for Legislative Assembly and four for 
tiie Members of Parliament m 1952 (General Election) as against 
twenty three and four, respectively, in 1957 There were twenty 
eight Members (M L A ) from die district m the Legislative Assembly 
of Bihar m 1952 as against twenty six m 1957 There had been no 
fiuctuaiion m number of the Members of the Parliament in the 
Second General Election 



CHAPTER X 


RE^TNUE ADMINISTRATION. 

History of Land Revenue Administration 

There are particularly no raatenals available in Saran to trace 
out definitely the history of land revenue administration m the pre- 
Muhammedan penod It may, however, generally be stated &at 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Kankubjas folJoived a compiehensne 
and uniform land revenue administration based on the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya The kmg^ share or i//taga of reaped crops was the 
most important source of State revenue, and Shadbhagm, “a sharer 
of the sixth part ”, a standing epithet of the king The bhaga was 
measured out either by the village authorities or by tlie royal officials 
at the barn-doors or by survey of the crops Among the most important 
officials was the Gram bkojaka or the village headman * Later Gopa 
stood for Gram bhojaka Throughout the Hindu penod subject to 
slight modifications the system of land revenue administration 
followed the same pattern 

The early Muslim rulers were conquerors first and administrators 
next They did not bnng any striking change m die land revenue 
administration The System of land revenue underwent a change 
during the reign of Allauddm Khilji, Ghiyas uddm Tughlaq, 
Muhammad Bin Tughlaq and Sil^ndar Lodi So tar as Santa is 
concerned we have no defimte information Tlie first two Mughals 
had no time to bring about any change It was Akbar who made an 
attempt to follow a vigorous land revenue jx)hcy and as such an 
effort i«ll be made here to describe the history of the land revenue 
administration in Saran since Akbars great settlement at the close 
of the sixteenth century 

It IS proposed to adhere to the duision of this penod into six 
parts in the Final Report of Survey and Settlement Report (J903), 
viz — 

(j) The Muhammadan period (1582—1765) 

(tt) The early Bntish penod closing with tlie decennial 
settlement of 1790 

(ill) The Permanent Settlement of 1793 and its effects 
(tv) The resumption proceedings in the first half of the 
nineteenth century 
(t>) The Revenue Survey of 1844 

(vi) The modem penod leading up to the cadastral survey of 
1893-1901 


• An Ad\anced History of India by R. C Marmndar, R C Rajchaudhury and 
K. K: Dutta, page 74 
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It is not necessary for our limited purposes lo^ •ejwmine the 
available sources for land revenue history for Saraii district. * 

Sinai Repott on the Survey and Settlement Operations (1893—1901), 
published in 1903, has been followed by O’Malley and Middleton 
in their Saran Gazetteers, published in 1908 and 1930, respectively. 
We will refer to this Settlement Report extensively for the histody 
■which was not done by O’Malley or Middleton. 

The Muhammadan Period {1582—1765). 

The present district of Satan generally correspond to the area 
•of Sarkar Saran, which was one of the six Sarkars forming tlie Subah 
of Bihar in the reign of Akbar. Tlie however, included one 

small pargana rvhich now forms part of the district of Goraklipur m 
Uttar Pradesh. The first assessment of this area, of which any 
auibenlic record exists is ibai made by Today Mali irt 15&2 A. D. 
An account of this settlement is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. Apparently 
before Akbar’s reform though theoretically as stated before the 
•cultivator had to pay one-sixth of the gross produce to the State, no 
rules existed as to the manner in whidt the amount payable was to 
be ascertained, and in addition to tlie land revenue numerous other 
■demands were exacted by the tvay of poll-tax, profession taxes, fees 
to local officials, and various kinds ot obwabs or illegal taxations. 
3i is stated that even corvee tvas in practice. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the colleaion of revenue was 
burdensome to the tax-payer and unprofitable to the State, the person 
'who mainly benefited being the tax collector. Akbar based his 
system mainly on the land revenue. He abolished most of the 
miscellaneous taxes and abwobs and while he raised the demand of 
the State to one-third of the gross produce of the soil (except in 
certain special cases) he took steps to ensure that the amount payable 
was ascertained after full and careful enquiry. But in raising the 
land revenue of the State it cannot be said that he made any striking 
■departure from his predecessors. While no important changes in 
revenue administration are recorded to have been effected by Uuitmish. 
and only some attempt svas made by Balban to make it orderly, 
Alauddin's revenue policy was comprehensive, affecting all types of 
land tenures, and Muhammad Bin Tughluq’s vigorous but ill-advised 
revenue policy also deeply influenced the condition of the State. 
Tlie rate of assessment also varied, being excessively higli since tlte 
lime of Alauddin, who chargetl 50 per cent on the gross produce of 
the land. In spite of his general leniency, Ghiyas-uddin Tughluq 
does not seem to havx* reduced the scale as fixed by Alauddin, and 
in time of Muhammad Bin Tughluq it iras certainly not loiver, if 
not higher, than this. 

Totlar MuU’s move was a land-mark. The main features of 
TcKl.tr Mall’s asscssmem were as follos%-s 

(1) A measurement of all arable and productive hand with 
a siand-ird btgha. 


21 


28 Rev. 
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(2) An csumatt of the giw onttum per biglia, based on an 
eJaborart chssiAcaiion of sods according to clieir 
prwhirtivtiKss and nitural ads’antages 
/ (3) The commijLanon of tljc Government share of the gross 

protJuct !o money rates based on the average prices for 
a periwl of 10 )cars 

The result of this assessment in Saran uas that tlie arable and 
prodiircive area was found to cover 2,2{?,052 btglias or, at tiie accepted 
standard of conversion about 2,65,600 acres, or 415 square miles It 
IS noticeable that at tins time less linn one fifth of the distnct had 
been brought tinder cultivation, and the revenue assessed by Todar 
Mali vvas 1, 61. 72, 00} fiatiis or },04,30f) rupees at the rate of Rs 1 84V 
per protluciivc acre 

Cunouslj enough, this r«c of Rs 1-8 0 seems lo have been fairlj 
general ihn>nghout llilnr, including djc forest-covered bachwar<i 
district of Champaran This will shovs tint Todar Mall was a very 
clever administrator and Xnew that a very minute and detailed land 
revenue jxilicy differing from district to district may bt unsuccessful 
m the hinds of incompetent and careless subordinates 

The ictual vsork of measurement VNas done b> anum v\ho were 
jvaid at a fixc<I rate at one rf<u»i for cacli bigfw, and as the standanl 
of outttim v»as 200 btghas i day in the hot weather and 250 bighos n> 
the cold, an amm should hive Ind no difficult) in cinnng the very' 
Iiandsomc remuneration of Rs 5 a day The actual estimate and 
appraisement of the piwhice seems to hate been done by the village- 
pnlwaris The supervising staff consisiet! of a kanungo m each 
pargam and an amalguiat or collector of revenue at the head of 
each or district This was iindoubiedl} bas«l on die fiscal 

division of the great Sur ruler. Slier Shah wiUi slight modification 
Both kaiiungo and amalguzar v\cre strictly enjoined to carry out the 
duties of appraisement personally in all cases of disputes and not to 
leave tliem to liie patnaus and village headmen but the areas 
entrusted to them were so lirge as to render this almost a counsel of 
perfection Judged from a modem standpoint the supervising staff 
w’as m fact lamentably weak, and there am be little doubt that many 
of the excellent rules m the AuitAkban were honoured more m 
the breach than m the observance Nevertheless Todar ^falJs 
assessment must have been an enormous improvement over the state 
of affairs that preceded it, and it achieved the highest measure of 
success so far as its immediate object was concerned It decreased 
the total nominal public demand but increased the actual revenue 
by diminishing the illicit gains of intermediaries between the State 
and the people It may be added that the assessment was at first 
levised every year, but this was found too burdensome a task and v\as 
abandoned in favour of decennial settlement based on the average 
price of the preceding ten years 
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The assissmeitl of ;<5J;^-The ne\t fresh general revenue 
assessment ^vas made m 1685 in the reign of ■\urangzeb No details 
are available as to the method adopted, but there does not appear 
to have been a nevv measurement The result, hoisever, was that 
the revenue expressed in dams was more than doubled, as it was 
raised from 1,61,72 004 dams to 3,71,62,144 Part of this increase 
was, however, due to the depreciation m the value of tlie dam. 
According to Mr Grant as mentioned in the Settlement Report 
16^ darns were equivalent lo a rupee m Aurangtebs time as against 
40” m Akbar's reign The rise in tire revenue was Rs 4,04,300 to 
Rs 8,01,461 But the rise did not actuall) mean much of increasing 
pressure to tlie existing laiyats A large part of this increase was 
doubtless due to extension of ciiUivition, but in tlie absence of all 
area statistics it is impossible to say the extent of die expansion The 
comparative peace must have encouraged expansion of cultivation 
A considerable area was appropriated to form jagirs or revenue free 
grants for the purpose of remunerating the civil and military officers 
of the empire over whom the central authonties had but little control 
All I'crdi Khan’s assessment of — The assessment made in 

1685 remained unaltered until 1750 when die great Subahdar of 
Bihar, Ah Vardi khan made a fresh settlement Like its predecessor 
It was not based on an> measurement, and its mam object Seems to 
have been to incorporate with the land revenue demand a number 
of abuabs which though nominally abolished b> Akbir, had never 
actinll) disappeared Its result so far as Saran was concerned 
was to raise the revenue from 3,71,62 144 dams to 4 87,77,230 
dams, or allowing for a furdicr deprecntion in the value of the dam 
from Rs 8 01,401 to Rs 9 29,856 But this total included a 
considerable sum which was paid to the revenue collecting offiaals 
by wa) of jagirs, etc, and never reached tlie Government 

Revision in 176^ — \ furdicr readjustment vias undertaken in 
1765 The total assessment made by All \'ardi Kiian was left 
unaltered, but the net demand payable to Government was separatetl 
from that appropriated for the purposes of jagtrs and religious and 
charitable endowments The result for the six Sarkais forming the 
province of Bihar is shown in the annexed statement — 


Sarkar 

Area in 
square miles 

Total 

assessment 

Net assessment 
payable to 
Government 

Rate of total 
assessment 
per acre 



Rs 

Rs 

As p 

Tiihut 

5.033 

8,20,042 

2.45,312 

4 1 

Hanpur 

2,782 

8.28,100 

5 42,240 

7 5 

Ghamparm 

2 546 

4.00,217 

3 21,000 

3 10 

bhahabad 

1,869 

8,26,845 

6,09.268 

11 1 

Bihar 

6,680 

38,48,800 

22,14,812 

14 4 

Saran 

2,560 

9,29,856 

8.80,233 

9 I 
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The total assessment of course sho^vs the burden on the soil, 
the balance between it and the net assessment being appropnated by 
jagirdars on account of collection charges The low net assessment 
realised by Go\emment in Tirhut was due to the extraordinary large 
number of jagirs which the avil and military officers of the empire 
had managed to create in that district It is remarkable that South 
Bihar was more highly assessed than North Bihar and the only 
explanation seems to be that as the former area was the more 
accessible and its land rexenue administration xvas better supervised 
But m North Bihar, Saran shorn a much higher rate of assessment 
than any other distnct 

TAe early BriUsh Admtmstratton 

With the grant of diwant of the provmces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa in August, 1765 to the East India Company, the collection of 
rexenue at first was entrusted to the natixe agency, for the Counal 
considered it doubtful whether the European servants generally 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the citil institutions and tlie mtenor 
state of the country to qualify them for the trust But after four 
years of this system it xvas found necessary to appoint European 
supervison to control tlie native subordinates in the collection of 
the revenue and the administration of civil justice, and m 1770 a 
revenue council w*as formed for Bihar with its headquarters at Patna 
for the purpose of supervising the supervisors The latter were 
instructed to make enquiries and report on every detail concerning 
the mtenor economy and the mode of levying the land revenue 


It was soon found that the supervisors left much to be desired 
and that the system of leaving tlie lax collectors uncontrolled had led 
to very gross abuses The assessment vsas nominally based on that 
of 1765, and though the financial gam to the State coffers m Saran 
was excellent, over 80 per cent of the demand bemg realised, it was 
reported that the Naiims or native collectors ' exacted what they 
could from the zamindars and the great farmers of the revenue, whom 
they left at liberty to plunder all below reserving to themselves the 
prerogative of plaadcnng them in tvm w.’aws ihsy supped it> 
have ennehed themselves with the spoils of the country Accord 
inoly, m 1772 the office of the Natb Dman or head native revenue 
coTlitor was abolished and the Company s officers themselves took 
over the collection of the revenue the supervisors being called 
collectors for the first tune and placed under the control of a Board 
of Revenue in Calcutta But the new departure was not a dis 
tm^ished success It was decided to settle the revenue by farming 
out* the rent collections of five years to the highest bidder but die 
fanners failed to carry out their obligations, and great loss resulted 
to the Company Accordingly m 1774 the Furopean agency wiu 
again nbohshed and the revenue collection cntnisterl to ^tls 
working under a Provincial Council at Patna But the 
pany lud by this time realised that it was necessary to obtain a fuller 
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knoi\ ledge of die state of the country before a satisfactory assessment 
and a satisfactory method of collecting it could be reused and accord 
ingly avitns were deputed into every village and instructed to make 
the minutest enquiries as to whatever might enable them to procure 
the most exact information of the real produce or salue of the lands 

Annual settlements were made by the Pro\incial Council in, 
the years 1777 1778 1789 and 1790 on the reports of the enquiries 
made under these somewhat vague instructions and the collections 
conUnucd to be made by native agency but the only result was a 
gradual and steady diminution in the Company s revenue and in 
1781 the system was again altered the Provincial Council being 
abolished Districts were placed in charge of Collectors who were 
subordinates to the Presidents of the abolished Councils and the latter 
were in turn subordinates to the control of the Committee of Revenue 
in Calcutta Thus an arrangement mucli akin to the present system 
of administration was introduced 

The first autlientic record of the revenue demand under Bntisli 
rule IS found in the register of Nawab Hoshiyar Jang Subhadar of 
Ihliar from which it appears that in 1773 the district of Saran tiien 
known ns Sarkar Saran comprised 1 640 estates 15 parganas and 
4 650 villages of which 297 villages were revenue free the revenue 
demand for the remainder Rs 9 36 201 being only n slight increase 
over tlie last Moghul assessment of 1765 There are no papers from 
vrhirh the iliictuntions m the annual demand up to the decennial 
settlement can be traced but the collections are given in tlie follow ing 
Statement compiled from the sesaia registers which were based on the 
Knnimgos returns — 


Fash 

A D 

Rs 

a 

P 

U68 

1761 

G 94 507 

14 

3 

UG9 

1762 * 

6 83 010 

14 

3 

U70 

1763 

7 74 705 

8 

0 

1171 

1764 

10 20 670 

4 

G 

1172 

1765 

897 171 

15 

0 

1173 

1766 

9 82 589 

n 

6 

1174 

1767 

I0150I3 

2 

0 

1175 

.768 

7 99 724 

15 

9 

1176 

1769 

8S4d1S 

3 

6 

1177 

1770 

7 56 208 

6 

0 

1178 

1771 

7 79 0o9 

6 

% 

1179 

1772 

7 71 833 

5 

9 

1180 

1773 

923 519 

2 

6 

1181 

1774 

7 34 427 

7 

b 

1182 

1775 

6 91 420 

12 

6 

1183 

1776 

933 561 


0 

1184 

1777 

9 32 561 


% 


* Sre “Saflar luran pub) ihr<f by GucUe«n Rcv«onSecion Res-enue R h^r 
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Fash 

A D 

1185 

1778 

1186 

1779 

1187 

1780 

1188 

1781 

1189 

1782 

1190 

1783 

1191 

1784 

1192 

1785 

I19J 

1786 

1194 

1787 

lI9o 

1788 

1196 

1789 

1197 

1790 


Rs 3 p 
8 69 834 7 3 

5 37,754 14 0 

4 43 798 11 9 

6 77 197 7 3 

5 98 327 la 9 
a 32 044 15 0 
5 01 086 10 6 

4 34 069 15 0 
1 46 8o2 9 9 

5 77 496 3 3 
4 17 560 4 0 
o 98 226 3 6 
9 71 14a 15 10 


The Mnations are stiOicientl^ accounted for by the defecti\e 
and constantly changing system of administration But in addition 
the dismct^sulFered seserely from natural calamities The great 
famine of I//0 in nhicli one third of the population is said to hate 
perished rvas follor>ed by serious floods and by another scarcity in 
1783 "Writing at the end of 1787 Nfr Montgomene the Colleaor 
remarked Though a richer and better cultivated district than 
Sarkai Saran is not to be seen in India the Collector has never 
been able to realise the revenue of a single year from what should 
be deemed the resources of the country In every year from the 
time Mr Groeme first took chaige of ColJectorship (in 1781) one 
two nay sometimes three lakhs (of the collections) were made up by 
mortgage conditional sale or by debts contracted with the bankers 
of which many were never paid A remission of the revenue was 
granted by the Collertors every year Though the demand from 
1780 to 1789 was over nine lakhs the collections rarely amounted 
to much more tlian lialf of that sum and were sometimes considerably 
less The Gandak embankment had fallen into disrepair and was 
not restored till 1796 Nleanwhile the northern and eastern paru 
of the distnet were swept by floods nearly every year In the 
Husejjur zamindari corresponding with the erstwhile Hatfiwa Raj 
estate no one could be got to take up a settlement of the revenue 


To add to the difficulties of the Cxjmpanys cffitnls it was 
impossible to collect the revenue m a large portion of the district 
owing to the attitude of the leading zamindars Regarding tliera 
the Collector v%Tiies m 1787 They have no means whatever of 
paying their revenue of one year but by an anticipation of the 
revenues which ought to be allotted for the ensuing year The 
practice Ins prevailed all over Saran for several and must tahe 
some time before it can be entirely removed but it is so bad with 
these Narayans that any plan for the realisation of their revenues 
which does not immediately remove all anticipations only serves 
to render die business move confused and troublesome in the next 
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■year It must be observed that with these Narayans I conceive when 
the amount anticipated and the amount of their balances are 
brought into one sum, that the sale of tlieir whole zamindary will 
hardly discharge it ” 

Hathwa Raj was another stumbling block Due to the 
recalcitrant attitude of Fateh Sahi, of Hathwa, or as it was tlien 
•called Husepur practically a state of anarchy ensued in the distract 
Troops were sent against him and Ins temtory was seized, but the 
Raya established hinvselt m. the large forest between Saran and 
Gorakhpur, whence he defied all attempts to capture him, and made 
frequent inroads into Bntish temtory His estate was let out to 
fanners, but he managed to frustrate their attempts to collect tlie 
revenue, and was strongly suspected of hiving taken part m an 
■affray in which one of them was killed in 1772 The Collector 
finding It impossible to make collections recommended that the 
Raja should be pardoned and given an allowance on promising to 
live quietly at Husepur. This promise the Raji readily gave and 
as readily broke He again took die field against the combined 
forces of the company and the Nawab of Oudh and a senes of 
•outrages culminated in 1775 in the murder of his own cousin, 
Basant Sahi Govemment then declared his property forfeit and 
in 1790 recognised Chatardhan Saht, the infant grandson of the 
murdered Btsant Salii, as the owner of the estate Fateh Sain 
liimself ended his life as a religious mendicant, a peculiar but not 
unexpected sequel to a career of a stormy petrel 

Decennial settlement -Aw order to improve the land revenue 
admimstrauon Mr Momgomene, the Collector of Saran, submitted 
a proposal for settling the district for a penod of ten years The 
'zamindars at first resisted die proposal They combined among 
themselves and frustrated the Collectors estate of whicli settlement 
could not be effected with its own proprietors They also the 
Collector discovered, ‘kept two sets of accounts, the true and just 
one, which in case of dispossession would be immediately destroyed 
and tVw. tparvo**?, swve ofetred for tVA goviasvte of tt*e iorTner ’* 
However, eventually the Collector seems to have tackled the 
difficulties and succeeded m concluding a satisfaaory settlement 

Comparatively little infomiation is forthcoming as to the details 
of the settlement as most of the papers were burnt in a fire at 
Chapra in 1792 The unit was the estate and not the village 
Enquiries were made for each estate to ascertain die gross produce 
or patdazfar including botli cash and produce rents and sairats paid 
for fisheries orchards, grazing land and the like From this was 
deducted the kharcha deh or collection diarges consisting of the 
salaries of local agents, temple charges, etc, and allowance OlE ten 
per cent on the collections left to die proprietors or the malthana 
lands granted to them in heu of the allowance The balance left 
after deducting the kharcha deh from the paidouar was calkd die 
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moimsil jama and was, as a rule settled as the revenue to be assessed 
ihe settlement finally confirmed for the years by the Board in 1790 
was as follows 


Name of pargana 

Total 
no. of 
estates 

Total 
no ot 

jnau 2 as Tota 
and 
kismats 

area 

Total jama 




B. 

C 

D 

Rs 

(1) Andar 

78 

278 

63,011 

11 

0 

53,463 

(2) Bal 

112 

876 

2.07,251 

16 

0 

1,77,892 

(3) Barax 

52 

294 

1,00,864 

12 

0 

69.252 

(4) Bara 

86 

349 

1,16,598 

16 

0 

97,100 

(5) C/itranci 

12 

70 

23,991 

7 

0 

3,075 

(6) Chaubar 

122 

256 

47,136 

15 

0 

36,388 

(7) Kaltpnpur Khadi 

61 

872 

1,92,479 

16 

0 

95,540 

(8) Danghi 

17 

134 

38.335 

15 

0 

22.093 

(9) Goa 

223 

949 

2,37.054 

10 

9 

1,57,073 

(10) Manjhi 

12 

52 

30,544 

18 

0 

26,530 

(11) Makair ^ .. 

15 

332 

71,894 

7 

0 

41,917 

(12) Madhal 

38 

202 

53.890 

5 

0 

32,653 

(13) Narhan 

29 

82 

22,017 

3 

0 

20,298 

(14) Pachlakh 

69 

240 

66.103 

5 

0 

41,526 

(15) Sepah 

33 

178 

59.854 

7 

0 

45,283 

Total . 

959 5.164 

13,51,029 

3 

9 

9,20.0SI 


(B— Bigha • C— Catha : t)— Dhur.) 


Thus the revenue assessetl at diis settlement was Rs 9,29,261 
payable by 959 estates The total was almost the same as Uiat of 
the latest Mughal settlement of 1765 and was more titan double 
that of Todar Mull, but the area assessed had increased nearly 
SIX fold Since 1582. The '959 estates m the district were settled 
with 355 proprietors, of whom the more important was Jag Mohan 
Mukherji, the farmer of the Hathwa estate, whose resenue amounted 
to Rs 1,39,209, the Narayans, the ancestors of the Chainpur family, 
whose revenue was Rs 94,098, and the Manjhi Bahus, with the 
rcteniie of Rs 75,525 

Pejnianent Setlletn^nt 

Tlic early British reteniie adminisiiation Iiad been tJiarar 
tensed by cxccssne niictuatioiis and uncertainues Unfoniin.itciy 
the justifiable impression was accoinpametl by another, winch cm 
only be described as cmw-anaritc*!, \tz. th^i the assets of the country 
bad been sufficiently ascertamctl in the s-arious settlements inadf- 
since 1705 to permit of the land resemie being permanently settled. 
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In spite of Sir John Shore’s tsamiiig m his celebrated minute of 
1789 that further experience should be awaited before final measures- 
were adopted, the Governor General in Council recommended the 
Court of Directors to render decennial seitlemem permanent Tire 
sanction of the Court was received in 1791 The interval had been 
occupied by a revision of the decennial settlement of 1790, as several 
collectors, among wliom Mr Montgomerie of Saran was one of 
the mtKt prominent seem to have been doubtful as to the expediency^ 
ol confirming their decennial settlements in perpetuity without a 
good deal of further inquiry 

In Satan the method adopted for checking the decennial 
assessment was to compare it with the tctinl collections of the 
settlement holdei-s for 1791 as shown in tlie fnituan papers It 
appears that die total revenue permanently settled in 1793 was 
Rs 10,27,110 or an increase of nearly a lakh over the decennial 
settlement of 1790 The number of estates permanently settled was 
1,818 as against 959 at the decennial settlement 

The following table compares the revenue in each of the 
16 parganas of which Saran consisted at the permanent settlement with 
that of die same parganas at Akbar’s settlement in 1582, at Naw'ab 
Hiishiyar Tangs assessment of 1773 and at die decennial setdenlent of 
1790 - 




Revenue in rupees 



Paiganas 

1582 

1773 

1790 

1793 









estates 

Revenue. 

estates 

Revenue 

(1) Andar 

13,374 

65,910 

78 

53,463 

119 

53,955 

(2) Bal 

1.22.334 

1,84,139 

112 

1,77,872 

333 

1 97 562 

(3) Barrat 

13,345 

63,481 

52 

69.252 

96 

69315 

(4) Bara 

9,594 

84.810 

86 

79,100 

167 

79,250 

(5) Chirand 

15,831 

33,785 

12 

30,275 

21 

30,250 

(6) Chanbar 

10,000 

23,199 

122 

36.388 

143 

35,441 

(7) Kallyanpux 






Kundi 

19,362 

1,15,505 

61 

95,540 

16 

09 959 

(8) Dangsi 

6,940 

15,855 

17 

22,093 

47 

22 095 

(9) Goa 

50,323 

1.75,371 

223 

I 57,073 

406 

1 56 786 

(10) Manjhi 

15,295 

24,321 

12 

26,530 

39 

26 530 

(11) Makair 

20,277 

37,502 

15 

41.917 

27 

41,917 

(12) Madhal 

17,543 

36.774 

38 

32,651 

59 

32.651 

(13) Narhan 

16,362 

22.648 

29 

20,298 

43 

20 497 

(14) Pachlakh 

10 949 

52 901 

69 

41,526 

122 

42,370 

(15) Sipah 

7,264 


33 

45 283 

24 

40,936 

(I(>) Kasmar 

32,683 




156 

77,598^ 

1 otal 

3 81,476 

9.36 201 

959 

9 29.261 

1,818 

10,27,110 
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The decrease m revenue bettseen 1773 and 1793 in pargauas 
Andar Ban Chirand Alandhal Narhan and Pachlak is somewhat 
Teraarkable and illustrates the leniency swth which the permanent 
settlement w-as conducted So late as 1829 the Collector reported 
that man) Milages had escaped assessment altogether and e\en at the 
time of the revenue sursey the distnct contained no less than 178 
estates which ivere returned as zatd fihrtst or outside an) list as the) 
were not entered in either the register of res enue pa)ang or resenue 
■free estates Without expressing an) opinion on the controsersy as 
to tlie advantages and disad\*antages of the permanent settlement it 
may be remarked that these facts show the incompleteness of tlie 
information on whidi it was conducted m Satan and the loss whicli 
the Goiemment sustained through disregard of Sir John Shores 
'warning that the time had not come to make a permanent settlement 
■of tlie reienue 

In connection i\ith the permanent settlement Uie mam 
diffiailties were about the regular collection of the stipulated dues 
These fell heaiily in arrean with the consequence that lands were 
Trequenti) sold and the ideals of a stable retenue and a set of lopl 
contented zamindars were not realised to an) considerable extent 
\noilier defect of the settlement was the msuffiaent protection it 
■gate to the tenants against the oppression of the zamindars The 
establishment of the law-courts was expected to give the tenants tlie 
-needed relief but in practice it proved futile In the absence of an) 
survey of land and a definite recoid about the tenure of lands the 
law-courts could afford but htde relief 

It IS needless to describe m detail the vanous measures taken b) 
the successive Gov emors-General to cope with these senous evils It 
ivill suffice to indicate the main lines of policy adopted by them 

Regulation VII of 1799 generally knovm as die Hafiam was 
passed is order to remedy these evils The Collector was given 
^er to attach die zamindars property immediately if the demand 
^ not paid on the fixed date while the zammdar was auciionsed 
" thout Serence to any court to distrain the propert) of the ratyai 
ase of an) arrears and where the arrears exceeded Rs 500 to arrest 
i^^TSon Thus the zammdar was given greater powers as against 
tbe Government ventured to issume to itself as against 

[he lamindai 

TJ effect of the Regulation was a great and immediate 
jjj ijje collection of the land revenue and the Colleaor 
■vtcv’ptovetQcn arrears due from both Saran and 

VR preceding year were only Rs 1 517 and that the 

nerfectlv well calculated to secure the collection 

v^ 1^ 
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■of the public reteuuc without in the least degiee affecting the secuiity 
of landed pioperty, and also to enable the zainindars and fanners to 
reahse their rent from the under farmers and latyats without 
affording the proprietors and the farmers the means of oppressing 
their under fanners and rflty/tts*'. But the vietv’ was too optimistic, 
and in 1811 the Collector submitted another report in whidi he 
mentioned about the oppression of the zammdars 

Regulation V of 1812 modified the stringency of tlie Haftam 
by rendering only the property and not the perton of the latyal liable 
to seizure for default in payment of rent, but it was soon realised that 
Awthout a local agency of some hind, it would be impossible to stop 
oppression Accprdingly Regulation XII of 1817 was passed with 
the object of reorganising the system, but the effect was spoilt 

by placing the patn;nri under the control of the Collector and the 
landlord It is not surprising that the patxoan practically became 
the latter 5 henchman, and instead of being protector of the raxyats, 
he was the instrument tlirough which the zamindar tyranised the 
imyafs 

Attempts tvere made to compile records of tenuie Regulation 
Vn of 1819 clearly defined die right of the \anous classes of tenants » 
Greatei power w^as given to the zammdars to collect revenue from 
his tenants but ui case of failure to pay the annual jama he was liable 
to be arrested and put in the civil jail The fact that the permanent 
settlement was made with the zammdars or hereditary proprietors of 
she land and not as elsewhere with middlemen and tax colleaors is 
erident from a report of the Collector, in which he said The only 
instance in 5ar/{at Saran, where the mtennediaie zammdars ha\e not 
been treated with are Husepur and Chaiibara The zammdars of 
these places have long been dispossessed by order of Government’ 
Thus It is said that in Saran the permanent settlement did not result 
in the creation of a new landed class but was made entirely uith the 
old landed proprietors of the country 

It may be mentioned here tliat the Permanent Settlement acted 
adversely on the existing cottage industries The cottage industrialist 
had no finance to carry on his tiade, not to speak of improving it 
Foreign consumer goods and particularly cotton goods from Manches 
ter flooded the market ind strangled the cottage industries The poorer 
sections turned more to agriculture if not as land-owning cultivators 
as landless ploughmen The available capital was land locked The 
European Planters stabilised themselves wjtli their resources of large 
finance, better methods, more technical knowledge and lastly State 
patronage They started buying up or taking m lease consolidated 
blocks of land, put their energy in trade and commerce The share 
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of the residents of tlie distnct m their concerns relegated to Uiat 
of a rvage-eamer only ® 

One of the earJter cTstics of Permanent Settlement was Raja Rara 
Mohan Roy, the great Reformer tvho pointed out tliat under the 
Permanent Settlement, the zamindars had increased their svealth, but 
had made the lot of the rai^otr miserable He advocated a reduction 
of the rent b> means of a corresponding reduction m the revenue 
payable by tlie zamindars The consequent loss of revenue he 
suggested, should be met by a tax upon luxuries or by emplo>ang 
lovv-salaned Indians as Collectors instead of high-salaried Europeans'* 
The Raja favoured the Permanent Settlement but he rightly uigetl 
that the Government should fix the maximum rent to be paid by 
each cultivator The views of Raja Ram Mohan Roy were applicable 
to Saran district as well 

The Resttmptwn Proceedings 

In the .^iM i Akbaii there is no mention of any jagir or revenue 
free property in Sarkar Saran At \hvardi Khan s assessment of 
1750 It was reported that revenue free propenies capable of yielding 
a revenue of Rs 13,117 existed but no arrean or details were given 
In Nawab Huslujar Jangs Register of 1773, 297 villages arc record^ 
as revenue free* These were suted to cover an area of 1 13 00i 
btghas and to be capable of yielding a levenue of Rs 59,703 No 
steps for tlieir resumptions were, however, taken till many >ears after 
the Permanent Settlement 

In 1819 Regulation II was passed ic facilitate the resumption 
of revenue free lands, by transferring the proceedings from the Civil 
Courts to the revenue aulhonties Regulation VII of 1822 wxs 
passed to provide that revenue free properties should be surveyed 
before they were Settled but the Collector of Saran represented that 
as die Permanent Settlement had been made without the specifioi 
tion of any boundaries his mam difficulty was to ascertain whetlier 
a particular area had been included in the Permanent Settlement or 
not But in spue of these preliminary measures resumption proceed 
mg remained suspended The Collector of Saran submitted a 
st«ement on the 14lh October 1814 estimating that J 455 mahaU 
covering an area of aboiu 1,56 063 btghas were liable to come under 
r«umption, and that they were capable of yielding a revenue of 
Rs 1,22,000 \t the same lime he reponetl the evisnng Government 
revenue to be Rs 10 37,509 being an increase of Rs 10 000 on the 
revenue permanently settled in 1793 No csplamtion of the increase 
IS given but U must have been due to the resumption of petty estates 
prior to the general resumption procectlings concluded in ISH No 
final report of these proceedings, whidi were concluded about 1841, 


• “Sartar Saran rublivhed by Garettem Rcvnion Srctien Revenue Department. 
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l^as been found, but U\e following statement lias been compiled from 
nn old Persian Register purporting to gi\c the results of all the 
resumption held under Regulation il of 1819 •— 


Parganas. 

Villages 

Area in 
bighas 
resumed. 

Revenue Incidence per 
assessed. btgha. 




Rs. 

Rs. a. 

p- 

(1) Andar 

30 

8.432 

5,563 

0 10 

6 

(2) Bal 

.. 38 

40.855 

33,217 

0 13 

0 

(3) Barai 

.. 15 

4,415 

3,609 

0 15 

4 

(4) Barra 

.. 19 

14,514 

7,226 

0 7 

II 

(5) Chtrand 

9 

2.747 

1,546 

0 9 

0 

(G) Chaubar 

.. 38 

14,940 

4,859 

0 5 


(7) Dangsi 

.. 18 

22,750 

8,805 

0 6 


(8) Goa 

.. 51 

23,867 

15.102 

0 10 

1 

(9) Kastnar 

.. 23 

14,958 

12,492 

0 IS 

4 

^10) Kalyanpur 

Khadi 80 

17,446 

4,890 

0 4 

5 

<11) Manjht 

n 

20,975 

12,620 

0 9 

7 

<12) Makair 

.. 27 

9.67S 

4.161 

0 6 

9 

(13) Madhal 

.. 12 

6,527 

2,276 

0 5 

6 

■(14) Narhan 

9 

16,695 

7,829 

0 7 

6 

(15) PachlaWi 

3 

801 

602 

0 n 

2 

<16) Sepah 

14 

2.671 

2,670 

0 15 

11 

Total . . 397 

2,22.324 

1,27,407 

0 8 

9 


Adding these figures to those returned by the Collector in 1834, 
rve find the total Government rc\emie in 1841 ivas Rs 11,69,976 


Survey and Settlement 

The resumption proceeding was followed by the great revenue 
survey of 1843-44, ivhich was necessitated by the constant disputes 
regarding the boundaries of estates and villages, ‘due to the permanent 
settlement having been effected iMthout any specification of 
boundaries 

Unfortunately Uie Reienuc Surteyor started without any clear 
idea as to the distinction between an estate or parcel of land belonging 
to one Set of proprietors responsible for the ^yment of Government 
revenue and the village or geographical unit, which might contain 
several estates or might form a portion of one estate it is not 
surprising, therefore, tliat tvhile too much value cannot be assigned 
to the village maps of the Revenue Survey, the results of the Thakbust 
suney ivere hardly so successful The Milage maps effectually put 
a stop to boundary disputes. " 
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Of course neither the Rc\cnue Survc) nor the Thakbml sunc>- 
professed to record any particulars regarding the rights and interests 
of tenants It tvas deliberately resolved to make no attempt to collect 
any statistics of crops or cultivation This decision \szs taken mainly 
on tuo grounds, firstly, lest the people should be led to imagine that 
the object of the proceedings was to upset die permanent settlement, 
and secondly lest the amtvs employed should make die collection of 
the information a pretext for extortion 


The Revenue Siincy in Saran ivas mainly carried out in season 
1843-44, this distnct being die second in the Patna Division to be- 
taken up The results are given in the foHoinng table — 


Poigmias 

No of 

Vrea 


Incidence 

In,cr« 

In sq miles 


per acre 

(1) Manjhi 

68 

30,907 

48 29 

Rs 

32,922 

Rs 

1 

i a p 

1 4 

12) Chirand 

71 

27,052 

42 27 

33,129 

1 

3 6 

(3) Kasmar 

149 

74,219 

11595 

1,01,650 

1 

5 J1 

(4) Shahpur 
Munir 

1 

1,248 

200 

3,730 

9 

14 b 

(5) Makair 

275 

75,761 

11837 

49007 

0 

JO 4 

(6) Goa 

698 

2.41.676 

377 62 

1,83,190 

0 

12 I 

?7) Bal 

676 

2,49.201 

389 37 

2,42,682 

0 

15 6 

(8) Narhan 

83 

29,909 

46 73 

29176 

0 

15 7 

(9) Barai 

241 

1,05,507 

164 86 

78,518 

0 

11 10 

(10) Madhal 

157 

65.110 

101 74 

36 598 

0 

8 11 

(11) Dangsi 

108 

59,003 

9219 

34,388 

0 

9 4 

(12) Sepah 

195 

74.471 

116 36 

46,180 

0 

9 11 

(13) Kallyanpu 
Khadi 

r 

992 

2 70 004 

421 8S 

1,17.030 

0 

6 11 

(14) Pachlakli 

195 

76,637 

119 74 

45.757 

0 

9 7 

(15) Bara 

360 

1.33,482 

205 6 

93 801 

0 

11 3 

(16) Andar 

216 

74,537 

1 16 46 

64.321 

0 

13 9 

(17) Chanbar 

177 

83.352 

130 23 

42 231 

0 

8 1 

Total 

4 662 

16 72 076 

2 609 66 

12 34 310 

0 

11 9 7 10 


The figures regarding the number of estates are wrong for die 
reasons given above There could not have been more than 3 000- 
estates in Saran in 1845 and it vvas not till 1892 that the number 
reached 4,700 But the area figures are of course of the utmost 
importance for now for the first tune vve hive to deal with acres 
instead of with one ever varying btgha 

Some years after this it w-as realised diat a fresh survey of dtata areas 
was necessary owing to nvers having charged their courses since the 
Revenue Survey, and m 1863 Government gave orders for a ninnite- 
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survey o£the coniemxmous vtHages on both banks of the rivers Ganga, 
Gogra and Gandak to show the changes which had taken place Tlie 
survey ot the Ganga and Gogra rftara was carried out in 1863 64, and 
that of the Gandak diaia in 1864 e'S. but the 6nal adjustment of 
nverain ms not completed until 1869 The results so lar as North 
Bihar is concerned are given in the following table — 

Amount added to ilie rent roW on account of assessment of the 
alliwial lands 



Settled 


Settled 



District 

permanently 

temporarily 




Rs a 

P 

Rs 

a p 

Rs a 

P 

Qiamparan 



72 

M 9 

72 14 

9 

Patna 

4.49G 15 

G 

3,695 

S () 

8,192 S 

0 

Saran 

18 n 

0 

5.080 

0 0 

6 007 n 

0 

Shaiiabad 

1,911 11 

(1 

7,611 

f. 7 

9,553 2 

1 

Tirlnu 

3,748 11 

6 

211 

0 0 

3,989 11 

(1 

Total 

10.206 3 

6 

16,700 

8 10 

26,915 12 

4 


\mount of riverain remitted on account of diluvian 



Amount of \mouni of 
vivcram abated rueram liable 




District 

on the to abatement 

application but for which 
of the parties no application 
has been filed 

Total 



Rs a p Rs a p 

Rs 

a 

P 

Champa ran 

401 13 1 

401 

IS 

1 

Patna 

367 3 10 2,418 6 11 

2 785 

10 

9 

Saran 

17,995 6 7 4,329 13 1 

22 325 

S 

8 

Shahabad 

48 9 0 2,901 0 0 

2,949 

9 

0 

Tirhut 

63 0 0 2 648 8 4 

2,708 

11 

4 

Total 

18.471 6 5 12,699 9 5 

31,170 

15 

10 


In forwarding this table the Commissioner remarked — The 
results are anything but satisfactory The total revenue gained by 
alluvian accretion is Rs 26,915 12-4, while the revenue lost on 
account of diluvian is Rs 31,170 15 0. of which Rs 18,471 6 5 have 
been already remitted The abatement in Saran alone amounts to 
Rs 17,995 6 7 " 

The second rfinra survey was made in 1882 83 when a cadastral 
survey was in progress in the districts of Ghajipur and Ballia m the 
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United Provinces (noiv Uttar Pradesh) the opportunity rvas taken 
to make a fresh survey of the Ganga and Gogra dtaras Great 
■changes were discovered m the course of the mid-stream which was 
supposed to mark the boundary between Saran and Ballia, and it 
was reported that many estates settled m Saran were found to be on 
the Ballia side of the deep cliannel and vtce versa It is impossible 
to trace the exact effect on the land revenue of the 1882 83 dtara 
survey, as no systematic settlement was made of the excess of 4,160 
acres then discovered It was gradually brought under assessment 
on the expiry of the term of settlement of the temporanly fettled 
estates adjoining it So far as the land revenue administration is 
concerned the fixation of mid stream boundary is not convenient It 
might be convenient for criminal jurisdiction This is also endoned 
by Mr Stevenson Moore’s contention that " nothing can be wone 
than that the jurisdiction should end on a line where landed interests 
jre in a continual state of flux *’ 

The Modem Period 

This settlement was followed by a settlement of the entire distnct 
that started m 1893 and came to a close in 1901 Up to May, 1895, 
the Saran and Champaran operations were carried on together, but 
as the work progressed this was found to be unsuitable and Saran 
Settlement was separated from that of Champaran The particulars 
xvhich were required to ascertain the record were as follows — 

(a) Name of each tenant (b) The class to which he belongs 
' that is to say, whether he is a tenure holder, raiyat 

holding at fored rates, settled raiyat, occupancy raiyat, 
non-occupancy raiyat, or under raiyat, and if he is a 
tenure holder, whether he is a permanent tenure-holder 
or not, and whether his rent is liable to enhancement 
during the continuance of his tenure (c) The 
situation, quantity and boundaries of the land held by 
him (d) The name of his landlord (e) The money 
rent payable, or if a produce rent, the fact that a 
produce rent is paid ^ The mode m which the rent 
has been fixed whether by contract, by order of court 
or otherwise (g) If the rent is gradually increasing 
rent, the time at which, and the steps by which it 
increases (h) The special conditions and incidents 
if any, of the tenantry (i) The name of each propne 
tor (including rent free owner) with the character and 
extent of his interest, and the situation quantity and 
boundaries of the propnetor s private lands (j) The 
name of each rent wee occupant the situation quantity 
and boundanes of the land held by him and whether 
he holds rent free by the permission of the proprietor 
of the land or of his predecessor m title or independently 
of such permission 
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As m other districts the cadastral and fiscal survey in Saran ^vas 
preceded by a travene or boundary survey According to the traveisc 
survey the total area of the distnct rvas 2 780 square miles The total 
area traversed, tvas considerably tn e^ess of the total area of the 
distnct This tvas due to the extensive overlap survey in the 
Muzaffarpur, Ballia, Shahabad and Patna districts 

The total area of the district arrived at by totalling the areas 
for each tillage is as folloivs — 

Square miles 

Area surveyed and settled under die Tenancy Act 2 479 88 
Area surveyed under the Survey Act 1 90 

Municipal and urban area 4 12 

Total 2 674'00 


In 1793 Sarhars Saran and Champaran formed a single distnct 
with 20 parganas Pargana Kasmar tvas transferred from Tirhut early 
in the last century and pargana Mancr subsequently diluviaied, 
and on its reformation tvas transferred to Patna In 1865 one of the 
tour Champaran parganas Barla was transferred to Muzaffarpur and 
m the following year the three parganas on the east bank of the 
Gandak were formed into the separate distnct of Champaran and 
the remaining constituted the distnct of Saran 

The subdivision of Siwan dates from 1848, and that of Gopalganj 
from 1875 The areas of these and of the Sadar subdivision uere as 
follows — 

Square pules 


Gopalganj 788 

Siuan 838 

Sadar 1,048 

Total ~~2m 


Gopalganj uas divided into two thanas Siwan into three and the 
Sadar into five making ten m all The following statement will show 
the 'irea of each thana as then recorded — 


Thana Square miles 

(1) Mirganj 437 

(2) Gopalganj 35 1 

Total Gopal^nj subdivision 788 

(3) Stuan 33^ 

(4) DarauU 261 

(5) Basampur 045 


Total Siwan subdivision 


838 
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Thana 

Square mde 

(G) \fanjhi 

H5 

(7) Cfiapn ^ 

351 

(8) \fashnkfi 

171 

(9) I’arsa 

2G5 

(10) Sonepur 

110 

Total Sadar subdivision 

1 018 

Total district 

2(i74 


St) hr ns the number of estates and the resenue demand from 
those estates ts concerned it tms found that there hid been ;^eat 
fluctuations m the number of estates It tsas mainly due to partiuon 
asork The fluctuations m the number ot estates and the total 
rtsenue demand during die last tutni> fisc >cars arc slioun m the 
following statement — 


No of Total revenue demand 
wtates from those estates 


1870 77 

3 873 

Rs 

12 32 237 

1877 78 

4 015 

12 35 035 

1878 70 

4 059 

12 42125 

1870 80 

4 069 

12 43 562 

1880 81 

4 099 

12 44 880 

1881 82 

4 132 

12 4G0‘>7 

1882 83 

4 179 

12.34626 

I883-S4 

4 207 

12 34 002 

188185 

4 239 

12 29 859 

1885^6 

4 293 

12 22 082 

1886 87 

4 374 

12 24 141 

1887 88 

4 451 

12 24 556 

1888 89 

4 491 

12 23 478 

1889 90 

4 559 

12 23 266 

1890 91 

4 620 

12 66 528 

1891 92 

4 703 

12 66 788 

1892 93 

4 854 

12 67 723 

1893 94 

4 936 

1268 136 

1894 95 

5 023 

12 64 996 

1895 96 

5 091 

12 55 055 

1896 97 

5152 

12 63 571 

1897 98 

5 230 

1263 317 

1898-99 

5sn 

12 63 861 

1899 1900 

5 345 

12 64 578 

1900 1901 

5 373 

12 63 924 
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The rise and fall m revenue was mimly due to temporarily 
settled cstntes in the dinrn The distiici in 1900 1901 contained 
2 j estates, tlic properly of Goicmment, yielding a revenue of 
Rs J1,C(50 There were also BO temporarily scttl^ estates with a 
revenue demand amounting to Rs 15,000 

Rev isional SrmxMcvr 

The Tcvisional settlement operations were started in 1915 and 
came to a close m 1921 The Settlement Officer, Mr P N Gupta 
has mentioned in his report that “ the present proceedings are a 
revision of the record of rights framed 20 years ago” Tlierefore 
there is very little scope for detailed disaission like tlic final report 
of Mr Kerr Regarding land revenue, Mr P N Gupta mentions— 
” Saran teems with innumerable petty estates jointly held by 
a large number of co*sharcrs who are frequently at feud 
with each other The difiiculties of the administration 
of land revenue arc also aggravated by the existence of 
extensive dwr« lands (belonging to the Ganges, the 
Gandak and the Gogra) wiUi a revenue of an uncertain 
and fluctuating character In the latter settlement of 
land revenue has to be revised almost each year on the 
basis of local enqumes after the floods have receded 
Tlic whole distnet with the exception of some dtaras 
and temporarily settled villages is permanently settled, 
and the fluctuation in the revenue demand since 1901 
IS principally due to the sctilcmenu of dtara lands and 
temporarily settled estates from time to time 
The total number of revenue paying estates was 5,444 m 
1901, and in 1910 it increased to 6,076 and in 1920 it 
swelled to 7,021 mainly owing to the operation of the 
Battvara Act amongst petty landlords ' 


The Statement below will show the gradual development of the 
estates and the revenue since 1901 — 


Year 

No of 
revenue 
paying 
estates 

No of 
teraporanlj' 
settled 
estates 

No of 
Govenunent 
estates 

Total revenue 
demand 

1901 

5 444 

76 

21 

Rs 

12,63 614 

1902 

5,491 

80 

25 

12,62.745 

1903 

5,506 

78 

23 

12,63.101 

1904 

5 53S 

13 

31 

12.64.345 

1905 

5,576 

77 

36 

12,68 500 

1906 

5,655 

77 

39 

12 67 055 

1907 

5,709 

77 

39 

12 66.090 
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Year. 

No of 
retenue- 
paying 
estates 

No of 
temporarily* 
settled 
estates 

No of 
Goi ernment 
estates 

Total revenue 
demand 

1908 

. 5.744 

72 

13 

Rs 

12.67.243 

1909 

. 5,898 

69 

15 

12,66.851 

1910 

. . 6.076 

64 

18 

12,68,388 

1911 

6,139 

60 

23 

12,71,542 

1912 

. . 6.203 

59 

22 

12,70,570 

1913 

. . 6,260 

56 

25 

12,70,153 

1914 

, , 6,364 

55 

27 

12,71,660 

1915 

6,405 

49 

32 

12.71.404 

lOlG 

. 6,586 

48 

31 

12,68 506 

1917 

6,703 

56 

26 

12,67,230 

1918 

. 6.863 

59 

28 

12,68,861 

1919 

. 0,937 

63 

26 

12,69,934 

J920 

. . 7,021 

65 

26 

12.70.737 


The statement below will show the comparatite picture of 
revenue and assets at the time of the Revisional Setilement of Saran 
of the districts in Bihar — 




Asseu 


Iteveoue 

Itatio ot 
te>onue 
to 

asMt* 

locideace 

of 

roVenue 
per acre 

Dwtnet VtilQe of pro- 

Cashftnt duco rent and 
Kl a* land 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

0 

7 



Re 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs. 0 , p 

Putofl 

37,98 9vi0 

40 24 OSO 

78 22 930 

15 **0 728 

1 S 

1 2 0 

South Moogbyr 

10 U 033 

20 ^3 008 

47 37 031 

5 07 30? 

i 9 

0 4 4 

I^crfh Mongbyr 

IS 28 728 

11 08 320 

29 37 048 

3 74 060 

1 8 

0 6 5 

Purnea 



44 20 306 

11 72 863 

1 4 

0 C " 

Bhagalpur . 

40 44 sgs 

22 01 770 

O'* 46 363 

6 ^4 S42 

1 11 

0 3 4 

Darbhanga . 

63 71 582 

16 56 873 

70 2S4S5 

7 8S 301 

1 9 

0 ^ 19 

Mozafforpur 

45 70 010 

13 19 500 

63 69 910 

9 65 128 

1 6 

0 9 11 

Saran 

48 78 960 

10 86 684 

69 6a 544 

13 63 924 

1 4 

0 11 10 

Chanparnn • 

29 28 4'’8 

10 79 682 

40 05 100 

5 IS l2a 

1 8 

0 3 7 


35 63 187 

88 12 517 J 

t 23 7S 104 

14 83 773 

1 1 8 

0 7 9 

Shahnbad 

50 64 208 

48,11 131 

99 61 773 

17 78 S78 

1 t 6 

0 10 5 


Thus from the abovementioned analysis of the revenue and 
assets of the districts of Bihar, it is seen Saran is only second to Patna 
in order of assessment, the ratio of revenue to assets being 1 4 and 
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die incidence o£ revenue per acre being Re OHIO The to^l 
revenue in 1020 vias Rs 1270,7S7 and assets according to die 
revJSJonal settlement arc as follows — 


Cash rental 

Produce rent and Klnsmahal land valiiea 
at Rs 6 per acre 

Miscellaneous collection as sariat, bazar, etc 
Total 


RS 

51 33.010 
7,55 562 

2 94 428 

61 83 000 


By this process which was adopted by Mr Sueeney m his 
Champaran report tlie proportion of revenue to assets comes to 1 5 
rather than I 4 

i?cnfs —Rents generally remained unchanged since the last 
settlement (1893—1901) During the revisional settlement the 
incidence o£ rent was found to be higher than that of the other 
subdivisions The highest rate of rent was Rs 21 70 per acre and 
wns the highest in the distnct The incidence of rent had readied 
the highest pitch m the Siwan and Sadar subdivisions of the district 
The aietage incidence of rent m Satan was Rs 4 7*0 as against 
Rs 4 50 m die last settlement and the proportion on the aienge 
gross outturn was estimated to be less than one 6fth The follow 
mg statement will compare the distnct rental m the last and the 
revisional settlements — 


Cash Produce 

rental rental 

(inRs) area (in acres) 

Valued 
atRs 6 
per acre 

Total 




Rs 

Last Settlement 48789C0 

Revisional Settlement 51 38 021 

49159 

42 758 

2 94 954 

2 55 468 

51 73 914 
53 88 489 

The breaVv. up figures of the rent rates on die different classes of 
raiyati interests at the last and revisional operations as vvell as the 
incidence of cash rent per acre m the other districts o£ North Bihar 
ate given below — 


Area 

Rent 

Rate 

Last Settlement— 

Acres 

Rs 

Rs a p 

Fissd rates 

Settled and Occupancy 
Non-occupancy 

9 340 
1102 382 
14185 

30 840 
47 76 731 
71 389 

3 4 9 

4 5 4 

5 0 6 

n 

Total 

n 25907 

48 78 960 

4 5" 
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Year. 

No of 
revenue 
paying 
estates 

No of XT c -r- 

temporarily- retenue 

settled Oo\emment demand 

estates 





Rs 

1908 

. 5,744 

72 

13 

12,67.243 

1909 

5,898 

69 

15 

12,66,851 

1910 

. 6,076 

64 

18 

12,68,388 

1911 

6,139 

60 

23 

12,71,542 

1912 

6,203 

59 

22 

12.70.570 

1913 

. . 6,260 

56 

25 

12,70.155 

1914 

. , 6.364 

55 

27 

12,71.660 

1915 

. . 6.405 

49 

32 

12,71.404 

1916 

. 6,586 

48 

31 

12,68.506 

1917 

6,703 

56 

26 

12.67,230 

1918 

. 6,863 

59 

28 

12 68,861 

1919 

. . 6,937 

63 

26 

12,69,934 

1920 

.. 7,021 

65 

26 

12,70,737 


The statement beloji' miII shott' the cowparatne picture of 
revenue and assets at the time of the RcMSional Settlement of Sanin 
of the discncts jn BiJjar — 


Aseets 


_ — Ratio ox lacieoaca 

District Valnoofpro- Reraouc tovenue of 

Cash rent dace rent and Total to rev^nae 

Khat land asseW per acre 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


R». 

Bs 

Kx 

Rs 


B*. o. p 

Fatoa « 

37 gs gso 

40 "4 OSO 

78 2" 930 

15 "0 7'»S 

1 5 

12 0 

South Monghyr 

19 14 033 

20 "3 008 

47 37 031 

5 0" 307 

1 9 

0 4 4 

Isorth Mongbyr 

IS "S.TSS 

11 0S3"O 

**9 37 OIS 

3 71 060 

1 8 

0 6 5 

Purnea 



41 "0 306 

11 72 863 

1 4 

0 6 2 

Bhagniptzr 

40 44 SOS 

22 01 770 

62 46 36o 

SSi 842 

J 11 

0 3 4 

Darbhanga . 

53 71 582 

16 56 873 

70 "3 4a5 

7 83 301 

1 9 

0 5 10 

Sluzaffarput 

45 "0 010 

18 19 500 

63 89ul0 

9 6^ 123 

1 6 

0 9 11 

Satan 

43 78 960 

10 86 581 

59C5&41 

12 63 921 

1 4 

0 11 10 

CliamparaD . 

29 ^8 4‘’S 

10,76 682 

40 05 100 

5 15 12o 

1 8 

0 3 7 

Gaya 

35 63 187 

88 1"517 

I 23 75 101 

11 83 775 

[ 8 

0 7 9 

Shalinbad 

50 64 "03 

48,11 131 

99 61 773 

17 "8 578 1 

1 6 

0 10 5 


Thus from the abovcmentioned analj^is of the retenue and 
assets of the districts of Bihar, it is seen Saran is only second to Patna 
in order of assessment, the ratio of retenue to assets being 1 4 and 
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cover the background even at the nsk of some repetition before the 
zamindan abolition is discussed 

The Permanent Settlement of 1793 svas the basis of lammdan 
system in the district of Satan, till the zamindan abolition scheme 
came into force, as a result of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement, there were 1,818 estates in 
the distnct with the land revenue demand of Rs 10,27,110 By 
1906 07 this number had nsen to 5,655 paying a land revenue of 
Rs 12,67,055 out of which 5,339 estates with a demand of Rs 12.33,541 
v^ure permanently settled, 77 paying Rs 14,954 were temporarily 
settled and 39 paying Rs 18 560 were held direct by Government 
In the year 1928 29 the current demand of land revenue was 
Rs 12,90.537 payable by 7.977 estates. Rs 12,30 472 being due from 
7.891 permanent settled estates Rs 31,932 from 58 temporarily settled 
estates and Rs 28 133 from 28 estates held direct by Government 
Against the total current demand of Rs 12,90,537, collection during 
the said year, that is, 1928 29 was Rs 12,85,107. 

The problems relating to the land revenue system were for many 
years past engaging the attention of Government as well as the public 
men in Bihar After pointing out the senous defects in the zamindan 
system under the Permanent Settlement of 1793, the Land Revenue 
Commission of 1938 came to the conclusion that m order to improve 
tlie economic conditions of the cultivators the Permanent Settlement 
and the zamindan system should be replaced by a system under 
which the Government would be brought into direct relationship 
witli the actual cultivators by acquisition of all tlie supenor interests 
in agnculuiral lands This formed the basis for the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act of 1950 which, after overcoming ah constitutional hurdles 
m Its way, prov ided for complete abolition of all forms of mtermediai-y 
interests In pursuance of Governments decision to take over the 
big estates and tenures having a gross annual income exceeding 
Rs 60 000, the following five estates of the district were taken over in 
the first instance under the provisions of the said Act in the year 
1952, VIZ, (1) Hathwa estate, (2) Hathwa Babu Saheb s estate, 
(3) Manjha Baripatti, (4) Manjha Manjhalipatti and (5) Manjha 
Chhotipatti Subsequently, when the State Government decided to 
take over tlie entire zamindan and intermedianes under the provi 
sions of section 3(6) of tlie Bihar Land Revenue Act, 1950, all the 
estates and tenures in the district of Saran were notified by one 
notification and they became vested in the State wnth effect from 
the 1st January 1956 

Management (Present Setup) 

In order to administer the land revenue the district of Saran 
consequent upon implementation of the zamindan abolition scheme, 
has been divided into 40 Anchals, viz, (I) Chapra, (2) Revelgant, 
(3) Manjhi, (4) Sonepur, (5) Taiaiya, (6) Mashrakh, (7) Dighwara 
(8) Danapur. (9) Pam. (10) Amnaur. (11) Ekma, (12) Baniapur, 
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Area. Rent. Rale 


Revisional Seulcment— 

Fixed rates . • 

Settled and Occupancy 
Non-occupancy 


Acres Rs. Rs a. p 

9.398 31,488 3 5 8 

11,43.539 50,86,928 4 7 0 

3,855 14,605 3 12 8 


Total .. 11,56.791 51,33.021 4 7 0 


Average incidence of rent. 

Districts 

Average incidence of cash 
rent per acre. 


Rs. a p 

Muzaffarpur 

.. 3 13 5 

Sanm 

. . . . . . 4 7 0 (as attested) 

Darbhanga 

.. 3 12 4 

Champaran 

.225 


From the above table it is apparent that the incidence of cash 
rent in Saran was comparatively higher than the other districts of 
North Bihar. 


The settlement operations dunng 1915—1921 have not been 
repeated again The picture tint emerged from the revisional settle 
ment practically remained the same till the Congress Ministry formed 
the Cabinet in 1937. During this penod, liowever, some changes* in 
land had been made to ameliorate the condition of the raiyat Abwabs 
were particular targets and with the growing consciousness of the 
tenant there was a gradual growing apathy to pay the abwabs The 
Lisans had come to realise that they also had a say in the administra- 
tion. There were several ktsan agitations in v’arious parts of Bihar 
led by people lihe Sahjanand Saraswati, Sirami Bhauani Dap’, 
Ramodar Das (Rahul Sankntapn), Pandit Ramchandra Sharma and 
others. These agitations focussed the gnevances of the tenants in 
a lucid light and the zamindars tried to counteract the mo\ e tlirough 
the Bihar Landholders’ Association and other anstocrauc organisa- 
tions. It will, however, be a mistake to observe that the zamindars 
were all engines of oppression Through State patronage and also 
voluntarily a few landlords like Hathua had discharged a part of the 
Social obligations by establuhmg schools, colleges and other charitable 
institutions. 

Q'he next great landmark was the abolition of the zamindanes 
and die vesting of the estate. It is proper that ive should briefly 
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asswsed to rent Administration of the dtara Milages is a serious 
problem for Uie district authonties, more so in the case of the tilhges 
lying on the border of Bilbi and Saran districts Attempts are, 
hoiverer, being made by the authorities of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
Got-emments to solve this tangle by fixing a permanent boundary 
between the two Snies on the basis of the result of Deep-Stream 
vcnficaiions A conference for the purpose was held at Varanasi 
on 4th April 1959 m which the representatives of the two States 
participated, and it is hoped that this longstanding administrative 
problem will come to an end vciy shortly 

Income trom Land Revenue and Specue Cesses 

CONNECTED WITH fT 

After the total abolition of the inlcrmcdnnes the current annual 
rental demand of the district in the year I95G worked up to 
Rs 13,27,432 only based on the jamabandts filed This demand, 
however, went on gradually increasing as and when fresh jamabandts 
were received from tlit initrmediancs and duly accounted for The 
demand during the year 1958 59 came up to Rs 53,01,974 46 nP 
as against Rs 33,80 875 m 1950 57 and Rs 44,70,548 m 1957 58 
The current demand on account of cess during the last three years 
was as follow's — 

Rs 

1956 57 . 2,35,302 

1957 58 2,87,100 

1958 59 3,02,793 

The State Government also derived income from settlement of 
sairats of all categonw These J<ur«/r used to be previously settled by 
the landlords but liave now been vested m Uie State under the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, 1950 The current demand on this account 
dimng the year 1958 59 was Rs 2,61.100 (up to Februan 1959) 
as against Rs 3,12 207 in 1956 57 and Rs 2 74.168 m 1957 58 The 
jairat income includes miscellaneous demand realised from vested 
hats, bazars, melas, jalkars and orchards, etc . and is liable to fluctua 
tion 


Against the demands under different heads mentioned above 
collections during the last three years were as follows ~ 


Year 

Rent 

Cess 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

1956 57 

1957 58 

1958 59 

Rs 

28,31,176 

25,16,891 

32,05.758 

Rs 

1.74.304 

1 51.197 
1,91,466 

Rs 

3,05,368 

2,57.169 

2,97,403 

Rs 

33,10,848 

29,25.257 

36,94.628 
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(13) Jalalpur, (14) GarUia, (15) Marlnu-nh, (16) Bijaipur, (17) 
Bhorc), (18) Banuli, (10) Baikunihpur, (20) Katep, (21) Kuchai- 
kote, (22) Gopalganj (23) Manjlia, (21) Mirganj, (25) Hathua 
(26) Gmhni, (27) Mainva, (28) Ander, (20) PachruUii, (30) Gorea 
kothi, (31) Bisinipur, (32) BIngwanpiir, (33) Seuan, (34) Barhana, 
(35) Hussaingiinj, (36) Darauli, (37) Sisu’an, (38) Maharajganj, 
(39) Duraundin and (40) Raghunatlipur. 

In each anchal there are, on tlic a\er3ge, 10 halkas and the total 
number oE halkas m Um disinct w 400 It proposetl to place 
one gazetted officer o£ the rank of Sub Deputy Collector as Circle 
Officer m each onchal for the retenue administration Due to 
paucity of officers, houc\*er, it has not so far been possible to post 
one officer m charge of each anc/inl and some of the officers are m 
charge of tuo anchah at present but it is hoped that \cry shortly 
each anchal ivill Inic one officer A Circle Inspector is also posted 
m each fl«c/ial to assist the Circle Officer There are the Karamchans 
m charge of one halka each, for collection of rent and agncultmal 
statistics and other allictl uork Rent collection rvork is also done 
by Gram Panchayals in some areas At present 210 Gram Panchayats 
have so far been enmistcd mth rent collection nork 

In each subdisision there is a Deputy Collector Inchargc Land 
Reforms and Deielopment who looks after the resenue and develop 
znent svork of the subdivision and assists the Subdnisional Officer 
in tlie revenue administration of tlie subdivision Similarly an 
Additional Collector has been posted in the distnct to assist the 
Collector m the revenue administration of the distnct 

pREStvr SVSTEM OF SuRVEV, ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 
ov Land Reventie 

The last revisional survey in the district of Saran took place 
between the years 1915 to 1921 The revenue assessed according to 
the last survey was Rs 12 70 737 The haramchan at the halka 
level IS the lowest revenue officer who is primarily responsible for 
collection of revenue and all other similar Government dues His 
work is supervised by the Circle Inspector and the Circle Officer of 
the area, who are also responsible for collection of revenue, accurate 
maintenance of accounts and deposit of all money collected by the 
Karamchan into Government treasuries Collection of rent is also 
done through the local Gram Panchayats on commission basis ranguig 
from 5 to 10 per cent according to the percentage of collection 
Inadently it may be mentioned that most of ex intermediaries have 
not vet filed their collection papers including jamabandt m full, vsath 
the result that the management of the vested zammdans has become 
an uphill task for the revenue officers 

Diara Villages 

There are about 400 dtara villages in the district out of which 
198 have not yet been surveyed and consequently they have not been 
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Xand Reforms (Amendment) Act, 195b, has been passed by tlic 
Bihar Legislature nhich has received the assent of the President 
recently In order to meet cases of delay in payment of compensation 
under seaion 32 of the Act a neiv section \iz, section 32(A) has 
been added to provide for payment of a sum not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the approximate amount of compensation This provision is 
expected to give much relief to the exin’ermedianes 

Agrarian Movement— Bhoodan ' 

The Bhoodan movement initiated by Shri Vinoba Bhave has 
made appreciable progress in the distria of Sann, which nos due 
to tv\o successive visits of the said leader to this district in the years 
1952 and 1954 The Bihar Bhoodan Committee nas formed 

m the year 1955 at the State level The District Office of the said 
committee is functioning in tins district since the year 1957 Reports 
available from the said office indicate that till the end of April, 1959, 
1,03 902 acres of land have been donated m this district out of vshich 
4 823 acres of land have been distributed among deserving persons 
tvU the said period Total number of Danpatras (documents of gift), 
filed up to Apnl 1959, came up to 3,750, out of which 2 591 
Dnn^atros have so far been confirmed by the rcv'cnue officers who 
have the statutory powers under the Bihar Bhoodan 3o;«a Act, 1954, 
to deal with the Danpatrtis according to the prescribed manner 

CONSOLIDATrON OF HOLDINGS AND PrE\E\TIOS OF 

Fragmentation 

The Bihar Consolidation of Holdings and Prevention of 
Fragmentation Act, 1956, has been enacted with a view to help 
consolidation of holdings and prevention of fragmentation thereof 
No action in this regard has however so far been taken in tins 
district as no areas have yet been selected for the purpose Govern 
meat had however recently called for recommendation for selection 
of Blocks m the district where the work of consolidation of holdings 
can be taken up Guthni Block in Si-waix siiUdiVisum of tiyi. dvytocx 
has accordingly been recommended as Consolidation Block to b** 
taken up dunng the year 1959 60 
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Land RrroRMs 

Tlic Govcniment Invmg stepped into the shoes of the e\- 
hndlord it is iiou question of relation bcts\een the Go\ eminent and 
the tenant nthcr than the landlord and the tenant Wliile all elForts 
arc being made to maintain cordial relation tsith the tenants, reports 
arc sometimes rcctivcd tliat tJic KaramcJians nho are in direct touch 
asiU) the tenants arc not aluays helpful to the tenants Sucli reports 
as and tvhen received prompil) dealt with by tlic superior authorities 
and any attempt on the pan of the Karamchans to resort to 
malpractices or to harass the tenants are drastically dealt with 

Before abolition of the zainindan system a number of measures 
were adopted to secure the interest of the tenants ^^entlon may 
particularly be made of the Rent Reduction Operation, the Rene 
Commuiatioii Operation, the Bakaslu Dispute Scttlcinent Act, 19-17, 
and insertion of a new section, a iz , section 18 E m the Bihar Tenancy 
Act providing for restoration of lands to under rfliyo/r imlawfull) 
ejected Emphasis has also Iicen put on settlement of lands with the 
members of the Sclicdulcd Castes Scheduled Tribes and Backward 
Classes anti all efforts arc made to settle vacant lands with such persons 
in the district 2^1 30 acres of land (up to March, ID39) has so far 
been settled with them 

CovtrENsmov 

The State Government arc under obligation to pay compensation 
to the ex intermedianes for their zammdan interests that have vested 
in the State under prousions of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 
Section 32 of the Act accordingly provides for payment of compensa 
tion to the ex intermediaries As it was not possible for various 
reasons to pay the final compensation within a short period 
provision was also made for making orf tntertm payments under 
section 33 of the Act According to this provision, the e\ 
intermedianes arc to receive sixmonthl) payments at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum of live approximate amount o£ compensation 
payable where Such amount does not exceed Rs 50 000 and at the 
rate of 2^ per cent (subject to the maximum of Rs C2,500 per 
annum) where the approximate amount exceeds Rs 50,000 

Since the vesting of estates and tenures in the district of Saran 
27,719 intermediaries have filed the required applications for compen 
sation Total amount of ad tntertm compensation paid up to 3Ist 
March 1959 works up to Rs 2249046 10 nP It has not been 
possible to make final payment of compensation m any case so far 
as necessary verification of paniculais furnished by the ex landlords 
could not be finalised 

In the administration of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, certain 
difficulties were experienced particularly with regard to payment of 
compensation and with a view to obviate these difficulties the Bihar 
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league with the anti social elements m Nepal frontiers Sarhar Saran 
mentions It appears that the frontier villages were armed for 
defence and panoanahs and tslahars were distributed to the effect 
that bandits from Nepal should be repulsed A simple method 
suggested tvas that whenever any bandits will appear in any ullage 
the inhabitants wll beat 'T^ekerah* or lai^e dmm by which the 
neighbounng villages may collect for each others aid It appears 
that in the month of April, 1815, the charges of the Police and the 
Revenue of the fcrci were made over to Lt-Col Bradshaw, the 
Poliucal Agent of the Governor General for the Affaire of Nepal 
Mr Elliot, Magistrate of Saran, ivas informed about it and it ivas 
held that " it should be practicable and convenient to introduce the 
law and regulation of the British Government into the terai ” The 
border problem %vas accentuated by the fact that very often cnramals 
used to run aivay to tlie other territory after committing crime 

The district had a good number of highway robbenes till the 
end of tlie nineteenth century A notorious gang of cnmmals 
hnoivn as the thugs were chieDy responsible for such highivay 
robberies There is’as a sustained operation against the thugs tvho 
used to prowl about on the roads and get themselves attached to the 
unsuspecting travellers and after winning their confidence robbed 
them often after murder They would also administer poison in 
food and drink and then victimise the travellers Thuggism m Saran 
district was particularly mentioned by Col Harv-ey, Supenntendent 
of Operations against thugs in his Report in 1864—1866 Harveys 
Report makes out that there was no particular caste or community 
that took to thuggism This crime was more or less followed as a 
profession by the men of various castes such as Goalas, Dhanuks 
Koens, Dusadhs and Musalmans Occasionally the thugs nould 
combine with the cartmen or with the inn keeper where the 
travellers had to stay for rest At times the thug^ would dope tim 
cartmen also There n ere also flashes of cunning device One thug 
would pose as a sad/iu (mendicant) while his accomplices would act 
as the disciples A pttja vsould be performed near the inn where 
the travellers would rest The travellere would be invited to the 
piija and offered drugged prvad (offenng to God) Bad communi 
cation encouraged the thuggism and the river banks where usually 
the road travellers halted iverc the favourite Spots for committing 
murders Dopes like ganja, bhang and dhatura were commonly 
used by the thugs Recently a stone slab was found near Durgawati 
river m Shahabad district with an inscription m Hindi and Urdu 
warning the travellers against the thugs This show's that the early 
British administrators were fully alive to their responsibility and 
fixed up such stone slabs in the suspected zones 

The thugs are an interesting study B Z Goldberg in his book 
“The Sacred Fire' has menuonrf that a thug never considers himself 
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Incidence or Crime iv the District 

The sitintion ol the district is partnlly responsible for a com 
paratucly high inatlencc of enmes The present district is at one 
end of the State and has setenil districts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Charaparan, Shaliabad, Mtizaffarpur and Patna of Bihar State on 
her borders There is a big riser front lulh formidable stretches 
of dtara land Nepal, an independent countr), is also quite close 
to Saran through Clnmparan The people are physically strong and 
adsenturous A border distnct like Saran will have police problems 

Till 1866 the distnct of Saran included the present distnct of 
Champaran as well The distnct at that time vvas rather unvneldy 
and the earlier Bntish administrators must have found it difficult 
to control partiailarly the areas that now^ form the fnngcs of 
Champaran distnct on Nepal border Champaran has alvsays been 
m close contact with Nc^il As a preventive measure nversidi 
police stations and chotiku on the border of Champaran and Nepal 
had been established formerly The nver front has had to be closely 
vvntched m the past As a prevenuve measure a number of nvenide 
police stations, namely, Sonepur, Dighwara Revelganj ^fanJhl Snvan 
Raghunathpur, Darauli and Gutimi were establish^ m the earlier 
days of Bntish administration 

From the police point of view it may be said that tlie position 
of the distnct is such that encourages the activities of inter-distnct 
and inter-State cnmmal gangs The police headquarters at Chapra has 
reported that requisitions from the police authonties from different 
States m India and from different districts of Bihar for apprehension 
of persons of Saran for alleged cnmmal activities outside the distnct 
are quite common There is nothing surprising in this as there 
15 a very Iiig^ incidence of emigiation m aVns diTaict and tnrt ot iVie 
emigrants there may be some unsocial elements 

The digest of a number of important letters from the earliest 
Bntish rule till 1866 available in tlie Distnct Record Room at Chapra 
was published from die Gazetteers' RevTsion Section as Sarkar Saran 
in 1956 From a perusal of the digest, it would be seen that during 
the early days of Bnush administration the incidence of enme m 
Saran distnct, as it was was rather high Dacoity robbery, highway 
robbery V'uth murder, burglary without theft, burglary with theft, 
theft, cattle stealing with maiming wilful murder, anon etc were 
very common The book Sarkar Saran also mentions that from 1787 
to 1815 the terai on Nepal frontier was almost a no-mans land and 
there used to be frequent inroads into the Bntish zones by the 
Gurkhas and vice versa Some of the border zamindars worked m 
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league ^vith the anti-social elements in Nepal frontiers. Sarhar Saran 
mentions "It appears that the frontier villages were armed for 
defence and parwanahs and Utahan were distributed to the effect 
that bandits from Nepal should be repulsed. A simple method 
suggested was that whenever any bandits will appear in any village 
the inhabitants will beat 'Nekerah* or large dmm by which the 
neighbouring villages may collect for each other’s aid It appears 
tliat in the month of April, 1815, the charges of the Police and the 
Revenue of the terai were made over to Lt.-Col. Bradshatv, the 
Political Agent of the Governor-General for the Affairs of Nepal. 
Mr. Elliot, Magistrate of Saran, ivas informed about it and it tv’as 
held that " it should be practicable and convenient to introduce the 
la^v and regulation of the British Government into tlie terai The 
border problem tvas accentuated by the fact that very often criminals 
used to run away to the otlier territory after committing crime. 

The district had a good number of hightvay robberies till the 
end of the nineteenth century. A notorious gang of criminals 
hnown as the thugs were chiefly responsible for such highway 
robberies. There tvas a sustained operation against the thugs who 
used to prowl about on the roads and get themselves attached to the 
unsuspecting travellere and after winning their confidence robbed 
them often after murder. They would also administer poison in 
food and drink and then victimise the travellers. Thuggism in Saran 
district ^vas particularly mentioned by Col. Harv’ey, Superintendent 
of Operations, against thugs in his Report in 18C4— 1866. Harvey's 
Report makes out that there tvas no particular caste or community 
that took to thuggism. This crime was more or less followed as a 
profession, by the men of various castes such as Goalas, Dhanuks, 
Koeris, Dusadhs and Musalmans. Occasionally the thugs would 
combine with the cartmen or with the inn-keeper where the 
travellers had to stay for rest. At times the thugs would dope the 
cartmen also. There svere also flashes of cunning device. One thug 
would pose as a sadhu (mendicant) while his acnompliois would act 
as the disciples. A puja would be performed near the inn where 
the travellers would rest. The travellers would be invited to the 
puja and offered drugged prasad (offering to God). Bad communi- 
cation encouraged the thuggism and the river banks where usually 
the road travellers halted tvere the favourite Spots for committing 
murders. Dopes like gan;o, &/iang and dhatura were commonly 
used by the thugs. Recently a stone slab ivas found near Durgawati 
river in Shahabad district with an inscription in Hindi and Urdu 
warning the travellers against the thugs. This shows that the early 
British administrators ivere fully alive to their responsibility and 
fixed up such stone slabs in the Suspected tones. 

The thugs are an interesting study. B. Z. Goldberg in his book 
■* The Sacred Fire” has mentioned that a thug never considers himself 
a murderer and argues that it is the hand of God that kills the man 
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ind iliat the tfiuf’s ire mere instruments in the hands of Cod The 
thug iccording to Goldberg bclicsTd that Ins calling s\as to be a 
sh)er ind ctlucitcd his children carefully to follows the socation 
Thc> s\crc ssorshippers of Kali It is doulitful if there n is a religious 
background to the tMcnt that Goldberg thinks among the thugs of 
the Sann district The sionhip of Kah has neicr been lery common 
m Sinn 

The old correspondence makes out riser dacoitics as a common 
crime A Magistrate had to „uard the riser tracts beUveen Hajipur 
and Use sscsicm extrenm) of the district of Saran A letter from 
the Supcnnlcndcnt of Tohet dated the 23rd Fcbniary 1815 mentions 
that die Council had authorised the cmcrtainmcni of a Guard Boat 
11 ores each 

The old correspondence solunics m tlic Record Room from 1823 
to 18-12 base a number of letters referring to the custom of salt sshich 
s\as quite prescient in Saran district Regulation WII of 182D 
abolishing tlie practice of burning absc the uidou'S of Hindu had 
to be implemented ssith a certain amount of caution The police 
sserc enjoined to try ifieir utmost to dissuade the svoman from 
becoming a juti Tiie Magistrate of Saran uas asked to strictly 
enjoin the police darogabs to proceetl immediately on receisang the 
information of salt being likely to occur and present the ceremony 
Cases of sail had to be reported isiih explanation The steps taken 
slossly eliminated the practice The police had a great responsibility 
in tins manner and scry often designing men encouraged salt to 
grab property 

\Vlien communications are bad they offer a problem The roads 
had to be strictly sratched not only against the thugs but also against 
dacoits and tliicses Murhellahs or police outposts sserc fixed at 
convenient points From crime point of view some of the high 
roads sserc particularly bid A part of the high road passing through 
the district of Sann to Ghaziporc isas notonous and tlie Siipennten 
dent of Police of the Losver Prosinces on the 14th January 1827 had 
informed Pnngle Magistrate of Saran that there svas no secimty 
of traselling on that part of the road and that had to be remosed 
The rural police or the chowktdan establishment is-as particularly 
u'aiched Extra guards used to be employed knoism as Berkanda es 
The thanadars had to exchange list of stolen properties Some thanas 
IS ere more notonous from enme point of tiess Some of the letters 
mention that the thanadars svere also not abose suspicion md at 
times they used to hold up boats tvith saltpetre and other merchandise 
on some pretext or other In sucli cases the Magistrate had to 
intervene ivhen approached and ordered tlieir release 

The incidence of enrae in Qiapra and Revelganj toivns ivas 
hi-'h Burglanes and thefts were very large Berkanda^es Here 
si^cially deputed to the kutchenes treasuries and record rooms 
From a letter issued by the Commissioner dated the 16ih September 
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1831, It appears that the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, the 
Provincial Court, the Zillah and the City Judges, Magistrates and Joint 
Magistrates, the Collectors of Revenue and Customs, tlie Commercial 
Residents and the Salt Agents were asked to employ Berkandazes for 
their establishment The Joint Magistrate was asked to employ 
Berkandazes for the jails and hospitals 

In the nineteenth century till Champaran was separated as a 
district, cattle liftmg was a ticklish problem Herds of cattle used 
to be driven out of the district to the jungles of Oudh or Nepal thus 
rendering their recovery almost impossible The Nepal frontier was 
a fertile zone for the cattle lifters and there was frequent corres 
pondence from the Magistrate of Saran with the Resident of Nepal 
on tins subject 

It IS of interest that crime statistics were a regular feature of 
the administration from towards the end of the eighteenth century 
The cnme statistics used to be scnitmised and comments were 
communicated* In 1825 only 150 burglaries were mentioned m a 
report The comment was that the extremely small number could 
not be accepted particularly as the district was large and burglaries 
m the town of Chapra were very frequent The Magistrate was 
asked to report uhether he was of the opinion that actually buiglanes 
and other heinous offences were being concealed by the police officers, 
zammdars, talukdars or village watchmen A report to the Registrar, 
Nizamat Adalat, dated the 1st September 1830, gives the following 
statistics 


Description of crime 

From January to 
June, 1829 

From January to 
June, 1830 

Dacoity with wounding 

1 

0 

Highway robbery 

0 

1 

Highway robbery with murder 

102 

51 

Burglaries without theft 

213 

J29 

Bui^laries with theft 

58 

34 

Cattle stealing with wounding 

35 

66 

Wilful murder 

0 

1 

Arson 

2 

0 


The cnme statistics quoted above could be compared with the- 
Mlmra s'^'cnient for 1821 and 1822 which runs m 


Cnme statistics 


Highly robbery 
Burglary 
Cattle stealing 
Theft 
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Although It IS deir that not absolute reliance could be put on 
the statistics but they do indicate the trends to some extent 

The enme position of the district during the second half of the 
nineteenth century can be appreciated from Hunters Slatisttcal 
Account of Saran District, published in 1877 He mentions that 
Dunng the ^ear 1872, 3,976 'cognisable^ case ivere reported to 
tlie Police, of which 178 tvere discot'ered to be false Consictions 
t\ere obtained m 737 cases, or 1940 per cent of the 'true’ cases, 
tlie number of persons actually brought to tnal tras 1,830 of t\hom 
1,017 or 55 57 per cent tvere convicted In the same ^ear the number 
of ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases was 1,484, the number of persons who 
actually appeared before the court being 2,029, of whom 1,283 or 
63 23 per cent were convicted The total number, therefore, of both 
‘cognisable’ and ‘ non<ognisable ’ cases m 1872 was 5,460, and the 
tot^ number of persons convicted of an oBence, under either of 
these heads, was 2,300 or 11 per cent of the total distnct population 

Serious crime is not very prevalent m Saran In 1870, 11 cases 
of murder took place, and II persons were arrested, the percentage 
of penons convicted to penom brought to tnal was 70 In 1871, the 
number of murden was 4 m all of which convictions were obtained 
In 1872, however, out of 7 murders knowm to have been committ^, 
in 2 only vvere convictions obtained In 1870, there were 9 cases 
of dacoit^ or gang robbery, in 1871 only 6, 5 cases of rape were 
reported m 1870, against 8 in 1871 Out of the 6 cases of dacoit) 
in 1871, convictions were only obtained in 3, but in 1872, out of 
5 dacoitics only 1 rttulted m conviction The cases of house brraking 
increased from 1,192 in 1870 to 1,223 in 1871, and to 2 505 in 1872 
The cause of the increase m 1871 is said to be the distress which w'as 
the result of the large detruction of crops by flexxis, combined wnth 
die miserably insecure state of the houses The principal enrae m 
Saran is criminal house trespass, usuall) committed by "Magahija 
Dorns the mcKt criminal caste in the distnet, vihose motions it is 
difficult to w atch as they have neither houses nor lands In 1870, 119 
cases of not vvere investigated, against 109 m 1871, and convictions 
obtained in 62 5 per cent The offence of gnevous hurt' showed 
a decrease of 50 per cent in 1871 as corapairo v\ith 1870 Convac 
tions were obtamed in 30 per cent of the cases decided m 1871, the 
percentage of persons convicted to persons brought to tnal being 
65 38 Cases of hurt b) dangerous weapons increased from 8 in 
1870 to 12 in 1871, convictions being obamed against 66 6 per cent 
of the number of persons tried In 1870, all who were tned^were 
convicted, cases of abduction or kidnapping fell from 4 m 1870 to 
3 in 1871, and the percenage of convictions to persons brought to 
tnal also fell from 100 per cent to 80 Highway robbenes numbered 
7 in 1870 and 8 in 1871, other robbenes 17 and 8, respectively In 
1870 the percentage of persons convicted in cases of hignv^'ay robbery 
to persons brought to tnal was 100, while in 1871 it fell to 3SJJ 
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In other robberies, the percentage of convictions to persons brought 
to trial also fell from 100 in 1870 to 4218 in 1871 Cattle theft 
cases numbered 32 m 1870, and 17 m 1871, m this latter year the 
propOTtion o£ persons brought to inal was 88 23 per cent 

The old records do not show much change in the first decade 
of the t^ven■tleth century so far as crimes are concerned The 
commonest crimes iwere as before— burglary, theft, cattle lifting, 
noting dacoity and murder although cases of thuggtsm and forced 
salt had disappeared In the quinquennium ending in 1904 there 
uere more cases of noting m Saran district tlian m any other distncts 
of the Patna Division excepting Champaran The cases of noting 
were mostly connected with land disputes In that quinquennium 
there were 6,773 burglary cases The incidence of dacoities and 
robberies had, hoi\’ever, gone doivn to some extent The district 
had gangs of professional cnminals They used to move out of the 
districts as well Infantiade was unusually common although 
the figure was only 52 m the decade ending m 1905 The only other 
distnct which had a similar figure was Shahabad with 50 cases m 
that decade Infanticide has now been stamped out 

In the revised Dwtn« Gazetteer of Saran, published m 1930, 
Mr A P Middleton ics, had discussed the trends of crime in the 
later years and had mentioned as follows — 

"The commonest forms of crime are burglary, theft and 
noting In the quinquennium 1919—1925 tliere were 
8,231 cases of btiiglary but in that from 1924—1928 the 
number had dropped to 5 008 Ahirs are both the 
most numerous and most criminal of all castes in the 
distnct with the exception of Magahiya Doms referred 
to later Docoities are not numerous and are confined 
almost entirely to the border of the Gorakhpur district 
where notonous gangs reside The distnct is well 
knoim for its nets which frequently end m loss of life 
owing to the free use of spears by all classes In llie 
quinquennium 1918—1923 there were 187 nots and in 
that from 1924—1928 there were 166 These figures do 
not, however, give the true position as how many iiots 
are classed under murder Murden are not unduly 
numerous considering the density of the popoilatjon 
but a special feature is the number of cases of mfanti 
cide by mothers which in the quinquennium 1924 — 1928 
totalled 29 Kidnapping of, and trafficking m> girls 
for marriage js fairly common and the gangs operating 
have connections with Patna and Shahabad districts " 

Before we discuss the incidence of crime in the last two decades 
It IS necessary to dispel the idea that there should be anything now 
as a criminal tribe or caste Hunter in his Siattsttcal Account of Saran 
published in 1877 had mentioned that certain castes were criminal 
23 


28 Rei 
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class He groups Dosadlis, Ahire and Magahip Dorns as the crimmal 
cJisses and menttom tint the first tuo monopolise tfie post of 
ChosNkidar thus illustraung the good old adage to catch a tliicf 
one iias to ernplo) a thief In fus Statistical \crount svhde 

discussing the criminal statistics Hunter had also referred to the 
Magahij-a Dorns as tiic most cnmina! caste m tiic district sshose 
motions It is difncull to tvatdi as the) ha\c neitlicr houses nor lands 
Without entering into the question uhether Hunter svas full) justified 
m making these suecping obscn-ations one can sa> that the observa 
tion ssould not he appropriate at all at the present moment There 
is no doubt that tlie Ma^hi)^ Dorns m Hunters time ucrc more or 
less of gips) habits and the) made a precarious lisang b) their basket 
s^casing rope making etc Their economic condition svas so bad 
that Mr na)Ie) the Commissioner of the Patna Disision ssas quoted 
b) Hunter as remarking that tlic \tagahip Dorns sverc less remosed 
from the loner animals than an) caste in India Ba)lq also obsenes 
that their one occupation u-as stealing and the) committed burglaries 
highw-a) robberies and pert) thefts But Ba)lcy also observes that the 
Magahi)*a Dorns ncre utilised by the petty zamindars who received 
the proceeds of their robbenes There is no doubt iliat the back 
wardness and low economic condition of the Magahij'a Dorns was 
utilised by ilie ncher and anci>social elements 

Hunter thought that it was aery difficult to keep them under 
stnet suncillancc ^fr Drummond the Collector of Satan had 
advocated the sclieme of collecting them together at one place and 
forming them into an mdustnal colon) This e\penmeni was later 
tned and the Magahip Dorns were brought under the ambit of the 
Criminal Tnbes Act According to the Cnminal Tnbes Act the 
Magahi)^ Dorns had to notifj their movements and had to take 
permission of the police authorities for moving out of their colony 
They had to be strictly watched and night patrol was to take their 
attendance (/la ri) As a matter of fact the Magahq-a Doms were 
treated as if they were bom thieves and dacoits The Criminal 
Tnbs Act was abrogated in 1950 

Regarding Hunters obsense/oas sboat the other castes such as 
Dosadhs and Ahirs as criminal classes based on jail statistics of 1872 
as mentioned in his Staiisiical Account of Sacan District there are 
sound reasons to differ Hunter only took the number of Ahirs 
Rajputs Doms etc m the jail at Chapra m 1872 He did not 
analpe the reasons why they were in jail A not case for a land 
dispute might have put 20 or 30 men belonging to a particular caste 
into the jail in that year It WTiuld be unscientific to come to any 
conclusion about the criminality of a caste by merely taking the 
proportion of eacli caste in tlie distnct population and the proportion 
of caste along with the total number in jail It has also to be 
recollected that m 1872 the poorer class had not much means to 
engage lav\ryers to defend themselves As a matter of fact even in 
our own da)-s a poor man is often undefended and goes to the jail 
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because he cannot afford to engage any lawyer It be a fiction 
to assert that there is any criminal class m this district or as a matter 
of fact in any of the districts m Bihar 

Regarding the Magahiya Doms Mr A P Middleton in the 
District Gazetteer of Saran, published in 1930, observes ‘ A cnminal 
tnbe knoism as Magahiya Dorns migrated to Saran at an unknoim 
date from the irest The men are bold and skilful burglars and 
thieves ivhile the ivoraen are equally criminal though as a rule they 
confine their activity to the obtaining of information of likely places 
to burgle and for this reason visit villages begging or selling articles 
made out of split bamboo They also prostitute themselves so as to 
gam access to houses for this purpose \Vhen the men are absconding 
for the purpose of committing crime they keep in touch inth their 
women rvho generally take food to them m their hiding places m 
high standing croj» or jungle The men carry a broad thick and 
slightly curved knife called a Kata which they are very expert in 
cutting through the walls of houses for burglary They prefer to cut 
a small hole by the side of a door (known as a hagli) through tvhich 
the hand is inserted to draw back the bolt They also use other 
housebreaking instruments to mislead the police investigation and 
divert attention from themselves 

Surveillance over these Doms is difficult and this was realised as 
far back as in 1882 when the then Magistrate Mr Henry concentrated 
them in tliree or four large settlements, where they were given land 
to cultivate and a small special police force was sanctioned for 
surveillance In the following year Major Skinner, the District 
Superintendent of Police, took up and further developed the scheme 
of reclamation by trying to settle the Doms permanently on the land 
In Champaran where these Doms live a wandering gipsy life they 
were collected and restricted in settlements but m Saran where, 
owing to the density of the population they had not been so free 
to roam and had settled near villages, it was considered advisable to 
leave them in small groups so that they might be more attached to 
their village and acquire the idea of becoming cultivators with a 
stake in tlie land There was ako the difficulty of the cost of acquinng 
large blocks of land for permanent settlements 

Government approved of the scheme which was worked out 
with energy by Major Skinner, the salient points were to give adult 
Doms small quantities of land m their villages to encourage them 
to take to agncuUural pursuits to give them jsresents of poultry, 
P'o^ goats etc , to make a*stan in life and to induce them to increase 
their stock so as to assist them to earn an honest livelihood and to 
find employment for them in the neighbourhood of their villages 
The scheme has been further developed as additional land has been 
obtained by acquisition, by free gifts by zammdars and by grant at 
a low rental The Doms have also been provided free with agncul 
lural implements and plough-oxen From time to lime industrial 
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schools to teach ^veaxing durrtes and newar and for cane xvork hax’e 
been started 

It must be admitted that these efforts at reclamation haxe met 
with little success though the young generauon nox\ growing up 
who attend the local sdiools do take an interest in education and 
so much good has been done that the older men hate been made to 
xxorlw 

There are 23 settlements known as paraos and at 21 of these 
beat houses are maintained where a constable of the special force 
is posted for siu^eillance and to make the Dorns work in their fields 
The speaal force consists of 1 Inspector 2 head constables and 
21 constables The total population of Dorns is 1 087 and they 
cultivate 440 btghas of land. The Doms nere declared a criminal 
tribe in 1913 and smce the folloxving year all adults male and females 
are registered under Section 10 (a) and (b) of the Cnminal Tribes 
Act Though this has enabled the police to keep them under better 
control their contmued hereditary cnminal habits led to the further 
restncuon of the xv'orst characters under section 11 of the Cnminal 
Tnbes Act 

Mr Middleton mentions another criminal class that of 
Palxsar Dusadhs of Balha distrta who migrated from there and had 
settled in Saran It xxas mentioned about them — 

They also have been registered under the Cnminal Tnbes 
Act but the majonty of them are xvell behaxed and have 
been exempted from surveillance the exception being a 
few very active members residing in Ekma police- 
station These people generally go to the districts of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam for tlieir cnminal raids 

That there are anu-social elements within the distnct and that 
such elements from outside the district consider Saran to be a fniitful 
field for their operation is shown by tlie general upward trend m some 
of the types of crimes particularly frtjm 1942 to 1957 when the hands 
of the police were quite full with general law and order problem 
Cnmmals within this distnct and the inter provancial gangs had 
become active during this period Stnct measures had to be taJ^cn 
and tlie upward trend w’as curbed 

The police administration faces a problem created b) the 
abrogation of the Criminal Tnbes Aci in December J950 As 
mentioned before Saran has been a district where there are quite 
a few settlements of Magahip Doms The abrogation of the 
Criminal Tnbes Art deprived the police of their executive control 
over the Doms According to the police report the Doms became 
active and there was again an appreciable nse m dacoities and other 
enmes m 1951 52 In 1953 however, there was a very remarkable 
decrease and the police could daira this improvement due to its 
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crime-conttolUng measures, anti-crime operations and successful 
detection and prosecution of important gangs.^ The convictions of 
a number of gangs were secured during tins period. Important gangs 
were rounded up during this period. The Dom criminals whose 
activities got an encouragement by the abrogation of the Criminal 
Tribes Art were also brought under some control by the usual 
police surveillance. A few extra constables and Sub-Inspectors of 
Police were drafted to keep such surveillance over the Dom colonies. 
Gambling is not much of a problem in this district. Border raids 
are also absent. Sex crimes are not very^ common. The figure for 
rape reached its maximum in 1954, that is, 10 as ajpinst 2, 5 and 4 
in 1951, 1952 and 1953, respectively. Kidnapping or forcible 
abduction cases are, however, more numerous. The maximum figure 
w'as reached in 1955, that is, 33 as against 32, 17, 25 and 19 in 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954, respectively. The scarcity of food, rapid 
increase oi the population, nnetnpioymvnt and high ^ites food- 
grains have made the crime position more complicated in the district. 
Saran is a deficit district so far as supply from within is concerned 
and as mentioned earlier has a very heavy density of population. The 
retrenchment of the rural police by 30 per cent has been another 
obstacle which the police had to face iD its crime control measures 
since 1950-51, The village force under the Grcm Panekayats is an 
innovation and has supplemented the ordinary police force. 

Comparative crime figures from 1942 to 1957 under murder, 
dacoity, robbery, burglary, theft and riot are given below 


Years Murder. 

Dacoity. 

Robbery 

Burglary. 

■Hieft. 

Riot, 

Total 

1942 

30 

263 

25 

1,575 

551 

70 

2,514 

1943 

29 

251 

40 

1,657 

633 

74 

2,634 

1944 

36 

96 

20 

1,128 

645 

66 

1,991 

1945 

26 

59 

25 

1,007 

446 

65 

1,628 

1946’ 

59 

133 

31 

1.488 

591 

176 

2,478 

1947 

40 

151 

35 

1,761 

719 

127 

2.833 

1948 

39 

115 

37 

1,660 

639 

122 

2.612 

1949 

44 

79 

34 

1,466 

680 

106 

2.409 

- 1950 

53 

74 

50 

1,516 

731 

125 

2,549 

1951 

46 

126 

60 

1.813 

790 

113 

2,948 

1952 

52 

134 

42 

1,843 

827 

126 

3,024 

1953 

53 

81 

28 

1,553 

785 

86 

2,586 

1954 

49 

85 

41 

1,607 

763 

103 

2,648 

1955 

43 

49 

37 

1,H0 

651 

121 

2.041 

1936 

46 

47 

35 

1,283 

729 

173 

2,353 

1957 (up to 
31st October 

42 

50 

32 

1.093 

629 

116 

1.962 


1957). 
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Ihc imin trend of events from 1912 onmrds could be briefly 
indicated In 1912 tlie "Quit India" motement tvas launched 
against the British Government in India The arrest of a feu Indian 
leaders of the first rarih uas follou^ by a mass movement to paralyse 
the Government Many of the local leaders uent undcr^ound and 
cases of sabotage, arson tampering of railway lines or telegrapli lines 
became quite common Attempt was also made to bum doun 
Government insimitions like thanas, etc Such acts were naturally 
considered as crime and the autliontics had tried to meet the situation 
with an unusual firmness Tlic military had to be brought m to aid 
tlie civil administration There were eases of firing on the mob and 
even on die students Mass arrests became a common feature 
Communications diat ucrc tampered with were quickly restored and 
normal conditions were brought back 

With die restoration of normal conditions punitive taxes were 
imposed on villages which had taken a prominent part in such 
subversive acts For some time the hands ot the administration were 
very full in realising punitive taxes and the police had a very 
unpleasant task 

In the last three decades die role that the police had to play m 
Saran district has been as diHicult as their counterpart in other parts 
of die State During die height of the Non-co-operation and Civil 
Disobedience Movements, the police bad a delicate task Their task 
became all the more difficult because they had to work against their 
ovsTi kith and km and many of the well knorni people of the district 
who had throuai themselves m the movements But loyalty has been 
the hall mark of the police services Tlie same police force rallied 
their strength to fully implement die policy of the first Congress 
Ministry The already overstrained police forces gave a good account 
of themselves m 1942 movement and after They also had to face 
the communal troubles v\hicli brought in crimes from different 
inspirauon in 1946 There was a mse of communahsm in the State 
and Saran was also affected Arson kidnapping assault and eien 
murder were some of the shapes of the crime m the wake of communal 
disturbances m 1946 Immediately after, came the Independence of 
India and the formation of the Congress Ministry m Bihar 

With Independence in the country and the setting up of the 
Congress Ministry m Bihar there has been a change in the character 
of the State The police is no longer meant only for law and order 
but the police have a vital role to play m bringing about a well 
patterned Welfare State The police force has had to expand 
OTormously with the changing umes The transition period has 
naturally brought m a lot of ortra problems for the administration 
The expansion of the police has been a necessity not only for mam 
taming law and order but also for keeping up the Welfare State 
well moored 
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The recent broad based administrative changes have put a great 
strain on tlie police force The Constitution of India, promulgated 
m 1950, laid doun tuo fundamental innovations, uni\ersal adult 
suffrage, and legal abolition of imtoiichabihty India is now the 
greatest free democracy m the tiorld The district of Sarin has 
as observed before, an intense density of population and the problem 
brought m by the granting of universal adult suffrage has been 
observed to be a luige uncharted sea and m some respects entirely 
revolutionary That the vote of a so-called " untouchable ' , or a 
scavenger will have the same value as tint of an educated Brthmin 
IS something that cuts through one thousand years of the Indian life 
There have been two general several bye elections and several 
elections for other bodies since 1950 The police forces have 
conducted themselves with very great credit during the elections 
Their task at such time is evtremely delicate and requires tact and 
firmness The election offences have been remarkably few in 
comparison to tlie vast electorates 

It IS true that the abolition of untoiichability by law, a very bold 
piece of legislation has not been able to liquidate that vast, compli 
cated social, economic and psychological structure known as the caste 
system As a matter of fact the le^ abolition of untoiichability is 
not meant to do away the caste system by one stroke But this piece 
of legislation was a necessity to bring a social equilibrium and 
adjustment of social values so very necessary m a socialistic Welfare 
State In this matter also the police forces have their responsibility 
The police force is now made up of various components and they 
have to implement the State policy regarding removal of untouch 
ability The outlook of the police has distinctly changed towards 
the so-called untoudiables and the Hanjans 

In a tVelfate State the police is not meant for enforcing law 
and order only The help of the police is sought to fight epidemics 
distribute ration meet demands of supply and so on In the- near 
future the police will have to be called upon to meet the other 
pro’dlems o't the district, production of iood and fighting poverty 
These are all facets of one great problem that the human factor the 
population which is increasing so rapidly that growth in material 
resources can scarcely catch up The economic planning has to be 
revised from time to time The police has to fit into the scheme 

There has been a revival of the age old political and administra 
tive units at village level The State Government have already 
covered a great part of the district under the administration of this 
statutory panchayat and there has also been a laige number of non 
statutory panchayats working withm the district These panchayats 
ivhich may be loosely described as village republics are noiv decentra 
lised administrative units wnth very wide powers covering all that 
^nstitutes life in the rural area Xlie scheme of the Government 
began work with faith m the people and by all accounts it has made 
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a success of the programme The panchayats are uorkmg is complete 
dcmocratjc units of tlie idministration at the sillage level for co- 
ordinating and implementing the social economic ind cultural 
programmes in the First and Second FneVcir Plans They have 
their ouTi officers working under the order of the local panchayat 
direciontc The police !n\c to fit into this scheme of vsork There 
has to be a harmonious blending of the time old police forces in tlie 
district meant for the runl ircas and these vilhge voluntary forces 
It IS only expected that it v\i!! take time to make an adjustment and 
It IS on Its vsay 

The village judiciary and the village voluntary force should not 
be taken as curbing the inherent power of the police The police 
continue to plaj their exacting role in detecting crime and bringing 
the offender to book At some places the village panchayats have 
not functioned as successfully as expected But the value of the 
pauchnynts dispensing justice in smaller cases outside the law^ court 
with the minimum cost has its great advantage Tlie vvorking of the 
State law for panchayats has rcvtaletl ccnain gaps in the original 
Panchayat Raj Act These have conflicted with the wider law's 
operable only by the police authonues Modifications m tlie Pan 
chayat Act arc under contemplation and the minor clashes between 
the panchayats and the police regulations and the psjchologicaJ 
barricades between tlie executtvxs of the panchayats and tlie over 
riding authority of the police are expected to be removed soon 

Police Orcamsatiov 

The set up of the oigamsation of the Police Department at 
different periods will be of interest In his Siaiistical Account of 
Saran District pubhsfied in 1877 Hunter mentions that for police 
purposes Saran had ten police thanas six of v\hich Chapra Dighwara 
Parsa Manjhi Basanipur and Masiakh were m the Sadar subdivision 
while tlie remaining four Siwan Darauli Baragaon and Baraiih 
were m the Siwan subdivision Hunter had observed that it was 
under contemplation to re arrange some of these thanas In his time 
the size of thanas jurisdiction varied from 116 to 422 square miles 
and the population from 1 07 338 to 2 82 185 The largest thana 
in Hunters time was Baragaon and the most populous Siwan 

Hunter had mentioned that at the end of 1872 the regular 
police consisted of one District Superintendent on a salary of Rs 600 
a month five subordinate officers on a salary of upv ards of Rs 100 
a month 69 officers on a salary of less than Rs 100 a month 333 Foot 
Police Constables on an average pay of Rs 6 a month The total 
cost of the regular police of Saran district including pay travelling 
allowances office establishment etc for the year 1872 came to 
Rs 5 825 5-4 a month Accordmg to these figures there was one 
police man to every 6 5 square miles of the distnct area or to ^ery 
^58 of the population The urban police was described by Hunter 
as the municipal police It comisted at the end of 1872 of 
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11 officers and 162 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs 1,102 a 
month defrayed by means of rates levied upon householders within 
municipal limits The three municipalities of Chapra, Snran and 
Revelganj had a total population of 70,801 and there vras one police 
man to every 409 persons In 1871 Chapra had 8 Head Constables 
and 100 men Revelganj, 2 Head Constables and 37 men and Sinan, 
one Head Constable and 28 men 

The rural police m 1872 numbered 6,067 persons maintained 
either by the zamindats or by service lands held rent free at an 
estimated total cost of Rs 4,601 a month Compared to the area 
and population there was one village wratchman or Chowkidar to 
every 44 square mile of the district area and one to every 340 
of the population Each village watchman had charge of 41 houses 
on an average and received an average pay in money or land of 

12 annas a month or 18 shillings a year The majority of the village 
watchmen belonged to two of the most cnmmal castes m the district, 
according to Hunter, Ahirs and Dusadhs Hunter agreed that the 
Distnct Magistrate who had reported that the Chowkidar should 
receive his pay regularly from Government and not from the landed 
proprietors and that if not regularly paid they would have no 
inducement to disclose their knowledge of who had committed 
crimes which they were presumed to know 

Hunter had calculated that including the regular police the 
municipal police and the village Chowkidm, the entire machinery 
for proteaing personal property m Saran distnct consisted at the 
end of 1872 of 6,648 men of all ranks equal to one man to every 
39 square mile of the distnct area, or one man to every 310 of the 
population 

The Revxsed Dislrxct Gazelteer of Sarcn, published m 1930, does 
not cover the police organisation with as much thoroughness It 
was, however, mentioned — 

‘ The table below shows the police stations in the district Many 
of these were onginaliy outposts and as they grew in importance 
were raised to the status of independent police stations The police 
force in 1929 consisted of a Distnct Superintendent of Police in 
charge with a Deputy Superintendent at headquarters as an Assistant 
and another Deputy Supenntendent at Siwan to supervise the work 
of the police in the Siwan and Gopalganj subdivisions The sane 
tioned strength in addition is 1 Sergeant Major, 6 Inspectors, 53 Sub- 
Inspectors 76 Head Constables and 584 Constables Of these 4 Head 
Constables and 50 Constables from the armed reserve The Sadar 
subdivision is divided into two circles and the Siwan and Gopalganj 
subdivisions each form one, which are each m charge of one Inspec- 
tor The total sanctioned strength of the regular police is, therefore, 
723 being one policeman to ewry 3,236 persons and to every 
3 7 square miles The rural force for the watch and ward of villages 
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^vhicli 15 rauntiined by the Choukidin tax consists of 3,977 Dafadars 
and Cho^skld^^s The following arc the police thanas m the 
clistnct ~ 

Chapra Subdivision- (I) Cliapra town, (2) Chapra Mofussil, 
. (3) Mirzapur, (4) Masrakh, (5) Baniapur, (6) GarUia, 
(7) Pana, (8) Djghwara. (9) Sonepur, (10) Revelgam. 
(II) Manjhi, (12) Ekmi, (13) Siwan, (14) Mamsa, 
(15) Guthni ^ 

Sinan Subdivision-(IC) Daraiih, (17) Raghtmathpur (18) 
Siswan (19) Maharajganj (20) Barlnna (21) Basant 
pur, (22) Gopalganj (23) Mii^nj (24) Shore 

Gopalganj Subdivision- (25) Katea, (26) Kuchaikot (27) 
Baikiintlipur, (28) Barauli * 

Regular Police 

For police purposes tlic district now has i Superintendent of 
Police as Its administrative head v\ho is under the administrative 
control of the Distnct Magistrate of Saran and the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Northern Range, vvitli headquarters at Muzalfarpur 
The head of the Police Department is the Ins^ctor General of Police 
who has hxs headquarters at Patna The police district of Saran is 
divided into the subdivisions of Sadir, Siwan and Gopalganj Sivrvn 
and Gopalganj subdivisions are put m charge of a Deputy Stiperinten 
dent 01 Police while the Sadar subdivision is directly under the 
Superintendent of Police assisted by two Deputy Superintendents of 
Police posted at tlie headquarters There are fiv e Police Circles each 
placed under the administrative charge of one Circle Inspector They 
are as follows — 

(1) Circle *A*— (I) Town police sialion (2) Chapra Mofussil 

police station, (3) Bhagwan Bazar police-station, 

(4) Revelganj police station, (5) Manjhi police station 

(2) Circle ' B ’— (6) Sonepur police station, (7) Dighwara 

police station Garkha police station (9) Marfaowrah 
police station, (JO) Masrakh policestatjon (II) Parsa 
police station, 

(3) Siwan— (12) Siwan police station (13) Mainva police 

station (14) Gutbni police station (15) Raghunathpur 
police-station, (16) Darauh nolice station (17) Barharia 
police station (18) Andar police station 

(4) Gopalganj- (19) Gopalganj police station (20) Miiganj 

police station (21) Kateya police station (22) Bhorey 
police-station, (23) Kuchaikote police station (24) 
Barauli police station, (25) Baikunthpur police station 

(5) Maharajganj- (26) Maharajganj police station (27) 

Basantpur pohce-staUon, (28) Siswan police station 
(29) Ekma police-staUon, (^0) Baniapur police station 
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Each police-station is generally manned by one Sub-Inspector of 
Police (Officer-in-charge), one Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police, one 
"Writer Constable, one Literate Constable and 8 Constables. But it 
N-aries according to tlie sire and necessity of the police-station. In 
hea ^7 police^lations 2, 3 or 4 Sub-Inspectors of Police and similar 
number of Assistant Sub-Inspectors of Police are posted. 


Besides the police-stations there are 16 permanent and I tempo- 
rary To^sti Outposts in the district whidr are as follor>rs 

Chapra Tosvn .. .. 4plu.jl (temporary). 


Bhagsv'an Bazar 
Revelganj 
Siwan 
Gopalganj 


Eacli Tossm Outpost is manned by one Havxldar and 10—12 
Constables. The Armed Police Section consists of 327 persons. 
There are 669 unarmed constables for the district. 

Besides the above regular police force, Uiere are* 247 Dafadars 
and 2,620 Chaukidars on tlic roll who are required to collect 
intelligence and communicate it to the officers-in-charge of the police- 
stations and to prevent and detect crime, etc. 

There are Seven posts of Steno. Assistant Sub-Inspectors ts'ho are 
placed under the Deputy Superintendents of Police and in the courts 
tor copying judgments and case diaries, etc. They are on temporary 
basis. 

There is one post of District Prosecutor and six posts of Assistant 
Disirici Prosecutors posted to each subdivisional headquarters. They 
conduct the criminal cases in the district. Though their ranks are 
those of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, their cadres are different. 
Shvan court has one District Prosecutor and one Assistant District 
Prosecutor while Gopalganj and Sadar have one and four Assistant 
District Prosecutors, respectively. 

Anchal Tolice. 


There is one Anchal force functioning in the district purely on 
temporary basis. They are mainly utilised in collection of revenues 
by the Zamindari Circle Officers, distribution of taccavi loans, and 
relief measures, etc. They are employed by the Superintendent of 
Police in consultation with the District Ma^strate. This force 
consists of 18 Havildars and 125 Constables in this district. 


Recruitment. 

Regarding the recruitment of Police, the Superintendent of 
Police is concerned only svith the recruitment of constabulary who 
are appointed from all communities if available— the Harijans being 
given preference. The other higher ranks are appointed by the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police or a Board. 
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Literacy. 

Nearly 55 per cent oE the constables arc literate and 45 per 
■cent illiterate. All cfTorts arc made to increase the percentage of 
litcrac)' among the constables by holding classes in the police lines 
as well as in the police-stations at regular inienals. 

rioM^ Guards. 

The Bihar Home Guard Force ss'as organised in 1918. They 
were enrolled acconllng to the Home Gnards' Rules. 

The Home Guards h.aYe been enrolled from almost ail parts of 
the district and they have been imparted training in the use of rifles. 
lathi, archery, fire-fighting, first-aid, drill, traffic-control, field craft, 
musketr)’, etc., at the Central Training Camp, BIhta. 

The sanctionctl strength of Home Guards of this district is -100 
But at present only 391 Home Guards arc on effective strength. 

The Home Guards are voluntecis and whenever they arc at home, 
they render sen’ke on no<ost basis. Tiicy arc utilised in organising 
village resistance groups. They perform social sersices also in their 
•own and neighbouring villages and send information regarding crime 
and criminals or any brea^ of peace to the nearest police officer. 
In emergency, they are utilized by the Government in maintaining 
law and order and for that period they get allou-anccs, etc., according 
to the scheduled rate as fixed by die Government. They are. 
controlled by the District Home Guard Office svith the follom’ng* 
paid staff under direct control and supert'ision of the Superintendent 
■of Police 

The paid staff of Home Guard Section consists of four District 
Company Commanden, one Havildar Clerk and one 
Orderly Sepoy. 

Total Police Strength. 

The present sanctioned strength of district police force consists 
•of 1 Superintendent of Police. 3 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 

! & IrMpxtors, 3 ^rgeantf, 34 34- 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 1 Jaraadar, 41 Havildars, 996 Constables, 

I Head Clerk, 1 Accountant, 23 Clerks and 1 Daftary. The other 
temporary posts existing in the district include one Building Inspec- 
tor of Police, whose duty is to look after the buildings and to be 
in charge of departmental construction of quaitere, 2 Stenographers 
^vho are of the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police. The Anchal 
Police consisting of 18 Havildars and 125 Constables are also on 
temporary basis. These figures could be compared svnth the figures 
mentioned by Hunter svhich comprised the police force at the end 
of 1872 as mentioned before. It will be seen that the rural police 
in 1872 numbered 6,067 persons maintained either by the zamindars 
■or by service lands but at present the rural police consist of 2,620 Chau- 
Tudars and 247 Dafadan. It may safely be surmised that the larger 
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number of rural police maintained by the zamindars or by service 
lands ivere far less amenable to control than the present set of 
Chaukidan and Dafadats who are on monthly pay basis. 

In 1872 there were only 333 Foot Police Constables. The 
present strengtlr consists of 9D6 Constables including 327 Armed. 
Police. The number of the men at the top has also gone up very 
considerably. .Hunter had mentioned about 5 subordinate officers 
on a salary of up^vard of Rs. 100 a month. The pay of a Sub- 
Inspector of Police is above Rs. 100 now. There are, as mentioned, 
64 Sub-Inspectore of Police besides a number of Sergeants, Inspectors 
and Deputy Superintendents of Police. > 

The other allied rvings of the district police force are the Raihvay 
Police and the Anti-Corruption squad. The Railway Police rrorks 
under the Superintendent of Railway Police rvith his headquarters 
at Samastipur. Sections of them move in the running trains and 
some are posted at the railway stations. The raihvay administration 
maintain a separate Watch and Ward Department particularly for 
their goods sheds. The Anti-Corruption Department (State) works 
under an officer in cliarge of the Department tvho has his headquarters 
in Patna. The Intelligence Department of tire Police have also its 
section working tt^ithin the district. For apparent reasons they trork 
mostly underground. As prohibition has not yet been introduced 
there is no prohibition squad. But the Excise Department maintain 
tlievr otvn staff to keep watch on antisocial activity with regard to 
excisable articles. 

Jails and Lock-ups. 

Before describing the present Jails and Lock-ups iri Saran district 
the following quotation from Sarkor Saran based on old corres- 
pondence regarding Saran ^strict from 1785 to 1866 published by 
the Gazetteers’ Revision Section in 1956 will be of interest r— 

"The jail at Chuprah had been the cause of many headaches 
to tile local authorititt as the Old Correspondence of 
different years show. The prisoners tvere alloived a 
good deal of latitude in the early nineteenth century 
regarding their food and movement within the jail. 
The messing s^tem in the jail was introduced in 
Chuprah some time in 1845. Letter no. 1390 from the 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Sessions Judge of Sarun, dated Fort IVilliam, the 23id 
July 1845, mentions that there ivas serious disturbance 
among the prisoner in the Chuprah Jail caused by 
an attempt to introduce the messing system. The 
Officiating Magistrate ivas instructed to enforce the 
'messing 5>'5tem.m the jail and it had been enforced 
elsewhere and that breaches should be met by punish- 
ment. The Magistrate ivas asked to consider if an 
additional force was required in the jail as the town 
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people miglii Inve sympatliy ^vith the prisonen The 
turbulent prisoners were ordered to be stm to disperse 
“irnong scscnl other jiils Tiic military 'uithonlics 
were informed to gisc prompt assistance to the 
Magistnics of Saran and Shahabacl if required 
Tlic introduction of the messing sj-stem m Saran and 
Slnlnbad Jails had been preceded bj a hunger strike 
by the prisonen Sik luindrctl of the Saran and 
Shahabad prisoners had refused their food for luo da)-s 
in order to show their dissatisfaction against the messing 
s)-stcm about to be introduced A letter from the 
Sessions Judge of Saran to the Nfagistratc of Saran 
dated Chuprah the 28th June 1845 in the Corres 
pondence \olume for 1815 refers to the Jiungerstnke 
It furtJicr refen to the di/ncuh) of finding a cook as 
a cook selected by one set of BrUimins might be objected 
to bj another set of the same caste The Magis 
trate a\as asked by the Judge to group the prisoners 
according to the caste and to select amongst themseUes 
a cook to the proportion of I to 20 prisonen 
Regarding jad population it may be mentioned that a letter 
from Patna Court of Circuit to the Registrar Nizamut 
Adalut datcti the 27th September 182C mentions that 
there were 762 pnsoners in Chuprah jail Connets 
under sentence of imprisonment for life used to be sent 
to Aliporc jad and they were not to be cmplo>ed on 
the roads till they had been rcmoied to Ahpore This 
order svas passed in a letter dated the 2-lth August 
1832 from Fort William as tJierc had been cases of 
escape of coRMcis with life imprisonment while working 
on the road E\en women prisonen were to be in 
irons occasionallj There is a letter no nil from Patna 
Court of Circuit dated the 22nd February 1822 to the 
Magistrate of Saran which mentions that three women 
in irons m Chuprah jail were to be relies ed of the 
irons unless tliere was specific order directing that these 
pnsonen should be so confined 
The old correspondence from 1795 to near about 1830 
speak of the jails being administered with ser> great 
seienty As mentioned pnsoners used to be branded 
and worked sery hard But from 1835 there appears 
to ha\e been a change in the policy A circular from 
Fort William dated the 24th July 1835 gives informa 
tion that the s^-stem of punishment was considered 
inadequate which rather rendered a cnmmal more 
hardened than to effect a reform m his morals It ^v7^s 
mentioned that in order to eradicate the e\rl an 
improved system of prison disapline was sought for 
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Another circular from Fort William, dated the 28th Decem- 
ber 1836, to the Commissioner of the Patna Division, 
copy to the Magistrate of Saran, mentions better and 
more humane steps for * the victualling of pnsoneis ' 

A system of contract and ration witli a regulated distn- 
buuon of fixed rations to the prisoners were enjoined 
For the first time it was mentioned that ‘ competition 
in the first instance, and a careful supervision of 
supplies, -would certainly secure for the prisoners the 
best description of articles on the most moderate terms 
and is, therefore, more preferable to arrangements 
investing another particular individual with the 
monopoly ‘ It was further mentioned in the same 
circular that the system folloived in the district of 
Rajshahi may be considered for general adoption sphere 
the system of money allowance is to be continued The 
system was that under notice a bazar is tailed off and 
appropriated to the use of the Modew or Bantas and 
each gang of 10 or 12 convicts selected one of their 
men to make the purchases required The persons 
thus selected were admitted under the charge of 
Barkandazes into the enclosed bazar The prisoners 
had the liberty to prefer complaints, if necessary, in 
respect to the quality of the food or deficiency m weight 
or measure In case of the appointment of a contrac 
tor the Magistrate tvas asked to exercise a careful control 
over the contractor 

Corporal punishments on the convicts also came to be dis 
couraged Frequent ukeiation in the legs of the 
prisoners due to fetters was noticed and the Magistrate 
svas asked to let the prisoners use hose as a preventive 
measure against scourage The suggestion was made 
that the iron rings connecting the rings by chain 
should be removed *’ 

Location 

The district of Saran has now got one district jail at Chapra 
and one subsidiary jail at each of the subdivisional headquarters \iz , 
Siwan and Gopalganj The Chapra district jail is located in the 
heart of the to^'m near the Sadar Hospital and is within the jurisdic- 
tion of Bhagwau Batax poUoe-stauon The sub-jail at Siwan is 
located in die midst of that town near subdmsional courts, which 
has been declared by the State Government to be a protected area 
very recently, but no fencing or boundary has been constructed 
The matter is reported to be under consideration This jail is 
witlim the jurisdiction of Snvan Tovm Thana The Gopalganj 
sub-jail IS located in the heart of the Gopalganj town adjacent to the 
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criminal and Munsif’s courts There are only 30 Police I-ockups 
in tlic distnci accommodated in each police station fauiWing 

Prison Orcamsation 

Of the Cliapra district jail, the Suptnntedent of Jail is the 
adminisirati\e head who is assisted by one jailor, tuo assistant jailors 
and two office assistants The medical stafl of the jail comprise one 
Medical Officer, le, Ci\il Surgeon, Siran, one Sub Assistant Surgeon 
and one Compounder There are fne Head Wardens, fort) five 
"Wardens and tuo Matrons Recruitment of W^arden staff is done 
by a Selection Board consisting of Superintendent, Central Jail, 
BuNar, and uno other District Jail Superintendents TJic appoint 
ment howeter is made by the Superintendent, Central Jail Bu\ar, 
and arrangements for their training arc made m batcJies, at Nathnagar 
Constable Training School, Bliagalpur 

Cixil Assistant Surgeon Sman, is the part lime Supenntendent 
of Siunn sub jail and he is assisted by one Assistant Jailor •i\lio 
performs the duties of both execiitue and tint of a clerk since the 
25tli June 1957 Pnor to that one clerk used to look after the affairs 
of the Jill as there was no post of an Assistant Jailor The medical 
stiff include the part time Superiiuendent of Jail and a part time 
Dresser tsho is appointetl on a casual basis The "Warden staff 
consist of one Head "Warden, six Wardens and one female ^N^arden 

The Civil Assistant Surgeon Gopalganj is the Supenntendent 
of the Gopalganj sub jail An Assistant Jailor is in diarge of the 
executive and office uork The Supenniendent is the \fedical 
Officer of the sub jail There are one Head "^Varden and six Wardens 
In addition female "^Vardens are employed when some female 
prisoners are admitted Under trial prisoners are not required to 
do vsork unless they volunteer to do so The two sub-jails keep only 
under trial pnsoners and on conviction, if any, they are transferred 
to the Chapra district jail for undergomg the term of their respectise 
sentences The under tnals who volunteer to work are engaged m 
jail kitchens 

Attempts are made to create a favoura&fe c/imate for the moraf 
improvement of the inmates For that purpose Pandits and Mauhis 
visit tlie jail for giving religious instructions to the prisoners Some 
times kathas and milads are arranged and performed by the prisoners 
themselves There is a regular school for teaching the three Rs 
to the illiterate minors and adults Literate pnsoners are encouraged 
to teach their fellow pnsoners to remove their illiteracy Moreover 
daily newspapers, weekly magazines and penodicals are giv en to them 

Restrictions on smokmg and tobacco consumption have been 
removed The pnsoners now can purchase bin and tobacco (k/iatni) 
from their pnvate cash Cinema shows are given by Publicity 
Department Also dramauc performances are allowed to be per 
form^ by the pnsoners themselves -so that monotony of their life 
IS removed to a certain degree 
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Prisoners are employed on ^^rlous types of work, such as 
agncultural, dairy, weaMUg, carpentry, smithy and oil pressing etc 
Vegetables are grown by the prisoners 

There is a weaving section where clothes oE different patterns 
are woven by the prisoners Clothings of the pnsoners are made 
out of them Darees, oshms, newars, jatnewas, both flowery and 
plain and kalins are manufactured and sold to the public on cash 
payment There is a carpentry section also where furniture of 
different types such as chairs, cots, etc , are manufactured and sold 
TO the public There is also a smithy section which prepare such 
implements which are mostly used in agriculture Repair work is 
also earned out Pottery utensils are also made in the Chapra district 
jail Tiles and bricks are also made m this jail which are used for 
repairs of departmental buildings 

Prisoners are taught crafts and employed on the rvork noted but 
no ivages are paid to them They are, honever, given remission for 
good work Payment is only made to night watchman and consict 
officers at the rate of 50 nP and Re 1 per montli, respectively 
Remission up to one third of their sentences is awarded to all 
well behaved pnsonen Pnsoners taking part in mass literacy as 
teachers are alloued remission up to one month over and above the 
remission already earned by him if any 

Following IS the statement of accommodation and daily average 
number of prisoners m the different jails — 


The accommoda 

Daily average no 

\eaT 

tional capacity 

of pnsoners 


(a) Chapra district jail— 




Male 

522 

432 07 

1954 

female 

20 

371 67 

,1955 



338 1 

1956 

Total 

542 



(b) Siwan sub jail— 




Male 

60 

62 38 

1956 

Femile 

4 

72 59 

1957 

Total 

&4 



(c) Gopalganj sub jail— 




Male 

52 

83 72 

1956 

Female 

3 

64 71 

1957 

Total 

55 




24 


28 Rev 
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Prisoners arc classified as rf and iJ by the courts concerned 
according to the antecedent of the prisoners and the nature of crimes 
committed by Uicm /I denotes as casual pnsoners and B is habitual 
pnsoners Pnsoners of higher standard of Iising ma) be classifietl as 
Class I and Class 11 diMsion pnsoners b^ the courts concerned In 
that case tlicj get more facilittcs and better food than ordinary 
pnsoners 

All prisoners are treated alike and there is no distinction of 
caste and creed 

Juscnile pnsoners are stncti) kept m the school for their 
education for X'.luch a literate pnsoncr and one of the staff remain 
in cliargc and attempts are made to sec that they are xvell brought 
up as far as practicable during ihcir shon stay in jail and so no other 
xsork is taken from them 

Civil and Criminal Courts 

The earlier set up of the civil and criminal courts has been 
indicated in the chapter on General Administration In 1906 tne 
judgeship of Champaran x\as separated from the judgeship of Sann 
Before that ilie District and Sessions Judge of Saren had his junsd c 
tion over Champaran area and the courts of Champaran were under 
the District Judge of Saran In 1906 when Champaran judgeship wav 
separated the civil court of Saran consisted of one Distnct Judge 
two Subordinate Judges one Additional Subordinate Judge and four 
Munsifs at Sadar one Munsif and one Additional Munsif at Siwan 
and one Munsif at Gopalganj These courts w-ere concerned xsith 
civil justice while the administration of criminal justice was m the 
hands of the District Magistrate and the Magistrates under him 
excepting sessions cases which were tried by the Sessions Judge The 
appeals from the Magistrate used to be heard by the Distnct and 
Sessions Judge combined in the same person 

In the last Revised District Ga’Ctteer of Saran, published in 
1930 It was mentioned The cimI courts are those of the Distr ct 
Judge four Subordinate Judges and seven Munsifs at Sadar two 
ac Stnutr and a( Gapafgaetf These isiSfcera- are rrae ah 
permanent two Subordinate Judges and three Munsifs being 
additional The volume of civil IiOgation is \ery hea\-y the number 
of suits filed in 1928 was 22 834 and the average of the prenous 
quinquennium v\as 24 095 and in all except one of these years the 
number v\as higher than in any other district of the province No 
special reason seems to exist for these facts which must be attributed 
to the htigiousness of a large population in 1925 a large temporary 
increase m title suits v\as attributed to the approaching expiry of 
the penod of limitation for suits to set aside entries in the record-of 
rights 

The incidence of htigatron has increased and at present die 
civil courts consist of one court of District Judge two courts of 
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Additional District Judges, two permanent courts of Subordinate 
ludges, fit'e courts of Additional Subordinate Judges and four courts 
of Munsifs at Sadar subdivision, trso permanent and two admtional 
courts of Munsifs at Siwan and one permanent and one additional 
courts of Munsif at Gopalganj m Siran district 


The Distnct Judge is the administrative head of the judgeship 
The Munsifs try suits of the valuation extending up to Rs 4,000 
under ordinary procedure and Rs 250 under Small Cause Court Act 
and the Subordinate Judges try cases of the value beyond that The 
courts of the Subordinate Judges also exercise the appellate junsdtc- 
tion in respect of the cases tried by the Munsifs The courts of the 
District Judge and Additional Distnct Judges have to try civil cases 
of special nature, eg, Probate, Insolvency, Guardianship, Land 
Acquisition, Reference and Matnmomal cases They have appellate 
jurisdiction in civil cases of ordinary procedure up to the v’alue of 
Rs 5,000 which has recently been increased to Rs 10,000 


Formerly, the offices of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges were 
under the supervision and control of the presiding officers of the 
respective courts and some of them were put m charge of Nararat, 
Record Room, Copying Department, etc But after the system of 
Registrarship vs'as introduced m 1946, at Sadar a Munsif is exclusively 
employed as Registrar of the Civil Courts Now all tlie above 
inemioned offices in the judgeship are functioning under the 
simervision and control of the Registrar This facilitates the judicial 
officers in performing their judicial work expeditiously Since the 
middle of January, 1954, the Registrar has to dieck as an experimental 
measure the work of process^ners with a view to eliminating 
corruption and mal practices m die service of processes 


Prior to the year 1951, the Distnct Magistrate and the Deputy 
Magistrates were dealing with the administration of criminal justice 
besides their executive work The scheme of separation of the 
executive from the judiciary was introduced here in January, 1951 
Now the adramistration of cnmtnal justice has fully come under the 
control of Hon ble the Patna High Court through tlie Distnct and 
Sessions Judge As there is shortage of Munsifs some Magistrates 
have been taken in exclusively as Judicial Magistrate So under 
the scheme the Judicial Magistrates and Munsif Magistrates arc 
under the full control of the Distnct and Se^ions Judge At present 
there are three courts of stipendiary Judicial Magistrates and two 
courts of Honorary Judicial Magistrates at Sadar, three courts of 
Munsif Magistrates at Sivran and one court of Munsif Magistrate and 
one court of stipendiary Judmal Magistrate at Gapalganj This 
separation of the tv\o functions of the same Magistrate was a long felt 
\\ant and on the whole the system is functioning successfully 

The District Judge is also the Sessions Judge of the Sessions 
Division Besides this, there are two courts of Additional Sessions 
Judges and two courts of Assistant Sessions Judges in the judgeship 
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The luo Judges and the luo Subordinate Judges in charge of per 
mment courts act as Assistant Sessions Judges The administraine 
head of all these courts in the district is the District and Sessions 
Judge 

The \olunie of cisil litigation had increased m 1935 but after 
tint It has graduilf) come dots-n At present tlie volume of cnil 
litigation IS not so heav) The tabic of civil suits instituted during 
the calendar scars of 1953, 1951, 1955, 1950 and 1957 is trivcn 
below — 

Total numboT tnsUtuted 



1953 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1957 

Title suits 

1.-132 

J.521 

I.47I 

I,6S9 

1320 

Money suits 

1,053 

1,093 

1,172 

1,121 

1 136 

Rent suits 

10,730 

13 752 

17,444 

8 715 

6910 

see suits 

1,979 

2.010 

2,293 

2 015 

2 117 

Misc Judg cases 

2.0G8 

2,325 

2,270 

8 305 

2,217 

Lxccution cases 

0 021 

6,171 

7.223 

5,811 

6 957 

Title appeals 

463 

403 

487 

523 

436 

Mone) appeals 

7C 

71 

01 

91 

95 

Rent appeals 

83 

80 

07 

45 

30 

Number and 

lahie of money and Small Cause Court 


suits instituted 





1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 


Miscellaneous appeals 

134 

129 

179 

175 

169 

Not exceeding Rs 10 

15 

21 

17 

IS 

48 

Exceeding Rs 10 but 

223 

213 

255 

183 

242 

not exceedvtvg Rs 50 

Exceeding Rs 50 but 

349 

395 

441 

352 

342 

not exceeding Rs 100 

Exceeding Rs 100 but 

1,723 

1 745 

1.937 

1 769 

1 750 

not exceeding Rs 500 

Exceeding Rs 500 and 

722 

759 

815 

814 

871 

above 


From this table it rtould appear that the number of title smts n-ar 
the heanest m 1956 The number of rent suits and S C C suits 
Here the heasiest m 1955 Similar stas the case of miscellaneous 
mdicial rases in 1956 The number of execution cases n-as the 
heasicst in 1955 The solumc of cinl htigation is compaiatncl) 
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heavy due to the pressure of population upon land The abolition 
of zammdan has minimised the civil litigation to a great extent It 
would appear from the table of cases given above that the number 
of rent suits m 1955 was 17,444 but m the very next year, that is, 
1956, the number fell down to 8,715 and it went down further in 1957 

Now cwil suits are generally filed for remotal of encroachments, 
for grant of right of easement or prescription, for partition of 
properties, for recovery of possession and for recovery of money The 
volume 6f money suits and S C C suits is very heat 7 which is 
apparent from the table of civil cases given above Generally suits 
are filed for recovery of loan, based on handnotes or Sarkhats Suits 
of other nature are very feiv The incidence of rural indebtedness 
IS reflected m the volume of such suits 

On the cnmmal side, there is preponderance of institution of 
cases of burglary, theft, dacoity, dacouy with murder, kidnapping, et'' 
Quite few cases of murder and of culpable homicide not amounting 
to murder also come for tnal It appears from the table of the 
institutions of criminal cases that came up to the courts given below 
that m 1952 the number of murder cases had increased but in 1953 
the number went down In 1957 the number of murder cases was 
not so high The most common form of crime is burglary, theft, 
petty assault and dacoity The number of theft cases is very high 
In 1951 there were 818 theft cases In 1957 the number of these 
cases was 637 The number of dacoity and robbery cases was 65 in 
1951 but in 1957 it was only 38 — 


Table of Criminal Cases 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Murder under section 302 

33 

64 

44 

43 

37 

44 

29 

Culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder 
under section 304 

24 

U 

18 

22 

8 

12 

18 

Kidnapping or forcible 32 
abduction under sections 

3GG to 369 

17 

25 

19 

33 

29 

24 

Rape under section 37G 

2 

5 

4 

10 

G 

8 

4 

Theft under sections 379 
to 381 

818 

528 

5G3 

567 

545 

G75 

637 

Robbery and dacoity 
under sections 392, 398, 
S P c 

65 

69 

71 

58 

75 

46 

38 


(The figures include cases bron^t oier from the previous years ) 
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Panciia^at Adalats 

In order to foster nnil dctclop tlie spirit of sclf*go\cmment ir* 
Milage communities and to oi^nise and improse their social and 
economic life tlie State I^tslaturc have passed the Bihar Panchapt 
Raj Act 1017 under svhich 393 Cram Pancliapi Courts kiiossn as 
Gram hutchenes arc functioning in tins district Besides them 
there aa three Panchapt Courts cstabhshctl under the \illagc 
Administration Act The Panchapt Courts trj cimI cases of the 
\aliic not exceeding Ks 100 and in special eases Rs 200 in respect 
of motable properties onlj Tlicj also tis criminal cases *^0 

far as the administration of justice is concerned these courts are 
under the general supcrsision of the District Judge and the ^^un5tf 
of comj5cicnt jurisdiction in respect of cisil eases and tlie Subdisi 
sional OfTicer in respect of criminal eases Details of the tvorking 
of the Panchayat Courts uill be found in the Chapter under Local 
Self Go\ emment 

Legal Profession and Bar Assocmtion 

The legal profession consists of Adiocates Pleaders and 
MoUiicars There arc at present 186 Advocates and Pleaders and 
40 Mokhtean at the Bar There 1 $ no fresli recruitment of 
MoUitears uho arc normally entitled to appear before the Magistrates 
only There is no Bamstcr m this judgeship nou The same penon 
performs both as Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader an I 
under him there arc a number of Assistant Public Prosecutors and 
Assistant Government Pleaders The State Government have also 
appointed a separate class of Police Officers ulio are known as District 
Prosecutors and Assistant Distnet Prosecutors They conduct 
criminal eases on behalf of the State in magisterial courts The Bar 
Associations at the headquarters and at the subdivisional headquarters 
have their owm buildings and library The Bar Associations look 
after the interest of the members of the Bar and encourage a dignified 
and helpful relationship with the Bench The Bar Association of 
Chapra is Lnovm to be very alert of their rights obligations and 
dignity 
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, Public Works Department 
Hoads and Bmldtngs 

The Chapra Division of ihe Public Works Department coincides 
ivith the revenue area o£ the district An Executive Engineer with 
beadquTTiers at Chapra is m charge of the Division He is under 
the administrative control of the Superintending Engineer, North 
Bihar, who has his headquarters at Muzaffiirpur The Chief 
Engineer, Bihar, uith headquarters at Patna, is the administrative 
head of die department 

For proper management and execution of urorks, the Chapra 
Division IS subdivided into three subdivisions— namely, Sadar, Siwan 
and Gopalganj each under the administrative control of a Subdivi- 
sional OfRcer, Public ^Vorks Department There are two Subdivisional 
Officers at Chapra Tlie Subdivisional Olficers are responsible to 
the Executive Engineer of the Division for the management and 
execution of works within their subdivisions 

There are ten sections in the Division each under the charge of 
an Overseer or Sectional Officer These Sectional Officers are under 
their respective Subdivisional Officcis These sections are at Chapra 
Maharajganj, Siwan, Mainva, Mirganj Sonepur, Masrakh, Marhowrah 
Garkha and Gutlmi 

Although the Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superin 
tending Engineer, North Bihar, Muziffarpur, he has to work in close 
contact with the District Magistrate He has to see that proper 
measures are faken to maintain the public buildings and roads in 
his Division and to prevent encroacliment on Government lands in 
his charge He is responsible to see that the surveying and raatherm 
tiral instruments in his Division arc properly cared for and to report 
on their condition to the Superintending Engineer at flie end ol each 
working season He inspects the work and managements of the 
Subdivisional Officcw and Sectional Officers He invites tenders for 
the execution of the development projects of roads and buildings 
The Subdivisional Officers and Overseers are responsible for the 
management and executioh of works wiihirt their respective 
jurisdictions 

Before tlie commencement of the First Five Year Plan, there was 
hardly any well surfaced P W D road m the district of Saran A 
few roads Were taken over under the Post War Development Scheme 
and improvement Work started in 19-19 vvhich gained momentutr 
when the First Fnc-Ycar Plan was started in 1951 At the end of 
the Fmt FivcAcar Plan. 20G miles of roads were under the Publh 
^Vorks Department out of which 180 miles vscrc sutTaccd durm 
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tJie Plan period. The Second Five-Year Plan provides for taking over 
146 miles of new roads (incltiding metalling 16 miles of existing 
P. W. D. road which was hitherto maintained as kutcha road) and 
completing the roads taken over under the First Five-Year Plan. 

-There tvould. thus, be 336 miles of Public ^Vorks Department roads 
at the end of the Second Five-Year Plan out of which a lennh of 
250 miles has been metalled till 1957. ° 

As to bridges under the P. W. D., the pontoon bridge over the 
river Gandak between Sonepur and Hajipur in Miizaffarpur district 
was completed in 1956 at a total cost of about ten lakhs of rupees. 
It is 2,000 feet long and operates in the fair weatlter seasons. The 
other important bridge is the Andar Bridge (screw pile bridge) on 
the Siwan-Andar road measuring 260 feet Jong and tras constracted 
at a cost of Rs, 1,40,000. 

Irricatio.v Departme.\'T. 

The Saran Irrigation Division was created in 1949 with its head- 
quarten at Chapra. The area of the Division corresponds witli the 
area of the district. The Saran Irrigation Division is placed under 
the administrative control of an Executive Engineer with headquarters 
at Chapra. The Division is under the administrative control of the 
Superintending Engineer, Gandak Circle, who lias his headquarters 
at MuzafFarpur. The Chief Engineer, North Bihar, witli his head- 
quarters at Patna, is the head of the department. 

The Saran Irrigation Division is divided into three subdivisions, 
namely, the Chapra ^Vatenvays Subdivision, the Siwan Irrigation 
Subdivision and the Gopal^nj Irrigation Subdivision, each under 
the charge of a Subdivisional Officer. The subdivisions have 
sections and each section is under an 0\Trseer or a Sectional Officer. 
There are altogether eleven Overseers in the Division out of which 
five are in the Chapra ^Vatenvays Subdivision, one in each of the three 
sections, namely, Chapra, Tajpur and Dighwarah and other two are 
kept reserved at the divisional headquarters, Chapra. The Gopalganj 
bax three sections, namely, Gopal^nj, Basant- 
pur and Saraya while Siwan has also three, namely, Siwan, Mirganj 
and Darauli. These Overseers are under the administrative control 
of their respective Subdivisional Officers. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of the Division. The Subdivisional Officers and 
Overseen are responsible to the Executive Engineer for irrigauon in 
their respective jurisdictions. The Overseers are under the immediate 
control of the Subdivisional Officers. 

In 1951-52 the old Saran canal was renovated at an estimated cost 
of Rs 2 99 700 and consequently the canal attained the capacity to 
irrigate 12,000 acres of land. There is a proposal to get the old bed 
of the Bansinala desilted and thereby increase ^e capacity of the 
canals to irrigate up to about 25,000 acres of land- 
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The Saran Irrigation Division has constructed 97 tube wells at 
the total cost of Rs 18.97,038 till 1956 These tube wells have the 
capacity to irrigate 38,800 acres of land 

There are two major embankments, namely, the Gandak and the 
Gogra embankments, details of which ha\e been given separately 
There are eight other embankments which were constructed in 1955 56 
under the Major Irrigation Sdieme (For details please see the 
chapter on Agriculture and Irrigation ) 

Public Health Engineerivc 

For the purpose of administration of Public Health Engineering, 
Saran is a subdivision and is under the direct control of an Assistant. 
Engineer with his headquartei^ at Chapra This subdivision is under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the Executive Engineer, Muzaffarpur 
Division The Superintending Engineer, Muzaffarpur Circle who 
Ins his headquarters at Muzaffiirpur controls four divisions namely, 
Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga and Purnea, while the Chief 
Engineer of the Public Health Engineering Department with his 
headquarten at Patna is the administrative he^d of the department 
The Saran subdivision is subdivided into three Civil Sections^ 
namely, Chapra, Siwan and Gopalganj each under the charge of an 
Overseer or a Sectional Ofiicet The Overseers are responsible to the 
Assistant Engineer for the management and execution of works within 
their sections 

The Public Health Engineering Department deals with the 
problems of public health from engineering point of view, viz water 
supply, drainage and sewerage The mam functions of the depart 
ment are the execution of Government and municipal public health 
schemes executed by local bodies through their own agencies So far 
as the Saran subdivision is concerned it has not shown much progress 
The drams and the sewerage of the towns which are m a bad 
condition are not maintained by this department Its activities arc 
restricted to the scvNcrage and drainage m the public buildings For 
drinking purposes it has consinicted 528 tube wells and hand pumps 
till 1957 58 m the rural areas at the cost of Rs 15 lakhs For the 
suppl) of wnter in Chapra it maintains two water towers each having 
a CTpicity of one lakh gallons It also maintains a water tower at 
Sonepur to supply drinking inter during Sonepur fair 

Electricttv Department 

The Electrical Executive Engineer, Electric Supply Division, 
Chapn 15 in clnrgc of the division and is under the control of the 
SupcTinicnding Engineer, Muzaffarpur Circle with his headquarters 
at Muzaffarpur The Chief Engineer, Elcctncity, Bihar, with his 
headquarters at Patna is the head of the department 

Tlic Executive Engineer is assisted by three As-sistant Electrical 
Engineers with their headquarters at Chapra, Mirganj and Siwan 
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TJicy are in charge of the transmission and distribution in their 
respective jurisdiction. There are uvo power houses, one at Cliapra 
and the other at Mirganj, each under the cliargc of a Superintendent 
of the power house. 

Tlie following towns and villages liave been electrified till the 
end of 1958 .• Chapra, .Siwan, GopaJganj, l^^l‘tga^j, Hatlitta, Afah.iraj- 
ganj, Ziradai.'Mairtva, Daronda, Stmdari, Murarii, Ihrauli, Goriakothi, 
Pachrukhi, Machagu, Angaila, Bangra, Dhanwah, Jagouli. Considering 
that the Electricity Division was started very recently the progress 
iias been very good. 

Agricultural Department. 

The District Agriculture Officer, Saran, svltJj his Jjeadquariers 
at Chapra, is in charge of the department. He is under the adminis- 
tratiyc control of the Deputy Director oE Agriculture, Tirhut 
Division, ivhose headqti.irters are at Rfiiza/Farpur. The Director of 
Agriculture is the administrative head of the Agricultunil Department 
at the State level. 

There arc ilircc Subdivisional Agricultural Officers, one in each 
of the three subdivisions of tiie district. Tiiey are under tlie 
administrative control oE the District Agricultural Officer. Below 
the Subdivisional Agricultural Officers are the Agricultural Inspectors 
whose strength in die district was 27 in 1957-58, one in each thana 
of the district. Each Agriciduiral Inspector is assisted by one Kamdnr 
or a fieldman. 

The areas under National Extension Service and Community 
Development Blocks are known as intensive area. For agricultural 
purpose the intensive area is administered by the Agricultural 
Extension Supervisor whose number in the district svas 19 in 1957-58. 
There is one village level tvorker for every ten s’illages in the intensii’e 
area svlio has to assist the Agricultural Extension Supervisor. Tlie 
non-intensive areas are administered by the Agricultural Inspectors 
and the kamdars. But so far as Subdivisional Agricultural Officer 
is is responsible. 

For working out the sugarcane improvement schemes the district 
is divided into two circles, i.e., Hathua and Siwan circles, each under 
the charge of an Assistant Director of Agriculture. The activities 
of the Assistant Director of Agriculture arc confined to the reserved 
areas of the sugar factories. Each Assistant Director of Agriculture 
is assisted by five Agricultural Inspectors and each Agricultural 
Inspector has six kamdars. From July, 1958, the sugarcane improve- 
ment scheme haS vested in gaieral apiculture and has come under 
the administrative control of the District Agricultural Officer and 
since then the Assistant Director of Agriculture ii simply a technical 
personnel. 

As mentioned under tfie chapter Agriculture and Irrigation 
there has not beeti ranch headtvay in agricultural education and 
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research There are several specialists i\ho are to advise the 
District Agricultural Officer in technical matters They are for 
(i) Agronomy, (»*) Botany, (iii) Chemistry, (tv) Mechanics, (v) Ln 
gineermg, (vi) Marketing, (vtt) Plant Protection, (viti) Horticulture, 
(ix) Well boring and (x) Fishery The specialists are required to 
’make extensive tour to tackle the problems at the field 

Demonstrations are frequently held in the Block areas The 
-owner-cultivator adopts the agricultural improvements advocated by 
the department under the supervision of the District Agncultiiral 
Officer Field demonstration of standing crops are held during 
every season In Sonepur there is an exhibition ground where 
improved method of cultivation is shown by actual demonstration 
during the mcla period 

The Central Farm at Scpayn has an area of 324 acres where 
experiments and trials are frequently done There is a proposal 
under the Second Five Year Plan to start a farm of 25 acres m every 
anchal of the district for the multiplication of seed and till 1958, 
18 such farms have been acquired 

Ammal Husbandry Department 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer, Saran, with his head 
quarters at Chapn, is m charge of the Animal Husbandry Department 
in the district He is under Uie administrative control of the Deputy 
Director of Animal Husbandry, North Bihar Range, with his head 
quarters at Muzaffarpur, and the Director of Animal Husbandry, 
Bihar, with headquarters at Patna 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer is assisted by the 
Vcteiiniry and Animal Husbandry Supervisor whose strength in the 
district was 19 in 1957 58 There were 19 Blocks m the district in 
1957 58 and each Block for the purpose of animal husbandry is under 
the charge of the Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Supervisor 
Apart from them a Livestock Inspector and a Fodder Officer are 
working under the guidance of tlie District Animal Husbandry Officer 
at the distnrt headquarters, Chapra The objects of the department 
are— 

(i) to improve the local livestock by grading up with 
suitable breeds, 

(li) to improve cattle nutrition by promoting cultivation of 
fodder crops grasses and preparation of hay and silos, 
(ill) improvement of existing gpsfialas by bringing them to the 
level of dairy farm and the organisation of milk 
production and distribution, and 
(m) to increase the number ot veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries 

Cattle breeding— In coimc of two vcais, le, from 1950—1958, 
the department has distributed 112 hdrtana bulls and 28 vittrrah 
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buffilocs for upgrading the breeds through natural sen tees For 
artificnl insemination services there ucre si\ artificnl insemination 
centres m 1957-58 located at Cbapni, rkma, Afairu'a. Siiran. Gopal- 
ganj and Haihua v\ith 19 sub-centres located at Sonepur, Garkha^ 
Khaira, Manjlu, Andar, Raglninathpur. Darauli, Mirganj Kuchaikot. 
PaclmiUii, Maharajganj. Masrak.li. Barauli, Goraikothi. Marhonralu 
Chainira, Guthni. Jalalpur and Sasamusa Jamtwapurt bucks base 
been kept for the improvement of goats A ke> village centre 
sponsored b) the Government of India is working at Hathua for the- 
production of pemmim bulls to meet the requirements of the countrj 
side The working of a key village centre has been explained in the 
chapter under Agriculture and Irrigation 

Fodder— For fodder the griss of perennial nature like napier, 
para, grunca and berseem have been introduced in the fodder 
demonstration plots In 1957 58 there vsere 91 acres of land under 
such fodder crops One hundred and fifty five pucca silo pits were 
constnicted in the district to enable the livestock owner to procure 
gram and succulent fodder in the summer 

Gos/irtto— Out of the H goshalas, the goshalas of Chapra and 
Sivvan sverc taken by the Government to bring them to Uie level of 
dairy farm The total production of miK in 1955 wns as follows 
Cow milk— 16.51,104 maunds, buffalo milk— 14,86,430 maunds and 
goat milk— 11,403 maunds The quantity of milk per cow or buffalo 
IS small The figures of livestock population are given in the chapter 
on Agriculture and Irrigation 

Vetenuary hoipitals and rfijpensurier —There are 22 veterinary 
institutions in the district, out of which ten are managed by the 
Government and the rest are managed by the District Board Details 
have been given in the chapter under Agriculture and Irrigation 

Industries Defartment 

The District Industries Officer, Saran with headquarters at 
Chapra works under the adniinistrauve control of the Deputy- 
Director of Industries and the Director of Industries, Bihar, with 
headquarters at Patna 

The District Industries Officer has three Inspectors of Industries 
one in each of the three subdivisions of the distnct Each Inspector 
of Industries is assisted by one Indusmal Extension Supervisor 
There is a provision under the Second Five Year Plan to have an 
Industrial Extension Supervisor in each of the Block of the district 

As mentioned before Saran is not industrialised in the proper sense 
of the term About 90 per cent of the population depends on agri 
culture There are only 7 sugar mills So far as small scale industnts 
are concerned there were 52 nee, oil and dal mills in 1957 58 The 
small scale and cottage mdustnes have been discussed at length under 
the chapter on Industries So far as technical schools are concerned. 
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the Mahila Silpa Vidyalaya, Ghapra, deserves mention In this 
school training in weaving, tailoring, knitting and embroidery is 
given At Marhowrah there is a technical school 

Co-operative Department 

There are two circles, namely, Chapra and Snvan, for the purpose 
of Co operative Department each under an Assistant Registrar of the 
Cooperative Societies The Chapra Circle corresponds with the 
revenue areas of the Sadar subdivision while Siwan Circle stands 
both for the revenue areas of Siwan and Gopalganj subdivisions The 
Deputy Registrar of the Co-operative Societies of the Tirhut Division 
with his headquarters at Muzaffarpur controls the work of the 
Assistant Registrars of Chapra and Siwan Circles The Registrar 
Co-operative Societies, Bihar, with his headquarters at Patna, is the 
administrative head of the Co-operative Department 

The Assistant Registrar has a staff of three Inspectors, one for 
each subdivision, 19 Supervisors and 56* Auditors The Inspectors 
of the Cooperative Societies have to manage loans for the societies 
wuhm iheiT jurisdictions In case of malpractices they have also 
to make inquiry and suggest remedy to remove them Collection of 
loans and day to-day administration of the Co operative Banks and 
the Co-operative Societies are earned on by the Inspectors In then 
work they are assisted by the Supervisor The Bihar and OriS't 
Co-operative Societies Act provides for statutory audit of every 
society once m a ^ear either by the Registrar or by persons authorised 
by him The audit staff are engaged m auditing the account of the 
Cooperative Dank and the account of the different Co-operative 
Societies Apart from them, there are one General Manager vsith his 
headquarters at Siwan, two Managers for Vyapar Mandal, one it 
Fkma and the other at Baniyapur and ten Manager for Multi 
purpose Co-operative Societies These Managers have to make 
arrangement for purchase and sale of the commodities of the societies 
of the district 

The Oistnct Co-operative Federation works for the expansion 
of the Co-operative Societies m the district All the Co-operuive 
Societies are affiliated to the Dislnct Co-operative Federation It 
imparts training to members of the societies and thereby viorks for 
the expansion of the Co-operative Societies 

There are three Central Co-opetative Banks, one at each three 
subdivasional headquarters ©€ tlie district They are functioning 
as the agents of the State Co-operame Bank, Ltd , Patna The Banks 
are managed b) a Management Committee selected by the members 
of the Co-operative Societies affiliated to the Banks The mam 
fimaions of the Banks arc to raise funds for loans and to make 
arr angement f or the sale of fcrtilizcn and the finished goods The 

• Th«c figufM are of 30th June 1938 (P C. R C) ^ ^ 
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loans are advanced for the purchase of bullocks, improved agncultural 
implements raw materials and fertilizers The number of Co 
operative Societies and others maintained by tlie control of 
Co-operative Bank on the 30th June 1957 was as follows — 


Chapra Central Sman Central Gopalganj Central 
Cooperative Co-operative Co-operative 

Bank Bank Bank 

(1) Multi purpose Co- 
operative Socle 
ties 

230 

228 

321 

(2) Large size Co-ope 
rative Societies 

3 

2 


(3) Credit societies 

62 

62 

50 

(4) ^^yapar Mandal 

I 

2 

2 

(5) Godomis (Fertili 
zen) 

5 

3 

2 

(6) Centres for sale of 
fertilizers 

18 

6 

9 

The progress achieved by the Co-opeiative Societies will be 

apparent from the statistics for 30tli June 1957 given 

1 below — 

Name. No 

r 

No of Share 

nwerve Own 

Deposit Working 

aembers. capital 

fond capita) 

capital 

1 2 

3 4 

5 C 

7 8 


Bs 

Ba R« 

Ba Bs 

1 Central Co opera 3 

tive itanks. 

I 103 2 5’ 943 

18'»”S9 4 35 032 

9 33 COo 21 

2 Mult porpose 1 O'!" 

Co-operatjve 

Agncultxire 

39 4'»7 4 00 800 

3 03 810 7S./C53 

OOH^o 2' 41 023 

3 Cooperative J 

Fantung 

la “S9(k» 

2S 0*a 

"9 CS3 

4 Credit Sooi ties 1 

for Govern 
n ent servants 

oSO 10 040 

I0,2Q0 C 30 

2" -So 63 68“ 

5 Con«vinier» 2 

Co-opomtive 

*!oC CtICS 

1 01* 2- 0*4 

427 2^ie01 

100“ 4S3"» 

C VVeavem Co “2 

Societies 

C,--4 ‘•0 410 

62 SO “01 

1 60 SOS “ 90 CSS 
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Name. No. No of 

membeTS. 

Share 

capital. 

Reserve 

fuad. 

Own Deposit, 
capital 

Working 

capital 

1 2 

3 

4 

* 

6 

7 

8 



Us. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs 

Rs 

7. Industrial Co- 24 

operative 

Societies. 

3S3 

5.865 

182 

6,047 

3,701 

27,188 

8 Cone Marketing 23 

Umona. 

2.101 

82.277 

8,S3.C84 

9,35.061 

8,08,578 

£0,79,111 

9. Multipurpose 1 

Co-operative 

Union. 

147 

8,050 

3,000 

11.036 


11,056 

10. Canegrowera’ *2,161^ 

Co operative ^ 

Societies. 

1,05,866 

3.01,948 

2.03,185 

5,63,141 

f 

66,650 

13,01,192 

U. Fishernien’s t 

Co operative 

Society. 

2S3 

1,708 

239 

-’,037 


2.037 

12. Social Service 4 

Co operative 

Societiei 

506 

3,905 

3.614 

7,519 

280 

7,709 

13. Hannan Co* 2 

operative 

Societies. 

54 


12 

12 

0 

31 

14, 3farkotmg Co* S 

155 

25.816 

4,SU 

30,623 

4,336 

34,949 


operative 

Society. 


Education Department. 

The District Education Officer with his headqvtarters at Chapra 
IS the administrative head of the distnet, for purposes of primary and 
secondary education. The District Education Officer belongs to 
Class 1 of the Bihar Educational Service. The post of the Distnct 
Education Officer was created in 1958. Before the creation of the 
post the District Inspector of Schools was the administrative head of 
the district and had to work under the Divisional Inspector of Schools 
of the Tirhut Division with his headquarters at Muzaffarpur. The 
post of the District Inspector of Schools as such has been abolished 
with the creation of the post of the District Education Officer. Tlie 
District Education Officer works under the administrative control of 
the Divisional Inspector of Sdiools who also belongs to Class I cadre 
of the Bihar Education Service. The Divisional Inspector of Schools 
is in over-all charge for the Division, The administrative head of 
tlie Department is the Director pf Public Instruction with liis head- 
qu.irlcrs at Patna. 
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For each of the three subdnisions there is a Subdivisional 
Education Officer i\ho looks after all types of schools ^\ithm his 
subdivision There are three Deputy Inspectors of Schools m eacn 
of the three subdivisions of the district who have to v\ork under the 
administrative control of their respective Subdivisional Education 
Officer The Deputy Inspector of Schools has pouer to visit up to 
the Schools of the middle standard Apart from them there are 
41 Sub Inspectors of Schools in each of the circles of the dismct v\ho 
look after the schools of the Upper Pnmary Standard withm their 
respective circle 

For the administration of the girls’ institutions there is a Deputy 
Inspectress of Schools vMth her headquarters at Gopalganj who 
inspects the schools up to the middle standard The Dismct 
Inspectress of Schools vuth her headquarters at Muzaffarpur has 
junsdiction on the girls’ schools of Saran district as vncII 

In 1949 50 vvh^ there was an expansion in the field of basic 
education one Superintendent of Basic and Social Education was 
attached with the office of the Divisional Inspector of Schools at 
Muzaffarpur In April, 1954, by an extraordinary gazette notification 
the Government sanctioned the post of the Dismct Superintendent 
of Education in each district of the State The Dismct Supennten 
dent of Education controls the educational purse of the Distnct Board 
and IS responsible for the paymient of teachers up to the middle 
schools There are five Deputy Supenntendents of Education, two 
for the general education, two for the Basic education and one for 
the physical education Tlicre is an uispeaing Maulvi who controls 
the Urdu mahtabs of the district 

Primary Education —It is the declared policy of the Government 
to make primary education free and compulsory between the age 
group 6—10 This scheme is expected to be implemented from I9GI 
In the municipal area of Chapra the compulsory pnmary education 
scheme has been enforced from 1939 for the boys between the 
agc^oup 5—10 The number of primary institutions in 1950-57 was 
1 889 out of which 1,658 were for boys ard 231 for girls while the 
strength of scholars was 1,24,922 with 1,10,720 boy scholars and 
14,202 girl scholars The primary institutions are managed by the 
District Board, Municipalities and the Notified Area Committee 


Middle Schools —The middle schools are managed by the Dismct 
Board, Municipality and the Managing Committees The number 
of middle schools m 1956 57 was 160 (160 for boys and 6 for girls) 
with 25,606 scholars consisting of 24.779 boy scliolars and 829 girl 
scholars 


Secondary Education— The secondary education is now under 
the general control of the Secondary School Examination Board 
Bihar An exammation is conducted by it annually and the students 
who pass the examination an awarded the Secondary School Certifi 
cate The head office of the Board is m Patna The Secondary 
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VhooU ire mainly inamgcd 1>> the priMtt igencies (Managing 
Committees) uded by the Government The 7ih School, Chipn 
and the Clnjjrv High School for girls ire inaniged by the Govern 
matt The loni number of high schools m 1950 57 was 78 (77 for 
boys and 1 for girls) vviih 28 453 schohis (27 91 3 boys and 540 girls) 

Basic Ediiration — T he Basic Ediitntton Scheme nas mtjoduced in 
the dislnct m 1949 and is managed by tJie Government It has 
received rapid progress and is becoming popular Tliere are three 
types of Basic sdiools— Post Basic, Senior Basic and Junior Basic and 
their number in 1955 57 v\ as 1 42 and 153 respectively The strength 
of scholars in 1956 57 in all types of Basic schools v^as 10 210 (14 997 
Iwys and I 219 girls) 

Higher Fiiucatton —'TUtre arc SK colleges in the district nliich 
impart teaching up to Bachelor Standard in the faculties of Vrts 
Science and Commeice These colleges arc afiiliated to the Bihat 
Univenity Ml the colleges arc managed by the pnmte agencies 
but receive grant from the Univcrmy The Bihar University uhich 
has Its office in Patna controls the higher ctlucation and londucts 
vims CTSity examinations 
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History oi Ix)Cal Sflf Gonfrnmevt 

Idcns of I-ocil StICC.ovtrnnitiu Iiad prc\"HlctI jn ihc PrcBntwJi 
di)S jn dilfcreiu jiarts of Rjlnr 'xntl Sann uis no txccpUon to it 
Tlic \i!hgcs nnd particnhrl) the large \illages ucrc in a ^\a> States 
in rmnnwre nJiere the local problems and needs for sanitation 
commumciiion the juilicnr) and Uic polite uere sened b) Tsscinblics 
of the people iheinsehes r\ith a Muk/itya or an txecutne head 
Village administration was more or less entrusted to the silla^e 
headman commonly known as Go/m m the Hindu period and 
Muquoddoin in the Muslim pcriotl Whentscr there was a strong 
cliitf near ahout he would try and exund his administration on the 
oihti suialki htaihuaii If the strong chieftain ssas removed 

the units iistd to s parate md aj,aiu form ilicmselves into separate 
semi autonomous bodies This was the gtntiil picture and there 
used to be vnciaitons 

Not much attention had been paid to the condition of the loads 
femes or sanitation There was hanlly any broad policy knitting up 
the different areas There svas practically not much arrangement for 
maintaining the traus-distnct roads although there is no doubt that 
there were irans-district roads There had been invasions m a way 
that have passed through the North Bihar road? .“Vs a matter of fact 
many of the smaller but strong free hooters used to prefer to carry 
out their ravages m Noith Bihar and avoid the stronger chiefs in 
South Bihar 

The British administration inherited a bad legacy so far as the 
roads femes sanitation and conservancy and other rural problems 
are concerned in tins district The zammdars were so many small 
chiefs often allied to each other and often separating and carrying 
out their petty quarrels The old correspondence volumes indicate 
that many of them were almost like free hooters and used to maintain 
lathtals and wTestlers for safety and self interest • It can w-ell be 
imagined that it vvas not to the interest of sucli zammdars v\ ho were en 
trusted with the roads and other affairs which are nov\ groupied under 
Local Self Government to hav e a proper maintenance The zammdars 
immediately prior to tlic advent of the British administration did not 
satisfactorily discharge their responsibilities in the matter Local 
affairs of tins type attracted the attention of the earlier British 
administrators and they found that they must give a top priority to 
such matters 

Evidence of this is found in a letter dated the 1st May 1800 
from the 'Revenue and Judicial Department to ^Vhlliam Cowper 
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President and Member, Board of Reaenwc, which asas accompanied 
by a ]ettcr that the Gov ernor General in Council wanted beitei 
communications between principal cities and towns throughout the 
different districts and instructed the Magistrates to report on certain 
matters A copy of this letter is preserved in Volume 18, from 1st 
Januat) 1800 to 2^rd July 1800, m Mtizaffarpur Record Room 
Among other nntten, the Magistrate of Saran was rapured to give 
an account of the roads, how and m what manner they were repaired, 
what roads were particularly necessary and how they could best be 
made and what Regulations were necessary to avoid encroachment 
and keep them in repair, whether zamindars could do it without 
taking It to be a hardship, whether the construction of a bridge was 
necessary and at what expense The Magistrate was further called 
upon to report on the conditions of femes, who maintained the 
boats, bow expenses were l>emg met and what arfangements were 
necessary For the future regulations of femes The proper mam 
tenance of streets m cities and towns and siipplj of water, drainage 
were other items that the Magistrate had to look into The 
Magistrate was also asked to look into the question of river commu 
nication and to report lE water communication could be improved 
b) cleaning or deepening the river beds and if that could be done 
by convicts and at what expense The Magistrate was asked to 
indicate an) other measure to improve agnctiliure, commerce, police, 
health and general tondmon of the cowntry The Magistrates avere 
instructed to give a list of priority as to what they wanted to excCTite 
fint and what at a later stage as well as to suggest the mode of 
financing the scheme whether by tolls or any other means not liable 
to any material objeaion 

It has to be mentioned here tint there was a very liberal use of 
convict labour m the early days of British rule in Saran for the 
' construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and embankments 
Able bodied convicts used to be detailed out in batches under close 
guard for such purposes Regarding the bnndhs and embankments, 
old correspondence in the T>islnct Record Room of Cbapra refers 
to the work of Captain Sage who was employed for constructing a 
number of bundfrs and embankments to keep the district free from 
inundation 

All this will show that there was a great attempt on the part 
of th? early British administratOTS in Saran district to give a top 
priority to the construction of works of public utility as roads, 
bundfij, embankments, femes and rest houses They were a great 
necessity for administrative purposes Bad communications encouraged 
highway crimes There was a good river traffic but the condition 
of the roads was such that heavy traffic in goods up to the river points 
was not always easy As mentioned before it had almost become 
nobody's business to construct roads or even to maintain the roads 
that existed For purposes of trade and commerce and particularly 
to move indigo, saltpetre and sugar from the kothis it was necessary 



CHAPTER \n/ 

IOC\I SLLFGO\rRNMENr 

JlisTOR^ or Local Sflf CoxrRwiFw 

Idcis of lA>cal SclfGo\trnmcnt had prc\iil«l in the PreBniish 
di>s m tlinfereiu parts of Ihhar and Sinn uis no exception to ir 
The Mlhges and particuhil> the large Milages tvere m a States 
in minnwrc iihere the local problems and needs for sanitation 
communication the judiciirj and the polite ticre sened by assemblies 
of the people thtinseUes uith a MukJiiya or an executive head 
\illage adnnnisintion was more or less entrusted to the Milage 
htadman commonly known as Gopa in the Hindu penod and 
Mnquoddant in the Muslim penod Whenever there was a strong 
chief near ahout he would erj and extend Jus administration on the 
othci siiialLr village licadinm If the strong chicftam was removed 
the units tistd to s parue and again form themselves into separate 
semi autonomous Iiodies Ihis was the gtiieril picture iml there 
used to be I'anations 

Not much attention had been paid to the condition of the roads 
femes or sanitation There vvas hardly an> bnad policy knitting up 
the different areas There was pracctcall) not much arrangement for 
maintaining the trans-distnci roads although there is no doubt that 
there were tnns-distnct roads There had been invasions in a w-ay 
tliat have passed through the North Dihar roads As a matter of fact 
many of the smaller but strong free hooters used to prefer to carry 
out their ravages in Nortli Bihar and avoid the stronger chiefs n 
South Bihar 

The British administration inherited a bad legacy so far as the 
roads femes sanitation and conscrv'ancy and other rural problems 
are concerned in this district The zamindars were so many small 
chiefs often allied to eadi other and often separating and carrying 
out their petty quarrels The old correspondence volumes indicate 
chat many of them were almost like free boaters and used to maintain 
lallnals and wTestlers for safety and self interest • It can well be 
imagined that it was not to the interest of such zamindars who were en 
trusted with the roads and other affairs whidi are now grouped under 
Local Self Government to have a proper maintenance The zamindars 
immediately prior to the advent of the British administration did not 
satisfactorily discharge their responsibilities in tJie matter Local 
affairs of tins type attracted Uic attention of the earlier British 
administrators and they found that they must give a top priority to 
such matters 

Evidence of this is found m a letter dated the 1st May 1800 
from the Revenue and Judicial Department to yVilb am Cowper 
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President and Member, Board o£ Re\eiiue, which was accompanied 
by a letter that the’ Goi ernor General in Council wanted better 
communications between principal cities and towns throughout the 
different districts and instructed the Magistrates to report on certain 
matters A copy o£ this letter is preserved m Volume 18 from 1st 
January 1800 to 23rd July 1800, in Mtizaffarpiir Record Room 
Among other matters, the Magistrate of Saran was reepured to gue 
an account of the roads how and m what manner they were repaired, 
irhat roads were particularly necessary and how they could best be 
made and what Regulations were necessary to avoid encroachment 
and keep them in repair, whether zammdars could do it without 
taking It to be a hardship whether the construction of a bridge w-as 
necessary and at what expense The Magistrate was further called 
upon to report on the conditions of femes, who maintained the 
boats, how expenses were being met and what arrangements were 
necessary for the future regulations of femes The proper main 
tcnance of streets m cities and loivns and supply of water, drainage 
were other items that the Magistrate had to look into The 
Magistrate was also asked to look into the question of river commu 
nintion and to report if >vater coromunicaiion could be improved 
by cleaning or deepening the river beds and if that could be done 
by convicts and at what expense The Magistrate was asked to 
indicate any other measure to improve agriculture, commerce police, 
health and general condition of the country The Magistrates were 
instructed to give a list of priority as to what they wanted to execute 
first and what at a later stage as well as to suggest the mode of 
financing the scheme whether by tolls or any other means not liable 
to any marenal objection 

It has to be mentioned here that there was a very liberal use of 
convict labour in the early days of British rule in Saran for the 
construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and embankments 
■^ble bodieil convicts used to be detailed out m batches under close 
guard for such purposes Regarding the btmdhs and embankments, 
old correspondence in the District Record Room of Chapra refers 
to the work of Captain Sage who was employed for constructing a 
number of bundhs and embankments to keep the district free from 
inundation 

All this will show that there was a great attempt on the part 
of th? early British administrators in Saran district to give a top 
priority to the construction of works of public utility as roads, 
bund!ts, embankments femes and rest houses They were a great 
necessity for admmistrativ e purposes Bad communications encouraged 
highway crimes There was a good nver traffic but the conditTon 
of tlie roads was such that heavy traffic in goods up to the river points 
was not always easy As mentioned before it had almost become 
nobody s business to construct roads or even to maintain the roads 
that existed For purposes of trade and commerce and particularly 
to move indigo saltpetre and sugar from the I othts it was necessary 
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to ha\e a fairly maintained net work of loads The rnerain distnct 
of Saran has always been liable to inundation and it was necessary 
to has e proper embankments and bundhs There is a good deal of 
old correspondence in the solumes for 1803 in the Record Room of 
Chuprah tracing the history of the construction of the ghats, bundhs 
and embankments The mam policy followed for secunng protection 
f^m the floods appears to hate been to construct high embankmentv 
and strengthen them whenever necessary 

Another important work which required a good set of roads was 
military mo\ement and the supply and the arrangement for con 
\eyances and rasad (food supply) for tlie troops at a \ery short notice 
There is a letter no 1319 dated the 22nd October 1857, in whidi 
the Commissioner of the Patna Duision asked the Collector of Saran 
to peremptorily arrange for 50 carts 10 elephants 10 duUs and 
10 ekkas for transporting the goods and luggages of the Na\al Brigade 
some of whom were sick and were suffenng from foot-sore The 
Magistrate was also asked to keep se\eral hundreds of sheep bullocks 
huge quantity of \egetables etc, for iJie use of the Brigade This 
quick raising of supply of labour, con\eyance and rasad frequently 
caused embarrassment to the local Magistrate and heightened iht 
necessity of basing better communication The practical ciTect of 
the precautions taken was seen when insurrections broke out in I8 j 7 
At that time quick military nio\ement Ind to be arranged for \Mien 
the large ^•epal Brigade passed through this district to quell the- 
msurrections the strain on the local itlministntors would ha\e been 
hundredfold more if the roads had not liecn somewhat improveil 
earlier 

Regulations were passes! in I81b and 1819 authorising tlir 
Government to Icsy money for the maintenance of femes and the 
repair and construction of roads bridges and drains In administer 
mg the fund so raised the Gosemment were advised by the local 
committee wnth the Magistrate as Secretary vvhich they appointevf 
m eacli distnct This v^-as m a way the nucleus of the formatirMi 
of the Distna Board 

In 179-1 there were only ihrte main nxids in the district vsliiclr 
were ihc road from Chapra to Champanm t-ro Mashrak and Sabighat 
from Chapra to Muzaftarpur no Rcw-aghit and from CJiiranci to 
Manjht no Godna All these roads were in a deplorable condition 
and hardly passable in the rains So far as the bndges till at least 
1815 there vvas only one bndge apparemiy v\orth any noiicr 
mentioned in the Collectors report and that was the one on Barauh 
on the Daha nver There arc frc<|uent references m tlie ol<l <orrr% 
pondence to the mimificenoc of Sri Bmvran lal of f hapra uh*» 
made an extensive gift of his lands and buililmgs of iarat it ( haprah 
town to the Government The uirats or rest houses vserc an aid 
to the travellers The Collector of Saran wiv avketl to ln»ld a tiarlrr 
and give saiiad and khillnl to !lanw*3ri | jl for his hl«-nil <1 matiom 
llic^^bmldm"! of utiti donaicti l» Bam, an Ij» 1 SInh i xtav liouvr 
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the Rajendra College, a first grade college in Chapra The present 
Sadar Hospital buildings are also situated on the lands of Banwari 
Lai and the hospital ivas further aided bjr munificent donation from 
him A portion of the land gifted by the side of the hospital has 
been, utilised for building the jad Bamvari Lai's tivo tvives also 
gale donations and were given titles, a unique privilege for a woman 
in those days Foreign Political Consultations, October, 1869, 
nos 179-183 (National Archives, New Delhi) show that the titles 
•on these two ladies lecommended by the Collector were “ Syed-o 
zanano-Sutiodia Khandan ” as prefix to their names But the 
Governor General accepted Bengal Government’s recommendation of 
the title of “ JauadoonnissaSattoodia Khandan ” (the most liberal 
of the females and the most praised of her family) 

By 1830 a net work of roads had come into existence, namely, 
the roads from Chirand to Darauli, Salimpurghat, Rewaghat, Sonepur 
and Goraklipur In 1839 the roads to the north and west of Chaprah 
tovm were thoroughly repaired and the ditches were filled up The 
inter-district road to Gorakhpur was not maintained properly as has 
"been mentioned in the Bengal Gazetteer of 1840 As has been 
■mentioned before convict labour was largely used for the construction, 
and maintenance of the roads Regarding the bundhs and embank- 
ments the correspondence m 1830 refer to the work of Captain Sage 
•who was employed for constructing a number of bundhs and 
embankments to keep the district free from inundation A letter 
•dated the 15th March 1829, from the Collector, to the Officnting 
Commissioner of Rcieniie, mentions the bimdh work given to 
■Captain Sage who had employed a large number of men and wanted 
to complete the bundh before the rainy season would set in Regard 
ing the apathy of the lamindats to assist Captain Sage, it was 
mentioned m the letter if they would neglect this order, then in 
such cases they would be held responsible for such injury as might 
occur to their estates from an inundation of the n\ei and from the 
payment of Goiernment ziimma assessed on them ’ 

\ letter, dated the 15th May 1828, from the Council Chamber 
to the Magistrate of Sann gives the resolutions on the construction 
•of bridges on the road between Chapra and Rewaghit as well as 
on the Soondee and /eetniillah on the road froTn Chapra to Revelganj 
The cost of construction of the iron bridges over the Zeetnullah and 
Soondee originally estimated at Rs 18,368 and the cost was to be 
defrayed from the surplus of Chaukidans and femes But subse 
■quently the Military Board submitted a reused estimate and observed 
that the wooden bridges would serve the purpose well The Milrtary 
Boaitl according to this letter was to be instructed to direct the 
Executne Engineer of the Dmapore Diiision to commence the work 
^ the early part of the nineteenth century it appears that the Military 
Department worked in close co-operation with the civil administra 
tion for the construction of roads and bridges 
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In a distnct ^vhich has a number of rivers there is great 
importance of the ghats Many of the ghats ivere under the zamindare 
or other individual owners Some ghats ivere taken over by the 
Gotemment and used to be leased out The early British admmis 
trator also made efforts to repair die existing embankments and the 
construction of the new ones to protect the district from inundation 
The Gandak embankment is one of the oldest m the State It 
appears from the Collectorate papers that one Dhauso Ram the Naib 
of Muiiammad Kasim Subahdar of Bihar spent over a lakh of rupees 
in making the embankment m or about 1756 As stated before the 
embankment had fallen into disorder between 1820 and 182o and 
the Government in 1830 repaired the Gandak embankment The 
inhabitants of certain villages had to be ’■emoved to the soutli of the 
bundhs for the security of the new embankment of the Gandak 

It will be seen that during dns period some of the local works 
which now come under Local Self Government offices used to be done 
by the zamindars or other individual owners some by the Military 
Department and some through the efforts of the District Magistrates 
witJi convict labour 

In 1870 a great fillip wns given to the development of Local 
Self Government and by 1871 a system had been introduced in the 
province whereby cess calculated on a certain percentage of the rent 
was imposed and utilised for the construction and maintenance of 
roads When first cess was imposed tJiere was a great opposition 
that It was a violation of the Permanent Settlement The Govern 
ment partly yielded and decided to restrict tlie cess only to the amount 
required for the roads Thus the roads cess as it w*as called in 
Bengal could not be diverted to purposes of primary education as 
was done in other provinces The committees that were fonued to- 
look after the affairs were controlled by the officials but it cannot 
be said that non official voice did not have any scope 

In 188*’ Lord Ripon the Viceroy ind Governor General made 
an earnest endeavour to remove the defects and to introduce a real 
element of Local Self Govemmeni on the lines of English convention 
He advocated that the subdivision and not the district should be 
the maximum area served by one committee or local board An 
attempt was made in Bengal which included the present State of 
Bihar to carry Lord Ripon s principles tn the fullest extent But 
the Bill introduced for the purpose was vetoed by the Sctrcniy ol 
State However tlic urge that the people had started feeling and tht 
push given by Lord Ripon had its result when the Local Self 
Government Act was passed in 1885 Tiic District Board was cstib 
lished m 1886 The municipalities of Chapra Siuan and Rcselganj 
were established in 186-1 1869 and 1876 respectively 

The District Board originally consisted of 26 members The 
District Magistrate was the exoffiao member and the Chairman on 
his owai nghu anti Uns aTrangcmenl conunued up to 1923-1931 
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Thcie is no cUmbi ilni ihe tnisnnl ulo wxs tint the District 
Boards sliould be tlic venue where the people tull learn their first 
lessons of Local Self Gov enimcni The rigidity of official control 
was irVjsome but at the same umc it must be admitted tint tlie 
palcmil care of the District Magistrate had its good points as well 
There was a very big wcightagc in tlic idministration at that time 
in favour of the District Magistmc As t imttcr of fact a District 
Magistnic of personality would caiT) the district administration m 
his pockets as it were and with tint set up a non*officnl Chairman 
would not have been able to protUicc much effect on the District 
Magistmc The District Migivtmc Ind a vtr) large sa> in the 
purse of the Government and an adverse opinion from him of tlic 
non official Chairman in the earlier da^-s of tlic District Board could 
have mined the Board That is why m a way it may be said that 
the official Chairman v\as not an unmitigatctl evil The defects vs'crc 
recognised in the Montogti Chelmsford Report (1919) It wns 
proposed to make these bodies as representatna: as possible and to 
remove unnecessary rcsinciions regarding ta\ation the budget and 
the sanctions of works to bring the franchise as lov\ as possible and 
to replace the nominated Chairman by an elected non-official member 
This icport also emphasised the importance of developing the 
corporate life of the village 

Anotlicr landmark was a change of the control of Local Self 
Government affiin at Government level In 1921 Local Self Govern 
ment became a transferred subject in charge of a Minister The 
Municipalities and local Boaitls were given enhanced powers and 
functions were comparatively freed from official contio! and the 
District Boaids vsere broad based on a much larger clcttorate The 
District Board vsas given the right of electing a Chairman The 
Provincial Government evinced a good deal of interest for the 
progress of the Local Self Govemrocut institution 

In 1924 25 tlie District Boards were reconstituted on aif elective 
basis under the provisions of the Bihar and Oris.sa local Self 
Government Act This was a definite mark of progress Tlie 
reconstituted District Board of Saran consisted of 40 members of 
whom 5 were ex officios 5 nominated by Government and 30 elected 
The Board came to be presided over by a non-official Chairman for 
the first time This amendment iiuroducetl a sy-stem of direct 
eleaion to the District Board instead of the hitheito prevailing system 
of indirect election On an analysis of the status of the members 
of the Board in 1927 28 it appears that the landholding class 
constituted 60 per cent pleaders and mukhtcars 22 5 per cent Govern 
ment servants 12 5 per cent and others 5 per cent Tins shows die 
larger influence of the land holding class on tlie electorate This was 
so because the franchise was more or less restricted to property and 
educational qualifications 

The Bihar and Orissa Local Self Gov eminent A.ct oE 19^4 25 
was a big step but it was not absolutely free from official control 
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One fourth of the members of the District Board t^ere still nominated 
by the Government The franchise being of a limited character 
kept out the bulk of the villagers There was not much of attempt 
on the pan of tlie candidates to enlig^iten the electorate as to their 
rights or obligations The organisation of the Board changed with 
a fresh election From 1924 the eleaion of the Board began to be held 
every tliree years till 1933 when the life of the Board was extended 
to five years In 1941 the Government m the Local Self Government 
had to supersede the Saran District Board and place the administra 
tion of tire Board under the charge of a Special Officer while die 
three Local Boards of the district remained under the supervision 
of the respective tliree Subdivosioml Officers concerned It w'as on 
the 22nd November 1947 that the Distnct Board w'as released from 
supersession A fresh election was held and a neu Board was 
constituted The same Board continued till 1958 when by an 
ordinance the District Board of Saran along witli the other Distnct 
Boards in the State was vested in the State Government The 
District Magistrate took over the Distnct Board and a Special Officer 
was appointed by the Government m the Local Self Government 
Department to run tlie affairs of the District Board 

The year 1947 was also important in the history of Local Self 
Government as in this year the Bihar Panchayat Rnj \ct 1947 was 
passed The \ct was put into effect in the distnct from 1940 The 
working of the Panchayals has been discussed later 

The IvOtal Self Gov erninem Act of 19a0 tried to improve on 
die Bihar and Onssa Local Self Government Act of 1924 25 Section 
7 of the previous Act (Bihar Act III of 1885) v\as substituted m the 
Bihar Local Self Government (Amendment) Act of 1950 The 
substituted section runs as follows — 

j (I) The State Government shall b> notification fix— 

(«) the total number of members constituting a District 
Board not exceeding 50 in number 

(b) such number of members as may be elected 

(c) such nvimber of members of the scheduled castes but 

m any case not less than three in number as there 
are Local Boards within the district to be co opted by 
the elected members of such Board in sucli manner 
as may be prescribed 

Provided that at least one member shall be co-opted from 
the area over which each of the Local Boards has 
authority 

{*’') Subiect to the provisions of section 1 1 the members to 
be elected under this section shall be elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage 
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AUliough this nmcndmcnt ssis done 'tnd the principle or the 
<kctiot\ to be held on the btsis of icUiU franchise uas recognised no 
elctiion tv as held and the same Boanl of 1017 uas alloued to continue 

The constitution of the District Boards and I-ocal Boards in 
Tlihar received a set back by the Ortlinanee no VI of 1958 promul 
gated by the Governor of Bdnr This ordinance vvas promulgated 
iindei clause (1) of Article 2H of the Constitution ol India B> 
notification no 8001 I S G, dated the I2th September 1958 it vvas 
proclaimed that In exercise of the povvtis conferred by subsection 
(1) of section Z of the Bilnr District Boards and local Boards 
(Control and Management) Ordinance 1958 (Bihar Ordinance no 
A'l of 1958) the Governor of Bihar is pleased to direct that all the 
members of the District Bcxirds and Local Boards including the 
Chairman and Vice Chainnan of such Boards constituted under the 
Bihar and Orissa local Self Government Act of 1885 (Ben Act 111 
of 1885) shall vacate their respective offices vsith effect from the 15th 
September 1958 In pursuance of this oidininct sixteen District 
Boards including Saran District Board with their respective local 
Boards were taken over by the Government The reasons for this 
step are given in the Bihar District Boards and Local Boirtls (Control 
and Management) Bill 1958 as follows — 

The District BoarcU and l/)cal Boards constituted under the 
provisions of the Bihar and Orissa Local SelfGovem 
inent Act of 1885 have outlived ilieir utility under their 
compleiel) changed circiiinsianccs On attainment of 
independence there have been development on a very 
large scale in the various fields of activities viz 
Agriculture Industry Co-operation Gram Panchayats 
etc These developments call for a complete reoiaenta 
tioii 111 the conception and constitution of Distnct 
Boards and Local Boards so that these bodies could fulfil 
their role effectively in the cnanged circumstances This 
vs. vwiC vvwl«a,s chs. e.'svvsA.vw^ \vh vs, 

examined in the light of these developments uid 
amended suitably to meet the present needs of the 
society 

The Balvautrai Mehta Committee on the Community 
Development and National Extension Service have 
made a number of recommendations specially with 
regard to future set up of District Boards These 
recommendations require detailed examination and 
careful consideration before the State Government 
could come to a definite decision in the matter which 
vviU obviously take some considerable nme Besides 
some of the sister States in India are considering leg^is 
lation regarding the constitution and powers of these 
local bodies and »t is necessary to eximme the provisions 
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of these laus and their actual svorkmg for some time 
before \se embark on a comprehensive amendments of 
the Bihar and Orissa Local Self Government Act 
" It js, therefore, clear that the new set up of Distnct Boards 
undoubtedly require comprehensu e amendment of die 
Bihar and Onssa Local Self Go\ emment Act, 1885 It 
^sas accordingly decided by the State Government, to 
take over temporanly for three yean, the control and 
management of District Boards and Local Boards, 
pending consideration of their future set up The 
Bihar District Boards and Local Boards (Control and 
Management) Ordinance, 1958, has been promulgated 
to give effect to this decision 

‘ The Bill seeks to convert an ordinance into an Act of the 
State I^egislature as the ordinance will cease to haie 
effect after six weeks from the commencement of the 
present session of the State Legislature ” 

In this way die Saran District Board which v\as constituted as the 
result of die elections in 1947 was vested m the State Government 

Municipalities 


There are three municipalities in the distnct, viz , Chapra> 
Siwan and Revelganj The total area under municipal administra- 
tion is 10 75 square miles with a population of 98,255 souls 

The Municipal Board consists of the representatives of the 
different w^rds into which a municipal area is divided These repre- 
sentatives are called Municipal Commissioners and they elect die 
executive, die head of which is the Chairman While die majority 
of the commissioners are elected there are a feu members nominated 
by the Government Elecuon is held eiery five years on the basis 
of adult franchise 

The chief duties of the Chairman of the Municipal Board arc— 

(a) to preside at the meetings of the municipaht) 

(b) to watch over die financial and executive administntion 

and to perform such other execuuve functions as may 
be performed by the municipality and 
fc) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
' proceedings of all officers and senanis of municipiht) 


The executive next to the Chairman is die Vice Chairman who 
IS entided to perform all the ahotementioned functions in absence 
of the Chairman Under the Aa the Chairmm can also delegate 
certain powers to the Vice-Chairman Tlie Act groups miininpal 
functions into two categories, obligatory and optiomi The oblign 
lorv function includes considerauon of all matters essential to 
sanitation, healdi. saiety and convenience and wellbeing of die 
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popuJ-ition ivliile the optional function includes mattcn ^vhich are not 
considered absolutely essential \iz construction of parks gardens 
libraries dharamshalas rest houses etc 

The Chapra Municipality the oldest in the district uas estab 
lished in 1864 The Board consists of 40 members out of avliich 
32 are elected on the basis of adult franchise and 8 are nominated 
by the State Go\ eminent The municipal area is 74 square miles 
and lias a population of 61 309 souls consisting of 33 930 malts and 
30 370 females according to 1951 census There art four ivards 
and the number of rue payers in 1957 58 uas only 12 930 The 
municipality controls construction of houses within the municipal 
limit The duties and pouers of the municipality are prescribed 
m the Bihar and Onssa Municipal Act 1922 

The chief sources of income are (he municipal rates and taxes 
marketing tax and the grant from the Goxemment The munici 
pvality le\ies taxes on all types of conveyances In 1958 tax uas 
levied on 119 bulIock<arts 71 tamtams and 556 rickshaws The 
pnncipal items of expendume arc conservancy medical and education 
The figures of income and expenditure in the last five years were 
as follows — 


Years 

Income 

Expenditure 


Rs 



Rs 

10o2 53 

3 84 898 

4 39 697 

1953 54 

4 03 254 

446 993 

1954 55 

4 03 099 

5 86 427 

1955 56 

3 45 628 

3 68 606 

1956 57 

3 38617 

5 23 966 


It uiU be seen that the expenditure usually exceeds tlie income 
and the defievt. ttwa GovttvwivtvA TVe 

offered by the municipality are not adequate for the large population 
of the town Inadequacy of finance is said to be the mam reason 
for the inadequate amenities offered There are only 383 employees- 
for the disposal of night soil and refuge The arrangement for die 
removal of night soil is still primitive The usual method is to 
remove night soil in buckets on the head of the sweepers which is 
not a very graceful sight The condition of the roads is rather bad 
and there is hardly any proper drainage for the whole town The 
total length of pneca dram was 10 miles and of kiUcha 43 miles m 
1958 The municipality maintains 33 73 miles metalled and 7 09 
miles unmetalled roads 

There are 1 130 deep and shallow vvells 1 137 tube wells I7G 
hydrants and 725 house connections for the supply of water The 
figures relate to the year 1957 58 A skeleton tap water scheme hav 
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of tliese laws and their actual ^vo^klng for some time 
before we embark on a comprebensue amendments of 
the Bihar and Onssa Local Self Government Act 
It IS therefore clear that die neu set up of District Boards 
undoubtedl) require comprehensive amendment of die 
Bihar and Onssa Loa! Self-Got emment Act 1885 It 
tvas accordingly decided by the State Government to 
take over temporarily for three years the control and 
management of Distnct Boards and Local Boards 
pending consideration of their future set up The 
Bihar District Boards and Local Boards (Control and 
Management) Ordinance 1958 has been promulgated 
to give effect to this decision 

The Bill seeks to convert an ordinance into an Act of tJie 
State Legisiature as die ordinance wiU cease to baie 
effect after six weeks from die commencement of tlie 
present session of the State Legislature 

In this w'a) die Saran Distna Board which was constituted as the 
result of the elections in 1947 vvas vested in the State Government 

Muvicipauties 

There are diree municipalities in -die distnct viz Chapra^ 
Siwan and Revelganj The total area under municipal administra 
tion IS 10 75 square miles with a population of 98 255 souls 

The Municipal Board consists of tiie representatives of the 
different wards into which a municipal area is divided These repre 
sentatives are called Municipal (^mraissioners and they elect die 
executive die head of v>hich is the Chairman AHiile the majority 
of the commissioners are elected there are a few members nominated 
by die Govemraent Election is held every fi\c years on the basts 
of adult franchise 

The chief duues of the Chairman of the Municipal Board « 

(а) to preside at the meetings of the municipality 

(б) to watch over the financial and executive idtntri 

and to perform such other executive funcim 
be performed by the municipality and 
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houses IS about 2 100 The sources of income and the items of 
expenditure are the same as m the case of Chapra Municipality The 
income and expenditure for the last fise years ending 1957 58 are as 
folloviS — 


YeTR 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Rs 

Rs 

19d3 54 

40 624 

44 696 

1954 55 

66 379 

58 720 

1955 56 

55 648 

56 525 

1956 57 

67 373 

68 483 

1957 58 

47 486 

54 512 


Toiss Planning and Public Health 


There is no scheme for town planning m the district The 
icmns hate been allowed to grow in a haphazard manner Tiic bazar 
portion IS extremely congested There is no segregated slum area 
Some of the slum areas are in a very filUty condition There is no 
scheme for the budding of tenements to replace the slum areas The- 
mmoniy of the houses are built of bncl*s and mortar The re 
enforced cement and concrete houses arc now coming up Parks and 
recreation spots are an exception The red light areas are not 
segregated 

As mentioned before Chapra Municipality maintains a qualified 
doctor who is m charge of sanitation and conservancy There is a 
District Medical Officer who looks after the administration of public 
health measures in the district outside the limits of the municipality 
The designation of the Civil Surgeon who is the head of the Medical 
Department in the district has now been changed into that of Senior 
Executive Medical Officer The Senior Executive Medical Officer 
combines in him both the proenlivc and the curative sides of medical 
administration His post has been made a non practising one and 
he IS expected to be constantly touring within the district and he visits 
the vanous blocks and municipal areas and inspects the medical and 
public health measures The district is being slowly covered by 
Blocks consisting of a chain of villages and in charge of Block Deve 
lopment Officers who are also called \nchal Adhikaris Tlit sencme 
vs to gn-e a doctor to each of the Blocks so that the riinl arexs get 
the benefit of a qualified doctor 

District and Local Boards 

It has already been mentioned that the District Board vms 
Wablished in 1886 Outside the Municipalities Isoiified Area 
Oommutees and Union Boards the miintenance of local affairs such 
"»s ihe mauneiianrc of roads and bridges the control of femes pounds. 
an«l medical relief etc rest with the Distnet Boards and Ixxral Boards 
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"been in operation from 1956 There are tivo ivater touers, the 
•capacity of which is I lakh gallons each These tivo isater toivers 
4ire not sufficient to Supply adequate water to the whole town There 
IS no fire service squad in the town 

The services of a qualified Health Officer haie been placed at 
the disposal of tlie inunicipalit> He looks after and supervises 
sanitation, slaughterhouses, markets and controls the vaccination 
section The occasional outbreak of the epidemic keeps limi quite 
engaged 

The municipality maintained 246 elcrtnc lights and 298 kerosine 
oil lights m 1957 58 In consideration of the area and the length of 
the roads the number of lights is extremely inadequate Pnmaiq 
education has been made compulsory within the municipal area 
There are 60 primary schools and 4 middle schools The expendi 
ture incurred by the miinitipalities under Education in 1955'.^ was 
Rs 88,388, in 1956 57 Rs 1,01.071 and in 1957 58 Rs 1,14 316 

Siwati Mutttapaltiy 

Siwan Municipality was constituted in J869 It has a Municipal 
'Board consisting of 16 members out of which 13 are elected and 3 are 
nominated The area is 2 square miles and the population is 22 625 
•consisting of 11,934 males and 10,691 females The number of rate 
payers is 4,145 onl) The average annual income during five years 
ending 1957 58 was Rs 1,27,654 and the expenditure was Rs 1,15,702 
as against Rs 25 426 and Rs 24,024 in the quiquennium ending 
1920 21 The mam sources of income and expenditure are the same 
^s in Chapra Municipality Siwan Municipahty maintains 15 primary 
schools The income and expenditure of the mumcipahty of the last 
iive years are given below — 


"Years 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Rs 

Rs 

1953 54 

1 10.966 

1 02,469 

1954-55 

1.34 722 

1 21 174 

1955 56 

\.iZA66 

1 10 686 

1956 57 

1.34,769 

1.13,199 

1957 58 

1 45,347 

1,30,985 

Revelganj MuntetpaUty 


Constituted m 1876 tins municipality has now 16 commissioners 
out of which IS are elected and 3 nominated The area is H square 
miles and the population, according to 1951 census, is 11,321 souls 
consisting of 5,411 males and 5.910 females It maintains 4} miles 
metalled roads and 10 miles ktitcln roads The total number ol 
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houses IS about 2 100 The sources of income and the items of 
expenditure are the same as in the case of Chapra Municipality The 
income and expenditure for the last 6\e years ending 1957 58 are as- 
folloviS — 


Years 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Rs 

Rs 

1953 54 

40 624 

44 696 

1954 55 

66 S79 

58 720 

1955 56 

55 648 

56 525 

1956 57 

G7 375 

G8 483 

1957 58 

47 486 

54 512 


Town I'lanninc a'Jd Public Health 


There is no scheme for town planning m the district The 
loivns have been allowed to grow in a haphazard manner The bn^ar 
portion IS extremely cong«ted There is no segregated shun area 
Some of the slum areas are m a very filthy condition There is no 
scheme for the building of tenements to replace the slum areas The- 
majoniy of the Jiouses ire built of bricks ind mortar The re 
enforced cement and concrete houses are now coming up Parks md 
recreation spots ire an exception The red light areas are nut 
segregated 

As mentioned before Chapra Municipality maintains a quahfiect 
doctor who is m charge of sanitation and conservancy There is a 
District Medical Officer who looks after the administration of public 
hralth measures m the district outside the limits of the municipality 
The designation of the Civil Sui^eon who is the head of the Medical" 
Department m the district has now been changed into that of Senior 
Executive Medical Officer The Senior Fxecutive Medicil Officer 
combines in him both the preventue and the curative sides of medicil 
administration His post has been made i non practising one and 
he IS expeaed to be constantly touring wuliin the district and he Msiis 
the various blocks and municipal areas and inspects the medical ami 
public health measures The district « being slowl> covered by 
ulocks consisting of a chain of villages and in charge of Block Deve 
lopmeiu Officers who are ils^> cilJcd \nchal \dhikiris I Ik stneinc 
IS to a doctor to cirli «>f the so that the niril ireis *^1 

the benefit of a qualified dixrior 

District and I ocal Boards 


It has already been mcntionctl thii the District Hoaid ms 
^iibbshed in 1886 Outside the Mumcipihtics Nonfictl \ici 
Committees and Union Boards the maintenance of local affairs such 
as ihe maimenpuc of ronfs ami bridges ihc control of femes txmnds. 
and itvwbcal relief cu rest vstih the Uivmct Boaulv and l^ai Boards 
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Organtsatton and Sirucltae 

The area administered by the District Board is about 2 642 
square miles i\ith a total population of 50,55 304 according to 1951 
census The Board ^vas wholly elected and composed of 50 members 
out of which three seats were reser\-«i for members of Scheduled 
Castes Although as mentioned earlier the District Board is now 
vested in the State Government the chief functions of the Chairmai 
pf the Board according to the Aa may be describetl His chief 
functions are— 


(а) to preside over the meetings of the Board 

(б) to tvatch over the finincial and executne administration 

of the Board 

(c) to exercise superaision and contiol o\er ihe acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and m matters 
concerning the records and accounts of the Board and 
(rf) to dispose of all questions pertaining to the seraice 
of tlie officers and seraanis their pay and allow inces 
subject to certain limitation prescribeil by rules fnimetl 
under the ^ct 


The chief obligator) duties of the Braid arc— 

(i) the consmiction of roads and other means of commitrnca 
non and the maintenance and repairs 
(li) construction and repam of hospitals and dispensaries 
other public buildings tanks and wells aested in it 
(ill) public aaccmacion and rural sanitary works and measures 
necessary for public health 

(iv) maintenance of femes and ghats, and 

(v) the planting and preservation of trees by tJie side or in 

the vacinity of roads vesting in the Board 


The Government by an amendment of the Bihar and Orissa 
Local Self Government Act has created the Distnct Education Fund 
in charge of a District Superintendent of Education since May 19al 
and payanent of teachers from primary to middle schools are now 
made oy the District Superintendent of Education Apart from this 
some powers whicli so far vested either in the Distnct Board and 
Local Boards have been vested in the District Superintendent of 
Education Ao teacher could be appointed without the consent of 
the Distnct Superintendent of Education \s an ancillary to this 
measure the powers dclegatetl lo the Local Boards in respect of 
education have been cancelled from September 195-1 In matters of 
transfer of the teachers however the Chairman enjoycti the previous 
privilege but m tins also the consent of the Distnct Superintendent 
of Education was essential 



I/ic mcjpi. of ihc District Uoanl under difTcrcnt heads diiiiiig the deccnniaf pefiods heginnmg from 
!fi87 88 foIlo^^s:— 



of tlio Liitnci Roail Fund uiuler ihc> C^s* Ui, 1880. 
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The main source of income of the District Board is a cess denied 
from the land rcienue ishich is inilised for the construction and 
maintenance of roads This cess is known as the road cess It wiU 
appear from the above table that in J887-88 the road cess nas. 
Rs 1,51,236 as against Rs 6,09.268 in 1954-55 At first the load 
tess was levied at the rate of 6 pies in a rupee but non the rate ha> 
been raised to 2 annas in a rupee under the Cess Act Government 
grants under different heads, particular!) Education, Medical, Mis- 
cellaneous and Civil Works have gone on increasing The increase 
in the receipts under Education is attributable to the increased 
Government grants oning to the enhanced salary to teachers, grants, 
for provident fund and contingencies 

The expenditure incurred by the District Board under tliese- 
heads since 1887-88 decadewise is as follows — 


Years 

Education 

Medical and Roads 

Healdi 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1887 88 

19,335 

25 

1,41,176 

1,60,534 

1897-98 

23,168 

8,671 

35,408 

67,247 

1907-1908 

40.238 

14,766 

2,12,328 

2,67,332 

1917-18 

92.429 

57,945 

1,15.954 

2.66.328 

1927-28 

2,97,061 

1,28,494 

2.15,668 

6,41.223 

1937-38 

3,10,370 

1,50,467 

2 11,367 

6.72.204 

1947-48 

6.41,227 

2,54,340 

4,03,675 

12,99.242 

1953 54 

15.65,736 

4,40,742 

4,91,589 

24,98.067 

1954 55 

6.88.294 

4,85,812 

7.16,529 

18 90 665 


The above statistics will show a progressive expansion of educa- 
tion and that is why the expenditure of Rs 19,335 incurred m 1887 85 
reached the figure of Rs 15,65,736 in 1953 54 From 1954-55 witii 
the creation of the Educational Fund under die District Supennten- 
dent of Education the Board ceased to have any control over 
educational purse 


It is of interest to note that Saran District Board was the pioneer 
m the Slate to introduce free primary education throughout the 
district m 1924 25 This pioneer work had tointided iMih the tikmg 
over of the charge of the Board of the first non official Chairman 
Under the devolution scheme sponsored by the Government, however, 
the maintenance and management of the primary s<^ooU w-as 
transferred to the three Local Boards of the district Under the 
DTOvisions of the Local Self Government Act in 1924 25 specific 
Allotments required for such transfer of educatiimal insututions were 
made over to the respective Local Boards The working of die 
District Board has not always been satisFacto^ as the supenession of 
the Board in 1947 shows. In die .^nual Administration Report om 
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the Tvorking of the District Boirds m Biha** and Orissa for 1924 25 
die follotvnng observations tvere made — 

The difficulties into which some of the Tirhut Boards (Saran 
Mnzaffarpur and Darbhanga) have become involved 
Giving to irresponsible action of their Local Boards 
recurring educational expenditure in excess of their 
income have already been touched upon It is reported 
that drastic retrenchments in the direction of closing 
doivn schools eitlier have been or are being affected in 
these districts and Government are aware of the difii 
cuJties which non official Chairmen must expenence in 
supervising and controlling tlieir Local Boards but the 
fact remains that the exercise of such control is a 
statutory obligation imposed on the District Board in 
respect of its agents Local Boards and that had du“ 
care been taken the present serious position from 
opening new schools and dispensaries owing to a timelj 
realisation of their inabibt) to maintain them Saran 
in particular offered to refund the balance of Govern 
ment grants for new buildings for this reason and has 
subsequently done so 

These remarks in 1924-25 were however, belied later by the 
progress in primary education 

The expenditure figure for tlie decade ending 1927 28 was 
Rs 1 28 494 as against Rs 57 945 in 1917 18 Since then the expen 
diture figures have shown a regular upward trend The major 
portion of the expenditure under hfedical and Public Health items 
was borne by Government 

It IS only natural that District Board should be spending raudi 
more money now than before for the maintenance of roads In 
1954 55 the total mileage of roads under District Board was 144 3^ 
metaffed SIO i7 unmetalled and 1 955 12 village roads Most of 
the major roads of the disinct have been provinciabsed It may be 
mentioned here that the Public Works Department m Nortli Bihar 
came to take up the roads only since 1948 The Public Works 
Department had functioned for buildings only before that year The 
other sources of income of the District Board are pounds ghats and 
DaL Bungaloivs There are 88 pounds and 12 ghats in the district 
The receipts from the poun^ are negligible The ghats are 
important for keeping up the communication of the district at a fair 
level There are 3 Dak Bungalovvs and IB" Inspection Bungalows 
Owing to the improvement m the means of communication and 
quicker transport most of the old Dharamshalas, Dak Bungalows and 
Inspection Bungalows have omsiderably reduced The Dak Bunga 
lows and Inspection Bungalows do not offer proper amenities for a 
tounst who dpects a proper fooding arrangement 

26 


28 Rev 
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The receipts and expenditure o£ the Distnct Board incurred 
dunng 1955 56 and 1956 57 arc given belon Since the Distnct 
Board had vested in the State m 1958 the figures will be of interest - 


Income Schedule 



19a5 56 

19a6 57 



Rs 

Rs 

(1) Provancial rate 

3 83 240 

5 82 040 

(2) Interest 

10 051 

(3) Law and justice 

474 

632 

(4) Police 

139 

199 

(5) Education 

(6) Medical 

2 08 605 

1 92 473 

(7) Scientific and other minor depart 

21 407 

21 298 

roents 

(8) Stationery and Printing 

2 226 

512 

(9) Miscellaneous 

2 01 454 

1,10 704 

(10) Cml WotIs 

1,40 058 

4 27563 

(11) Total income 

9 67 645 

13 35 471 

(12) Debts, deposits and advances 

86 004 

94421 

(18) Total Receipts 

10 53 658 

10 29 892 

(14) Openmg Balance 

5 21 960 

1 59 642 


Expenditure Schedule 



1955 56 

1956-57 


Rs 

Rs 

(1) Land revenue 

13 094 

6 398 

(2) General Administration 

91 058 

93 751 

(3) Pobce 

21 


(4) Education 

107 

597 

(5) Public Health 

230121 

2 04 285 

(6) Medical 

2 04 420 

I 88 381 

(7) Saentific and other minor depart 

76 KM 

64 007 

ments 

(8) Superannuation allorvances and pen 

25136 

26 891 

sions 

(9) Stationery and Printing 

8 416 

12 273 

(10*1 Miscellarieom 

19 406 

12 331 

(in Famme relief 

(12) Civil Works 

6 31 945 

4 70 981 

(13) Total Expenditure 

12 90 834 

10 81 893 

(14) Debts deposits and advances 

1 25 142 

1 03 370 

(15) Total charges 

14 15 976 

11 85 265 


1 59 642 

4 04 269 

(17) Grand Total 

15 75 618 

15 89 554 
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Local Boards —There are three Local Boards constituted for the 
three subdivisions of the district, that is, Chapra, Siwan and Gopal 
ganj Formerly, all the members of the Local Board xvere nominated 
by the Government and the Subdivisional Officer used to act as the 
ex officio Chairman Nowadays the mtjonty of tlie members are 
elected The Sadar Local Board was constituted in 1887 under the 
Local Self Government Act, 1885 But in 1902 the Sadar Local 
Board vv’as abolished and was re-established m 191718 The Board 
consists of 14 members of whom 11 arc elected and 3 nominated 
The Siunn and Gopalganj Local Boards were cbnstituted in 1895 and 
1897, respectively The strength of the members of the Snvan Local 
Board is 13, of vs horn 10 ate elected and 3 nominated The 
Gopalganj Local Board consists of 12 members, of whom 9 are elected 
and 3 nominated The District Board annually allot a lump sum for 
the expenditure of the Local Boards The powers of the Lo^l Boards 
have much reduced since the creation of the District Education Fund 
under the District Supenntendent of Education 

Union Boards 

There were 13 Union Boards constituted under the Bihar and 
Orissa Village Administration Act, 1922, viz , Dighwara Sonepur, 
Chetatv Parsa, Nairn, Manjht, MashralA and Eljna in Sadar, ^^al^aTaJ 
ganj Khujua, Guihni and Mairwa in Siwan, Mirganj and Manjha 
in Gopalpnj subdivision But all the Lmon Boards have been 
replaced by Gram Panchayat 

NoTiriED Area Committee, Gopalganj 
Gopalganj the headquarter of a subdivision bearing the same 
name had a Union Board which was constituted in 1925 With tne 
growing township the Union Board was found to be incapable of 
coping with the problems and by notification no 10128 L S G , dated 
the 10th November 1955, the Union Board was converted into a 
Notified Area Committee The Committee has 16 members all 
nominated including the Subdivisional Officer, Gopalganj as the 
ex officio Chairman He is assisted by a Vice Chairman 

The Notified Area Committee is constituted of the former 
villages Gopalganj Jangalia, Khajuna, Hajiapur, Kaithowalia, Sar>a 
Husni and Harkhua These villages are intermingled with each other 
and are treated as mahallas of the town The area of the Notified 
Area Committee is 3 62 square miles with a population of 14,213 
The population comprises o£ mixed agriculturists traders, servicemen, 
businessmen and laDourers The total length of roads is 20 miles 
of which 7 miles are stone metalled The town gets electricity 
from Mirganj powerhouse and the total number of lights on roads 
w 65 m 1958 ^ 

The Notified Area Coranuttee is vested with powers and duties 
under the Bihar and Onssa Municipal Act, 1922 The Committee, 
however, is not exercising all the powers and duties under the Act 
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The receipts and expenditure of the District Board incurred 
during 1955-56 and 1956-57 are given below. Since the District 
Board had vested in the State in 1958 the figures will be of interest 

Income Schedule. 



1955-56. 

1956-57. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(I) Protindal rate 

3,83,240 

5.82.040 

(2) Interest 

10,051 

(3) Law and justice 

474 

632 

(4) Police 

139 

199 

(5) Education . . 



(6) Medical 

2,08,605 

1,92,473 

(7) Scientific and other minor depart- 

21,407 

21.298 

ments. 

(8) Stationery and Printing 

2,226 

512 

(9) Miscellaneous 

2 . 01,454 

1,10,704 

(10) Civil IVorks 

1,40,058 

4,27,563 

(11) Total income 

9,67,645 

13,35,471 

(12) Debts, deposits and advances 

86,004 

94,421 

hS) Total Receipts 

10,53,658 

10,29,892 

(14) Opening Balance 

5,21.960 

1,59,642 

Expenditure Schedule. 


1955-56. 

1956-57. 


(1) I^d revenue 

(2) General Administration 

(3) Police 

(4) Education . . 

(5) Public Health 

(6) Medical 

Scientific and other minor depart- 
ments. 

(8) Superannuation allcn^’ances and pen 

sions. 

(9) Stationery and Printing 

(10) Miscellaneous 

(11) Famine relief 

(12) Ciril IVorks 

(13) Total Expenditure 

(14) Debts, deposits and advances 

(15) Total charges 

(16) Closing balance 

(17) Grand Total .. - 


Rs. 

Rs. 

13,094 

6.393 

91,058 

95,751 

21 


107 

’*537 

2,30,121 

2,04.285 

2,04,420 

1,88.381 

76.104 

64.007 

25,136 

26.891 

8,416 

12.273 

19,406 

12,331 

6.3V,945 

4,70*981 

12,90,834 

10,81,895 

1,25,142 

1,03,370 

14,15.976 

11,85,265 

1,59,642 

4.04.269 

15,75.618 

15,89.554 
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Supervisor, whose total strength in the, district in 1957 'tvas 12, 
Besides them, in every Block there is a Co-operative Supervisor who 
also looks after the Gram Panchayat within his block area. The 
number of Blocks in 1956-57 was 15 in the district. There are four 
Instructors, one in each three subdivisions of the district and other 
one is the Head Instructor rvho is placed at the district headquarters. 
Their main function is to organise night patrolling and impart 
training to village voluntary force or the chief officers. They also 
function as the police in the rural areas. Their number in 1956-57 
^vas 358. 

At the lowest level are the Gram Sewaks, who are paid Govern- 
ment servants. In 1956-57 the number of Gram Sewaks tvas 414. 
They assist the Mukkiyas in maintaining registers and statistics and 
also function as a bench clerk of die Sarpanck. 

The total number of Gram Panchayat courts was 393 in 1957-58 
^ in the district. These courts are knotm as Gram Kutcheries. 
* Besides them there are 3 Panchayat courts established under the 
Village Administration Act. The Panchayat courts try civil cases 
o£ the value not exceeding 100 rupees and in special cases up to 
Rs. 200 if concerned with movable properties. They also try petty 
criminal cases. In civil cases these courts are under the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the respective Mtinsif and in criminal cases of the 
Subdivisional Officer. 

Financial Resonrees. 

The Gram Panchayats arc invested with powers to raise taxes, 
e-g.. property tax, professional tax, that is, tax on any business 
conducted tvithin the area. There- is compulsory labour tax payable 
by all able-bodied males between the age of 18 to 50 years. The 
minimuni tax payable by every tax-payer is 12 units or 48 hours of 
manual labour per annum. Cash pajment in lieu of labour ta.v is 
permissible, in case of invalids or those who are incapable for manual 
labour. Tlie proceeds of the tax are mainly utilised in development 
works. The Government had entrusted rent collection work to 
13 Gram Panchayals in 1954-55 and to 99 in 1956-57. 


The following statement shorvs the expenditure of Gram 
Panchayats for the years 1956-67 and 1957-58 


Heads of expenditure. 

1956-57. 

1957-58. 

(1) Pay of establishment 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

ni\ 

2,04,806 

1 0 

2.42,049 

01 

(2) Cost ot living allotvance 

G.G99 

I 0 

8,8G2 

G3 

(3) 1 ravelling allowance 

9,874 

8 0 

13.952 

40 

(4) Contingencies 

(5) Grant-in-aid 

2.844 

2.000 

0 0 

0 0 

3,010 

00 

Total . 

. 2.2G.223 

10 0 

2,07.901 

04 
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The mam sources of income are at present holding taxes and regij 
Ciation of \ehicles The figures of receipt and expenditure from 1955 
to 1958 are as below — 


Year 


ReceipL 

Expenditure 



Rs 

Rs 

1955 56 


5 000 

8,423 

1956 57 


17424 

10 376 

1957 58 

. 

31,291 

23,060 


In all these three yeart the State Government have advanced a 
sum of Rs 5,000 as loan to the Commitiee 


Gra.m Panchavat 


The Bihar Gram Panchapt Raj Act 1947, was passed m 1947 
The Act was put mto operation in Satan district from 1949 The 
Gram Panchayat is entrusted with multi&nous povsers and functions 
It undertalvCS planning and construction of roads, wells and works 
necessary for the villages The Panchapt is to organise a v oluntary 
force to check crime and to give protection The Panchayat is vested 
with judiaal powers but the Pancba)*at is enjoined to try to bnng 
about a compromise fint and only if it fails in bringing about a 
compromise to decide a case 

Generally a Pancha 5 ’at is formed in an area vshich has a total 
populaaon of 2,000 persons Normally a number of villages falhng 
within a radius of cv.o miles are grouped together under one 
Panchayac. The Gram Panchayat is beaded by a Muk^tya who is 
assisted by an executive coramitlee consistmg of 13 to 15 members 
elected on the basis of adult sufoage The executive committee 
controls the annual budget and acts as a check on the Mukhiya The 
Muhhiytfs post has become coveted one iti the village economy and 
It seldom goes uncontested 

There is a panel of 15 Panches or members which has a head 
known as the Sarpanck The chief job of the Sarpanch is to preside 
over the Gram Cutchery meetings and to try cases with the help of 
two Panches who are selected by the contesung parties 

The expansion of the Gram Pandiayats has been rapid In 
1949 50 therriveiu 20 Panchayats as agair^t 47 m 1950-51 and 113 m 
1951 5^ In 1956 57 the number of Panrhapts went to 429 There 
are also non-offiaal Panebayats which expect to gam reci^ition after 
a certain penod In 19a6-57 there were 150 non-offiaal Panchayats 
A total M^lauon of 21 lakhs or about 67 ^ 
populau-Si was covered by the Panchapts. offiaal and non-offiaa , 

m 1956 57 *. j c l 

The District Panchapt Officer is the administrative head of this 
lastituuon and has to vrork under the 

control of the Distntt ^!agtstrale Supervision work is done by the 
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Supcnisor, ^vl\o 5 e total strength in the dmnct in 1957 was 12 
Besides them in e\er> Block there is a Co-operative Supervisor who 
also looks after the Gram Panchayat ivithin his block area The 
number of Blocks m 1956-57 ms 15 in the district There are four 
Instructors one in each three subdivisions of tlie district and other 
one IS the Head Insmictor v/ho is placed it the distnct headquarters 
Their mam function is to orginise night patrolling and impart 
training to village voluntary force or the chief officers They also 
function as the police in the rural areas Their number in 1956 57 
vvas S58 

At the lowest level arc the Gram SewaliS, who are paid Govern 
ment servants In 1956 57 the number of Gram Sev-alis was 414 
They assist the m maintaining registers and statistics and 

also function as a bench clerk of the Sarpanch 

The total number of Gram Panchapt courts was 395 in 1957 58 
in the district These courts are known as Gram Kutchcncs 
* Besides them there are 3 Panchayat courts establislied under tn** 
Village Administration Act The Panchayat courts try civil cases 
of the value not exceeding 100 rupees and in special cases up to 
Rs 200 if concerned with movable properties They also try petty 
criminal cases In civil cases these courts are under the admmistra 
tive jurisdiction of the respective Mtinsif and m criminal cases of the 
Subdivisional Officer 

Financial Resources 


The Gram Pancliayats are invested with powers to raise taxes 
eg property tax professional tax that is tax on any business 
conducted withm the area There- is co-npulsory labour tax payable 
by all able bodied males between the age of 18 to 50 years The 
mmitnum tax payable by every tax payer is 12 units or 48 hours of 
manual labour per annum Cash payment in lieu of labour tax is 
penmssible in case of invalids or those who are mcapable for manual 
labour The proceeds of the tax are mainly utilised in development 
works The Government had entrusted rent collection work to 
13 Gram Panchayats m 1954 55 and to 99 m 1956 57 

The following statement shows the expenditure of Grar: 
Panchayats for the years 1956 57 and 1957 58 


Heads of expenditure 

1956 57 


19j7 


Rs 

a 

P 

rT" 

(1) Pay of establishment 

2 04 806 

1 

0 


(2) Cost of living alloivance 

G699 

1 

0 


(3) Travelling allowance 

9 874 

8 

0 


(4) Contmgenaes 

2 844 

0 

0 


(5) Grant in aid 

2 000 

0 

0 


Total 

220 223 10 

0~ 
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The expenditures are met by the allotment made by the 
Go\ emment for the Gram Panchayats 

As to tlie constructite work by the Panchayats it is claimed that 
in the course of five •jears, that is, from 1952 53 to 1956 57 they ha%e 
sunk 1,012 ^vells and have repaired and disinfected a large number 
of them Vaccination of persons and inoculation of cattle, sinking 
of soakage pits, bore hole latnnes and trench latrmes have also engaged 
their attention The Gram Panchayats ate rurmmg 457 libraries and 
have constructed 157^ miles of village loads They repaired 477|^ 
miles of old roads For all these construction works the Panchayats 
had raised Rs 32,072 as property tax and Rs 3,71,763 as labour tax 

In 1955 56 seven Gram Panchayats were engaged m the construe* 
tion of the Mahi Embankment which has a total length of 18 miles 
By 1956 57 the Gram Panchayats had disposed of 5,158 criminal cases 
and 4,001 cml suits 



CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Historical Background of Education 

A separate organised State department for education does not 
appear to have been the feature of the administration of the district 
in the ancient or mediteval times The State or the local chiefs or 
the nobility did give liberal donations by the way of rent free lands 
or money grants for the cause of education but the agency was more 
or less voluntary and not subject to supervision or day to-day 
interference The duty of imparting education was considered a 
noble profession for which the very idea of monetary payment in 
return ivas considered to be undignified The Munis or the Rtshts, 
the Sramanas, other highly educated or cultured Pandits would 
take students at their oim tols or ashrama and educate them for years 
Usually the students lived in the ashramas of the guru where tlie guru 
also had his residence The gurus used to get patronage by ivay of 
gifts o! land or monetary grants but the arrangement for imparting 
educauon was more or less, dependent on private mitiauve Fees 
were not normally levied. Working in the house hold of the guru 
was a normal duty of the student Formation of character was looked 
upon as the mam responsibility of the guru The student was 
expected to lead a pure abstemious life and be a true Brahmachan till 
he had graduated from the tol The student lived under the same 
roof as a younger brother or son of the g^ru 

Selection of the guru or teacher was given a great pnonty 
Usually secluded spots or ashramas somewhat outside the villages, 
right on the fringes of a jungle would be the centre of learning 
Naturally, environments had a good deal to do with the selection 
of the spot for an ashrama Some of the gurus excelled in a particu 
lar branch of knowledge and students who wanted to specialise in 
that lore would go to that guru Students were also selected for 
such specialised courses In the descnpiion of Nalanda University 
ive find ample references to corrobotate the theory tliat the intending 
scholars would be allowed to cross the gate of the Campus only when 
he could satisfy the PnudUs who kept guard of the gates 

Saran whicli denies its name from the Sanskrit ivord saran, 
meaning an asylum was full of forests Local tradition asserts that 
in the forest of Godna (Revciganj), there was the residence or ashrama 
of the learned sage Gautama the founder of the school of Nyaya 
philosophy It IS said that once Gautama ivas employed to officiate 
^ a sacnfice performed by Raja Ninu of Mithila instead of his 
lamuy pnest Vasisiha Tlie ashrama of Gautama must have attracted 
a large number of students To commemorate Gautama a Sansknt 
Godna by public subscriptions between the jears 
1883 and 1887 The foundation stone was laid by Sir Rivers 
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Thomson, Lieutenant Goveraor General of Bengal The school 
called at first the Thompson Gautama Pathshala but nou it is knoi\-n 
as Gautama Pathshala It teaches Nyaya philosophy and Sanskrit 
literature 

Semana near Godna village is taken to be the traditional se.it 
ot the famous scholar Datta Traya Places like Chenind in the 
distnct ha\e old remains ivhich indicate a high Ie\el of culture 
Hiuen Tsiangs account of Saian distnct near about the middle of 
the seventh century A D also shoivs a high le\el of culture and 
education of the people Traditionally the maths and kuUyas 
(hermitages) of the spintualistic gnrxis used to attract students and 
disciples It i^as almost a common feature that there should be a 
Pathshala to every math and temple 

Dunng Muslim rule also there iras a certain amount oi State 
patronage to tlie seats of leammg althougli the slant ^\as more toivards 
the diffusion of Persian and Urdoo lan^ages m selected areas Like 
the Pathshala attached to the temple there used to be a maktab 
attached to the mosque ishere the children of the neighbourhood 
irrespectiie of caste or creed received education from a MuVah 
That Bihar ivas quite prominent is shown by the fact that during 
the reign of Balban the Emperor of Delhi, she wns the preaclnng 
ground of the Chisti and Qadn orders of Sufiism A large number 
of khankahs and dargahs (endowTnents) were set up and Muslim 
duin^ used to move about from Milage to Milage propagating 
Mushm theology It is said that Makdum Saiyid Hasan Chisti, a 
samt from Arabia Msited Hasanpuia, a village in Siw^an subdivisiou, 
and founded a khankah and dargak Ano^er Muslim saint Shah 
Arjan of Patna is said to base established a khankah at Larki Dargah 
■whicfi ^vas endowed by the emperor Aurangzeb There are still soire 
seats of Muslim culture in the distnct of Saian Hindus also freely 
learnt Urdoo along snth Hindi and the correspondence i\as earned 
on both m Urdoo and m Hindi This continued nght till the 
end of the nineteenth and the fint decade of the twentieth centune. 

There is a tradition tliat the famous Datta Trap who had 
24 gurus lisT^d at Semana near Godna Some places in Satan like 
Cherand are said to has e Buddhistic remains On the basis of these 
It IS conjectured about the existence of Some sdiools for the local 
vpasaha or lay disciple for the propagauon of the Buddhist 
philosophy and dharma From the account of Hicun Tsiang who 
Msited Saran in the middle of the sesenth centuty A D it appears 
that the people were beliesers both in hereucal and true doctnne • 

From the ancient scnpturcs it is evident that education was 
confined mostly among the Braliraans and Kfiatnyas The cumoi 
lum of education for Vais>a was different from the fiist two while 
the Sudras were totally denied the privilege of education Educationa l 

• S. Bea!. Buddhist Records of ibe Westeni VSorld (I884), VoL I page 
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career of a child usually in those days began after attaining the age 
of five years and continued till tiventyfi^e years This period ivas 
called Brahmcharyya ashram and dunng this penod the pupil had to 
observe utmost discipline, decorum, decency and ob^ience On 
the eve of initiation or admitting a child m the ashram of a learned 
sage, he had to perform a sanskar and by virtue of it he tvas usually 
invested with the nomenclature of batu oi vidyarthi (pupil) Apart 
from the ashram, a pathshala was attached to almost every math and 
temple where elementary education was imparted 

A specialised department of education was unknown m the age 
of the Muslim rulers It does not appear to have been a full fledged 
State subject But some of the Muslim lulers did much towards the 
diffusion of education The emperors as well as many of the grandees 
encouraged education by grants of land or money to mpsques, 
monasteries and to mdividuS saints and scholars without any distmc 
tion of creed Education in mediieval period was recognised as a 
religious and not as social duty and as such the enlightened kings and 
nobles sometimes encouraged the cause o*' education A maktab vv’as 
attached to every mosque, where the boys and girls of the neighbour 
hood received education from a Mullah We know that dunng the 
reign of Balban the emperor of Delhi, Bihar became the preaching 
ground of the prominent Chisti and Qadri orders of Sufism 
Many of the saints of Islam in their proselytising spint established 
religious institutions like Khanhahs and dargahs and for the 
upkeep of these institutions grants were made from time to time 
by the Muslim emperon A mosque was build at Amarpur dunng 
the time of Shahjehan (1628—1658) As said before these tombs, 
I hankahs, and mosques were die chief centres of education dunng 
the Muslim penod 

Growth of Education from 1774 to 1858* 

The early English Correspondence Volumes available m the 
Saran Record Room from 1794 to near about 1858 may be utilised 
for a picture of educatvon and Ivteracy within the district Owe 
important feature that strikes one m going through the scanty 
references of education in the coirepondence volumes is that a good 
deal of importance vvas laid on the knowledge of the current Indian 
languages namely, Persian, Urdoo and H.mdi An extract of a reso 
lution of the Governor General in Council, dated the 24th January 
1794 was forwarded to the Masisirate at Saian and this laid particular 
stress on die knowledge of the Persian language as an indispen 
sable qualification for due performance of the duties of a Judge 
of the Provincial Courts of Circuit It was held that an experience 
of the mfenor office of Judge and Magistrate v\-as necessary for the 
sttpenor post of a Judge of the Provancial Court of Circuit There 
fore. It was resolv^, * that no person in future be appointed Judge 

* Sartor Saran by Sn P C Roy OffaSbary ~ 
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of a Provincial Court of Circuit who shall not previously ha\e acted 
for a competent time in the capacity of Judge or Magistrate ” 

The correspondence volumes near about 1794 have a number of 
notices both in the Persian and Nagn character 

Vernacular Encouraged 

In a lolume of letters received fiom die Commissioner of 
Revenue and Sadar Board from January, 1837 to October, 1837, kept 
in the Saran Record Room there is an important letter, dated the 
30th June 1837, from the Secretary to Government, Bengal, to 
Trevelyan, Offiaaung Additional Secretary to the Sadar Board of 
Revenue It uas laid doim in this letter that the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors ^vas extremely anxious ivith which the Governor of Bengal 
fully agreed that the vernacular language of the people should resume 
its proper place from ivhich it has been so long banished m the 
transaction of die business of the country It was mentioned that 
the transaction of the public business carried m the language of the 
people was an unorganised good The Luropean public authorities. 

It ivas laid down, should be so intimately acquainted with the 
vernacular tongue as to be able to conduct business in it without any 
necessary interposition of die Indian Amla 

Ignorance of Engbsh—No Disguobficatton 

At one place in this letter it tvas mentioned *' His Lordship 
considers it decidedly mexpedient to declare ignorance of the 
English language to be a disqualificatrou for the highest situation 
tenable by a native m a close office Such a rule ivould certainly 
exclude many of the ablest, and not, ne believes, the least trust- 
ivorthy individuals, those ivho have long served in subordinate 
appomtment from all course of advancement” At another place it 
ivas mentioned ” His Lordship holdmg these opinions the Board 
may depend upon his cordial support in carrying tiirough the bene- 
ficial change ivhich has been commenced by them he rvishes it 
to be distinctly understood that in his view that change ought to 
be limited to the introduction of the semacular language into other 
department of business, except the correspondence betiveen the 
European officers and English should be substituted for Persian m 
the last mentioned case only ” 

The importance of the vernacular language ivas again emphasised 
in a circular issued by Sadar Board of Re\enue, Fort William on 
the 26th of February 1840 (copy of which is in Saran Record Room) 
regarding the introduction of the Oordoo language wTittcn in Nagii 
character as the language of record The circular mentioned that 
the authonues of the district in which the Oordoo language ivas 
current were required to take measure for introducing the use of 
the hJagn character in ivnting that language and to report the 
practice tvhich had been made m that respect All the Cml and 
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Sessions Judges, Magistrates, Joint Magistrates m the Provinces and 
the Governor General’s Agent at Haziribagh were required to take 
decisive steps in the matter alter making proper enquiries on the 
subject The circular along with the other scattered references make 
It clear that ongimlly Persnn and Oordoo languages were more 
patronised than Hindi m Saran dismct by the literate class Hindi 
had slowly substituted the place of Persian and Oordoo m Sann along 
with many other districts in Bihar The circular just quoted may 
be compared with the letter, dated the Hth June 1837. in which 
the Commissioner of tlic Patna Division sent to the Collector of Saran 
Circular no 45, dated the 30tli hfay from the Board of Revenue 
regarding exclusive use of the English and vernacular languages iii 
Revenue matters In this circular it was mentioned that Persian may 
be substituted by the vernacular languages The European officers 
as well as those Indian officers who were qualified to do so should 
carry on their official correspondence in English language only All 
orders whether original or passed on petitions or other papers 
addressed to European officers must be invariably written m English 
All documents which were intended for the information of the people 
were ordered to he written iti the vernacular language of the district, 
whatever that may he 

Hindi Schools 

Although there was an encouragement to the vernacular languages 
by mdirea method the early British administrators do not appear to 
have taken any direct initiative for subordinate schools till about 1837 
A lettCT from the Collector of Saran to the Commissioner dated the 
1854 (no 121 of the Volume 1853 1854) mentioned about 
tne dearth of schools and that Persian and a little Arabic were more 
popular With the sons of the educated people It v^^as mentioned in 
t e letter that Hindi schools were chiefl) attended by the sons of 
antas and shopkeepers Schooling fee per student was about 
2 annas per month Usually a Hindi teacher stayed in 
e house of a Bania and collected 20 to 40 boys and taught them 
u accounts Big towns had very few schools 

tnn ®ne guru teaching about 25 boys for an 

roonth from each boy It was also mentioned that Persian 
ordoo Maulvis were patronised by the upper class of people 
particularly the Kayasthas i I'l- r- r 

The earliest letter that has been so far found to give an important 
picture of the progress of education in Saran district and which 
uggests direct initiative is letter no 40, dated the 20th June 1863, 
Collector of Saran, to the Commissioner, Patna Division* 
jinis letter is available in the volume of letters sent from Mav 1863 
to March, 1865 ’ 

Chapra Institution 

From the letter it appears that there was only one big school 
m Chapra Known as the Chapra Institution which gave instruction 
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in English and vernacular languages to 227 Students. The daily 
average attendance was 178. The school was afliliated for Entrance 
Examination. The Maharaja of Bettiah maintained an English 
school ^ at Bettiah which also imparted English and vernacular 
education. 

The vernacular schools were 26 in number and located in various 
parts of the district and of these 10 were designated as Government 
schools and 16 as zamlndari schools. During the past year it tvas 
mentioned that there were 1,384 boys on the roll. The Rajas of 
Bettiah and Hutwah edntributed towards the schools. 

Tile Assistant Magistrate of Chapra appean to have been in 
charge of the schools. He visited the vernacular schools at Mobarak- 
pur, Sooteehar, Uphur, Afusruk, Hussiinpur, etc. The Magistrate’s 
observations are in this letter. He found the Musruk school in a 
very backward condition and the Siwan school svas very favourably 
reported. The Assistant Magistrate thought that the schools were 
for the most ^an not in a very satisfactoiy state. " The prime cause 
of this lies in fear, in want of appreciation on the part of the 
community of their true interest. This will doubtless ere long 
awake as has taken place in Bengal to this appreciation, svhen they 
see that the children now emerging from schools.” Another cause 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the schools, according to him 
was ss’ant of proper discipline and the boys were allowed to come 
and go just as they please and this rvas mostly seen at schools ivhere 
no fees were extracted as in the zamlndari schools. The Assistant 
Magistrate observed that the Geographical maps svere mostly kept as 
ornaments in the houses of the teachers. It svas also suggested that 
tliere should be a change in the curricuhim. They should fint be 
able to read and svrite both characters Oordoo and Hindi and to 
multiply and add any numbers and then the boys may be encouraged 
to study (1) system of village account, (2) land surveying, and 
(3) forms of title deeds, leases, letters, etc., according as they svished 
to become putwarees, amins, clerks or for their osm edification 
carrying on of course their arithmetical studies. For the boys seeking 
to be trained for higher schools the Assistant Magistrate thought 
there should be a course of Grammar, Histo^ and Geo^phy of 
India and the like. He also appreciated that it was not likely that 
on the very poor salary that svas current, men vrill be found witli 
the necessary qualifications to teach these branches. The Assistant 
Magistrate suggested that there should be fees, if necessary, a small 
one'’ levied at every zamindaree and Government schools and that 
there should be a Naib attached to every school without exception. 

■\Villiam Taylor, the much maligned Commissioner of the Patna 
Division of 1857 in which the districts of Saran and Champaran were 
included, did much for the cause of education. He was a great 
educationist and in his autobiography he has mentioned that he . 
iv-anted the schools to be uken over direct by the Commissioner and 
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that the schools should be one o£ direct responsibility of the Migis^ 
trates Taylor came to grief over hts conduct m '* Sepoy Mutiny ’ 
affairs and he had to face proceedings One of the charges against 
him ivas his extra 2 eal and forcibly raising fund for the schools and 
a proposed college m Patna Taylor had mentioned m his auto 
biography that his Brm view was that unless the schools were taken 
over as the Commissioner's personal responsibility and made over 
to the Magistrates there could hardly be any improvement 

Growth of Education from 1870 to 1932 

In 1870 71 there were only nine schools maintained or aided by 
Government in the district, at which 5S5 boys received instruction 
Within the next two years there was a great development owing to 
the introduction of Sir George Campbell s scheme for the advance* 
ment of vernacular edvication by which the grant in aid rules were 
extended to village patiuhalas The result was that in 187273 there 
were altogether 228 schools attended by 5,421 pupils, besides 
40 unaided primary schools During the next twenty years progress 
was rapid and sustained, and the number of schools and scholars 
steadily increased until the famine of 1897, the number of educational 
institutions in 1895 96 being 1,204 attended by 29,467 pupils 
Owing to the famine the number of schools decreased to 847 in 
1896 97 and 779 in 1897 98, and the attendance in tliese two years 
to 22,847 and 20 813, respectively In 19014)2 there were 951 schools 
with 26 705 pupils 

The progress of education in subsequent years tvas marked by 
steady and gradual increase both in the number of institutions and 
scholars In 1911 12 there were altogether 1 042 institutions ariended 
by 30,240 scholars out of these 82 were female institutions "with 
1,I56 pupils It 15 noteworthy to mention here that the old corres 
pondence volumes till 1864 do not mention anything about the 
education for the girls The old District Gazetteer of Saran 
published in 1908, mentions that there uere 62 primary schools foi 
girls and only 214 girls studied in boys schools It does not mention 
as to when girls schools were founded In the next decade that i« 
m 1921 22 the number of institutions increased to 1,075 with 32 184 
pupils Though progress of education was perceptible, still the 
decade slioived a aoivnivard tendency in the girls education I he 
number of institutions decreased to 53 and the pupils to 1 014 
The slight decrease in the institutions ivas attributed due to the 
conversion of tlie special schools especially of maktabs into pnmary 
schools and the decrease of scholars svas oiving to abrupt fall m ilit 
pnsate institutions In 1921 22 the number of private institutions 
fell to 4 as against 25 m the preceding decade A remarl^blc 
increase wns recorded m 1928 29 m the number of institutions and 
scholars The number of institutions shot up to 1,610 and the 
pupils to 71,703 or m coune of seven years the number of institutions 
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increased by 60 per cent while the scholan b) 123 per cent A dou-n 
tvard tendency is noticed in the suoreeding year of 1931 32 tvhen 
the number of institutions fell to 1,480 and the pupils to 65,684 
It IS incumbent to note that the period of 1931 ivitnessed the ^cat 
■world depression ivhich was mainly responsible for the decline of the 
progress of education The decline ivas noticed not only m the 
district of Saran but in the ivhole State of Bihar 

Growth of Education from 1938 Onwards 

The year 1938 is the momentous e\ent m the history of educaticn 
of the district, ivhich -witnessed the opening of the Rajendra College, 
Chapra, after the name of our present distinguished President 
Dr Rajendra Prasad Prior to it there were no colleges m the distnct 
and the students after the completion cl the secondary education 
went either to Patna or Muzaffarpur for further prosecution of their 
studies In 1941 D A V College, Snvan, was founded The details 
of the higher education will be given further whereas here to all 
intents and purposes the progress of educabon as mentioned before 
has been confined up to the secondary education The progress of 
education since 1941^2 is given below m a tabular form — 


Year 

h ombor of iastitntiOQ 

Number of pvplle 

Boye 

GtHs 

TotaL 

Boyi 

GirU 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1941-42 

— 14 9 

120 

1 60a 

84 763 

5 9S2 

90 "aO 

1951 S'* 

« 1 603 

140 

1 743 

1 34 987 

9 "37 

2 41 "24 

19d3 54 

„ 1 8o4 

149 

2 003 

1 33 773 

9 385 

1 43 163 

19,>l-55 

„ 2 087 

157 

""44 

1 59 646 

1" 834 

1 72 480 

19a^56 

2‘’93 

203 

"501 

1 S'* "12 

16 093 

1 93 805 

1956-57 

" 60 S 

264 

2 S’C 

1 98 064 

17 787 

^ 15 851 


The table aboie discloses that m between the years 1941—1957 
the number of institutions up to secondary stage for boys and guls 
had nearly doubled itself, and the total number of students of such 
insututions had shot up by nearly two and half times This by itself 
appears praiseivorthy but when compared to the total populauon 
would suggest that the oserall progress is slow In 1941-42 only 
about 3 ^ cent of the total population had benefited by these 
institutions up to the secondary standard while in 1956-57 the 
percentage had risen to about 7 
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Literate Population. 

At the census of 1901 the percentage of literate males was 7.3 
and of females 0.2. During the next ten years ending 1911 the 
number of literates increased but slightly, and at the end of that period 
the percentage was 7.6 for males and 0.3 for females. In 1921 the per- 
centage of literates for males increased to 9.6 and for females 0.6. 
The census of 1951 enumerated 3,84,423 persons as literates consisting 
of 3,39,978 males and 44,445 females. Thus in course of three 
decades the total percentage of literacy reached to 12.19 which was 
22.58 for males and 2.66 for females. 

Educational Standard. 

Educational standard of the people is not satisfactory. According 
to the census of 1951 there are 3,40,880 persons tvho can only read 
and wite but have not passed the middle examination and have been 
classified under *' literate population. The table below will show 
the educational standard of the people of the district 


Edacational standard. 


Persons. 

males. 

Females. 

Literate 



.. 3,40,880 

2,09,285 

41,593 

ILddle School 



.. 28,003 

2C,345 

S,S48 

!Matnculat« . . 



8,048 

7,827 

221 

Intermediate 

Degrees or Diplomas — 



.. 1,384 

1,216 

23 

Graduate 



034 

018 

16 

Post Graduate 



.. m 

167 

4 

Teaching . , 



.. 897 

857 

40 

Engineering . . 



.. 23 

24 

1 

Commerce 



.. 17B 

178 


Agriculture . . 



6 

6 


Vetennary 



.. 4 

4 


Legal 



.. 312 

311 

1 

liledical . . 



.. 342 

312 

30 

Others .. 



. . 2.049 

2.483 

166 


Total 


.. 3.84,423 

3,30,033 

44,445 
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increased by 60 per cent while the Scholars by 123 per cent, A dotm- 
ward tendency is noticed in the succeeding year of 1931-32 when 
the number of institutions fell to 1,480 and the pupils to 65,684. 
It is incumbent to note that the period of 1931 trituessed the great 
world depression which tv’as mainly responsible for the decline of the 
progress of education. The decline tvas noticed not only in tlie 
district of Saian but in the whole State of Bihar. 

Gro\vth of Education frosi 1938 O.vwards. 

The year 1938 is the momentous event in the history of education 
of the district; which witnessed the opening of the Rajendra College, 
Chapra, after the name of our present distinguished President 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Trior to it there were no colleges in the district 
and the students after the completion cl the secondary education 
went either to Patna or Muzaffarpur for further prosecution of their 
studies. In 1941 D. A. V, College, Siwan, u’as foimded. The details 
of the higher education will be given further tv’hereas here to all 
intents and purposes the progress of educaUon as mentioned before 
has been confined up to the secondary education. The progress of 
education since 1941-42 is given belotv in a tabular form 


Tear, 

Komberof iostitatioB. 

Noinber of ptgiUs. 

Bot*. 

Girts. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911-42 

.. 1.479 

126 

I'oos 

64.763 

5,932 

90,750 

1951-52 

_ 1,003 

140 

1.743 

1,34.937 

9.737 

1,44.724 

1933-54 

1,854 

149 

2,003 

1,33,778 

9,385 

1,43,163 

1934-55 

,, 2,087 

157 

2.244 

1,59.646 

12,834 

1,72,480 

1955-56 

.. 2,298 

203 

2.501 

1,32,712 

16.093 

1.93,805 

1956-57 

.. 2.65S 

264 

2.922 

1,93,064 

17,787 

2,15,851 


The table above discloses that in between the years 1941—1057 
the number of institutions up to setondary stage for boj-s and ghls 
had nearly doubled itself, and the total number of students of such 
institutions had shot up by nearly tsvo and half times. This by itself 
appears praisesvorthy but svhen compared to the total population 
ss^uld suggest that the overall progress is simv. In 1941-12 only 
about 3 per cent of the total population had benefited by these 
institutions up to the secondary standanl while in 1955-57 the 
percentage had risen to about 7. 
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Literate Population. 

At the census of 1901 the percentage of literate males ivas 7.3 
and of females 0.2. During the next ten years ending 1911 tlie 
number of literates increased but slightly, and at the end of that period 
the percentage was 7.6 for males and 0.3 for females. In 1921 the per- 
centage of literates for males increased to 9.6 and for females O.C. 
The census of 1951 enumerated 3,84,423 persons as literates consisting 
of 3,39,978 males and 44,445 females. Thus in course of three 
decades the total percentage of literacy reached to 12.19 which tvas 
22.58 for males and 2.66 for females. 

Educational Standard. 

Educational standard of the people is not satisfactory. According 
to the census of 1951 there are 3,40,880 persons who can only read 
and write but have not passed the middle examination and have been 
classified under “ literate ” population. The table below will show 
the educational standard of the people of the district 


Educ&Uooal etaad&td. 



Feiso&s. 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate . . . . 


.. 

3,40, 8S0 

2,09,285 

41.S9S 

Middle Setioot 



28,eoa 

20.345 

2,348 

Matneulate . . . . 



8.04S 

7,827 

221 

Intermediate 

Degrees or Diplomas — 



1.284 

1.210 

23 

Graduate 



034 

OlS 

16 

Post Graduate 



171 

167 


Tcachmg 



S&7 

857 

40 

Dngineormg . . 



2S 

24 

1 

Commerce 



178 

178 


Agnculturo . . . . 



6 

6 


VetOTinaty .. 



4 

4 


Legal .. 



312 

311 

1 

Medical .. .. 



342 

312 

30 

Others ,. ,, 



2,649 

2.483 

100 

Total 



3.84,423 

3,39.933 

44.445 
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From the abo^e statwtjcs it becomes apparent that the higher 
studies are confined to a few peisons Next to literat? conies the 
persons ivlio have passed only the middle school exammation, and 
next to It comes ' others'* tinder whidi those persons have been 
shovs-n who have passed examination, such as, PrathamOj Madhyama, 
Sahttyaratna, Visharad, AltmFaztl, etc The statistics shed very 
gloomy picture so far as higher education and female education are 
concerned, but it must be borne in mind that these statisucs had 
been taken at a time when the opportunity for higher education m 
the distnct was limited and practically there w'as no college for 
females It is presumed that educational standard of the people must 
have increased to a good deal after a lapse of seven long years, 
especially at a time when die country had successfully completed the 
Fust Five Year Plan and is prosecuting the Second FneYear Plan, 
under which mucli emphasis is giv-en on education 

Spread of Education among ^Vomen and Backward Classes 

"Women and the backward classes lagged much behind in the 
past so far as education was concerned It was mainly due to the 
prevalence of some social practices which were the chief obstacles 
for It The purdah sj'Stera was the mam obstacle on account of 
which girls were not sent to schools The old Distnct Gazetteer, 
Saran, published in 1930, menuons that besides pnmar> schools 
there were speaal arrangements for the education of purdahnashin 
girls, namely, two lady penpatetic teachers, one Hindu and one 
Muha mmadan , m Chapra town and three ahis, two Hindus and one 
Muha mmadan who collected children and gave them primary educa 
tion Later peripatetic schools were stan^ m the big villages also 
and the measure proved successful to some extent, especially in 
arousing the consaousness of the masses to realise the importance 
of female education fVhen due to the consaousness of the people 
the gnp of the purdah system loosened, they began to send their 
female w’ards to even boys’ schools and consequently peripatetic 
System w'as abolished 

There are at present (1956 57) for giils 231 primary schools witli 
14 202 pupils, 6 middle schools wath 829 pupils, one State managed 
high sdiool vath 540 students in the distnct Though there is no 
B^ic school exclusively for girls yet they are allowed to prosecute 
their studies m the bo^'s’ schools In 1956 57 there were 1,228 female 
scholars in all types of Basic schools 

The opening of the Jai Piakash Mah la ^^ahav^dya^aya at Chapra 
in 1955 is a landmark m the history of female educauon of the district 
and removed vanous bottlenecks so far as the higher education of 
the female w'as concerned This is die second college for women 
in the Tirhut Division, the fust being the.Mahanth Darshan Da^ 
College at Muzaffarpur There were 50 students in the session of 
1956-57 and almost all the staff were females, who hailed mostly 
from the distnct 
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• Apart from general education the feroales have made steady 
progress in other spheres also At Chapra there is an industrial 
school locally knoivn as the Mahila Shilpa Vidyalaya The school 
IS aided by the Industries Department To all practical purposes 
the school IS under the supervision and control of the Sadar Munici 
pality It imparts training in embroideiy, knitting and weaving and 
tailoring The strength of students in 1956 57 was 176 as against 
140 in 1952 53 So far as other professional schools are concerned 
there is no school exclusively for girls, but they are permitted to 
read in the boys’ school In both the Senior and Junior Basic schools, 
mtanably every year some females are also found ivhich is evident 
from the statistics given further under the professional schooL 
There were 67 students in 1956 57 in all ‘‘y'pes of oriental schools as 
against 19 in 1952 53 Apart from the social centre schools for boys 
in which the females i\ere also allowed to study there were 26 such 
schools exclusively for girls with 740 scholars 

There is a scheme under the Second Five Year Plan to appoint 
a Lady Soaal Organiser m each Development Block for inculcat 
ing the importance of physical and mental advancement among the 
women folk and up till Afay, 1958, seven Lady Social Oigantsers have 
been posted for the purpose out of the 1“' Blocks of the distnct 

Backvfard Cloiscs 

The spread of education a few years back among the scheduled 
castes tvas not satisfactory owing to social and economic factors The 
Hindu law-giver like Manu had precluded the siidras to study tiic 
Vedas and the other sacred texts To remove the soaal disabilities 
of the Hanjans and the other backward classes, the State Government 
passed the Bihar Hanjans (Remoial of Social Disabilities) Act and 
undoubtedly the Act is doing useful work for the soaal uplift of 
the depressed classes In 1948 a separate department knoivn as 
Hanjan Welfare Department was created m the distnct under a 
gaamed rffiicer to aher ttie widiare o7 ibe 'backu’ard classes under 
the State ^VeUare Department The majonty of the Hanjans and 
backivard classes belong to the class of the landless labourers and 
they are unable to spare money for meeting the expenses of education 
of tlieir children To remove the economic bottleneck the State 
Government had decided to bear practically all the expenses of the 
depressed classes on education There were 26 Hanjan lower 
pnmary schools m 1956 57 managed by the Welfare Department 
One Junior type Basic Residential school is functioning and 25 
Hanjan students are getting free food, cloth and lodging in this 
school In the session 1956-57, 1,100 Hanjan students, 203 backward 
Hindu students and 374 backivard Muslim students were getting 
stipend book-grant and hostel-grant in the district The progress 
of education in Hanjan and backward classes and the expenses 
incurred by the Government arc given in the following table •- 

27 28 Rev 
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From the above statistics it becomes apparent that the higher 
studies are confined to a few persons Next to literate comes the 
persons ivho have passed only the middle school examination, and 
next to It comes ‘ others'* under which those persons have been 
shown who have passed examination, such as, Prathama, Madhyama, 
Sahttyaratna, Visharad, AlimFaztl, etc The statistics shed very 
gloomy picture so far as higher education and female education are 
concerned, but it must be borne m mind that tliese Statistics Jiad 
been taken at a time when the opportunity for higher education in 
the district was limited and practically tliere was no college for 
females It is presumed that educational standard of the people must 
have increased to a good deal after a lapse of seven Jong years, 
especially at a time when the country had successfully completed the 
First Five Year Plan and is prosecuting the Second Five Year Plan, 
under which much emphasis is given on education 

Spread of Educatiov among Women and Backward Classes 

Women and the backward classes lagged much behind m the 
past so far as education was concerned It was mainly due to the 
prevalence of some social practices ivhich were the chief obstacles 
tor it The purdah system was the mam obstacle on account of 
which girls were not sent to schools The old District Gazetteer^ 
Saran, published in 1930, mentions that besides primary schools 
there were special arrangements for the education of purdahnashtn 
girls, namely, two lady penpatetic teachers, one Hindu and one 
Muhammadan, in Chapra town and three atus, two Hindus and one 
Muhammadan who collected children and gave them primary educa 
tion Later peripatetic schools were start^ in the big villages also 
and the measure proved successful to some extent, especially in 
arousing the consciousness of the masses to realise the importance 
of female education When due to the consciousness of the people 
the gnp of the purdah system loosened they began to send their 
female wards to even boys’ schools and consequently peripatetic 
system vm abolished 

There are at present (1^657) forgrrSf 23! pnenscy sdiocfJs unfe 
14 202 pupils, 6 middle schools with 829 pupils, one State managed 
high school with 540 students in the district Though there is no 
Basic school exclusively for girls yet they are allowed to prosecute 
their studies m the boys’ schools In 1956 57 tliere were 1,228 female 
scholaia m all types of Basic schools 

The opening of the Jai Prakash Mah la Mahavidyalaya at Chapra 
in 1955 IS a landmark m the history of female education of the district 
and removed vanous bottlenecks so far as the higher education of 
the female was concerned This is the second college for women 
in the Tirhut Division, the first being the.Mahanth Darshan Das 
College at Muzaffarpur There were 59 students in the session of 
1956-57 and almost all the staff were females, who hailed mostly 
from the distnct 
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the municipality The figures lor compulsory primary education are 
as folloivs — 

Institutions Scholars 
Boys Boys 

40 2 972 

40 3,142 

39 3,582 

42 3 609 

The figures above are not inspiring They would show that the 
number of such institutions imparting primary education to the boy^ 
of the age-group of 5—10 years has increased by only 2 and the 
scholars have increased by about 700 (The population of boys of 
this age-group within the Chapra Municipality according to 1951 
census is 18 078 Only a very small percentage of the population 
of this age-group u taking advantage of the institutions ) Even 
remembering that many of the children of this age-group (5—10 
years) may also be attending sdbiools of other denomination, it could 
be generally said that no senous efforts have been made to enforce 
oimpulsory primary education and it has remained more or less on 
the papers The economic condition of the people of lower income 
group also stands on the v^ay of their children going to the schools 
Many of the children near about ten years of age are utilised for 
supplementing the family income 

Basic Education 

Basic education ivas introduced in the district in 1949, and Basic 
schools were started at Thawe, Musepur, Rampur, Noomagar and 
Bangra A Basic Training School for training of teachers on the 
basic line and a Po-t basic School were started at Bangra m I94b 
The basic education has achieved a rapid progress within its short 
span of life and is becoming popular in the district The chief 
curriculum of it is the craftsmanship whidi includes agriculture, 
Dood and metal work paper making spinning and rvcaving Co 
education is allowed in almost all the Basic schools of the district 
The progress of the Basic schools is shoivn in the folloiring table — 

Numbotof ivTiiJvbcr of pupils 

lunds of achoola schools - ■ . . Total 

Bo>- 8 Q rls 

2 3 4 5 6 

Baso School 4 814 63 677 

Boat Basic I 64 64 

Bmio School 43 6 4S8 S93 6 8Sl 

Boat Baa c 1 CO 60 

Senior Baa 0 43 6 731 4"0 6 151 


Teats 

1 

1948 49 
1931 52 

1933-54 


Years 


1953 54 
1^54-55 

1955 56 

1956 57 
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Primary Schools 


The old District Gazetteer published in J908 mentions that in 
1906 07 there tvcrc 726 primary schools for boys t\ith an attendance 
of 18,381 bo)s and 214 girls It also records that as compared to 
1896 97 the number of primary schools and tlic boy's studying in them 
has more than doubled The iigurcs ior the primary schools from 
1921 22 onu-ards are as follous ~ 


yean 

dumber nt iiLtliluttODS 

Number of scholars 

Ko)-a 

0>rh 

Toul 

IJoy* 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1921 22 

'83 

40 

833 

22 134 

008 

23 10'* 

\n\ 22 

1 260 

loa 

1375 

51 150 

-•13 

53 363 

toil *2 

1 290 

122 

1 421 

67,245 

5 657 

72 902 

1051 52 

1 34S 

13t 

1 470 

83 178 

8 450 

08 6 0 

10j3 54 

1 300 

13S 

1 537 

S'* 691 

7 820 

00 501 

1054 55 

1 SS4 

149 

1703 

DC 853 

10 673 

1 07 5-6 

lDi>5 SO 

I CJ7 

187 

1 814 

i 10 040 

134".^ 

143 318 

1D.>0 57 

1 058 

231 

t 880 

1 10 7'»0 

14 202 

12»4 9-2 


The comparatiie figures for the years between 1921 22 and 
1931 32 show that the increase in number of both sdiools and scfiolars 
tvas appreciable It is essential to mention here that the great 
depression of 1931 did not affect the progrt-ss of pnmary education, 
rather the increase in both the in«itution$ and pupils was phenome 
nal, as die number of institutions increased in 1931 32 by 543 and 
the scholars by 30 2GI from the preceding decade The succeeding 
decade (1911-42) did not mamiaui the speed as there had been only 
a slight increase of 46 m the number of schools and 19.539 in the 
number of scholais In 1951 52 the increase im not great and the 
year 1953 54 witnessed a little downward trend m the number of 
scholars Fortunately the succeeding years marked a steady and 
gradual increase m both the number of institutions and scholar 
In all respects the pnmary schools of Saran are Similar to those 
of the other distncts of the State of Bihar But m respect of free 
pnmary education it is precursor because free pnmary education was 
introduced in the distnct with effect from the 1st January I9..4 
whereas it has been made free all over the State from the year 1949 
Covpui50Ry Primary Education 


Compulsory primary education has been introduced within the 
limits o£ the Sadar Municipality since 1939 whii* has ^lilted into 
an increase m the number of school^mg children Thn scheme 
has been m force for boys of five lo ten years age-group To secure 
attendance of boys two Attendance Officers have been appointed by 
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There Ind been steady increase m the number of institution* 
and scholars since 1941-42 except m the jcars 195253 and 1953 54 
sshen the statistics of scliolars mart-cd a slight decrease firom the 
preceding year of 1951 52 But this decrease n’as noticed so far as 
the boy Scliolars were concerned, and not ivith the girl scholars who 
had showTi constant maease year by year. 

High Schools 

Regarding high Schools the old District Gazetteer (1930) mentions 
that ‘ There are nine high schools The Zili School at Chapri is 
managed by Goiemment The aided schools are the Saran Academy 
and Bisheshwar Seminary at Chapra, die V M High School at Siwan, 
the V hf High School at Gopalganj and the schools at Amnaur 
and Goreakolhi The unaided scliools arc the Foley Rajput High 
School at Cliapra and the Eden High School maintained by the 
Hadwa Raj Before the institution of the Patna Uniiersity the 
schools at Chapra used to receiie many pupils from the United 
Pronnces who found die Matriculation standard of the Calaitta 
UnnenUy more congenial than that of ABaliabid the mflu'N has, 
howeier, been checked by the somcivhat higher standard imposed by 
Patna 


The progress 
below — 

of Iiigli schools from 

194M2 

onwards is 

gnen 

leur 

bomber of isslUQltoos 

ItTJTnbM of popjs 

Boys 

GiH» 

Total 

Boys 


Total 

1 

s 

S 

4 

5 

0 


1941-43 

30 


30 

7 373 

1 

7 373 

I9al a2 

59 

1 

CO 

18 070 

182 

19 152 

l9o3-53 

C6 

1 

67 

16 177 

191 

16 363 

10*3 54 

70 

1 

71 

18 696 

3*3 

19 049 

19*4 o5 

"0 

1 

71 

21 809 

349 

22 158 

1355 56 

"3 

1 

74 

24 542 

410 

24 952 

10*6 57 

77 

1 

78 

-7 913 

540 

28 4a3 


From the figures above it will be Seen that the number of 
scholars and institutions both have steadily been increasing except 
m the )ear 1952 53 m which though the institutions had increased 
the number of scholars decreased by 2,784 from the preceding year 
1951-52 The slump during this period is ivitnessed in the Scholars 
ot almost all kinds of institutions The Chapra Girls School was 
provincialised on the lOth March 1949 

So far as the total figures of the students are concerned it is 
seen that the increase dunng the period 1952 53 to 1956 57 ivas 
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Years. 

Kinds of Schools. 

Kuraber of 
schools. 

Number of pupils. 

Bo>S. Girls. 

Total. 


2 

3 


5 

6 

l9St 53 

. . Tost Dasia 

.. 1 

08 

2 

93 


Senior Buio 

.. 42 

8.440 

423 

C.S74 


Junior Dado 

.. 65 

3,310 

249 

3,5CS 

1953.58 

. . Tost Duic 

.. 1 

153 

2 

180 


Senior Basic 

.. 42 

7.133 

501 

7,639 


Junior Bane 

.. 00 

6,314 

397 

5.711 

1030 57 

. . Post Basic 

1 

ISI 

2 

1S3 


Senior Basie 

.. 42 

7,526 

503 

8.029 


Junior Ba^io 

.. 155 

ThIOO 

714 

8,004 


Apart from general Basic sdiools there arc tliree Basic Training 
Sdiools-^ne Senior and two Junior in ilie district and they are in- 
cluded in the professional sdiools. From the statistics it is crident* 
that the Basic sdiools in course of eight jears Iiaie made exemplary 
progress, as the number of institutions has increased from 4 to IDS 
^here had been rapid increase in the number of institutions every 
year, but the number of sdiolais has not kept pace ivuh tlie number 
of institutions proportionately. There is no doubt that tliere had 
been phenomenal increase in the number of scholars, eg., from 877 
to 1G,21(5 but the aierage number of students in each school fell from 
219 in 1948-49 to 80 in 1956-57. 

. MmoLE Schools. 

Regarding middle schools the old District Gazetteer published 
in 1930 mentions that tliere were 16 Middle English sdiools with 
2,120 pupils and 28 Middle Vernacular schools with 4,671 pupils 
in 1928-29. 


The progress of middle schools from 1941-42 onrv-ards is given 
in the following table 


Ye«. 


Number ofiustitutioDs 

Number of pupils 

Boj-s 

Girb 

Total 

Bor. 

Ouls. 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 


C 

7 

1941-42 


103 

3 

106 

20.S05 

173 

10,978 

1951-52 


117 

4 

121 

20,396 

240 

20,636 

1952 53 


125 

5 

130 

18,191 

250 

18,441 

1933 54 


136 

4 

140 

I9,X96 

49S 

20,294 



137 

4 

141 

20,675 

571 

21,246 

1935-56 


145 

5 

150 

22,790 

6S2 

23,472 

1956-57 


160 

6 

166 

24,779 

S29 

23,608 
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There had been steady increase in the number o£ institutions 
and scholars since 1941-42 except m the years 1952-53 and 1953 54 
■when the statistics of scholars marked a slight decrease from the 
preceding year of 1951 52 But tins decrease uns noticed so far as 
the boy scholars were concerned and not with the girl scholars who 
had shoim constant increase year by year 
High Schools 

Regarding high schools the old District Gazetteer (1930) mentions 
that “Tliere are nine high schools The Zih School at Chapra is 
managed by Goiernraent The aided schools are the Satan Academy 
and Bishesh'W’ar Seminary at Chapra, the V M High School at Siwan, 
the V M High School at Go^lganj and the schools at Amnaitr 
and Goreakothi The unaided schools arc the Foley Rajput High 
School at Chapra and the Eden High School maintained by tiie 
Hathwa Raj Before the institution of the Patna Unitersity the 
schools at Chapra used to receive many pupils from the United 
Provinces who found tlie Matnculation standard of the Calcutta 
University more congenial titan that of Allahabad, the influx has, 
however, been checked by the somewhat higher standard imposed by 
Patna 


The 
below — 

progress of high 

schools 

from 

1941-42 

onwards is 

given 

^ N amber of msltluUons 

Number of pupils 


Boys 

Girb 

Totol 

Boys 

btrls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 


5 

c 


Idll 42 

30 


30 

7 372 

1 

7 373 

Idol S2 

59 

1 

60 

16 070 

182 

19 152 

19o2 53 

66 

1 

67 

16 177 

191 

16 368 

54 

'0 

1 

71 

18 606 

3!>a 

19 049 

I9o4 55 

70 

1 

71 

21 809 

349 

22 158 

19o5 o6 

73 

1 

74 

"4 542 

410 

24 952 

19o6 57 

77 

1 

78 

’>7 913 

540 

28 45S 


From the figures above it vviU be Seen that the number of 
scholars and institutions both have steadily been increasing except 
in the year 1952 53 ir which though the institutions had increased 
the number of scholars decreased by 2,784 from the pireceding year 
1951-52 The slump during this penod is witnessed m the scholars 
oE almost all lands of insututions The Chapra Girls School was 
provincialised on the JOth Warch 1949 

as the total figures of the students are concerned it is 
seen that the increase during the penod 1952 53 to 1956 57 was 
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pronounced as m course of four >cits tlie number of scholars shot up 
by 75 per cent Moreover, it is interesting to note that propof 
tionatfcly the number of scholars per schfX)! had also increased In 
194M2 the number of scholan per School vs-as about 246 as acamst 
3G4 in 1956 57 ^ 

The Zila School, Chapra is the oldest high school in the district 
and was started in 1854 The school has the honour of claimin'^ 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, the fint President of the Indian Republic as is 
product In his aulo-biography the President has devoted pages to 
the influence of the School and its Headmaster, Khirod Chandra Roy 
Chowdhury on him 

COLLECtATE EDUCATION 

There are six colleges m the district 

Rajendra College, Chafyra —The college was started as an 
intermwiate college m August 1938 and was raised to the Degre" 
standard in Arts in 1939 and was afliliatcd to the old Patna Univeisitj 
In 1940 It was affiliated up to the intcnnediate standard in Commerce 
and in 1942, the affiliation raised to the Degree standard The 
college started leaching in Science up to the intermediate standard 
from 1944 and in 1949 it was afliltatra up to the Bachelor standard 
Thus at present it imparts education up to the Degree standard in 
the faculties of Arts Commerce and Science Non the college has 
started Honours in Hindi and Economics m Arts and Chemistry in 
Science With the vivisection of die old Patna Universit) in 1952 
the colIege%tands affiliated to the Bihar University 


In die session of 1938-39 when the college was started there were 
only 97 students on roll There were 526 pupils in 1941-42 as against 
1,500 in 1952 53 At present (1956 57) there are 2 244 students on 
roll 


The college is situated m Banwannagar and is housed m a 
massive building constructed by Shah Bamvan Lai in 1869* It is 
generally knovm as the Sarai building for it was previously used by 
the pilgnms ol Hanhar XshelTo dunaig Semepor ian There is a 
massive tower m the cast with a large clock and bears the jear 1870 
There is a park in front of it and further east is a big tank w^th pitcca 
ghats all round The tank vvas also conjtructed by the late Banvran 
Shah and had cost Rs 90 000 at that time The sarai compourd 
IS under the trusteeship of the Chapra Municipality and the college 
has taken on longterm lease almost on the permanent basis It has 
an area of 20 btghas 12 kathas and 11 dhurs and is surrounded on 


*lt IS interesting to observe itol monjEcence o£ late Shah Banwan Lai and 
his two wives was appreaaled by the British Goiemment by the award of titles. 
Banwan Lai was given the title of Rai BahadoP and used to be addressed as Shah 
Banwan LaL It was atnonnat at Ibal time to confer titles to womeiL But in 
appreciation of the magnanimous liberalities of the waves of Shah Baoran Lai the 
Governor General conferred the tide of '‘Jmradoon nmo—Salooda Khandan the 
nKaning of which is “the roost hberal of the females and most pra sed of her family 
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all sides bj a compound which w'as constructed svith the efforts 
df Its students and tcadicrs 

The college has a good library and rented hostels which arc 
not sufficient for the accommodation of the students The National 
Cadet Corps of the college came into being from 1949 The total 
number of cadets so far enrolled and inined has been 1,200 It is 
an independent organisation and 154 cadets receive training ever) 
^ear There arc fivT officers in the unit 

D A V College, Siuon -The college IS situated at Siw an It 

was started in July, 1941, and W’as affiliated up to the intemicdiate 
siandanl in Arts and Commerce to the old Patna University The 
college slartctl teaching m the Bachelor of Arts from the session 
1950 51 It now stands affiliated to the Bihar University During 
the session 1911-42 it had only 27 suidcnu as against 298 m the 
session 1953 54 The total strength of students during the session 
1956 57 was 670 The college also started an agricultural farm from 
the session 1952 53 for training of students 

The college is housed in us own building It has also acquired 
an area of 10 acres and 7 decimals land for its proper development 
The college has a good library 

Jflgdom College, Chajna —The college ai*as started in the session 
1954 55 and commenced teaching both in Am and Science up to 
the mlermcdiatc standard It stands affiliated to the Bihar Univcnuy 
up to the intermediate standard in Arts and Science from 1955 and 
Bachelor standard m Arts from 1956 Thus at present the college 
IS imparting education up to the Degree standard in Arts and 
intermediate standard in Science The strengtii of students dunng 
the session 1934 55 was 43 as against 303 m 1956 57 The college 
has a library containing about 3 000 books The college hostel has 
an accommodation of GO students The National Cadet Corps of 
the college came into being from 1956 and trains 102 cadets everv 
y^ar 

Joi Prakash Mohila Mahavtdyalaya, ChaJ/ra —The college is the 
second academy in the Tirhut Division for the higher education of 
girls It was started from the session 1955 56 m Arts up to the 
intermediate standard and stands affiliated up to the intermediate 
standard of the Bihar University Irom the session 1956 57 
It also started teaching in the Bachelor of Arts The Strength 
of scholars was 25 in 1955 56 as against 50 in 1956-57 The Sadar 
Municipality has leased out an extensive plot of land with two blocks 
of building on the basis of nominal rent The college has received 
a sum of Rs 15 000 for recurring expenditure the State 

Gosemment in 1956 and G D Birla also donated a sum of Rs 5 000 
m the same year 

Two colleges were simultaneously started in 1956 in the Gopal 
ganj subdivision— one at the subdtvisional headquarters at Gopalgant 
and the other at Hathwa 
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Gopalgati} College, Gopalganj -‘The Gopalganj College ivas 
started in the session 1950 57 both in \rts and Science up to tlie 
Intermediate standard Apart from the compulsory subjects it 
tenches Principal Hindi, 1-ogic, Cnics, Urdu, Sanskrit and Mathema 
tics in tlie Arts subjects and Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics m 
the Science subjects The college has also started teaching in the 
Bachelor of Arts from the session 1958 59 The college is housed 
in the building of V M High School, Gopalganj and it has also a 
rented private building for hostel 

Gopesinvar College, Hathua -The college ivas started in Jul),. 
I9 jO, both in Arts and Science up to the Intermediate standard It 
is fortunate to ha\e the munificence of the present Hatlnva Raja 
It stands affiliated to die Bihar University from 1957 The strength 
of students in 1956 57 ivas 73 as against 124 in 1957 58 

Oriental Schools and Colleges 

Teachings in the oriental institutions are bTsed on the age-old 
indigenous pattern and basic Sansknt, Urdu. Arabic and Penian are 
taught in such schools In 1956 57 there iiere three madarsas ivith 
243 boy scliolars and 12 girl scholars and 37 Sansknt tols ivith 1,076 
boy scholars and 01 girl schohn m the district There uere also 
205 maktobs and 44 Sanskrit pnmary sdiools but to all intents and 
purposes they arc noiv included m the pnmary schools 

It IS notetvorthy to mention here that the enlightened men of the 
district realised the importance of higher studies of Sansknt educa 
tion even at a time when there was no college in the distnct for 
the prosecution of higher studies As such a Sansknt College knoim 
as Bharteshuan Manvan College ivas established in Chapra m 1920 
and for its proper maintenance a trust property iras attached to it 
under the supervision of a managing committee It teaches ayurveda, 
sahUya, veda, vyakaran and jyoUsh up lo the Acharyya standard 
In 1954 the institution uas converted into the Goiemment Bhartesh 
vtan. Marwaii. Hugh. School iviih its enure assets and liabilities 
Since then the teachings in the Pralhama and Madhyama ivere 
upgraded and reoriented with the inclusion of all the modem subjects 
The teachings of Sastn and Acharyya course and even of Ayurveda 
from Madhyama axe imparted m the same building during the 
morning hours The supervision of tlie college is still under a 
managing committee while the Government took die enure res 
ponsibihty for the maintenance of the high school The college is 
getunt^ an annual grant from the Government There ivere 
25 students on rolls in the college m 1956 57 while in the high school 
250 as against 50 m 1953 54 

Professional and Technical Schooi-s 

The indusmal scliool or Mahila Shilpa Vidyalaya and the 
commeraal school for typing and shorthand are located at Chapra 
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Resides these schools, industrial sections have been started in the D. A. 
V. Middle Sdiool, Siwan. Sahuli Middle School and MasraUi Middle 
School; the first two give training in carpentry and the latter in 
weaving. Before tiie introduction of basic education there were si'c 
elementary Guru Training Schools at Siwan, Gopalganj, Ferusa, 
Balua, Sisivan and Kalyanpur. The Gum Training &hools o£ Feiusa 
and l^lyanpur ivere abolished earlier while with the introduction 
of Basic education the schools of Balua and Sisivan were closed. The 
remaining two at Siwan and Gopalganj -were converted into the 
Junior Basic Training Schools. There is also a Senior Basic Training 
School at Bangra. 

There is an agricultural school attached ivith the Central Farm 
at Sapaya ivhidi gives training in agriculture. After tlie completion 
of training for one year 50 per cent o£ the successful candidates are 
sent to the Extension Training Centres either at Muzaffarpur or 
Patna and after six months’ further training they are appointed as 
the Village Level Worker in the National Extension Sert'ice Block. 
At Marhotvrah there is a polytechnique school which was Started in 
1955-5ii. The progress of the professional and technical schools is 
given in the following table 



Number of Scholars 

Besio Training 
school. 



Years 

Industrial 

Commercial. 

(Both Senior 
And Junior). 

Agriculture Folytechnique 


Boys. Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Gills 

Boys Quls 

Boys Girls 

1 

2 3 

4 3 

C 7 

8 9 

10 11 

1952 63 . 

. . 140 

20 

133 19 



1353 54 

J67 

25 

144 8 



1054 65 

ICO 

126 

206 



1033 36 . 

. . 179 

394 

300 2 

110 

56 

1036 37 

176 

389 

276 9 

64 

109 


Social Education. 

Social Education Scheme was started in the district, after the 
formation of the first Congress Ministry in 1937. In 1938, Mass 
^teraCT Campaign ivas launched and a Mass Literacy Board ivas 
fornied under the Chairmanship of Dr. Syed Mahmud, the then 
-Minister of Education and Development, Bihar. The scheme for 
social education provides not only vocational training but also 
provides tor instruction in a variety of useful subjects and activities. 
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Unfortunately tliere had been a great set back in the scheme after the 
Tcsignation of the Congress Ministry in 1939. After independence, 
the sclieme t\-as again put into operation m the district. For due 
progress in Social £duc.ation Scheme, the Go\emment hate started 
a large number of Social Education Centres and each centre is git en 
an aid of Rs 21 per mensem. In Social Education Centres both 
adult males and females get education. Each Centre has a daily 
literacy class Frequently social and cultural gatherings take place 
on different occasions. Religious songs, readings from religious 
books, nettspapers and magazines, practical demonstration on agricul- 
tural actitities, tillage t'clfare work form part of the work of a 
Social Education Centre. Most of these Centres are housed in school 
buildings or in the office of Gram Panchajats or CcK)peTatite 
Societies. 


The progress of Social Education Centres of both males and 
females from 1952-53 to 1956 57 is giten below:— 


Years, 


loetitutioai 

Scholars 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1033 S3 


101 

2 

2,217 

41 

10S3 5I 


133 

5 

2.301 

80 

1954 33 


149 

2 

5.888 

3»6 

1035 56 


310 

0 

7,564 

607 

1056 57 


483 

56 

13,897 

770 


There has been progressive mcrease m both the number of 
institutions and scholars, both m males and females e.Kcept in 1954-55 
when female institutions decreased from 5 to 2. 


Cultural a.vd LrrERAKV Societies 

At one time Urdu and Persian nere studied by the educated 
and intelligentsia of the district It is understood that there were 
■quite a few seats of Muslim culture and libraries Now the Hindus 
study Hindi more. The district has produced several literary men of 
repute including Dr Rajendra Prasad, the first President of India 
His brother Shn Mahendra Prasad started a dramatic club and toolw 
CTeat interest in spreadmg cultural acuvities Some of the leading 
landlords had sponsored libraries and literary soaeties Late 
Mahamahopadhay Pandit Ramaivatar Sharma iras an educationist and 
an oriental scholar. There had been other Hmdi wnter poets 
There have been contributions to Urdu poetry by some of the Urdu 
ivriters of this district. 
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, There are five periodicals in 1948 in Hindi all published from 
Chapra. Their circulation is limited and confined within the district. 

Z.i6ranVr.— There are altogether 311 libraries in the district out 
of which 288 have been sanaioned in 1957*58 for grant-in-aid. 
Considering the vast population of the district, the number of library 
seems to be quite inadequate. The District Central Library which was 
formerly kno^vn as Shxeenandan Library deserves more than a passing 
reference. This library was established in 1935 and rvas converted 
into District Central Library in 1952-53. The library receives 
a recurring grant of a sum of Rs. 3,000 annually from the Govern- 
ment and Rs. 150 from the Sadar Municipality. The average number 
of readers in 1956-57 was 21. The total number of books in this 
library is 2,538 out of tvhich 1,967 are in Hindi and 571 in English. 
It cannot be said that the Library movement has been a success so far. 
The average number of daily readers in the Central District Library 
being 21, it can safely be said that the educated men of Chapra and 
particularly the young men have yet to realise the importance of 
libraries. The village libraries are, however, more popular. The 
libraries do not organise cultural meets or lecture-discussions. It is 
very unfortunate that the libraries in this district as also in most other 
districts should only be .existing and are not yet centres of culture, 
inspirations and contributions. But a start has been made. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

SuR\E\ 01 Public Health and Medical Facilities in 
Earl\ Times 

A proper survey of public hcilth and medical ficihties in early 
times IS not possible because of paucity of source materials It could, 
hoivcvcr, be guessed tint the distna lived entirely m the nllages 
and the incidence of diseases probibl) ivas not as high as at present 
because the living conditions uere easier and there svas not much 
strain on one’s nerves Good food-stuff uas available in plenty and 
at a cheap cost But it could also be presumed that many of the 
deaths svere due to imperfect dngnosis of the diseases and tvant of 
proper medicines The village Vmdyas and Halims wxvc goo<I but 
up to a certain point Regarding sutgical operations they had their 
diffiailties There lias been no very well repined Vaidya or Hakim 
in this district as far as local cnqinncs vsent Tlie second line of 
doctors was supplied by the Jarhas, Hajnms and families that kept 
traditional medicines The Jarhas were a class of people mostly 
Mohammedans who had ointments that were, taken to be the wonder 
ful specifics for boils, gangrenes and other diseases Some of the 
Jarha families are still to be seen in the lovsms and m the villages 
The formula of the specifics they use are guarded secret but they 
are made of easily available herbs Some of the village barbers were 
quite good m the surgical skill as many people still think They, 
however, did not use any antiseptic and their present clientele come 
mostly from the villages Some families distributed particular specific 
for diseases like asthma, gout, etc, and the formula of these specifics 
were also close secret The village Chamains were the traditional 
midwives and their services were invariably taken at the time of 
•confinement m every well to-do family There is also a certain 
amount of belief in Jharphunk (exorasm) in cases of iiystena 
snake bite, etc The forte of the Ojhas seems to consist in their 
persistent efforts to keep the affected person m a tension The 0]has 
would bum chillies and make the patient breathe that smoke gue 
him Slaps or flog the patient witli a cane and probably the idea is 
not to let him sleep Fortunately most of the snakes are non 
poisonous 

In the early days of British administration we find that an 
attempt was made to introduce the allopathic system of medicine 
and modem surgery as it tlien existed m the urban areas Hospitals 
and dispensanes were opened in the urban areas first and then these 
institutions were spread in the interior With the introduction of 
Local Self Government maintenance of public health became a major 
duty of the Distnct Board and a number of dispensaries came to be 
opened m the interior of the distnct For a long time the District 
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Wagistrate continued to be at the head of the medical administration 
■of'^e district altJiough there i\'as the Civil Surgeon for looking after 
the technical side There was a lot of antipathy on the part of the 
people to take to the modem system of allopathic treatment and it 
w'as difficult to push in an injection or to make an operation decades 
before But now the craze is to get an injection for a quicker cure 
The British administrators also ^ve a certain amount of encourage 
ment to the other systems of medical treatments, namely, Kaviraji, 
Unani and Homeopathic Epidemics were fewer in the past but 
unfortunately the incidence of casualty if a virulent epidemic broke 
out was se\ere owing to the fact it look a longer time to reach the 
medicines to the countryside Epidemics of plague were, however, 
rather frequent till a few decades back 

Vital Statistics 

The accuracy of the vital statistics depends on the village 
Chaukidar ivhose duty is to report the births and deaths to the local 
police stations and monthly returns are submitted from the thanas 
to the Gwd Surgeon of the district The diagnosis of the cause of 
the death by the Chaukidar naturally cannot be relied on if there 
IS any doubt, it is generally attributed to fever When the Chaukidai 
IS himself attacked by any disease of senous nature the reporting 
probably stops altogether for an indefinite time It is expected that 
with tile spread of Gram Panchayais in the distnct this inaccuracy 
•will disap^ar A second source of the vital statisucs is the census 
records Census is taken once in ten years There are also occasional 
health surveys in particular areas or a survey of a particular disease 
condition The reports of such health suneys also give some data 
for the vital statistics But there have not been any such surveys 

The population of the distnct had increased Steadily from the 
first census in 1872 till 1891 and then decreased for twenty years 
From 1911 to 1921 there was a small increase due chiefly to the fact 
that outbreaks of plague were losing their virulence 

Since 1912 the birthrate has ahvays exceeded the death rate 
except in three years namely, in 1918 when the death rate was 
nearly double the normal owing to the influenza epidemic, in 1919 
when the diminished vitality of the preceding year ivas Shoim in 
the abnormally low birthrate and in 1921 when the difference was 
slight and W’as due mainly to an unusually high death rale from fe\er 
after the flood of that year Since 1912 the highest death rate was 
62 2 per mille in 1918 and the lot%cst 20 7 m 1923 The highest 
birth rate was 47 6 m 1912 and the lowest SB 3 m 1919 The averages 
for the period are 32 deaths and 39 3 births per mille 

The population has steadily increased from 23,40 222 m 1921 
to 2 48 673 m 1931, 28 60 537 in 1941 and to 31,55,144 m 1951 From 
1928 to 1931 the birth rate per mille of the population has tlirough 
out exceeded the death rate per miUe The highest birthrate was 
recorded in 1932 and 1936, mz , 38 05 and 38 45 per mille, respectively 
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The loucst birthrate was 2033 per millc in 1918 The highest 
death rate occurred m 1931 at 31 25 per millc uhilethe lowest deaui- 
rate ss’as 12 23 per millc in 1950 and 13 26 per millc in 1951. The 
aserage birthrate per mille from 1930 to 1951 was 32 99 and the 
av’cragc dcatli rate per mille for the same period svas 21 23 per mille 
The statistics of the Mtal statistics from 1911 onsvard are given 
below — 


^cnr. 

Uirthfi IRcguterrd) 

Deaths (Rrgtitrred) 

Pcnoiui 

iMfn 

F^maltK 

Pirsons 

Males 

leoales 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 

01 308 

48.740 

4' 563 

03 170 

28 632 

21 514 

1013 

. . 8i,7S0 

41 075 

40 811 

44 065 

21 304 

20 001 

1013 

69 411 

36 814 

32 607 

42 750 

23 109 

10 5S1 

1011 

63 125 

33 425 

30 000 

00 770 

33 03! 

27,1 39 

1015 

67 816 

35 442 

32.373 

64 502 

35 839 

28 723 

JOlO 

70 470 

37 286 

33 184 

5C 46S 

30 333 

20 133 

1047 

51 073 

28 6"4 

25 399 

52 SCI 

27 030 

25 531 

1018 

47.073 

21 833 

22 250 

33.137 

20 020 

17511 

1010 

52 030 

26 412 

25618 

30 318 

15 518 

14 800 

1050 

40 050 

20 138 

23 813 

20 157 

15,818 

13 300 

lost 


^ot available 



1052 

66 702 

Not arailablo 

40315 

2<ot available 

1053 

70 459 

Ditto 

39 667 

Ditto 


1054 

74 545 

Ditto 

37 003 

Ditto 

1055 

77,122 

Ditto 

35 107 

Ditto 

1056 

77 839 

Ditto 

33 213 

Ditto 



In 1941—1950 decade specially for seven years, public health 
m Saran appears to have been worse than at any time during the 
preceding ten or fifteen years Cholera broke out in epidemic form 
m 1943, 1944 and 1945 and the average annual mortality from cholera 
during 1941—1945 was 3,153 as compared with only 590 m the 
previous decade In 1944-45 fever abo took a great toll of lives 
Cholera occurred again in 1947 and 1948 and there was also increase 
m the madence of plague which took an epidemic form m 1946 
and 1947 The incidence of fever increased in 1952 and 1953 when 
mortality due to it came to 28,495 and 27,972, respectively But 
in spite of the epidemics, the birthrate throughout exceeded the 
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death rate The average birthrate in the last quinquennium tvas 
P24 and the death rate 11 75 per millc 
Diseases 
Fever 

The highest mortality as mentioned m the last District Gazetteer 
(1930) IS even now caused by feter But this is more due to the 
Ignorance of the village ChauUdars who are able to diagnose only well 
Xnoivn diseases like cholera and small pox and many other diseases are 
indiscnmmately classed under the general head of fever Malarial 
fevers are not tery common cases do occur chiefly after the rams 
but It IS not possible to say what pro|iortion of the deaths could be 
attributed to other types of fever or due to malaria Breeding- 
places for malaria carrying anopheles mosquitoes are unfortunately 
common but many of them are temporary and dry up during the 
cold and hot weather August and November are the months which 
sec the greatest number of deaths from fever The majonty of cases 
which come under medical observation are of benign tertian character 
which yield readily to quinine and us various preparations The 
incidence of black feter or kalaazar is also not very great m this 
district Cases of malana and kala azar are more found in the 
Gopalganj subdivision than the other pans of the district and are 
due to the proximity of Charaparan where the incidence of these 
diseases is much lugher The number of deaths attributed to feter 
m 1918 the year of the influenza epidemic was 68 676 or 29 9 per 
mille of the population the death rate was also abnormally high in 
1921 after the floods the number of deaths being 42 217 and the 
rate 18 per miUe In 1923 the number of deaths from fe\er was 
23 603 The highest mortality due to fever next to 1918 ivas recorded 
m 1931 the number being 42 480 or 17 09 of the total population 
The mortality due to fever recorded a decline from 1949 onw-ard 
the death rate being 7 5 per miUe The average death rate betiveen 
the year 1940 to 1949 was 98 per niille The mortality due to feier 
of the recent years is given m the following statistics — 


Year 

Deaths 

1952 

28 495 

1953 

27 972 

1954 

26 410 

1955 

24 834 


Prom the above statistics tt ts apparent that fever is taking a great 
toll of hie ever) )'car though the mortality had showTi a downward 
tendency every year The mortality due to fever was 8 9 per m/IIe 
in 1952 as against 7 6 per mille m 1955 and the average death rate 
between 1952 to 1955 was $4 pet rniWc 


28 Rev 
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Cholera 

The epidemic of cholera was common m the past and is still 
not completely stamped out Stray cases of cholera is reported every 
year The cases usually occur after April and a flare up is noticed 
near about October comading with the mela season of the district 
Sometimes the diseases are imponed from the neighbouring distnets 
and the interstate districts during the time of Sonepur fair when 
a large number of pilgrims from different parts of India and Asia 
visit the fair Sonepur fair used to be an important source of 
infection but recently the epidemic has lest its virulence due to the 
improved sanitation and cleanliness, construction of bore hole latnnes 
m the mela area The total number of deaths in this distnct due 
to cholera was on average 1,059 91 from 1930 to 1940 The highest 
mortality from cholera is recorded in 1930 and 1931, the total deaths 
being 5,277 and 2 017, respectively The diseases broke out in 
virulent form m 1944 and 1945 when n took the toll of 5.879 and 
5 553 lives respectively, in the distnct. The incidence of cholera had 
fallen steadily since then and in 1951 as the figure recorded being 
222 The average death rate from 1946 to 1950 was 3 3 per imlle 
In 1952 tlie disease broke out in epidemic form and took 488 valuable 
souls m the district The Iov%est figure is recorded m 1955 as only 
7 deatlis occurred due to cholera In 1953 the figure of death was 
recorded 50 as against 153 in 1954 The death figure again shot up 
m 1955 when 259 lives were lost due to cholera 

The preventive measures are undertaken by the Distnct Health 
Officer with the help of Assistant Health Officer Health Inspectors 
and Sanitary Inspector m tlie shape of disinfection of wells and 
intensive anti-dioleia inoculation But in spite of the sanitary 
measures undertaken by the Public Health Department the disease 
IS not likely to be stamped out till many insanitary domestic habits of 
the people are radically changed 

Small pox 

Cases of smallpox make their appearance every year but the 
Mrulewce has not been as high as m cholera and fever except in 
exceptional years Between the penod 1030 to 1940 the total number 
of deaths due to small pox was on as-erage 1 013 ivhereas it was 904 6 
between the period 1941 to 1951 The years of high mortality were 
1932 1933 1936 1940 1950 and 1951 The highest mortality of 
3 856 was recorded m 1933 The next epidemic to assume the 
devastating magnitude was in 1951 when the mortality went up to 

3 122 The average death race between the year 1946 to 1950 was 18 

per mille as against 62 per mille for the penod 1930 to 1934 The 
disease again broke out in epidemic form m 1952 when 308 lues 
perished due to smallpox The average death rate between 1955 
to 1955 vm 36 

Vaccination forms the only strongest measure against small pox- 
The people are now getung convinced of the efficiency of vacanation 
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Pnmary inoculation is compulsory m the municipal areas and the 
Epidemic Disease Act is now enforced with greater rigidity The 
mass vaccination and re vaccination is given during the epidemics 

Plague 

Bubonic plague first appeared in the district, m a Milage in tlie 
south-east comer, in January, 1899 Oning to the prompt measures 
talven, the outbreak tsas confined to this one village and ivas stamped 
out 'by the end of March, but m September it reappeared m a, 
neighbouring Milage and gradually spread weslNsards towards Ghapra 
uhicli became infected m March, 1900 It nas epidemic m the 
district during th? census of 1901 and m the succeeding next ten 
^ears it accounted for no less than 1,66 000 deaths In 1914 there 
were 20,000 deaths, there had been no very serious outbreak since 
1918 when the deaths numbered 10,227 or 4 4 per miUe of the 
population the highest figure since then being 3 658 m 1922 
Between 1930 and 1940 the incidence of plague had decreased, the 
louert being 370 and the highest being 1,447 The mortality reached 
Its highest peak in 1946 and 1947 when the recorded deaths for the 
district were 6 639 and 12 073 The worst suffered centres were 
Kateya, Mirganj and Ehorey m the Gopalganj subdivision Basantpur, 
Snvan, Maharajganj Guthni, Mainva in the Siwan subdivision and 
Baniapur m the Sadar subdivision A temporary 100 bedded hospital 
was started at Sep&ya in 1947 to accord relief to the large number 
of patients A cyno squad was posted m the district for combating 
the disease in 1 943 

The epidemic of plague, owing to sustained effort of the Public 
Health Department and the consciousness of the people to resort to 
inoculation has practicall) been eradicated from the district A few 
stray cases had been recorded in 1952 and in 1954 which took the 
toll of 17 and 4 hies, respectively, in the district 

Other Diseases 

Apart from the principal diseases mentioned above there are 
diseases which also ocair in the distnct and take a heavy toll of 
lives every year The incidence of the treated diseases as recorded 
in the hospitals and dispensaries is given below — 


\flmo of 

1949 

1940 

JOjO 
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J0J3 

I0o4 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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15 01- 

14 419 
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1* US 

11 060 

10 088 

10 989 

10 9*J 

M*1 >rii> 

40 114 

33 433 

33 864 

28 “87 
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29 350 

*3 390 

20 20" 

14 861 

lUnria 

1 4 9 

1 e-z 

*453 

2,763 

1 83* 

*012 

2 123 

* 48j 

2 9*1 

lIcKjltvorm 

S 013 

7 308 

8 252 

8 897 

6 IOj 

5 982 

"8S3 

7A15 

7 118 

leprosy 

1 659 


2,212 

20,*6 

2 Il2 

2 5o3 

2 32* 

1 833 

1942 

rViterculo* a 
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8,850 

2 453 

3 598 

2 5'9 

2 637 

Co tw 

8 15(5 

7 951 

7 352 

5 022 

5122 

4 539 

50)1 
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Goitre -Goxtic is more pre\alent m the Gopilganj subdivision 
The number of goitre recorded in 1935 vsas 18 646 and m 1942 it 
fell down to 10,627 and from 1948 it had showed dowTiward tendenc) 

Tuberculosis —'The poor economic condition, hard manual 
labour in the struggle for existence, greater mental and plipical 
strain ovvmg to malnutrition are mainly responsible for the spread 
of the tuberculosis in the district The figures of tuberculosis shown 
in the table are fluctuating and had appreciably been controlled 

Filana ~-The number of filarial cases 'eeras to have apparently 
increased but this may be also due to the greater consciousness of 
die medical staff for holding filana responsible for cases of scrotal 
tumour, hydrocele and unexplamed painful sw elling and lymphangitis 

Leprosy -li the report of the censuses of 1921 and 1931 are 
any indication the incidence of leprosy is not big m the Saran distnct 
At the census of 1921 only 497 lepen were recorded in Saran mostly 
m the towns The census of 1931 recorded 421 out of which 370 
were males and 51 females The infirmity figures have not been 
enumerated in the censuses of 1941 and 1951 But from the above 
mentioned figures of the out-door patients n is apparent that the 
incidence of leprosy is greater than mentioned m the censuses of 
1921 and 1941 Neither the census figures nor the figures of hospital 
and dispcnsanes lead us near the truth as it is difficult to diagnose 
the disease in its early stages and there is a strong pendency to conceal 
admitted cases This bare tnitli is admitted by Census Supenn 
tendent Mr Lacey, who has mentioned in the Census of India 
1931 (Vol VII Part I Report), published in 1933, that The actual 
number of persons returned as lepers in Bihar and Onssa at the 
present census vv^as 22,794 whicli is equivalent to 54 persons in every 
1 00 000 In 1921 the number was 12,269 or 32 m every I 00 000 
It so happens that in the former occasion the proportion of lepers 
m this province was exactly the same as in the whole of India and 
Sir Leonard Rogers expressed the opinion at about that time that 
in actual fact there were at least five times as many lepers in India 
as were shown m tlie census returns while Dr E Muir v\ent Still 
further and proposed to multiply the census figures by ten The 
views of these eminent authonties on leprosy have since received 
striking confirmation from a number of surveys earned out in 
different parts of the country by doctors v\ho had received special 
training in the diagnosis of the disease He further mentions that 
“Among individual distncts Saran is the only one to show a decline 
and the fact that the returns of deaf mutism and blindness from this 
distnct are also much lower than before while the increase in tlie 
case of insanity is very slight, leads one to suspect that the record 
of infirmities in Saran on the present occasion w’as not particularly 
successful' It has however, to be mentioned that there has not 
been a proper scientific sun ey cither on leprosy or a study of insanity 
ailments of thyroid, idiocy or moron condition 
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Prom stray local enquiries it appears that the incidence of 
leprosy is greater in Jamo, Gopalganj and the Sadar suhdisisions than 
other parts o£ tlie district There is no leper home or clinic in tins 
district and the cases are treated in out-doors of the hospitals and 
dispensaries A leper subsidiary centre has been opened in Sinan 
under the charge of a trained Medical Officer nhere leprosy patients 
are treated as out-door patients A voluntary social institution 
l^norni as the Kusth Sevasram, Mainva (Bnndaivan) has been started 
m 1953 This institution has received donations from the State 
Government 

Eye diseases -An average of 1,896 cases attend the dispensaries 
for the treatment of trachoma ivhich is responsible for loss of eye- 
sight in a large number of cases The old Diitrict Gazetteer, Saran, 
published in 1930, mentions that the blindness is more prevalent in 
Saran than any other distncts of North Bihar except Charaparan 
The figures according to the census of 1921 v\ere 96 males per 
1,00 000 and 91 females per 1,00,000 as against 82 males per 1,00,000 
and 80 females per 1,00,000 in 1931 The blindness figure is not 
mentioned in the census of 1951 From the records available in the 
hospitals and dispensaries it appears that the number of cases seeking 
advice m hospitals and dispensants for treatment of cataract range 
from 887 to 1,989 in a ^ear Over 2,000 cases were operated m the 
various hospitals of the district from 1943 to 1951 Recently private 
Blind Relief Camps had been organised during the winter season in 
the various parts of the district and also at Patna for cataract 
operations The figures for eye-diseases treated m the hospitals and 
the dispensancs of the distnct were as follows — 

17,821 for 1952, 20,903 for 1953, 21,232 for 1954, 26,312 for 
1955 and 21,039 for 1956 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

Organisation —The Civil Surgeon is tlie administrative head of 
the Distnct Medical Department and in his uork he is assisted by 
several Assistant Civil Surgeons He is m over all charge of the work 
and administration of the State managed hospitals and dispensaries 
He also supervises the hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the 
District Board, Municipalmes and oUiers The Civil Surgeon along 
with the District Medical Officer is responsible for the public health 
activities of the district During the time of the epidemics he is 
responsible for checking the Spread of the disease and to afford 
medical facilities to sufferers The Civil Surgeon is also the chief 
autlionty m the district to enforce the provision of the drug control 
measures He issues licenses to druggists and chemists and has also 
power to cancel them if he is not satisfied with their operation^ 
He IS expected to be more vigilant regarding sole distnbution of 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics As he has now been put in charge of 
public health section as v\ell his designation is now Senior Executive 
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There nrt altogether 31 hospitals and dispensaries in the dtsiric" 
jiicliuling the State managed |)olicc hospital at Chapra The 
dcscri|Ttion of some of the importint hospitals and dispensaries is 
gi\tn bclou 

Cfutina Sadar Ifosjntal 

It established in Jul) 1856 and provides an accommodation 
of 166 beds out of which 07 arc for males and 60 for females It 
was founded by public subscription and was further largely aided 
by a munincent donation from the late Babu Banw-an Lai Sahu 
a banker of the town The hospital w-ts provincialised in I9j5 
There IS a separate tuberculosis wnrd which provides six beds for 
males and four beds for females Besides there is a v\"ard for the 
treatment of the cholera patients The numher of beds is not 
specifictl and accommodation is given to all cases of cholera An 
anti tuberculosis dime wns auaclietl to the hospital in 1D3S under 
the management of Anti tuberculosis Association Bdiar The dime 
IS looked after b) an hononr> doctor who attends twice a week The 
clinic opens three days in a week and examines and treats all chest 
eases n»e dime has got arrangements for giving \ P and for 
ordinary clinic examinations A B C C ^'acclnatlon Team visited 
the district and inoculated the stiidcms of tlie local colleges and 
sdiools in 1052 

The Sadar Hospital is equipped with an \ray apparatus The 
hospital is popular in the locality and remains overcrowded through 
out the year A large number of paiitms arc operated every year 
for hernia tumors cataract extractions ca»acrean ovenan cyjt 
laperotomic and other important operations The strength of the 
medical staff in the Sadar Hospital is five including the Civil Surgeon 
and a Lady Assistant Civil Surgeon The number of Nurses is two 
Compounders three and Dressers three The nursing staff is 
inadequate 

At Chapra there is a Family Planning Centre and Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre the former being attached with t/ie Sadar 
Hospital under the supervision of a Lady \ isitor while the latter is 
running as a private institution and the Cml Surgeon is the Secretary 
of It The table below udi give the number of treated in-door and 
out-door patients of tlie Sadar Hospital •— 


Year 

Jn-door 

Out-door 

1952 

1 599 

268 

1953 

1 183 

691 

1954 

1 507 

I 290 

1955 

6 728 

31 087 
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Subdivistonal Hospital, Siu»an 

• The Siuan Subdivisionai Hospital was opened in July, 2872, and 
ivas provincialised m 1955 The number oE medical staff in 1958 
vvas 3 including a Lady Sub Assistant Civil Surgeon, two Compounders 
and two Dressers The total number of beds m the hospital is 44 out 
of which 25 are for males and 19 for females The figures of in-door 
and outdoor treated patients are given below — 


Year 

In-door 

Out-door 

1952 

1,200 

19,736 

1953 

1.343 

21,905 

1954 

1,222 

21,240 

1955 

1,350 

21,602 

1956 

1,790 

21270 


Raj Hospital, Hathua 

The Hathua Hospital was constructed by the Maharani of 
Hathua in December, 1872 On account of financial stnngency the 
Raj found it difficuU to maintain it properly and consequently the 
hospital was maintained by the Revenue Department and it has been 
provincialised m 1955 The hospital gained much popuhnty since 
Its inception owing to efficient staff and Surgical ap^ntus The 
itospital has four medical staff including one Lady Sub Assistant Civil 
Suigeon There are four Nurses three Compounders and two 
Dressers The total strength of beds of the hospital is 100 out of 
which 70 are for miles and 30 for females The figures of indoor 
and out-door patients of the hospital are given below —• 


Year 

In-door 

Out-door 

1952 

2012 

31,614 

1953 

l.GGI 

29 627 

1954 

1,526 

25 525 

1955 

1.578 

22 244 

1956 

1 801 

20,917 


Stibdivtsional Hospital, Gopalganj 

The Gopilganj Hospital was established in Apnl, 1873, and i\'as 
provancnhscd in 1955 The strength of metlical staff of the hospital 
IS three including one Lady Sub Assistant Surgeon, two Compounders 
and two Dressers The total number of be& in the hospital js 52 
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44 for males and S for females The fif^nes for in-door and 
out-door patients arc given below 


Year. 


In door. 

Out-door, 

1952 


8D0 

20,513 

1953 


937 

21,225 

1954 


1,092 

24,GG3 

1035 


J,ff03 

20, m 

1950 


1,531 

33, no 


Hesidcs the four uppermost hospitals of the district excluding the 
police liospital at Chapra, the importance of Jamo and MarhouTah 
dispensaries comes next, the former being 8 bedded m-door dispensary 
Willie the latter had also previously the same number but since 1957 
those dieted beds v^cre converted into six emergency beds 

Outdoor dispensaries ~-Th€ rest 24 dispensaries of die district 
only give out-door medical aid and they arc situated at BJiorcy, 
Chainpur, Khujvva, MashraUi, ^^anJhl, GutJinj, Baniapur, Dighuara, 
Kuchaikot, Maharajganj. Nayagaon, Rcotith, Ckma, Barauli, JBasant 
pur, Daniih, Katcya, Mamva, Parsa, Sonepur, GoWenganj, Barbana, 
JReveJganj and Garkha The dispensaries of Darauh, Mainva, 
Baniapur and Sonepur Inve been recently provincialised and all have 
provision of six emergency beds except Darauli. Manjhi, GarJJia and 
Barhana, vvhicli has got four emergency beds each 

Besides, the North Eastern Raihvay maintains a well equipped 
dispensary at Sonepur for the treatment of die railway staff 
Other Institutions 

Out of 10 BIcx:ks of the distnet Mobile Health Centres have 
been opened at Darauli, Kuchaikot, Baniapur and Andar in 1955 
each with three sub-centres Jn each Health Centre an Assistant 
Surgeon with three Health Workers, tliree trained JJais has been 
posted for giving medical faalities and sanitary advice to the villagers 
Maternity and Child "W^elfare Centres at Chapra, Gopalganj Siwan 
and Hathua hav^e been opened Each is staffed by a qualified trained 
midwife There is a proposal to appoint a Lady Health Visitor 
in each centre The midwife attends to children and the expectant 
mothers, distnbutes milk to children and the expectant motliers and 
conducts labour cases on getting information from the patients The 
centres are visited by the Lady Doctor wlio gives anti natal serv ice 
at the centre m a week A leprosy subsidiary centre is opened at 
Siw'an for the treatment of lepers A voluntary social institution 
known as the Kustha Sev’asram Mainva. was opened m 1953 The 
Family Planning Centre, Chapra, is att^hed to the Sadar Hospital 
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. Training of Compounders and Dais 

A course o£ training is imparted to appientice compounders and 
dressers m the Sadar Hospitals, Swan and Gopalganj and Hathua 

Training in elementary midwifery is given to Dats m Chapra 
and Swan Hospitals The Daw are granted stipend by the Goiem 
ment dunng the apprenticeship They are in short supply along -with 
nurses 

Indigenous Dispensaries 

Apart from 31 allopathic dispensaries there are 13 ayurvedic, 
1 «nani and 1 homeopathic dispensaries in tlie district The 
indigenous method of cure is still prevalent in the rural areas The 
costly allopatlijc medicines and its complicated diagnosis stages are 
beyond the reach of the people due to their poverty and for the 
dearth of the qualified doctors in the rural areas Many unqualified 
Homeopaths, Vaidyas and Haktms and quacks are practising in the 
rural areas at the cost of the ignorance of the people No doubt they 
do some good to the public but not unoftcn more harm is perpetrated 
by their ignorance especially when with tlicir ovsti treatment they use 
injections and other allopathic toxic medicines the actions of which 
they do not fully know The abovementioned ayuivedic, unant and 
homeopathic 15 dispensaries are under the direct control of the 
District Board and have been staffed by qualified physicians 

Normal pregnancies and labour cases are usually conducted by 
cliamains or untrained tmdwives m the rural areas The number 
of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres are a few and far between 
and have not yet been extended to the average group of villages 
Some indigenous herbs, root and plants such as tulsi leaves clurchtn, 
bariara, gurtch, pudina, hachas, regain and irtfala are ividely used in 
the rural areas for the cure of the various diseases Birth control 
clinics and its scientific methods are practically absent throughout 
the distnct 

Activity of the Indian Med.cai Association 

In the year 1938 nine Doctors of Satan enrolled themselves as 
the members of the Patna Medical AssiKuation Later on i\hen the 
Bihar Branch of the Indian Medical Association was started at Patna 
a separate unit was started at Chapra on the 2nd April 1938 named 
as the Chapra Branch Now the strength of the number of the Chapra 
Branch of the Indian Association increased to 62 Not all the 
allopathic doctors of the district are members of this Association 

The members of the Chapra Branch of the Indian Medical 
Association help at times of emergencies like outbreak of cholera, 
small pox and plague The doctors of this distnct organised a relief 
^tm m 1942 in response to an appeal by the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals Bihar, to cope in time of emergency in the municipal 
area against epidemics They also participated m delivering first aid 
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With 41 for miles and 8 for femilcs The figures for m-door and 
out-door piticms arc gi\cn bclotv — 


Year. 

In-tloor 

Out door 

1952 

SCO 

20,513 

195S 

937 


1951 

1,092 


1955 

1 603 


1950 

1,531 

■■ 


Besides the four uppermost liospiials of the district excluding the 
police hospital at Chapra, the importance of Jamo and MarhouTah 
dispensiries comes ne\t, the former being 6 bedded in-door dispensary 
while the latter had also previously the same number but since 1957 
those dieted beds ncre converted into six emergency beds 

Outdoor dii/7tfwari«— The rest 24 dispensaries of the distrirt 
only give outdoor medical aid and they are situated at Bhorey, 
Chainpur, Klnijira, Mashrakh, Manjhi, Guihni, BaniapviT, Dighwan, 
Kuchaikct, Maharajganj Naj-agaon Reotith, Bkma, Barauh, Basant 
pur, Darauli, kate^a, Mainva Pars'!, Sonepur, Goldenganj Barharia 
Revelganj and Garkhi The dispensaries of Darauli, Mainvi 
Baniapur and Sonepur have been recently provincialised and all have 
provision of six emergency beds except Darauli, Manjhi, Garkha and 
Barhana, which has got four emergency beds each 

Besides the North Eastern Railway maintains a well equipped 
dispensary at Sonepur for the treatment of the railway staff 
Ot/ier /mtituUons 


Out of 10 Blocks of the district Mobile Health Centres have 
been opened at Darauli, kuchaikot, Baniapur and Andar m 1955 
each with three sub-centres In each Health Centre an Assistant 
Surgeon with three Health Workers three trained Dais has been 
posted for giving medical facilities and sanitary advice to the villagers 
Slatemity and Child Welfare Centres at Chapra, Gopalganj Siwan 
and Hathua have been opened Each is staffed by a qualified trained 
midwife There is a proposal to appoint a Lady Health Visitor 
m each centre The midwife attends to children and the expectant 
mothen, distributes milk to children and the expectant mothers and 
conducts labour cases on getting mfonnation from the patients The 
centres are visited by the Lady Doctor who gives anti natal service 
at the centre in a week A leprosy subsidiary centre is opened at 
Siwan for the treatment of lepere A voluntary s^ial mstituuon 
known as the kustha Sevasram Mainva, was opened in 19o3 The 
Family Planning Centre, Chapia is attached to the Sadar Hospital 
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The actwities o£ Ihc Public Hcilth Department to inculcate 
tile villagers the value of smttation and measures for prevention of 
the epidemics are appreciable £/Fon5 have been made to tmpfove 
the village sanitation by construamg soak pits and composts and 
make aware the villagers of the value of civic sense through health 
propaganda which is being carried out through magic lantern slides 
■and by health talks Preventive measures carried out by the Public 
Health Department can be seen m the following statistics given 
below — 



iao3 
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lOoT 
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Prininry VaccinQliou 
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0“219 
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1 11 645 
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5 9C500 
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3 316 

0 8 

CJ-'S 

3 l^O 

9S 

Vuti cholera inoculfllwu 

4 0-> 1‘'6 

1 ^22 

" 09 088 

3 80 "99 

‘*73 800 

Well disinfection 

2 5309$ 

2 40 034 

2 33 161 

3 03 094 

1 03 8o5 


Sanitary Measures talen durng Sonefrur Fair 
Sonepur fair is the biggest cattle fair m Asia and is also 
considered by the Hindus a place of exceptional holiness and the 
<jrangastian or ceremonial bathing m the Ganga unusually efTicacious 
But the great attraction of the place is the fair Jt lasts for about 
a fortnight but is at its height for two days before and two days 
after the batbins in the Gvnga on Uve day of the AurtiA Piinmmosi 
Several lakhs of people visit the tnela Apart from administrative 
control to check untoward incidents the siniiary measures to prevent 
the spread of epidemics m the mela area and the neighbouring 
^^llages become all the more important For proper control the 
mela area is usually divided into several sections and daily the 
sanintion work is discussed by the staff of the Public Health 
Department The Additional Director of Public Health TirhutDivi 
Sion keeps vigilant eye upon the sanitation of the mela area The" 
Engineering Department of tlie District Board usually work m 
close co^aperatvon with the Public Health Department 

Epidemic Control— It would be dangerous to rule out the 
probability of the outbreak of the epidemics outright on an occasion 
where millions come Due arrangements are made beforehand 
by the Public and Medical Departments along with the railway 
medical staff to meet any eventuahty All the wells of the contt 
guous villages from Palezaghat in the south and Parsa m the 
north vmt are thoroughly disinfected before and after the commence 
of the fair The Government waterworks at Sonepur is also 
cnionnated The dirty and waste water of the rivers Mahi m the 
south and ^Iehura m the north is regularly disinfected with poisonous 
gerroicidal drugs to destroy the virus of epidemics 
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Jcc!»r« to the stndenu -jnfl the employees «|jcnc\cr needed Tfic 
Cfnpra Bnncli of tlic ^Icdl(nl Awoentjon organise and obscne«iis 
hcilih ^scck IS in ininnl fcitiirc During the ^\cel. thej imnj'e 
1 series of populir lectures on the diffcn.nt subjects concerning ^\ith 
liciltb combined rvitli cinema shows on the \iriotts ispects of the 
subject of hciUh 

The number of registered qualified illopithic doctors m the 
district IS 110 out of s\lnch 80 ire in Sidar 20 in Sium md 10 in 
Cop^Ig^nJ subdaisious 

Public Health 

The District Mctbnl Officer for the purpose of Public Heilth 
Orgamsniion is the idministratae held of the district In eich 
subdiMsion there is nn Assistant Health Officer Besides there are 
27 Health Inspectors 105 ^'accma^OI5 and 54 Disinfectors for the 
maintenance of niral sanitation There arc altogether 10 Sanitary 
Inspectors to supcraisc the work of the Health Inspectors Vaccinators 
and Disinfectors The District Medical Officer is nosv under tlie 
Senior Exccutae Medical Officcr-cum-Civil Surgeon 

Sanitation 
Utiral Sanitaiion 

Rural sanitation is under the charge of the District Board from 
Its aery inception but no cfTcctne measures ha\c hitherto been taken 
for the improscmcnt of it It should be borne in mind that sanita 
tion prcsupjxwe cisic sense anti wholesome habits of the inhabitants 
and so long they lack it the Milage sanitation will nes*cr improse 
Rural sanitation suffers from several defects Arrangement for 
latrines hardly e\ists in the rural areas and it is still considered a mere 
svaste to ha\c latrines for males Consequently they are constrained 
to base resort to promiscuous desecration generally by the side of 
Milage roads ponds and rivers A/itc/m built latrines known as 
sandas are usually built for the women folk Secondly lioiises are 
generally mud built without proper arrangement for ventilation and 
drainage Dirty vsater is allowed to flow out and accumulate in 
little pools wlucli make the place muddy and filthy During rains 
these pools serve as the breeding ditch for mosquitoes and flies The 
household refuges are throv>n improperly and are removed 
occasionally Filtered and tap water has not as yet made much 
headway and consequently the people are constrained to dnnk and 
use the unwholesome w'ater of tanks and katcha wells Some 
improvements no doubt have been made in this direction where 
Block centres are functioning but their number is a few and far 
between Eighty two pucca wells have up to 1957 been construwed 
by the Hanjan Welfare Department for drinking purposes It is 
expected that by the end of Second Five Year Plan die avhole district 
will be covered by the Gram Panchayats and by this agency there 
avould be appreciable change m the rural outicwk and sanitation 
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Besides Sonepur there are a number oi p)’ices in the district 
ivhere hm ate held, vshich attract a large number o£ local people 
The following table gives some particulars about these fairs - 


Name of fair 

Location 

Penod of fair 

Attendance 

Dutunrsaa 

Marhowrah 

PamnoittJmi (’0 doja) 

30 000 

Bamapur 

Uamapur 

Aghan Pan^famt (ISdaja) CO OOO 

S»Ihaur» 

'^IaTllO^'!Tah 

Sftttrafr* {♦ daj») 

30 000 

■Maheundar 

Eiairan 

Slnratr* (“ da\s) 

30 000 

Thawe 

OopJojan; 

Pawnou-omt &ny9) 

40 000 

Hall Uft 

Vlirgonj 

DaaJaro (25 claj^) 

30 000 


In respect of fairs v\here pilgrims evceccl 10,000 sanitary arrange 
ments are made by the Public Health Department with the help of 
local medical staff 


Urban Samtalwn 

The sanitation arrangements of the toivns are slightly different 
from the rural sanitation There is regular s>'5tem of conservancy 
and the removal of night soil and refuse of the towns But con 
sidenng the areas and population of the towns the number of persons 
employed for the sanitation work seems to be quite inadequate The 
Cliapra Municipality has an area of 7^ square miles consisting of 
64 309 souls according to the census of 19M and tins municipality 
has only employed 383 scaaengers for disposal of night soil and refuse 
of the tenvn Similar is the case wuh '.he other municipalities of 
the distnct Like the siliages, the towns also suffer from crowded 
and badly aligned block of houses intersected by narrow lanes and 
consequently the incidence of epidemics is greater than the rural 
areas The Municipal Boards of Chapra Siwan and Revelganj and 
the Notified Area Committee of Gopalganj look after the sanitary 
arrangements m their respective areas 

DToinoge —In none of the toivns of the distnct there is proper 
drainage system The number of septic tanks for die disposal of 
night soil IS practically ml The drams of the toivns are katcha and 
Temain silted throughout the year for want of proper desilting 
arrangements and consequently the household refuse water is 
alloived to accumulate on the narrow roads of the town The 
condition of the roads become all the more aw ful in the rainy season 

Water supply -^The chief source of water supply even in the 
municipal area of the towns are wells The sub soil water due to 
the absence of rocks is available in abundance Scarcity of water is 





IH 


Comervaucy — adore the commencement of the melu a number 
of temponry latrines and urinils arc ronsinicted in the different 
parts of liic mela area for public use The number of latrines and 
nrmals provided in tlie last three >car5 tsas as follows — 


1954 1955 I95G 


Bore hole latrines 1,000 1 023 1200 

Urinals 150 119 150 


Considering the huge congregation of pilgrims the number of 
latrines cannot be said to be adequate But instead of resolving the 
problem u is all the more rendered difTictilt b> promiscuous dcsccra 
tion of the pilgrims Three squads of scavengers are espcciall) 
deputed for burying the night soil scattered on the banks of the 
rivers Gandak, Main and ^^chu^^ TJie roads of the mela area are 
regularly swept and washed 

IVate) supfjly —The Government waterworks at Sonepur is the 
chief source of water supply for drinking purposes m the mela area 
Besides It, a number of temporary taps and tube wells are constructed 
to meet the water supply of the mela Besides there are also 
64 District Board and 111 private wells which serve the need of the 
mela population 

Food Control —Mexwres are taken bj the health staff to prevent 
the supply of adulterated food in the different restaurants and hotels 
The suspected foods are sent for dieraical amljvis and tlie culprits 
are punished in the court of law A slaughterhouse is maintained 
by tlie Government where goats are thoroughly examined by the 
Veterinary Doctor before slaughter TJie slaughterhouse is kept 
neat and clean and usually 6 a to 9 p is fixed for slaughtering 
time 

Dispe/isanes —In addition to permanent dispensary at Sonepur 
tfiree temporary dispcnsanes are usually matatamed—one ac Jffena 
Bazar, other at Nakhas and the third at BoiUiatta Necessary anti 
cholera drugs and B P are supplied in each dispensary Steps are 
being taken to inoculate the pilgrims before entering into the mela 
area 

A great number of lepers are seen begging die chanty of the 
passerby m die outskirts of the mela area A leper-shed is usually 
constructed m the south of the nver Mahi as a measure against the 
spread of the loathsome disease leprosy but m this the authonties are 
not successful since the lepers are Seen frequently begging m the mela 
area 

The Public Health propaganda and exhibition of films concern 
inff the health matters and sanitation are demonstrated with the help 
of lantern slides m the mela area by the staff of the Public Health 
Department 
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Besides Sonepur there are a number of places in the district 
ivhere faire are held, which attract a large number of local people 
The following table gives some partiadars about these fairs — 


J,aTots of fair 

LocatiQn 

Penod of fair 

Attendance 

(approsiinale) 

Dnmafsan 

S[fltho«rah 

Bamnavami (CO dajg) 

30 000 

Ba!\»apur 

Bnaiapur 

Agfian ranehatnt (15 days) 60 000 

SiUiauti 

Vlarhowrali 

Skitraln (7 dajn) 

30 000 

Maheatidac 

Siswan 

Shitralrt (7 dajs) 

so 000 

Thtttpc 

Goplaganj 

Bamnatmmt (20 daj-ti) 

40 000 

Hathua 

Vlirganj 

Datlara (23 dnjs) 

30 000 


In. respect of fairs where pilgrims exceed 10,000 sanitary arrange* 
TOcnts are made by the Public Hetlth Department with the help of 
local medical staff 


Urban Sanitation 

The sanitation arrangements of the toims are slightlj different 
'from the Tural sanuaiion There is regular system of conservancy 
and the removal of night sod and refuse of the towms But con 
sidenng the areas and population of the towns, the number of persons 
employed fox the sanitation work seems lo be quite inadequate The 
Chapra Municipality has an area of 74- square miles consisting of 
64 S09 souls according to die census of 1951 and this municipality 
has only employed 383 scavengers for disposal of night soil and refuse 
of the town Similar is the case with ‘he other muniripalitjes of 
the district Like the villages, the towns also suffer from crowded 
and badly aligned block of houses, intersected by narrow lanes and 
consequently the incidence of epidemics is greater than the rural 
areas The Municipal Boards of Chapra Siwan and Revelganj and 
the Notified Area ^mmittee of Gopalganj look after the sanitary 
arrangements in their respective areas 

Drainage —In none of the towns of the distnct there is proper 
drainage system The number of septic tanks for the disposal of 
night soil IS practically nil The drams of the towns are katcha and 
remain silted throughout the year for want of proper desilting 
arrangements and consequently the household refuse water is 
aJloived to accumulate on the narrow roads of the town The 
condition of the roads become all the more awful m the rainy season 

IFater supply —The chief source of water supply even m the 
muniapal area of the toivns are wells The sub soil w’ater due to 
the absence of rocks is available in abundance Scarcity of water is 



seldom felt m the district Apart from svelJs hand pumps are 
becoming popular The Public Health Fnginecnng Department has 
hitherto sunk 528 Innd pumps and titbeisells in the rural areas of 
tlie district for drinking purjx>$es 

Pipe uarer scheme in Chapra fon7i has been introduced since 
Januarj, 1056 There arc luo stater touers, the cipacit) of 
each IS one lakh gallon The pipe line lias been laid along the roads 
and the streets, the length of which is about 17 miles The town 
IS fed with 1,800 taps Considering the teeming population of the 
town the spiem of sntcr-supply seems to be inadequate Besides, 
there are 1,130 deep and shallow wells 1 037 tube wells I7G hjdrants 
and the number of house connection 725 Tap water is also 
asnilable m Sonepur It cannot, howeser, be said that tiierc are 
proper draimgc, consers'anc) or waiersopplj arrangements in any 
of the towns 
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OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


Labour Welfare 

The labourers may be divided into tivo sections, agricultural and 
non agricultural The condition of the agricultural labourers has 
been indicated m some of the other Chap’^ers It has been mentioned 
that there is no statutory rule^to enforce their rights and obligations 
The Agricultural Minimum Wages Act has not yet been enforced 
in the district The agricultural labourer are mobile and could 
sell themselves at the highest market whether within or without their 
own Milages A non-agricultural labourer may be described as a 
factory hand when working in the sugar factory and he may 
occasionally hire himself as an agricultural labourer It is difficult 
to come to any precise estimate of the number of non agricultural 
labourers The matter of the welfare of industrial labour has been 
covered in the Chapter on Industnes 

PROKlBmON 

Prohibition has not yet been enforced in the district It has been 
mentioned elsewhere that as an experimental measure in some parts 
of the district prohibition had been enforced during the first Congress 
Ministry The experiment tvas not successful But the State 
Government have gradually been increasing the price of the 
intoxicants to lessen the number of the consumen From 1st April 
1959 sale of opium for oral consumption has been prohibited Opium 
will now be available only on medical certificates 

Advancement of Backward Classes and Tribes 

Twenty two castes or groups of Saran district were notified as 
Scheduled Castes under the Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 
1950 Similarly 28 castes or groups of Scheduled Tribes were notified 
as Scheduled Tribes under the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) 
Order 1950 Thirty-eight castes or groups of Saran district i\ere 
notified as Backward Classes These castes or groups under the 
three categories are found all over the district According to the 
Census Table of 1951 the Scheduled Tribes were enumerated only 
in urban area A large number of Scheduled Tnbes found m the 
rural areas ivas left out Their number according to 1951 census 
was as follous — 




Male 

Female 

(1) Scheduled Castes 


1,54 206 

1,77 817 

(2) Scheduled Tribes 


221 

231 

(3) Backirard Classes 


1,72,683 

1,74 948 


Total 

3,27,110 

3,52,996 
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7 lie fowl population of the SclicdulecI Castes. Scheduled Tribes 
and Backwanl Classes seas G.80,106 acconling to 1931 census. This 
comes roughly to 22 per cent of liic total population. There is no 
doubt that this 22 per cent of the total population of Samn district 
is extremely backward from social and economic point of view. 

The responsibility of social backwardness mainly lies svitJi the 
caste-men svijo have placed a certain amount of taboo and iintouch- 
nbllity on most of these classes. They had been relegated to the 
untouchable class *’ in spite of the fact tliat they fill a ver}* important 
role in the economy of the district. There is, unfortunately, a 
certain amount of taboo among the dilTcrcnt classes of the Harijans 
as svcll. Imer-dintng and inter-marriage among the Harijans (a 
name given to these classes by Mahatma M. K. GandJii) themselves 
had persisted. A co-orrlinatcd attempt to remove the disability and 
the backsordness of the Harijans is being made in s^rj* recent times. 
When Mahatma Gandhi visited the ncigliboiiring district of Cham- 
panui in 1917 in connection with the oppression of the indigo 
ratyats he felt that the social backwardness of a s-ast population could 
only act as an Impediment on the progress of Uic society as a svhole. 
Mahatma Gandhi started a number of schools in the interior of 
Champamn district tvherc tcachcn and the students had to he their 
osm scavangers. This example of Gandhiji had created a certain 
amount of stir in the neighbouring district of Saran. The 
Kabirpauthis and some of the members of the Arya Snmaj liad early 
felt the necessity of working among the Harijans and to help them 
in getting over llicir backsvardness. Once convened into Christianity 
there was no division. A comprehensive Harijan movement started 
by Gandliiji in the later years of the Non-Co-operation Movement 
had some effect in this district. Many of the local Congressmen gave 
up untouchability as a creed and this helped the move to a ser)- 
great extent. Spread of education and democratic ideas, resen’ation 
of seals in the legislature and special provisions for education have 
upgraded the economic standard of the Harijans to Some extent. 

But there is much that has to be done yet. 


die attainment of Independence the State Government 
acted to the popular wishes when a District Harijan M^clfare Officer 
was appointed in 1948 with his headquarters at Chapra under the 
admimstrauve control of the District Magistrate. The District 
Hariian ^Velfa^e Officer has mainly to see that die money sanctioned 
bv the Government iN-as properly utilised in the welfare of the 
Hariians The Bihar Harijans (Remoi'aJ of Social Disabilities) Act, 
1949'^ has been enforced in the district from 1951. The Harijan 
Temple Entry Act, 1955, is anodier attempt to remove the social 
disabilities oE the Harijans by taking statutory steps. Untouchability 
is now a crime since the passing o£ the Untotiehability (Offence) Act, 
1955 The Bihar Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy Act has 
been' passed and no person could be evicted from Ins homestead. 
The Stme Government have also issued a circular that new Khasmahal 
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cbaur lands v\herc\er they arc avathbl should be settled vsith the 
Harijans 

I But mere stitutory obligations have seldom raised a community 

that IS socially backuard There must be vohinnry workers and 
efforts from the Hanjaus themselves to change the outlook A. 
number of non-officials had devoted themselves to this work Thakkar 
Bappas scheme of social araeUoration of mch classes was sought to 
be implemented m tins district Dr Shib Dis Sur has been working 
in a voluntary social senicc centre at Chinnd A branch of the 
Hanjan Sew'ak Sangh has been opened it Chapra and works in close 
co-operation with the District Hanjan Welfare Officci The District 
Hanjan Sevvak Sangh has been functioning for the last eighteen years 
with the object of looking after the educational and economic 
(ondition of the Harijans Bharai Sevak Samaj lias a branch and 
v-orkers in this distrut But only a fringe of the problem has been 
touched 

The Government have undertaken a ten year scheme beginning 
from 1951 for the housing of the destitute Harijans who have no 
lands and also for Uiose who have lands but no means to construct 
houses So far (1958) only eight houses have been built for the 
Harijans in different parts of the district Not much work has yet 
been done foi implementing housing for the landless and the homeless 
Hanjans 

Monetary assistance is given to the poor agricuUuusts of these 
classes The skilled penons are given loans to develop their cottage 
industries A number of wells have been sunk m the Hanjan 
villages where there were no facilities for drinking water 

State help is being given to the boys and girls of tliese classes 
for receiving education Monthly stipends book-grants and occasional 
grants for general purposes are givain lo them Hostels are being 
opened for such students and they arc also given hostel grants foi 
stay elsewhere 

There are six Hanjan Kaiyan 'hoste'ls running in tins distiict 
owing to the efforts of the Welfare Department They are situated 
one at Chapra two at Siwan one at Gopalganj one at Hussamganj 
and one at Bhore 

There are special schools for the Harijans There are twenty 
SIX Hanjan Lower Primary Schools in the district run with the aid 
of the Welfare Department There are more than one thousand 
boys and girls reading in these institutions Non Hanjan children 
are also admitted as students There is one Junior Basic Residential 
School at Hathua managed by this department 

State Soldiers Sailors and Airmen s Board 

Saran district Ins alv ays contributed a large number of men to 
tlie police and the array During the Great War of 1914—1918 

■>9 


■>8 Rev 
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Siran conlnbutcd a large number of CombiLini and non Combauru 
soldicn 111 Mule labour Corps and Infanines knowi as R«sscl>s 
Infantries The total strength svas estimated to be near about 5,050 
Man) of the Combatants had sened in France, Flanders Mesopotamia 
(Iraq) and l-g)pt The War ended m 1918 and die Combatants and 
Non Combtcints ivcrc demobdiscd betsveen 1919 and 1921 

Later questions arose as to the care of the fimihes of those isho 
were dnd or inca|Mcitntnl Their nnmtinance svas a problem 
Pensions sserc gnnicd according to Arm) Orden but the) ncrc not 
sufTictciu for all requirements 

I be cv Commissioned and non-Commissioncd OHicers under the 
guidance of Sirtbr Ilaliadur biihcdar Shco lialaL Singh formed an 
association m 1922 to look into the inierest of their dcmobilucd 
feilosMtien Sanhr llilndur Siibcdar Sbeobalak Singh, became ns 
President and Rasaldir S K Prem Singh m Secretary ssith other 
21 ex scr\ icemen as members The association held its meeting at 
intcmls and expenses of ninning the associaiion s\ere met entire!) 
from subscription raised among the members Sir Henry Xt^hccler, 
Gosenior, became its patron and granted an assistance of Rs 500 
lotsanis its upkeep On 7th July 1024 the association under 
imtniction from Goseminenc came to ha\e the name of the District 
Soldiers* Board, Saran, iviUi the District Oflicer of Saran, ns its 
fint exofficiO President The association besides u itching and 
furthering the interest of tlieir own class, helped the Gosemment 
when Non-Co-operation nnd Civil Disobedience Movement were 
lanncbed 

In 1933 the Indian Soldiers Board began to meet its establish 
intnt diargc b) getting a recurring grant of Rs 300 )carly In 1942 
the Indian Soldiers Siilors and Airmen s Board increased the grant 
to Rs 700 and in the middle of 1943 the I S S A Board and 
Provincnl Sailois', Soldiers ind Airmen s Board took over the control 
of the District Soldiers' Board and began to meet its full establish 
raent charges In 1943 due lo heavy rccniitmcnt in all the three 
wings the Soldiers Board of Saran vms mmed District Soldiers 
Sailors and Airmen s Boanl and beenme nn unit of the I S S A 
Board and P S S A Board 

The Board is novy located in its own buildmg v^hich provides 
accommodation to us ofiicc and a rest house for Uie ex soldiers The 
Rest House vsas built tlirough the contribution of the general public 
in memory of those vs ho fell m 1939—1945 and in kashmir campaign 

The Board endeavours to promote and maintain i feeling of 
good wall between the civilian and mih^aiy classes and to represent 
to the civil authorities in all matters o£ importance to the ex military 
families Information regirdmg educauonal concessions and 
employment facilities for ex military personnel and their children 
are circulated Legal advice is procured m case of necessit) and 
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generally the interests of the family members of the demobilised 
soldiers are looked into. The Board will also be useful for recruit- 
ment. For a district like Saran which has a la^e number of families 
contributing men to tlie military personnel in the last 150 years, 
a Board of this type has its special value. 

Recruitments. 

The people of Saran district form one of tlie fighting sections 
of Hindustan. They liave in former times furnished a rich field of 
recruitment to the Indian Army and rendered valuable service to 
Government on several occasions. The recruitment in 1914—1918 
^vas S.OOO Gombamnts and 2,050 non-Combatants. In 1939—1945, 
the number of recruits was 13,169 in different corps. The percenta^ 
of recruits in all the corps were as follows 

Per cent. 


Army Medical Corps . . . . . . 19.5 

Army Supply Cor{« . . . . . . 34.5 

Electrical Mechanical Engineering Corps . . 4.5 

Infantries and General Services Corps . . 1 1 .5 

Labours and General Sen’ices Corps . . 23 

Signal Corps . . . . . . 3.5 

Army Ordinance Corps . . . . . . 3.5 


Now even in peace time die recruitment is 10 to 11 penons per 
month, 90 per cent goes to the Infantri^ while 10 per cent to the 
Signals and other Corps. This district gave the second largest recruits 
in the ^hmir Campaign in 1951 amongst all the other districts of 
the State of Bihar. 

Resettlement after Demobilisation. 

Eighteen per cent has gone to agriculture, 70 per cent absorbed 
in services (in Government and private firms), 5 per cent 
in their osvn business and 7 per cent are pensioners. The number 
of pensioners are 1,095 (gents 865, ladies 128, male children 55 and 
female children 47). 

Charitable Endowments. 

The public trusts and endowments made by the Hindus in Saran 
district are governed along -wiih similar trusts and endoivments in 
other districts by the Bihar Hindu Religious Trust Act I of 1950. 
The State Government have appointed a Special Officer tvith its 
headquarters at Patna to administer the Act. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public tnist to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the reg;istration 
of the trust with specific particulars. The trustee should mention 
in the application the approximate value of movable and immovable 
property belonging to the trust, the average annual income and 
the expenditure. No registration is, however, essential for trusts 
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ouncd pri\itel> troin ilic rtgisttrcd iiust' tlic Board rtiliscs a fee- 
at the rate of 5 per ccni ou iht iiicomt of the trust property • 

Some of the more nnpornnt trusts in Saraii distiict are as 
follows — 

Jlaluafjuta Math — Tins math is situated at Ratnapura mahalla 
of Cliapra totvn Iht famous temple of Dliaraninathji 
and a Sanskrit College ar« inaintained by the trust 
Tlie trust has about 250 hghas of land and a gootl 
income from the offtniigs at the temple 
Mausar Kumua Math— liUts math is situated near Koposain 
hauta Railway Station This trust maintains i high 
school Dhntamsalas at Vaianasi (IJcnaras) and Prayag 
{Allahabad) The math Ins about ^ 000 bighas of 
land 

Dhanauti Salie/i Math —‘TUis math is considered to be the 
Gwui gaddt seat of prcceptoi of the kalnrpauthts, 
followers of the treed prrjpoundcd by Kabn a saint 
The trust has a property of about 1 100 bighas of land 
Sflufln Mat/i— This is situated near koposaniliatita and main 
tains a lugh school It Ins about 200 highas of land 
Bhakhabaud Math —It is situated near Maliarajganj It 
maintains an up|)cr primary school The landed 
propeny of the math is about 400 biglm of land 
Patehu Trnd — I’atelin mist Iaii<l» are m Maliarajganj police 
station A high school a middle school and a dispen 
sary are maintained from die proceeds of the trust 
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PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SER^ ICE 
ORGANISATIONS 

General Election, 1952 

After the attainment of independence the First General Election 
-was held in 1952 This election ^\^s a unique feature m the history 
of the representation of the district It ^\as for the first time that 
■the election Nvas held on. the basis of adult franchise It tv as a new 
expenmeni in the country Though have no record as to ivhat 
percentage of populataon received the franchise in Sarin by the \ct 
of 1935 but It was certain that franchise in the district was nOt more 
than 10 per cent winch is the All India figure * The other unique 
feature of the election of 1952 tras that it provided equal opportunity 
for women and the Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes ind the 
Backward Classes 

In tlie General Election of 1952 15 59 567 persons or about 
JJO per cent of the population of Stran district were eligible for 
cxerasing their right of frandnse There were 25 constituencies 
for the Bihar Fidhau Sabha and 4 for tJie Lok Sabha The Lok 
Sabha constituencies were the (1) Satan North (2) Saran Central 
(3) Saran East and (4) Saran South For the purpose of the Lok 
Sabha a few constituencies of Gopalganj subdivision were joined in 
die Svtan-cutn-Ghamparan Constituency There were 25 consti 
tueneves for the Member of tlie Legislative Assembly out of winch 
3 were double member constituencies ihUi forming a total of 28 seats 
in the district Thc> were as follows — 


Subdiv ision 

Name of the Total number of 

constituency electorates 

Sadar 

Ekma 

54 151 


Minjlii 

52 559 


MaSrakh North 

45 750 


Mnsrakh South 

38 983 


Marinuri 

03 1 12 


Baniapur 

GO 307 


Chapra Town 

51 915 


Chapni Mofussil cum G a r k h a 

(double member consmuencj) 

08 082 


Parsa 

11 448 


Dighwara 

44 207 


Sonepur 

40 475 


• ^/T Ml/ arce/ //wry of tod a R C. MazumJar ft C RJ*- ChauJhiir> ini 
K K D tia i>ag» 92^ 
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Subdivision 

Name of die 
constituency. 

Total number of 
electorates 

Stvvan 

.. Shvan (double member const!* 
tuenej) 

1,31,633 


Barhana . . 


49,799 


Mamva 


65,129 


Darauli 


72.707 


Ragliunatlipur 


62,785 


Maharajganj 


51,173 


Basantpur West 


52,258 


Basantpiir East 


16 816 

Gopalganj 

. . KucIiaiLot 


50,827 

Gopalganj 


59,941 


Bamiili 

Baikunthpur 


68,539 

47.602 


Katcya-ciini Bhoic) 

(double mem 
her constituency) 

1.16545 


Mirganj . 


72,704 


The political parties Avhtcli contested the General Election of 
1952 vere the (I) Indian National Congress (2) Socialist Partj^ 
(5) Kisan Mardur Praji Part), (4) Jan Snngli, and (5) Communist 
Part) 

So far as die Parliamentary Constmienaes arc concerned there 
ssas a triangular fight among the three major political parties 
M 2 , the Indian National Congress, the Socialist and the Kisan Mazdur 
Praja Party. The Socialist Party contested all the four Parliamentary 
seats ivhile the Kisan Mazdur Praja Party only t\ro scats The 
Independents contested the three Parliamentary seats Out of the 
lonl of 13,12,658 totes only 4,55,580 were polled in all die four 
constituenaes of the district Out of it the Indian National Congress 
secured 2,54,818 or about 55 per cent of the total votes polled. 
Soaalist Party 1,03,756 or 22 per cent, Kisan Mazdur Praja Party 
41,067 and the Independents 55.939 On the t\hoIe the Indian 
National Congress fared better in the Parliamentary election of tlie 
distntt as it polled 2,54,818 as against 2,00,762 of the combmed votes 
of the Socialist Party, Kisan Mazdur Praja Party and the Independents 

For the 28 Assembly seats there were 13S candidates out of which 
28 were the nominees of the Indian National Congress, 27 of the 
Socialist Party, 17 of die Kisan Mazdur Praja Party, 6 of the Jan 
Saneh 2 of the Communist Party, 3 of thp Ram Rajya Panshad, 1 of 
the Revolutionary Socialist Party and 49 were Independents As 
stated above the total strength of the electorates in Saran ivas 
15 39 567 out of whicli 6,20,966 or about 40 per cent votes i\ere cast 
Out of the 28 seats. 27 were bagged by the Indian National Congress, 
and only 1 by the Kisan Mazdur Praja Party 
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, The total votes polled by each party are as follotvs — 


Name of the Paiiy 

Total votes polled. 

Indian National Congress 

3.14,352 

Socialist Party 

l,2S.6S2 

Risan Mazdur Praja Party 

45,131 

Communist Party 

5.$7S 

Ram Rajya Panshad 

4,860 

Jan Sangh 

4,861 

Independents 

1,20,894 

Revolutionary Socialist Party 

1,663 

Total . . 

6,20,966 


Thus the Indian National Congress secured 3,14,352 votes as 
against 3,06,614 by the other parties opposed to the Congress taken 
together From the figures it is apparent that the communal parties 
like Jan Sangh and the Ram Rajya Panshad and the Communist 
Patty had practically no hold in Saran In the post-election report 
It IS mentioned that m strength and organisation the Congress Party 
had great hold in the district Being the oldest and most popular 
as a single party in the country it had its workeTs m every Uvana and 
Milage The other parlies were new and had not as many workers 
and volunteetb as the Congress Party The Independents were in 
a better pcKition than the other parties Being local men of influence 
they IN ere expected to win at many places but a high incidence of 
nialiy among themselves as is obvious from the huge number of 
contestants marred their prospects 

It IS Temarkable that m this election women took keen interest 
and m some cases thej' polled about 60 per cent of their votes The 
cases of false personation and malpractices veere very few 

General Election, 1957 

The Second General Election was held m 1957 on the basis of 
the electoral rolls made in 1952 subject to modifications made therein 
in course o£ five years that elapsed since then The total number of 
electors in 1957 m Saran was 16,19.891 as against 15.59,567 m 1952 
The number of the Parliamentary seats remained 4 as v\as in 1952 
but there had been decrease in the Assembly seats %\hich came down 
to 26 as against 28 in 1952 In this election also some constituencies 
o{ Satan for Parliamentary purposes were combined with the Kesaria 
I^rliamentaiy Constituency and for which, the Returning Officer was 
the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division 
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llic name of the 4 Pirhiintnnr> Constituencies with louil 
number of electors and the actual \otes polled are gisen below — 


Name of the 
Constituencies 

Total I lectors 

Total 

votes polled 

(1) Maharajganj 

J 85 849 

1 47 420 

(2) Chapra 

o 89 668 

1 66 322 

(3) Siwan 

3 78 210 

1 38 755 

(4) Gopalganj 

36847” 

1 34 227 

Total 

15 22 230 

CO 


There s\erc 12 candidates for the 4 Parliamentary Seats 
(1) the Indian National Congress— 1, (2) Praja Socialist Pany— 4 
(3) Communist— 1, (4) Jan Sangh— 1 and (5) Independents— 2 In 
tins election the Praja Socialist Party captured one seat s^hile three 
a\ent to the Indian National Congress The following avill show 
die total ^otes seemed by members of the different parties — 


Name of the parties 


Number of votes 
secured 


Congress 
Praja Socialist 
Communist 
Jan Sangh 
Indepcnttnis 

Thus the total votes polled by the Indian National Congress was 
oreater than the opposite parties as the combined votes of the opposite 
parties were 2 9^ 294 as against 2 94 431 by the Congress 

For the 26 Assembly seats there were 91 candidates— 26 nominees 
of the Indian National Congress 20 of the Praja Socalist Party 8 of 
the Jama Party 4 of the Communist Pany 3 of the Jan Sangh and 
30 were Independents The total votes for the Assembly was 
16 19 891 out of which 7 14 286 were polled or about 44 per cent of 
the electors e\ercised their right of franchise The total votes secured 
by the parties are as follows — 

Number of votes 

Name of the paities secured 


2 94 431 

1 91 on 

15 629 
43 44H 
42 211 


Congress 

Praja Socialist 

Socialist 

Janata 

Communist 

Jan Sangh 

Independents 


3 26 491 
1 89 088 
727 
49 440 
10^56 
9 948 
I 19 336 
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From the abo^e table it is apparent that as a single part) the 
Indian National Congress fared much better than any other party in 
the district But the combined votes of the opposite parties were 
3,87,795 as against 3,26,491 secured by the Congress This was 
partially due to the votes polled by the Independents who did not 
belong to any particular party 

Out of the 26 Assembly seats, 17 were bagged by the Indian 
National Congress, G by the Praja Socialist Party, 1 by the Janata 
Party and 2 were won by the Independents As a party the Socialist 
Part) practically disappeared from the scene as it contested only one 
seat which also it lost and secured only 727 votes The Praja 
Socialist Party appears to have made a great headway m this election 
m comparison to the last General Election of 1952 It secured ope 
Parliamentary seat and six Assembly seats whereas m 1952 it had 
secured only one seat in the Assembly The Communist Party and 
the Jan Sangh did not make any appreciable mark The newly 
formed Janata Party captured one Assembly seat 

From the abovemcntioned figures u is clear that the people are slowly 
realising the value of party system in the democratic form of Govern 
ment They also indicate tliat a party machinery to fight the elections 
has a better advantage tlian Independents vsorking on their own 
The Independents however, were able to capture votes more due to 
their local popularity and influence Only tvso Independents were 
xeturned one was a retired District and Sessions Judge and the other 
was a dissident Congressman It is mentioned in the post election 
report that the cases of personation and malpractices were appreciably 
small The women had taken great interest in the election It is 
significant that two ladies were successful in getting Assembly seals 

Newspapers 

No daily newspapers are published in the district In Saran only 
SIN Hindi penodicals arc published They are (1) Narad, (2) Adarsa 
Kisan, {$) Adhi} ar, (4) Saistvalt Sandesha, (b) Prahari and (6) A^aya 
Bihnr Excepting the last the oUier papers are published from 
Chapra 

A^arad— It is a weekly periodical vnd its circulation figure is 
about 2 000 The majoniy of the columns are covered by the sale 
notices of the Civil Court and certificate cases Only a few pages 
are covered by local news 

Adarsa Kisan— It is a weekly periodical It is a sort of farmers 
bulletin and deals vsith modem methods of cultivation It has a 
circulation of about 1,600 copies 

Adhikar —A weekly periodical which publishes only local news 
Its circulation is about 1 200 

Sorju-Qh Sonriej/m —It is a literary weekly which publishes short 
stories and literary essays It has a circulation of about 1,000 copies 
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Prahan—ll is a nceU) periodical publishing local neiis and kas 
a circulation of about 300 copies 


Na\a Bihar— K Cortniglitl) periodical published from Goreahothi 
dealing 11 nil neiil items of Bihar It has a circulation of 3 300 copies 


Apart from the periodicals there is a Hindi montlil) magazine 
called dgradiit published from Chapra by the Regions Beyond 
Mission, Chapra The other tno local missions also coordinate 
Its circulation is not large since it has been recently founded (April, 
1959) It IS a religious paper for the propagation of tlie gospel 


The daily papers as Inch are published outside the district and are 
in common circulation arc the Indian Nation and Searchlight, tno 
Ell dish dailies of Patna The circulation figures of the tuo dailies are 
nea°r about I 000 copies each The odicr daily English nciispapers in 
circulation are the Stateiman (Calcutta), Amnta Bazar Patnka 
(Calcutta) Leader (Allahabad) The Times o/ India (Delhi) and 
the Hindustan Standard (Calcutta) Their circulation figures arc 
said to be nitliin 100 copies cacli So far Englisb magazines arc 
concerned the Careers and Courses (Delhi) Modem Review 
(Calcutta) arc popular among the students and the college common 
room Their circulation figures mil come about to 100 each The 
Blitz (Bombay) has a circulation of about 100 copies 


Araonit the Hindi daily neuspapers the Ar^avarta of Patna Af 
of Benaras Prmiip of Patna Vishwamitra of Patna haae a camttlation 
of near about 300 to 1 000 copies lu Satan Among the li ecUy Hindi 
Dcriodicals the Dharmayug (Bombay) and the Nmashahti of Patna 
Imie a ciroulation of about 300 to 500 copies The other 
nceUv Hindi periodicals are the Hindustan (Delhi) and tlie 
Bhudanyapia Their circulation figures mil come mtliin 100 
comes Among the monthly Hindi magazines the Sahitya Sandesha 
tATral has a circulation of about 100 copies in the colleges schools 
and^ariong the students The other Hindi montlily magazines are the 
Naviieet (Bombay) and the Gnanodaya (Calcutta) mth a circulation 
of about 50 copies 


Among the Urdu daily journals tlie Seyasate e ,adtd of Eanpur 
and the Sidayam of Patna haae circulation of near about oOO to 600 
copies A Bengali daily journal the Anaiida Bazar Patriha of 
ha? a circilatTon of about 150 copies The other Bengali daily 
paper is 3 ugantar mth a circulation of less than 100 copies 

The habit of reading netrspapers has not taken roots excepting 
among tlie educated urban population Eaen if on die average it 
.ha, one r^dJ^T ne,i'’j^^r?n''*e 

hbran«"r^“read on the aierage by 60 to 100 persons eveiy day 
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VOLUNTAR\ Social Service Organisations 

There are frequent references in the old English Correspondence 
Volumes kept in the District Archives, Chapra, of the munificence 
of Shri Banwari Lai Shah of Chapra and his tivo wives From 
Foreign Political Consultations, October, 1869. nos 178-185 m the 
National Archiies, New Delhi, it appears that Shah Banwan Lai 
received tlie title of Rai Bahadur as an acknowledgment of lu« 
liberality and he iras also conferred with a suitable khillut It is 
mentioned in the Government papers '* that the crowning act of this 
man’s generosity ivas the constniction of a sarax, and the Bengal 
Government now report that two of his wives have each offered to 
give Rs 10,000 towards the construction of a house and gate in 
connection with the sarax*’ 


The Collector of Saran. requested that these ladies might be 
allowed to style themselves ” Syed o Zanan o Suttodia Khandan” as 
a prefix to their names The Bengal Government, however,, 
recommended the title of " Jantoadoon nissasultodia Khandan*’ 
Although such titles were unusual for ladies tlie titles were considered 
suitable and appropriate The Governor General agreed tliat the titles 
and the KkilUts be conferred The meaning of title vras " the most 
liberal of the females and most praised of her family 

The present Rajendra College named after Dr Rajendra Prasad 
the first President of India, is housed m the old saroi of Shah Banwan 
Lai It IS mentioned in the old records that die Sadar Hospital owes, 
much to the munificence of Shah Banwan Lai The next important 
medical institution m the district is the Victona Hospital at Chapra, 
constructed by the Maharani of Hatliua in memory of Queen 
Victona The Hathua Raj family also made liberal grant to the 
Patna General Hospital where there is a ward known as the Hathua 
Ward The present high school and the college at Hathua owe 
much to the Hathua family Describing the progress of education 
in Saran Mr P N Gupta in his Rensional Settlement Operations 
Report for 1915—192,1 had lawtsh oa. tive fevAvVj 

when he had mentioned that no other zamindar m the district is 
known to have noticeably associated himself with the advancement of 
education The zammdars should take the lead in improving the 
education of the tenantry who are in many ways dependent on them 
It IS a matter for regret that they have done little or nothing to 
justify their position 

It would not be out of place to mention here that the value of 
the social institutions has been emphasised by religious creeds The 
Arya Soma; is an institution which was founded by Swami Dayananda 
The Arya Satnaj Mandir was established in Siwan in- 
1898 and later its followers spread throughout the district The 
activities of Arya Samaj are more oincentrated at Siwan town than 
in the other parts of the district In the field of education its activities 
range from the maintenance of schools from the stage of lower 
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jjriniar) to tlegrct colkgt All their etlucatioml institutions hayt 
the prefix of D A V (Dtpinndt Ant;lo Vetlic) There is also a 
Bahilmh Ithauan ttlierc teaching is miparteti on the gurukul 
rattern In such institutions much emphasis is laid on the physical 
and moral edtication of the children At Gopalganj there are both 
D A V High and Middle schools The Cliaprl branch of tlie Arya 
Saniaj maintains a D A V Middle School and a Kanyapathsala 
There is also a guru! ul school svhicli imparls education up to sasln 
standard in Sanskrit and up to matnctilation on the general line 
The Sman brancli of the (Arya Smnaf) maintains a Ilidaj.a 
Sniirii/ui/mn Samilt and a Anath Sanrakshart Samili for the protection 
of the uidous and the orphans The yamaj makes arrangement for 
the marriage of the rescind uidous or if possible they sent back lo 
their homes kVhen such arrangement fails the rescued svidous are 
sent to Patna or Muzaffarpur mahtht ashram for receismg training m 
handicrafts to make them self supporting The orphans ate gencrall) 
sent to Danaptir i here there is an orphanage At Siwan there is 
also a Dahta Udhara I’alhsaia for the iiclfare of the boys of the 
poorer class iihtch is non maintained by the Siiran Municipality 

Theosobhical Society -The Theosophical Society iias founded 
bvMadameK R Blaiatsky and Col H S Olcott m the United Sates 
in 1875 They came to India in 1879 and m 1886 established their 
headquarters in Adyar a suburb of Madras The real success of the 
mosemem in India is howeser due to hfrs Annie Besant who joined 
the Society in 1889 and settled m India in 1893 at the age of forty-six 

The Theosophical Society from the scry suit allied itself to the 
Hindu reviral raosement The Theosophical Society Hath its 
mans branches all oser India has prosed an important factor in 
social and relimous reform It is not possible to give a derailed 
account of the activities and achiesements of the Society as here we 
base to confine ourselves so far as the Thapra Theosophical Society 
IS concerned 

The Chapra Lodge of tlie Theosophical Soaety is a branch of 
the Bihar Federation of Uie Theosophical Society isith ns head 
ouarters at Patna The Bihar Federation itself is a branch of the 
Theosophical Society tilth its headquarttus at \aranasi The Inter 
national headquarten of the Theosophical Socet, is at Adyar 
(Madras) , , ^ 

The Chapra Lodge was establnhed sometime during the first 
decade of the present century The aim ol the Socirty is to preach 
decaM “ P . ^ H the comparative study of all the religions 
^ Chapra braSd. of .he Society holds public 
^ ^nTarranges for *^Iectuies on allied subjects The lodge 

?elebraSs7ayo"hes (ann.veisar.es) of th- founders of great rehpons 
celebratM t biithday Buddha jayanli and the prophets 

Zy cl ^The" mamrams7 Montes, oyschool for the children 
-through the assistance of public subscriptions 
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Seva Sadan —A Seva Sadan was started at Chapra in 1957 through 
the efforts of the Theosophical Society with public supports The 
aim and object of the institution are to provide useful service to 
illegitimate and crippled persons by giving training in craft and 
cottage mdustnes The nistitmion is m it‘ formative stage and has 
not yet made much headway 

Association for social and tnotal hygiene— An all India Associa- 
non for moral and social hygiene was foimed in 1950 and in 
response to the humanitarian -work its branches spread throughout 
the country A branch of this association was also established at 
Chapra in 1956 The aims and objects of the association are to 
eradicate traffic in women and children and other allied evils allied 
to scs. To provide and manage institutions or homes for the rescued 
women and children and to make them self-supporting by useful 
training and to make a survey of the existing homes for women 
within the State and to Study their conditions are other objects 

In Mew of the last object the Chapra brancli of the association 
for moral and social hygiene made a survey of the fallen women 
(prostitutes) localised m the Bhagwan Bizir mahalh of the Chapn 
town They made a doorto-door survey of tJic fallen women and 
suggested ways and means to eradicate the evils of prostitution It 
IS a matter of great satisfaction that the majority of the prostitutes 
wanted to discard their profession provided they have other source 
of hvehliood The rescued women arc sent to Patna as the 
association has no rescue home 

Social Welfare Project, Chtrond 

A Social Welfare Project was established in the village Chirand 
in 1956 for the welfare of the children and women The welfare 
project IS carried on in the contiguous 25 villages with a population 
of 25,000 in a radius of five miles Apart from Chirand the other 
welfare centres are at Khalpura, Audhpu^a, Bhairopur and Mahrauh 
and thus each centre is attached with five villages 

Pot the, exeaM.t.vajA ot the viettaEc 'pswjec.n. gram seuvkttj -dev awd 
a craft mistress are appointed in eadi centre Besides them a 
midwife has been appointed at Chirand to conduct labour cases and 
attend the expectant mother These staff have itinerant duties for 
the execution of the welfare project Much emphasis is given on 
sanitation, cleanliness of the children and on craftsmanship It is a 
quasi Government organisation headed by a non-official lady chairman 

Ktshore dal— In the voluntary social service otgamsation the 
name of the Ktshore dal u also wortli mentioning The Ktshore dal, 
Chapra, w'as establuhwi m 1954 for the mental and ph)sical develop 
mem of the children between the age-group 4 to 14 As a pan of 
Chapra Ktshore dal has started a Montesson school 
t "Suhu Bfiaatfn" since November. 1957 This 

school IS becoming popular in the localit> 
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Matnia Ktistasiam —As mentioned before the Mainv'a Kustasram 
^vas established m I95S It is now a quasi Gos emmerjt insUtutiwi 
In this asylum both curame and prevenme measures are adopted 

Yatimhliana.— At Susan there is an yatimkhana sshich is called 
Yalimkhana Islamia Rtzvi It is run by a managing committee. 
About 15 to 30 orphans and jJlegitimare children are kept m the 
yattmkhana where they get free lodging and fooding A Madrasa 
js attached to the yattmkhana for the education of the orphan children 
In 1958 the State Government made a grant of Rs 400 It is mainly 
Tun by public subscnptions 

There is also a yattmkhana at Gopatganj which is attached with 
the Madrasa Islamia, Gopalganj About 16 orphans are kept who 
receive free fooding and lodging The expenditure on it is met by 
public subscriptions 

• Chruttan Missionaries —There are now three missions— 
Assemblies God Mission at Chapra, two Regions Bejond Missiozi» 
one at Dahiyama mohalla of the Chapra town and the other at 
Gopalganj The Regions Beyond Mission at Gopalganj which is 
located at Tirbirwa mohalla of the Gopalganj toun has earned good 
reputation in the locality It has one homeopathic disj^ensary for the 
■outdoor patients where about 40000 patients are annually treated 
It also maintains a leper dime for outdoor treatment The other 
two missions arc only engaged in rcbgious activities The German 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission at Chapra and the Protestant Mission 
at Sman have been dosed 

Bharat Sevak Samaj —The Saran branch of the Bharat Seiak 
Samaj w’as established m Chapra in 1953 It is an all India organi 
sation and as its name connotes was established to serve the people by 
domg development work The Bharat Sevak Samaj of the Saran 
branch has 31 branches and the strength of its members enrolled to 
1,069 up to February, 1959, out of which 93 i>'ere females The 
Samaj has performed useful service in the flood-stneken areas in 
1953 54 It formed a flood rebel committee under the presidentship 
of Dr Sayyed Mahmud and alleviated th<* sufferings of the people by 
relief It distributed clothes and also rendered monetary help Every 
member of the Bharat Sevak Samaj has to offer shramdan j e 
manual labour Due to shramdan it has repaired 25 miles of old 
roads, constructed 3 new wells, 3 schools and 2 miles of embankment 
The Samaj has launched camp movement in Saran and thereby 
achieved a great success Out of 21 camps there are 3 camps for 
women Some foreign women also participated in the ladies camp 
of Hathua in 1956 The women are domg useful service m the 
society by sanitation dnve Sanitation drives are earned on twice 
in a )ear both in the urban and rural areas 

D£presszi> Classes League. 

This organisation w'as established for the propagation of national 
ideas among the Hanjans During the Round Table Conference m 
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1932 33 this League was an independent organisation although it had 
affiliations iMth the Indian National Congress 

Sn Jagjnvan Ram, Raihvay Munster, Gotemment o£ India, and 
a few others ha\e recently or^nised the League throtighout India 
There is a very active branch m Saran district which is closely 
■associated tvith social reforms among the Hanjans In 1936 37 
Elections the League in collaboration with the Congress had secured 
14 out of 15 seats It is now essentially a body for bringing in social 
xeCorms and removal of iintouchabiUty 
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Much of the thickness of the gro\e and the arboriculture of the open 
spaces have declined ^ 

The length of the toivn is about six miles from east to i\est 
tvhile the average breadth does not exceed miles It is only, 
however, the central portion of the town, from Sahebganj to Daulat 
ganj, that is urban in nature, the eastern and western extremities are 
semi rural Chapra is a growing town The population as 
enumerated in the census from 1901 to 1951 is "iven below - 


Persons Males Females 


45,901 22 361 23,450 

42,373 21,601 20,772 

42,415 22,492 19,923 

47,448 25,934 21,514 

55.142 29,697 25,445 

64,309 33,939 SO 370 


The census of 1901 and 1911 showed progressive decrease in the 
population compared with 1891 chiefly due to plague By 1921 
there was a slight excess over the number of 1911 though the total 
tvas still less than in 1901 From 1931 the population had shown 
an increase An older account of Chapm is found m the Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Vol XI, published in 1877, where W Hunter 
mentions that Chapra is situated on the north or left bank of the 
river Ganges • It is said that the river formerly floived close by 
the town, but at present its mam channel is about one mile to the 
south Though Chapra has suffered much commercially, 

since It has been deserted by the Ganges, it is still a place of some 
importance There are many large and wealthy bankers The 
bazar runs from east to west and is somewhat narrow Most of the 
houses m it are double storeyed witli projecting \enindahs Goods of 
all kinds can be procured pottery and brass utensils forming a 
speciality There is a race<ourse between the Sonepur and Rewaghat 
roads, but no race meetings hn\e been held for some years past At* 
the end of the last century the Frendi, Dutch Portuguese and English, 
had factories at Chapra Saran was then famous for its saltpetre and 
the Chhapra mark was especially esteemed but this trade has now 
for many years been on the decline 

Though tlie commercial prosperity of the town Jiad suffered since 
the recession of the Gangt and later by the Gogra it is a place of 
some importance Its position on tlie borden of Uttar Pradesh and 
a nwr front assure a considerable trade The railway system clears 
a large passenger and goods iraffic The number of prosperous 

• The name of the mxr Ganges is Canga and this term is now used tl is a 
matter of investigation how the word Ganges came to be used from the days of early 
gfiush adwnt- (P C. R C) 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 
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raercaniile finns and binks is not, honever, as large as it used to be 
The Katra area -which is the oldest bazar runs from east to west 
along the old bank of the Gogra and like all old bazars is narrow 
road null shops on either side and very congested Some of the 
houses are double Storeyed with projecting verandahs Some houses 
ha\e fine caned wooduork But the majority of the houses are 
brick built with mud plaster and unattractise There are some small 
factories m this area The shellac industry tvhich was mentioned 
in the old District Gazetteer of Saran (1900) has faded out 

The centre of trade activity has shifted from Katri to Sihebganj 
uhich has grouTi around the Civil Court Big cloth mercliants, 
bullion merchants and kirana merchants have their shops here One 
of the mahallas of the town is called Ratanpura and according to 
one account was the capital of Raja Ratna Sen of the Hindu penod 
and erected iliere a temple knoim as the temple of Ratneshivar Nath 
The temple of Dhanm Nathji is pointed out as the former temple 
of Ratneshwar Nath Mahadeo But another tradition is that the 
temple of Dharma Nathji was built by a aoiihu (mendicant) named 
Dharam Nath There is a further story that the sadhti once sated 
the life of a shepherd woman by his spmtual power and the temple 
was raised The mam image is the Siv'a hnga (phallus) about four 
inches in diameter hating samadhts of Dharam Nath and his ten 
disciples nearb) On etery Monday there is rush of devotees 
There is also a goddess known as Kotki Deti said to be the tutelary 
goddess of the fort of Raja Ratna Sen Close by the temple of the 
Dharma Nathji is the Government Sanskrit High School and Mantan 
Sanskrit College There is a temple of Uma Nath in the Dahiama 
mahalla According to tradition tlie ashram of the famous sage 
Dadhtchi Rist was somewhere here There is a Kali temple 
(Kalibari) near the Chapra Kaicheiy railway station built by the 
efforts of the Bengali community 

At the west end of the town is the former sarat or rest house, 
a large square building with blank walls The entrance from the 
tVnwjgVi two Vrandsome rron gates In front of it is a 
fenced space and a masonry tank This tank has three gates meant 
for males, females and animals But the animals are allowed to 
dnnk water only and their bath is prohibited It is said that this 
tank IS connected with another serpentine lank lying at a distance of 
about two hundred -yards north west of the underground nala 
(channel) The building was constructed by a ivealthy banker, the 
late Shah Bamvan Lai Sahu who donated this building along wath 
some lands to tlie Chapra AfunicipaUty which vras subsequently given 
to the Riijendra College on a nominal rent There are two municipal 
markets one near the sarai and the other to the east of Sahebganj 

The other important mahalla of the town is the Bhagwan Bazar 
The Chapra Railway Station is locally known as Bhagwan Bazar 
Station Bhagivan Bazar has some engineering concerns and shops 
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ALIGA^J SEWVN-.W Simn 

VMARrUR— \ Milage sitmtcd iii Uic south uc^t of the Siuait 
suIkIjmsiou tuo imici tsut of Daniih TJit area of the Mihgc is 
I on acres uith a populition of 2,215 couststin" of 1 OGl malcs^and 
I 151 females according to the census of 1951 Tlie number of 
occupied houses ssts 312 Out of the tottl jjopulation of 2 215 onij 
232 sv'crc enumerated ns hicrates It rcmtnins in upper pruinr) 
srh(x>l and a post office 1 here arc ruins of a mosque of red bricL 
on the hank of the rnei Gogra According to tradition it s\as built 
during the reign of the Mughal Emperor Shalijahan (1028—1658) 
\inder the supers ision of lus imih Amar Smgh but the asork avas left 
ineonipletc I^al people say that the aallagc derives its name from 
the builder of the mosque Amar Singh 

VMIilKA \STHAN -See Amt 

kNfl— A Milage ill the Sadar subdiM>ion situated about 11 miles 
cast of Chapra on the Cliapn*Soncpur road According to tiie census 
of 1051 the area of the atUage avas 329 acres and there avere 180 
occupied houses avitli a total population of I 107 consisting of 
487 males and C20 females out of avinch 174 males and 51 females 
asere literate The village Ins a lower primary school 

It IS also called Ambika Asthan xs it has a temple dedicated to 
Ambika Bhawani Legend connects this temple avitli Lord Siva and 
Sati In the early ages it is said king Daksha performed a }agna 
(sacrifice) but did not inviie^Siva to whom his daughter Sati was 
married In grief that such an insult should have been offered to 
her husband Sail threw herself into the sacrificial fire Siv-a wild witJi 
rage transfixed her dead body on the point of his trident and rushed 
hither and thither through the world which was threatened v\ith 
desrxijcj-jioxi. Ruf. Vvsbtui the. ^lesejcvejc «^jcae to the tesrjie and flung; 
his discus (chakra) at the body of Sati and cut it to pieces These 
pieces fell scattered over the earth and every place where any of them 
fell became a sanctuary One portion is said to have dropped on 
the Spot where the temple now stands and close by is pointed out 
the site of die sacrificial fire (yajttakund) An annual fair is held 
in the village in the month of Chart Local Pandits also identify 
the place with Raja Sunth 

ANDAR —A village in the Siwan subdivision situated on the 
Smart Andar road According to the census of 1951 the area of 
the village is 526 acres number of occupied houses 279 wtdi a 
population of 1 700 consisting of 851 males and 849 females out or 
which 355 males and 20 females were literates It has a lower 
primary school high school a library a dispensary and a veterinary 
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dispensary It has a Block office under the charge of a Block Develop 

Officer Andar is birth place of Maulana Sayyad Mazrul Haq 
*• who had played an important role during freedom movement on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress Sadakat Ashram m Patna 
owes Its origin largely to him 

BANIAPUR— A village m the Sadar subdivision situated on the 
Chapra-Sahrapurghat road The area of the village in the census of 
1951 was 287 acres, number of occupied houses 44 with 367 persons 
consisting of 170 males and 197 females It has a police-station, a 
dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a seterinary dispensary and a 
lower pnmary school There is a Block office under the adminis* 
trative control of a Block Development Officer A cattle fair is held 
on the occasion of the Vwak Pancharnt (December) which lasts for 
ten days The sale of cattle is usually brisk. 

EASNAULI GANGAR-Sec Maharajganj 

BHOREY— A village m the Gopalganj subdivision situated on 
the Mirganj Bhorey road The area of the \ illage in the census of 195 1 
ivas 1,009 acres, number of ocaipied hojscs 471 ^vith 1,576 persons 
\v ith 788 males and 788 females out of which 296 males and 66 females 
were literates It has a lower pnmary, middle and a high school, 
a gram panchayat and a library It has also a police station and a 
dispensary It has a small village market where people buy essential 
commodities There is a Block office under the administrative 
control of a Block Development Officer 

CHANDPUR— A small village situated in the vicinity of 
Maharajganj Some relics have recently been found m the village 
which seem to be quite old These relics have been sem to the 
Archeological Department for investigation 


CHAPRA —Headquarters of the district situated on an old 
bank of the river Gogra close to its former junction with the river 
Ganga It is bounded on the north by the embankment of the North 
Eastern Railway on the south by the old bed of the river Gogra, 
lOn the east by some comparatively high land stretching from the nver 
to the raibvay embankment and on the west by a nullah The 
inhabited portions of the totvn he principally to the east and the 
west The western portion was once the older mahalla of the town 
and occupied by business people including the Manvans But noiv 
With the change of the mam streams of Ganga and later by Gogra, 
Its commercial prosperity has declined The newer or eastern 
portion grew up round the Civil Courts and public offices, most of 
which were constructed a century before This mahalla is 
aatiebganj and is now the chief bazar of Chapra The name 
’f derived from the fact that the Dutch, English and other 
iraoers lived m this area and later it became the civil lines occupied 
In the midst of and round both 
portions of the totvn are groves of mango trees and open spaces 
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besides a lai^c number oE residential liouscs The District Jail, 
Clnpra, and die Sidar Hospital arc also located in it This hospital 
ivas erected in 1856 b) public subscription supplemented by a dona- 
tion from the late Shah Banuan Lai to commemorate a visit oE the 
tiien Lieulcmnt Governor of Bengal A female tvard utis subse- 
quently btult at the cost of the Afaharani of Hathua 

Besides Ci\il, Criminal Courts and other officnl buildings it 
has dircc Degree colleges The Rajendra College is on the i^est 
limits of die tosvTi, the Jagdam College is located to the north of 
the toun across the North Eastern Railway and the third college is 
the Jai Prakash Mahila iNf alias idyalaya, a girls’ college near the 
Colleaor’s bungalow. Tins girls’ college is the second of its kind 
m the Tirhut Division, the first being the Mahantlia Darsan Das 
College at Muzaffarpur Near die Jai Prakash Mahila Mahavidj-a 
laju IS the Mahila Silpa Vidplaya which is an industnal school and 
imparts training in handicrafts, such as knitting, weasing, tailonng 
and embroidery Close by it is die Goiemment Ingh school for 
girls Apart from tliese there are st\ high scliools for boj-s There 
are two libranes— one Rajcndni Library near the temple of Dharma 
Nadiji and the other State Central Library There are two clubs 
(Saran Club and Cliapra Club), a Circuit House, Dak bungalow 
and a church There is a branch of the Region Beyond Mission 
Society and of an American Mission Society called the Assemblies 
of God There are two railway stations, the main station as men 
tioned before at Bhagtran Bazar (Chapra) where all trams stop and 
another station Chapra Katchcry nearer the courts The branch line 
to Mashrak takes off from this smaller station Besides, there are 
three cinema houses and three large tanks, kno^vn as Elgin Tank 
(now Rajendra Sarovar), civil court tank and a tank near the 
Rajendra College The tanks are now not well looked after A 
fourth tank avas excavated m 1958 just opposite the Circuit House 
There is an electric power house avhich supplies electricity to the 
toivn There is a small aerodrome avhere small plane lands 

The roads in the town are mostly metalled, they radiate to 
important places in the distnct like Sonepur, Maharajganj, Snvan, 
Guthni and the principal ghats on the Gandak, such as Sahmpur, 
Sattar and Reiva The drains of the toim are katcha and awfully 
dirty There are two tvatcr towers each having the capaaty of one 
lakh gallons. 

Portions of the to^vn are liable to inundation Such areas natu 
Tally have huts with trattled walls and thatched roofs as the houses may 
be crashed away The settlements had the distinctive name of 
Ghhapra from the Hindi word Chhappar meaning a thatched roof 
The name of the loivn appears to have been denved from this 

The Gogra formerly flowed dose to the town but now its mam 
channel is some miles to the south in the cold iveather The nullah 
which indiates the old bed of the nver along the southern boundary 
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of the to^m is partially filled up with tvatcr when the Gogra is in 
flo*od and is connected with the mam stream botli on tlie west and 
east opposite Ajaibganj and Telpa Tlie toivn is protected from 
annual inundation by the high nver bank on the south, by an 
embanked road, knoisn as Mahabir Prasad’s bandh on tlie north 
and by the Salimpur ghat road and the laihiay embankment on the 
ivest, shutters can be fixed in the openings m the latter to keep out 
flood iviter The tonm was flooded in 1874 and would have suffered 
the same fate in 1890 if the Salimpur ghat road had not been raised 
and strengthened preiiously The flowing of the town in 1921 nas 
largely due to the fact that the shutters in the railway embankment 
ere not closed in time and one could not be shut at all The rvater 
nhich floods the tonn if it is not held back generally comes up from 
the Gogra by the Ajaibganj nullah and branching off m two direc 
tions, terminates in a swamp about eight miles north of the town 
It IS led through the town by the Kliani/a nullah to this chaur and 
by this means the mam drams are flushed, some of the public tanks 
are filled and the crops in the chaur are irrigated The water can 
be let m and shut off by the. mam sluice at Sahebganj 

It IS mentioned m Hunter’s Statistical Account that at the end 
of the eighteenth century the English, Dutch, French and Portuguese 
had factories at Chapra The Dutch were here as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century and the English by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century There is an old Dutch cemetery near Kannga 
on the Batuapur road at the northwest ot the town, containing a 
mausoleum erected to the memory of one J V H who died in 1712 
These initials stand for Jacobus Van Horn, the Dutch Chief m Bihar, 
who died soon after the Dutch had abandoned Patna and ivithdrawn 
to Singhia m consequence of the exactions of Famikhsiyar In the 
old English cemetery at Karmga are two monuments erected to the 
memory of the men of the Naval Brigade who died at Chapra m 
1859 A new cemetery has been since opened at the opposite end 
of the town beyond the old race<ourse which lies between the 
Sonepur and Rewa ghat roads When the mdigo planters were 
prosj^rous, races used to be held here annually, but the last were 
in 1899 and the land of the race-course has been sold 

The Chapra Municipality was established m 1864 The area 
of the Municipality is square miles and is divided into four wards 
The number of ratepayers in 1957 58 was 12 930, representing 36 3 
per cent of the population The arrangement of conservancy of the 
town is not satisfactory The drams usually remain silted for want 
of proper drainage system The total length of dram in 1958 was 
53 miles (10 miles pucca and 43 miles ka‘cha) It maintains 33 73 
miles metalled and 7 09 miles untnttalled roads Primary education 
IS compulsory m the municipal area of Chapra 

The opening of colleges, hospitals and other institutions have 
attracted a sizeable educated and cultured people, such as professors, 
doctors, engineers, lawyers and teadiers 
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CHAPRA . SUBDIVISION.-The headquattexs or the Sadar 
subdivision of the district, occupying its south-east extremity 
and lying between 25“-39' and 26*-14' N. and &4°-23' and 85*-12' E. 
with an area of 1,043 square miles tvith 1,528 villages and two toums, 
Chapra and Revelganj. It is a fertile tract of rich alluvial soil, 
bounded on the east by the Gandak, on the south by the Ganga and 
on the west by the Gogra and on the north by the Siwan and 
Gopalganj subdivisions. The population of the subdivision is as 
follotvs 


Year. Population. 


1891 




.. 10,29,639 

1901 




9,27,718 

1911 




. . 9,84,248 

1921 




9,14.028 

1931 




.. 9,73,116 

1941 




.. 11,35,903 

1951 




. . 12,56,306 


The density per square mile was 864 in 1921, 1,088 in 1941 and 
1,204 in 1951. Sonepur at the junction of the Gandak and Ganga is 
an important raihvay centre, as well as the scene of a great annual 
feir and bathing festival. The subdivision has 13 police-stations, 
namely, Chapra toum, Chapra mufassil, Bhagrranpur, Revelganj, 
Baniapur, Garkha, Manjhi, Ekraa, Parsa, MarhoivTah, Mashrak, 
Sonepur and Dighwara. For the development of the National 
Extension Service the subdivision is divided into seven Blocks, 
namely, Baniapur, Jalalpur, Ekma, Manjhi, Sonepur, Garkha and 
MarhouTah. Each Block is under the charge of a Block Develop- 
ment Officer. 

CHIRAND.— A village in the Sadar subdivision, six miles east 
of Chapra, on the river Gogra. The village is connected by the 
Chapra^nepur metalled road. The Ganga formerly flowed past 
the village svhich must at one time fiave been a place of some note 
as it lent its name to Chapra which used to be called Chiran Chapra 
by people of other district, Chiran being an abbreviation of Chirand. 
The total area of the village in the census of 1951 was 251 acres, 
227 occupied houses and total population was 1,362 consisting of 
G02 males and 760 females out of which 200 males and 15 females 
svere enumerated as literates. It has loner and upper primary 
schools. 


Historically speaking Chirand is the only place in Saran whicli 
is connected with antiquity. The mins of the ancient mounds tell 
that it has seen the rise and fall of the Buddhism, Hinduism and 
the Muslims. Its remains are connected with ail the historic periods 
of India. Few traces of its former greatness are left but there are 
some large mounds marking the mins of an ancient city. One high 
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rnoynd, on ^vhich four temples have been built, marks the remains 
of an old fort, and the hermitage of Rishi Chyavana and two small 
tanks, called Jiach Kundu and Brahma Kundu m the Chirand 
Mahatraya, are pointed out in different portions of the site as vestiges 
of the ancient Hindu period A fair takes place every year on the 
last day of the month of Kartik, at the former spot which is called 
Chyavana-flj/zrnmfl Chirand is popularly known as the capital of king 
Majoiradhvaja and the tradition stiU exists that he and his queen 
sawed dowm their son m order to satisfy the craving for human 
flesh of Sna who came in the disguise of an old Brahman to test 
his generosity Satisfied by this practical proof of the king’s 
hospitality, Siva restored his son to life 

On the top of the principal mound there is an old mosque with 
an mscnption in the Kufic style of character over the doorway 
This mosque must ha\e been built out of the ruins of some large 
ancient Hindu temple, for eight square Hindu pillars, or rather 
pilasters line the inside of the tvalls The inscription over the 
doonvay is in three double lines and appears to bear the name of 
Hussain Shah king of Bengal, from 149*^ to 1519, presumably these 
Musalman rulers destroyed an ancient Hindu temple at Chirand and 
built the mosque out of its matenals Some evidence, at least, of 
the antiquity of the temple, and probably also of some other build 
mgs Iformerly connected with it or surrounding it, is afforded by 
the size of the bncks, the most ancient of which are 17| inches 
long, 10 inches broad and inches thick, the smallest being I2| by 
9^ inches and 12-J^ by 8 inches A portion of the ancient elevated 
ruined site has been cut aivay by the nier channel, showing a high 
cliff of earth, full of large ancient bricks and pierced by numerous 
shafts of ancient wells of narrow diameter lined with cyhnden of 
red earthenivare 

Chirand is sometimes also called Cherand and is said to ha>e been 
founded by, or to derive its name from, the Cheros, once a ruling 
race in Saran There seems to be no doubt at least that Chirand 
was an ancient Buddhist town, for images of Buddha and other figures 
of the Buddhist period have been found here Mr Carlleyle indeed 
conjectured that Chirand “the most ancient place in the whole of 
the Saran district ” may have been the site of the Drona or Kumbha 
stupa, erected over the tessel with which the relics of Buddha ivere 
measured after his cremation He says — 
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implies the*act of cutting asunder, splitting, rendin», 
duiding or division, and might just possiblj refer m 
the diMSion of tlie remains of Buddlia into eight parts, 
each equal to a drona, as measured by a kumblia of that 
capacity, which vessel was aften\’ards enshrmed in a 
stupa which was therefore called the kumbhan stupa 
But the place where this w'as done maj have been called 
the dividing, or the place of division, and the memorj 
of some such signiHcance may have been reserved in 
sucli a name as Chiran "* 

Dr Hoey indeed goes farther in the belief that Chirand was an 
ancient Buddhist site and identifies it with the great Buddhist capital 
Vaisali This theory he advances with the following remarks ‘ We 
know that when Buddha left Magadha lor the last time he went 
towards Vaisali The gale by which he left Pataliputra, was after 
wards called the Gautama gate, and the place where he crossed the 
Ganges was called thereafter die Gautama ferry The Gautama Ghat 
IS still knowm east of Revelganj We also have the story of Ananda’s 
leaving Pataliputra for Vaisali, and we read when he readied the 
Ganges, he discov’cred that the people of \ aisali had come out to 
meet him m the hope of obtaining hts body, as they knew he was 
about to die and they wished to do it honour, but he was punned 
by Ajatsatnt’s army whidi had been sent with die same object He 
therefore surrendered himself to death (entered samadhi) on an 
island in the river, and his body parted in two, so that the rival 
daimants obtained equal parts This story is preserved for us in 
the name of Chirand, which is simply chiara-cnga, the divided body 

“It IS very remarkable that there is a local tradition at Chirand 
based on this story It is this There wns a king at Chirand named 
Moraddhuj (Mayuradhvaj) in the Dwaparvyuga who professed great 
devotion to the gods Krishna determined to put the kings faith 
to the test, and came one day to Ins palace disguised as a mendicant, 
and asked for the right half of the kings body for some sacrificial 
purpose He explained to the king that his wife and son must each 
hold one end of a saw (ara) and saw him in two, but if he shed tears 
the gift would not be acceptable The king agreed and the operation 
commenced but pr«ently he began to shed tears from his left eye 
The mendicant reminded the king that the professed gift was liable 
to rejection, but the latter explained that tlie left eye wept because 
the nght half of the body was alone being taken ind the other left 
Krishna was pleased with this devotion that he exercised his divine 
power, stopped the operation restored die body to its former state 
and flung the saw away It fell at Anah in the Shahabad district, 
giving Its name to that place The star; is certainly the same in 
ongin as that told of Ananda It is a Hindu version of facts under 
lying the Buddhist story The conclusion to which I come is that 

♦ Reports. Arch Surv In<L, VoJ XXII. 1885 
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Vslisali did not lie on the east but on die west of the present Great 
Gandak. I shall presently fix it beyond doubt east of Chapra, 
probably at Chirand itself. 

“ There are some suggestions based on a study of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta which I must note. When Buddha had 
crossed the Ganges for the last time on his svay to Vaisali, he first 
visited Kotigama and then Nadika, after svhich he arrived at the 
great city. There he ^vas entertained by the courtesan Ambapali 
at her mango grove outside the city. From Vaisali Buddha rvent to 
Veluva where he U’as seized with the illness which eventually termi- 
nated his life. This is probably the, modem Belwa north-east of 
Chirand. Near it we meet with such remarkable names as Samath 
Chak and Dharma Chak. Buddha then seems to have turned again 
towards Vaisali, for he went to the Chapala Chaitya, which the text 
would lead us to believe to have been near the city, if not in it. 
This name is probably either from Chapala a loose woman, 

and thus alludes to the concubine spoken of by the pilgrims; or 
from chapa alaya (Sans^, the bow-place where tlie bow was deposited. 
Anyhow, there can be no mistake as to (he mound lying to the east 
of the town of Chapn, called Telpa. This is undoubtedly the 
Sanskrit Talpa ‘ a ’tower and is that built for the mother of the 
thousand sons: and the site of Vaisali is tliefefore fixed. It is the 
. modem Chirand, and spread along the banks of the Ganges east and 
west of the present touTj."* 

For the revival of the ancient glory of Chirand some efforts 
have recently been taken by some of the distinguished people of the 
locality. The Chirand Gram Stidhar Samiti was started in 1940 
on the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. The Samiti maintains 
a library and a girls’ lower primary School, There is an archxological 
society for collection and preservation of the ancient finds. A few 
coins and some earthen wares highly glazed and polished have been 
collected. On the reverse side of the coin there seems to be the 
image of Kanishka and on the obwrse there is an image of a running 
goddess either of Agtii or Vayu which it pro\’es tvill take back her 
twAtsiy Swnga perio6 *>% A. !>.'). TYie earthen vessels of 
terracotta also substantiate this fact. But so long they have not been 
coTToborated by other evidences il would be only a speculation. 

In 195G for the development of the village a Welfare Extension 
Project was started consisting of 25 villages with a population of 
25,000. It had five centres, the chief being in Chirand and the other 
are at Bhairopur, Mehrauri, Khalpura and Audhpur. Each centre is 
after by one Gram Sevika, one dai and one craft teacher. 
The Gram Sevika and the craft teacher teaches the children of the 
centre on the model of basic training while the dai attends the 
expectant mothers and conducts labour cases. 

j . ideniffieation of Kusinara, yalsaJi end other places— 

i", j 1900. See also Notes on Chirand In the district of Saran, by 

.NumJolat De>-. J. A. S. B.. no. 2. 1»3. 
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DARAULI — A Milage an the Siwan subdivision, situated 44 
miles to the north i\est of Chapra, on the Chapra Guthni road and 
on the north bank of the n\er Gogra It is said that Darauh ^\•as 
founded on the name of Dara Srkoh, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and its name uas Darauali uhich is changed into Darauli 
Tiso miles to the i\est is the \illage of Amarpur uhere as already 
stated are the rums of a fine mosque of red brick, built by naib Amar 
Singh during the reign of Shah Jahan The area of the Milage 
according to the census of 1951 was 852 acres, 196 occupied 
houses and population was 1,400 wath 680 males and 720 females 
out of which 154 males and 21 females were literates It has 
a dispensary, sub registry office, a police station and both Hindi 
and Urdu lower primary schools There is a ferry to 
the Azamgarh district of Uttar Pradesh, carrying a considerable 
traffic Darauli ghat is a sub station of »he Indian General Naviga 
tion Company but the suspension of the Nasigation Company in 
1958 has affected the trade of the place adversely A mela is held on 
the Karttk Pumima day largely attended by the people of Ballia and 
Gorakhpur There is a block office under the charge of a Block 
Development Officer 

D4RIAGANJ OR DORIGANJ -A village m the Sadar subdivi- 
sion, 7 miles east of Chapra According to tradition it was formerly 
a large gram market standing at the confluence of the nven Ganga 
and Gogra The nver borne traffic of the place was considerable but 
owing to the shifting of the nver Ganga, the commercial prospenty 
of Donganj is on the decline Though Donganj is just opposite' to 
the nver Sonc but owmg to the change m the nver course and lack 
of facility for transport by rail, boats canying sand generally anchor 
at Dighwara ghat and from there it is transported by rail Tv\o 
miles upstream from Donganj is Sherpur g/iat where passengers cross 
the Ganga from Anah 

A large number of Hindus go to the place for bathing at 
different fotivals It is said that the village was onginally one of 
the tolas or hamlets of Chirand and that the whole taluk consisting 
of 42 villages formerly belonged to the Choudhun of Chirand. 
Choudhun Dana Smgh, whose descendants still reside here It is 
a small village and its population in J921 was 209 The population 
of the village is not given in the District Census Handbook, Saron, 
published m 1956 The populauon does not appear to be more 
tlian a few hundreds and less than one thousand 

DIGHWA DUBAULI —A vnllagc m the extreme east of the 
Gopalganj subdivision, 35 miles north of Chapra and 25 miles south 
eastof Gopalganj It is also a railway station of the North Eastern 
Radw'ay of the Chapra Mashrak SecUon The area of the village in 
tlie census of 1951 vs’as 3 815 acres, number of occupied houses 950 
w ith a population of 7,225 consisting of 3.790 males and 3 435 females 
out of which 880 males and 97 females were literates It contains 
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A, post office, a lotirer primary sdiool and a high school It contains 
some ancient remains, of rvhich Mr Carllcylt has given the following 
accounts “At Dighwa Dubanlt I found an ancient sue and two 
extraordinary pyramidal shaped mounds These two extraordinary 
mounds are situated close to the south east of the village, and east 
and west of each other The western mound is situated almost 
adjoining the south'castern end of the village, and tlie eastern mound 
IS situated at the distance of 640 feet to the east south-east of tlie 
other, ind close to the road Each of these mounds is of a pyramidal 
shape, with four comers at the base projecting considerably outwards 
so that a ground phn of one of these mounds would resemble a four 
pointed star surmounted centncnlly by a cone” After giving the 
dimensions of these mounds, which are of great size, Mr Carileyle 
goes on to say ' These mounds appeared to be formed of clay, but 
mixed with small fragmenu of brick and pottery At the distance 
of 950 feet to the south of the eastern mound, there is a roundish 
shaped mound of moderate height, with a horizontal diameter of 
about 200 feet from north to south, and about 140 feet from east to 
arat There is an old well here Acro>s the road to the north of 
the village there is a portion of the mound which appears as if cut 
of! by the road from the large flat mound, on which the village 
Dighwa Dubauh itself stands These mounds are said to have been 
the work of Chero Chai, i e , of the Cheros, an aboriginal race who 
seem to have once been powerful m this part of the country, but who 
now inhabit the hills to the south of the Ganges ’ 

In this village was found the historical copper plate, known 
AS the Dighwa Dubauh plate and dating back to 761 2 AD , of whicn 
nn account has been given m Chapter II “Either", says Dr Fleet, 
"It was dug out of a field some years ago (before 1864) by a 
Brahman of Chapra or the ancestors of the then owner found it in 
a temple in a ruined Musalman fort, but it was so long ago that 
they did not seem to have any distinct tradition about it, nor to be 
able to give any authentic information on the subject ’ [Reports, 
Arch Surv Ind , Vol XXII, 1885, J F Fleet, Sanskrit and old 
Kanarese Inscriptions (The Dighwa Dwbouh plate), Indian 
Antiquary, 1886] 

DIGHWARA —A village situated on the North Eastern Railway 
18 miles eastsoutli and east of Chapra It is a chief centre of the 
■gram and hide trade Its area in the census of 1951 was 822 acres 
the number of the occupied houses was 650 and population. 3 617 
with 1 806 males and 1,811 females out of which 743 males, 82 females 
were literates It has a police station, post office district board 
inspection bungalow, lower primary, upper primary, middle, high 
and basic schools gram panchayat and a library General 
Cunningham was at one time inclmed to consider that this locality 
ancient Buddhist stupa knovm as the Drona or 
,1 j Local people trace the name to a celebrated sage 

<aUed Chandramuni or Dirghivara * 
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The n\er borne traffic o£ Dighwara is considerable due to its 
position on the mer Ganga Lai^ boats carrying goods anchor 
at Dighivara Sand of the nver Sone is exported to Dighivara 
through boats and from there it is sent to different places by rail 
Besides grain kertBene oil coal and grocery are transported to 
Dighivara from Patna through boats The freight charge of a boat 
from Patna to Dighwara for coal gram and kerosme oil is Rs 5 
Rs 2-8-0 and Rs 2, respecmel) 

DOMAIGARH— A village in the Sadar subdivision situated on 
the Gogra 28 miles north west of Chapm It has an area of 1 ^55 
acres the number of occupied houses 147 population 1 120 consisting 
of 474 males and 646 females out of which 104 males and 6 females 
were found to be literates in the census of 1951 It is a centre of 
the trade in sal wood and boats and is called after a fakir Dome Pir 
who IS said to have resided there 

DON— A village m the Sivvan subdivision situated nearby 
Darauli There are remnants of a fort (garh) which is said to be 
connected with the famous hero of tlie Mahabharat Achary^a. 
Dronacliaiyya the guru of both kauravas and Pandavas According 
to the census of 1951 tlie area of the village was 442 acres number 
of occupied houses 61 with 710 persons consisting of 34S males and 
367 females out of which 32 males and 5 females were literates 

DUMARSAN —A village in the Sadar subdivision 28 miles north 
of Chapra on the Chapra-Sattar ghat road It is also a railu-ay 
ration on the Mashrak line on the North Eastern Railway The 
irea of the village m the census of 1951 was 312 acres the number 
jf occupied houses 203 and population 1 447 vvith 729 males and 
?18 females out of which 158 males were literates It has a lower and 
ipper primary schools It derives its importance from a Ram Nawami 
nirheld annually in the month of Chait in which horses buffaloes 
ind bullocks are sold in large number Its importance has increased 
iue to the extension of Mashrak Thawe section of the North Eastern 


Elailwa> 

EKMA— A village on the North Fastem Railway 18 miles 
lorth west of Chapra The area of die village in the census of 1951 
was 2 182 acres the number of occupied houses was 674 population 
4 787 consisunt^ of 2 060 males and 2 727 females out of which 801 
males and 61 females were literates It contains a post office railway 
uation lower primary middle and high «=Jiools a Sansknt pathsala 
i.hrarv and a gram panchayat There ts also a police station and 
Hornet board mspeclion bungalow It is one of the centres of the 
^7n traffic m the district owing to its connection with Chapra 
« -in Manihi Darauli and Mashrak by good roads Imports consist 
of nee and other foodgrains and exports chiefly of molasses and 

— A village near Ekma in the Sadar subdivision where 
the image of a rare dancing Ganesh and two beautiful images of Vishnu 
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were fownd The three images were acquired under Treasure Trove 
Act m December, 1944, and are now in Patna Museum Local 
tradition asserts that the original residence o£ Eksana Bhumihar 
Brahman was Eksan The area of the village in the census of 1951 
ivtis 406 acres, number of occupied houses 133 with 944 population 
consisting of 413 maleS and 531 females out of which 121 males and 
29 females were literates It has a lower primary school 

GARKHA— A village in the Sadar subdivision situated on the 
Chapra Rewa ghat road The area of the t illage in the census of 
1951 was 639 acres, number of occupied houses 322 with 1 88G 
persons with 848 males and 1,038 females out of which 499 males 
and 120 females were literates It has a lower primary, middle and 
a high school a post office, a gram panchayat and a library It has 
a Block office under the administrative control of a Block Develop- 
ment Officer It has also a small village market where people buy 
the essential commodities This place played a prominent part in 
the Non-co-operation and later freedom movements 

GODNA— See Revelganj 

GOPALGANJ —Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name It lies on the west bank of the Gandaki nver, 2 miles from 
the mam Gandak Embankment, 58 miles north from Chapra and 
21 miles north-cast of Siwan with which it is connected by good 
metalled road and also by a loop line of the North Eastern Railway 
running from Siwan to Thawe and on to Gorakhpur It is a growing 
township It was made the subdivisional licadquarters in 1875 when 
It was only a tmy hamlet It has developed considerably since then 
Its population m 1951 was 14 213 as against 1 537 m 1921 The 
extension of the Mashrak Thawe line and the sugar factory at 
Harkhua brought in commercial prosperity to Gopalganj Its 
railway station is Harkhua from where it is only at a distance of 
1^ miles Besides the court of the Suodivisional Officer and the 
Munsif, it has a college, high school, hospital, police station sub 
aSvee, txA -a park Th^ ot tVie terw-n 

IS under the management of the notified area committee 

GOPALGANJ SUBDIVISION —Northern subdivision of the 
district lying between 26*-iy and 20*-89' N and 83* 54' and 84"-65' 
E with an area of 786 square miles It is bounded on the east by 
the Gandak river, on the south by the Siwan subdivision, on the 
west and north by Gorakhpur district m Uttar Pradesh It forms an 
alluvial plain bounded by the Gandak and intersected by the five 
smaller nvers which flow in a southerly direction, namely the Jharhi, 
Khanvva, Daha, Gandaki and Dhanai The population of the 
subdivision was 6 50,389 in 1921, 688,499 in 1931, 7 60 561 m 1941 
and 8,22 854 m 1951, density being 1,048 m 1951 as against 968 m 
1941 For administrative purpcftes the subdivision is divided into 
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two revenue thanas, Gopalganj and Miiganj, and into seven police- 
stations, namely, Mirganj. Bhorey, Katia, Kuchaikot. Gopalganj, 
Barauli and Baikunthapur The subdivision was created in 1875 

GUTHNI— A village 54 miles northwest of Chapra on the east 
bank of the little Gandak nver which here forms the boundary 
betiNTcn Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the iivcr Gogra is m the south 
The area of the village m the census of 1951 was 1,211 acres the 
number of occupied houses 741, population 3,649 consisting of 1,803 
males and 1,846 females out of which 469 males and 56 females were 
literates It contains a post office, police station, lower pnmar), 
upper primary, middle and high schools It was formerly a centre 
of the sugar manufacture of Saran, large quantities of molasses and 
unrefined sugar being exported from here by beparis to Patna and 
Uttar Pradesh But with the establishment of modem sugar factories 
nearer the raih\ay has diminished its importance Gmhni has a 
Block office under the control of a Block Development Officer 

GORIAKOTHI — A village in the Siwan subdivision situated 
near Sidhwalia The area of the village according to the census of 
1951 was 565 acres, number of occupied houses 542 with a population 
of 1,753 consisting of 893 males and 860 females out of which 290 
males and 136 females were literates It Ins a lower primary school, 
middle school and a high school, a gram panchayat and a library It 
has a Block office under the administrative control of a Block. 
Development Officer 

HASANPURA— A village in the Siwan subdivision, 13 miles, 
south of Siwan on the bank of the Dhanai river The total area of 
the village in the census of 1951 was 36S acres, number of occupied 
houses 160, population 1,655 consisting of 802 males and 853 females 
out of which 135 males and 14 females were literates It is said tliat 
It was founded by Makdum Saiyid Hasan Chisti, a saint who came 
from Arabia to India and settled here He founded a khankah or 
religious institutions for the upkeep of which and of his darga/i or 
■an ewdwivsvtwv wt lawd ■was. by evaperor of Deliii 

The vnllage contains the remains of a large mosque and the dargah of 
the saint which is visited b> both Hindus and Muslims The grave is a 
lar^e open court to the west of the village In front of it is a basalt 
image of Vishnu but it has been ruthlessly treated It is regarded 
as an inauspicious fiend who fias turned into stone bj the hoi) 
Makdum and must not be raised or placed erdet It contains no 
inscnption but lU style shows it to belong to about die seventh century* 

A D 

HATHUA —A vnllage in the Gopalganj subdivision, 2J miles 
west of Mirganj The area of the village according to the" census 
of 1951 vvTis 261 acres, the number of ocriipied houses 597, population 
2,908 consisting of 1,419 males and 1489 females out of which 
372 males and 79 females were found to be literates It wvis the seat 
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of Hathiia Raj Hathua has the palace, a large and imposing 
sti;ucture ivith a fine Durbar hall and a number of other fine Raj 
buildings There are also a welllaid-out public garden, a library, 
a post office and a large hospital known as the Victoria Hospital ivith 
a statue of Queen Viaoria There are lower, middle and high 
schools besides a college known as Gopeshivar College, Hathua All 
these institutions are sponsored by the Raj At Hathua there is a 
Block office under the administrative control of a Block Development 
Officer and a gram panchayat 

About Hathua Raj the last District Gazetteer mentions as 
folloivs — 

‘ An estate, situated for the most part in a compact block m 
the north west of Saran, but also comprising property 
in the Champaran, Mutaffarpur, Darbhanga, Shahabad 
and Patna districts of Bihar, m Darjeeling and Calcutta 
m Bengal and m the Gorakhpur and Benares districts 
of the United Provinces It has an area of about 
800 square miles of which 600 are m Saran The 
rent roll (including cesses) amounts to over Rs 14 lakhs 
and the land revenue and cesses payable to Rs 3^ lakhs 

The Hathwa Raj family, which like the families of the 
Maharajas of Benares, Bettiah and Tikan is of the 
Babhan or Bhumihar Brahman caste, is one of the 
oldest of (he aristoctatic families of Bihar This 
family, which was originally known as that of the Rajas 
of Husepur, claims an antiquity anterior to the 
Muhammadan conquest of India and is said to have 
been settled m Saran for more than a hundred genera 
tions The genealogical tree of the family shous a 
line of 103 Rajas, the patronymic of the earlier Rajas 
being Sen, which was changed to Singh with the IGth 
in descent, to Mai with the 83rd and to Sahi with the 
87th of the line The title of Maharaja seems to have 
ton^errefi by the Bmperor of De^hi on the BBth 
Raja Kalyan Mai, and that of Maharaja Bahadur on 
the 87th Khem Karan Sahi The earlier history of the 
family is obscure, but tradition asserts that pargana 
Sipah, ivluch forms a portion of the Raj was wrested 
by Jubaraj Sahi, the great uncle of Fateh Sahi, from 
Raji Kabul Muhammad of Earhana This chieftain 
tvais an Afghan noble, a partisan of the king of Bengal, 
vsho with other rebellions Afghan chiefs raised the 
standard of rebellion in Bihar during the reign of 
Akbar He was killed m battle, and his citadel taken 
and destroyed by Jubataj Sahi, who was allowed by 
the emperor to retain pargana Sipah Sardar Sahi, the 
immediate predecessor of Fateh Sahi, is said to have 
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inv-aded the pnncipality of Majhauli m the GoraUipur 
distnct and to have demolished the fortress It is sajd 
that one of the conditions on which Sardar Sahi made 
peace iMth the Raja of Majhauli s\*as that the latter 
should not display standards or drums the ensigns of 
a ruling Raja until he had retaken them, and that 
the Majhauli family stiH conforms to this condition at 
any rate in the property belonging to the Hathu-a Raj 
The authentic history of the Hathua family commences 
with the time of Fateh Sahi who ^vss Maharaja of 
Husepur when the East India Company obtained the 
diTLOfu of Bengal Bihar and Onssa m 1765 He not 
only refused to pay retenue but resisted the troops sent 
against him and was with difficulty expelled from 
Husepur He then retired to a large tract of forest 
between Gorakhpur and Saran whence he frequently 
m\*aded Bntish territory a fuller account of the career 
of this rebel chief will be found m Chapter II In 
consequence of his recusancy the zamindan of Husepur 
was attached but be continued to hold that portion of 
his estate which was subject to the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh and which is now m possession of his descendant 
the Raja of Tamkohi in Gorakhpur ^Vhlle the Raja 
thus waged war on the Company his cousin Basant Sahi 
remained loyal and assisted the British troops in their 
fruitless attempt to seize Fateh Sahi, by whom he was 
himself captured and put to death m 1775 For some 
years the estate remained under the direct management 
of Go'emment but in 1791 Lord Cornwallis restored 
it to Chhattardhan Sahi a grand nephen of Fateh Sahi 
and grandson of Basant Salu in whose time the family 
seat was removed from Husepur to Hathiva 
The title of Maharaja Bahadur was not conferred on him 
till 1837 as It appears to have been thought that there 
enjild. not be two Maharai^as of Husepur and as long, 
as Fateh Sahi n-as living it was considered out of the 
question to confer a similar title on Chhattardhan Sahi 
He rendered valuable assistance at the time of Santa! 
rebellion and also dunng the Mutiny the services 
rendered by him m 1857 recenmg the special commen 
dation of Government Chhattardhan Sahi who died 
in 1858 had two sons both of whom died before their 
father, leaving two sons eacn but dunng his lifetime 
he had nommated as his heir Rajendra Pratap Sahi 
his eldest great-grandson whose father had ivaned his 
right The succession was contested by tiv o other grand 
som of the deceased Maharaja one of whom Bir 
Pratap Sahi, fought the case till it was deaded by the 
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I*rn 7 Council m fa\our of Rajendra Pratap Sahi The 
result of the liitgauon %\as to decide that the Hathiva 
Raj IS an impartible Raj xvhich descends under the 
kulachar or family rule of inheritance to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion of all his younger brotiiers, who 
are provided with sufficient land or an allowance in 
money Cor their mamccnancc 

Ujemlra Prattp Sahi rendered good sen ice m reestablish- 
ing ortler m the dismct at the close of the Mutiny and 
uas reuarded by the grant of some confiscated villages 
m Shahabad which yielded a gross rental of Rs 20,000 
a )ear He died m 1871 and was succeeded by his 
son Krishna Pratap Sahi, during whose minority the 
estate was under the Court of Wards, being managed 
for about three years by Mr Hodgkmson of the Civil 
StTMCc Krishna Pratap Saht attained his majority in 
1874, recei%cd the title of Maharaja Bahadur and rsas 
made a KCIE m 1889 He died in 1896 and was 
succeeded by Ins son, the present Maharaja, Guru 
Mahadeo Asram Prasad Sahi He was then only three 
years old and the estate was again taken under the 
management of the Court of IVards, it was released 
in 1911 when the young man was placed under the 
guardianship of his mother In 1914 lie tvas installed 
on the gaddi by Sir Charles Bailey, the then Lieutenant 
Govemoi of Bihar and Orissa and also received the 
title of Maharaja Bahadur The Kaiser i Hind gold 
medal was conferred on the Dowager Maharani m 1900 
for the munificence of her charitable donations, the 
chief of which were a lakh of rupees to the Famine 
Fund of 1898 and half a lakh to Lady Cui7on‘s scheme 
for providing medical aid for the women of India 

The family residence is at Hathwn, 12 miles north of Siwan, 
rvhere Maharaja Knshna Pratap Sahi built a palace, 
a large modem building with one of the finest durbar 
halls m India A fuller account of the Hathwa Raj 
will be found in The Aristocracy of Bthar, Calcutta 
Review, 1883, The Chronicles of the Hathwa Raj, 
Calcutta Review, 1897 and A brief History of the 
Hathwa Raj by late Sn Devendra Nath Dutt, Diwan of 
the estate " 

The chequered history of the family of Hathua Raj was, in a 
w’ay, history of Saran district Hathua Raj was one of the famous 
landed aristocracy m Northern India and ilie family had patronised 
liberally education, art and culture The various institutions and 
temples sponsored by Hathua Raj had received a temporary set back 
when the Raj vested m the State because of the statutory abolition 
31 2S Rev 
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of tlic tammdarj The State Go% eminent pro\incjaliscd the Rij 
Hospital m 1955 The present hncil descendant mostlj Iitcs»in 
Patni A visit to Ilathua brings in the memory of the di>s when 
the Raj flourished and Hathua was a place of pomp culture and 
amusement 

HUSnPUR —A village situated m the nnnii west of the Gopalganj 
subdivision on tlic eastern bank of the Jharhi nver According to 
the census of 1951 the area of the village v\3s 612 acres, tlie number 
of occupied houses 620, population 2672 with 1,401 males and 1,259 
females out of which 199 malts and 32 females were enumerated as 
literates The village has a lower, upper middle high basic and 
Sanskrit schools groin partchayat and a libraiy About Husepur the 
last District Gaicttccr publtslictl in 1930 mentions as follows — 

‘ Historical! j this village is of some wtercst as it was fomicrlj 
tlic headquarters of the Miharajas of Haihwa when tlic) 
wrre still ruler of the country Contiguous to it to 
the north cast is Kalpnpur which was the site of a still 
earlier residence There is httle houever, left bejond 
mounds of bricks overgrown with jungle which mark 
the nuns of old fons and of moats now almost filled up 
On one of the mounds of Husepur a bungalow vs-as 
budl b) the father of the present Afaharaja and was 
usctl by him as a cmmtr> residence The village also 
contains a modem temple t«o large tanks and a big 
mango tope 

These obscure villages doited with straggling huts were 
formerl) placev of importance Kal>an Mai, who was the 
first of the line to receive the title of Maharaja from the 
Mu"hal Emperor gave his name to the village of Kal 
yanpur, as well as to the surrounding pargana v\hich is 
called Kaljanptir Kuan At Kaljanpur the rums of 
the fortress of Kalyan Mai are still traceable, besides 
large tanks and wells Maharaja Khem Karan Sahi 
descendant of Kalyan Mai having removed his residence 
to Kalyanpur and built a fort tliere that place was the 
headquarters of the family till Fateh Sahi became a 
rebel and w’os driven out of it by the British Govern 
ment A sketch of the career of Fateh Sahi has already 
been given elsewhere and it will be sufficient to mention 
here that he fled to Gorakhpur then the independent 
territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oudh and took shelter 
in the jungles of Tamkohi or Jogini which formed part 
of his estate 

The outlaw made several unsuccessful attempts to regain 
Husepur and for many years led the life of a free hooter 
making frequent raids into Saran In the course of 
these raids he murdered sevcml rent collectors and also 
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his cousin Basant Sahi, whom he beheaded at Jadopur, 
a village five miles to the north of Gopalganj ivhere a 
big pipal tree marks the i-cene of his death Basant 
Sahi had helped the Company s troops in getting 
information of the movements of Fateh Sahi, for ivhose 
capture, dead ox ahve, a ro^vard of Rs 10,000 had been 
offered Enraged at the freachery of his cousin, Fateh 
Sahi learning that he was m camp at Jadopur with Mil 
Jamal, the rent-collector <>f the Company, sallied forth 
at night from the jungle of the CharakJiia at the head 
of 1,000 horsemen, and at day break attacked Mir Jamal, 
killed him and Basam Sahi, and sent the head of the 
latter to his widow at Husepur The widow thereupon 
immolated herself on the funeral pyre, with thirteen 
or her handmaids, holding the head of her deceased 
husband in her lap A banyan tree m the jungle 
to the east of the mined fon a‘ Husepur still marks the 
site of her death and there arc fourteen small mounds 
of earth under the tree held sacred to the memory of 
the sail members of the Hatlma Raj family do pitja 
there, as also under the p^pol tiee at Jadopur uhere 
Basant Sahi ivas killed Fateh Sahi, after the loss of 
his possessions m Saran e5tabh«hed himself at Tamkohi, 
and the present Maharaja of Tamkohi is his descendant 
The Husepur Raj remamed under the Company s direct 
mtnagement for several years, but at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement u tvas settled luth Chhattardhan 
Sahv grandson of Basant Sahi, who was then a minor 
h% mg under the protection of a Rajput follower of his 
grandfather, Dhajju Singh of Bharthui Dhajju Singh 
ivas given some ;agir land in recognition of his loyalty 
and his descendants ho^d the village of Phuhvaria, 
7 miles east of Gopalganj Chhattardhan Sahi became 
the first Maharaja of Hathiv? and moved the family 
residence from Husepur to Hathiva ” 

Husepur seems to hare been a iamindan police thana in the 
second half of the nineteenth century It was the scene of distur 
bances in 1844 From the old correspondence solumes preserved m 
the Distnet Records Room, Chapra, it appears that not, highway 
robbery and other crimes were ranijwnt m the Husepur thana and 
the British authorities had to keep stnrt watch on this thana A 
letter, dated the 13th November 1844, fiom the Joint Magistrate, 
to the officiating Magistrate, Saran, mentions that although peace had 
been restored m Husepur thana the c^'ilry should be kept there for 
sometime till the end of the survey The Old Correspondence, 
Volume no 13, throws a good deal of light on the affairs of Husepur 
It appears that at one stage Uie Rajah of Betiiah and the Rajah of 
Hatiuia were at loggerhead for Bissumbarpur diara lands and that 
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tlic supporters of iJjc tuo Ranhs ^^cTc rticJy to murder my number 
of persons of other pirt) The qmird bttucen the heirs of Fatcli 
Sihi and Clnttardlnri Sihi were responsible for minj murders m 
the tinm of Husepur for t long time i regiment Ind been 
sntioned there b> tJic Govemmem Tiu^ uas uithdnuTi ixi 1802 

The riots of IS-n camt in the wiU rf a lot of admmisintuc 
lunnoil uhiih tstrt due to the simc) of the am uhen some men 
Slid to base been granted land b\ Tatch Sahi startid tpiarTtlling ujth 
the Rajah of Ilathua after the confiscation of Fateh Sahi lands 
follouing the Koarce not in 178! 

JADOI*UR-.S« Husepur 

JAI^Ml’UR~A Milage in the Sadar suhdiMsion situated on 
the Chapra Saliinpur g/mt toad The Milage is getting prominence 
due to the establishment of the Block office in I9j6 under the charge 
of a Block DeseJopment Officer The tillage docs not find mention 
m the census table of 1951 

KARINGA — A portion of Chapra toun nJiicfi tvas in possession 
of tlie Dutch till 1770 The Dutch rtmetcry at kannga uith 
inscription dating as far back as 1712 is an object of interest Both 
raterncir and Bemeir uho liad tisited Bihar in had mentioned 
about the Holland Company trading m saltpetre in a toun called 
Chapn Durtng the end of the setenteentb century and the early 
eighteenth century Saran uas the centre of attraction of the Europeans 
trading company due to saltpetre Toe mausoleum of the Dutch 
Gosemor Jacobus Van Horn is the reminiscent of its past importance 
It is a substantially built grasc and an edifice and it has ssuhstood 
the ueather for more than tsvo centuries 

K.HAJHUA— A small but an important Milage in Siuan subdi 
MSion The village has quite a fesv prominent Muslim families It 
uas the seat of Muslim culture and tradition 

KUCHAIkOT— A village and polite station of the Gopalgnnj 
siibdiMsion According to the census of I9al the area of the village 
uas 1 063 acres number of ocaipied houses 194 uith a population 
of 1 596 consisting of 7j0 males and 840 females out of uhich 2a0 
males and 40 females uere literates It has a post office louer 
primary and a middle school i gram panchayat a dispensary and a 
veterinary dispensary There is a Block office under the administra 
tive control of a Block Development O/licer 

LAKRI DARGAH —A village m the Sn\an subdivision situated 
about 15 miles north of Siwan and 13 miles from Gopalganj is a 
place of pilgrimage for the Muhammadans In 1951 the area of the 
village vv^ 386 acres the number of occupied houses 386 population 
was 2 224 with 950 males and 1 270 females out of which 155 males 
and 9 females were enumerated as literates The village has a lower 
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primary, an upper primary and a middle school, a gram panchayat 
and a library 

The village is so called because it contains the tomb {dargah) 
of a Muhammadan saint, Shah Ar 2 an of Patna, m which there is 
some good woodwork The story runs that the saint, attracted by 
the solitude of the place, performed a chila here, i e , gave himself 
up to religious contemplation for 40 days He also, it is said, set up 
a religious establishment (Khankah) which tvas endowed by the 
Tmperor Aurangzeb The anniv'ersary of the saint’s death is 
celebrated on the 11th of Rabiussam cNery 'jear It attracts a large 
croud 

MAHARAJGANJ — A tillage also called Basnauli Gangar, 
situated almost in the centre of the distnct It is about 25 miles 
to the north west of Chapra, 10 miles to the south west of Siwan and 
3 miles north east of the Railway Station of Duraundha on the mam 
line of the North Eastern Railway with which it is connected by a 
branch as tvell as by a tvide metalled road 

Regarding Maharajganj W W Hunter in Statistical Account of 
Bengal, Volume XI, published in 1877, had mentioned that ‘ Next 
to Revelganj it is the largest bazar m th^ district especially for gram 
and spices Gram is principally brought from north of Saran, from 
Champaran, and even from the tarai by beparts, who return with 
sail, piece goods, and iron Both English iron from Patna and the 
native products from Chotanagpur are to be obtained None of 
gram merchants do business beyond Revciganj and Patna Maharaj 
ganj was formerly a large saltpetre depot, but that branch of industry 
has very much decayed During the rams the grain traffic is almost 
entirely suspended, owing to the want of river carriage and the 
absence of suitable roads ’ 

Maharajganj still is one of the important marts of the district 
Gram is principally brought from Champaran and Muzaffarpur and 
also from \Vest Bengal by rail Pepper and other spices are exported 
to Champaran and the Terat in carts via Barauh and Sahmpur ghat, 
and to the villages along the route which are not touched by the 
railways A considerable trade in iro»i is also earned on here 
Agricultural implement like kodallis (spades), buckets for well 
irrigation and pans for boiling molasses are manufactured here and 
exported chiefly to Champaran and Gorakhpur There is a con 
svderable business in gur and molasses The saltpetre trade has 
decayed The other commodities for trade are sunhemp jute, garlic, 
turmeric, potatoes and ginger It is also an important centre for the 
manufacture of handloom cloths The population of Maharajganj 
in 1921 -was 2,587 It is regretted that the ullage Maharajganj has 
not been included m the list of villages gnen under Maharajganj 
police station m the 1951 census tables and hence the population 
in 1951 cannot be given The village has a police station, post and 
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tclegnpli oflicc nilui> stition high school and t district bojrd 
inspection bun^nlou Milnnjjpnj lias itso an Ancfial omet under 
1 Circle Officer It Ins tuo niendenng factories The Milage Ins 
been rcccml) electrified 

^^AIRWV-A Milage in Simn subdivision 13 miles west of 
Siuan luir ilic border of the tbsirict In 19^1 the area of the Milage 
was COJ acres mnnbcr of occupied houses 528 population 2 110 
consisting of I dOI males and 1 039 fern lies out of uliicli 121 males 
and fiS ftinalcs were btcnlcs The village has a post office police 
station lower primary schools for girls and hoj-s a middle high and 
Sanskrit schools a dak hungalow, and a hbnr> Mairwa is also a 
trade centre for sugar molasses and grains There is a celebrated 
shrine or lirnhnn /isthau locally known as Unn Baba Ka Asllian 
the shrine having been built over the relics of a There is 

also a mound called Chananmyam Dih from an \hirin woman who 
IS nowr worshipped in a shed built in fron» of the dak bungalow? whicli 
occupies the top of the mound Tin. shnne is on the bank of the 
Jharalu rivxr and fairs arc held there m Kartik and Chatt months 
It has a block oflicc under the administrative control of a Block 
Development Officer 

There is a leper home at Mairwa known as kxtstha Snasram 
founded on the I2tfi December I9j3 From investigation it was 
found that the incidence of leprosy around Mairwa is lughcr than 
the other parts of the distnct The leprosy clinic at Mainva is 
reported to be doing useful work 

MANJIII— A vilhgc and police station m the Sadar subdivision 
12 miles west of Chapra on the Gogra On the nver bank are the 
remains of an old fort which according to legend wns built m the 
Hindu period by one Manjhi Makra of the Chero dyaiasty There is 
another theory tint the Rajas were Dusadlis or Mallahs by caste The 
title Manjhi and the position of die fort on die river seem to favour 
the latter hypothesis The fort is said to have come into die posses 
Sion of Rajputs of ibe Hanfiobims dan whose headquarim were at 
Haldi in the Baiba district The story runs that enraged at the 
low-caste Manjhi demanding the hand of a Rajput jagirdafs daughter 
m marriage they pretended to accede to his request and after 
inviting him and all his relatives and sardars to the naamage feast 
made them drunk and put diem all to death The jagtrdar 
captured the fort and took possession of the Raj It is said to have 
remained m the possession of this family fill the reign of Shah Jahan 
when It was given by that Emperor with ether /agirs m the district 
to one Kliemarjit Rai of Garh Phuphand near Fyzabad Tradition 
relates that the latter while a prisoner at Delhi for some offence was 
allowed to wrestle with a famous atldete overthrew him and so 
pleased Shah Jahan that he was given his freedom and the jagnj on 
condition of becoming a Muhaniinadan This he did and his 
descendants were first called Mallik. then Diwan and finally Khan 
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The Collectorate records show that one Shahamat Ah KJian held 
Manjhi and other villages as nankar as late as 1835, when they 
tvere attached or resumed, and resettled with him and one Bibi Azimat 
as nizamat land 

Being situated on the sacred bank of the riter Sarju (Gogra) 
Manjhi has attained religious sanctity A huge congregation of 
pilgrims assemble on the Korttk Pumtma day to have a dip in the 
sacred water of the nver Sarju A fair is held on this occasion At 
Manjhi there are a post office, a police station, a high school and a 
library Manjhi is also one of the Blocks of the district under the 
administrative control of a Block Development Officer 

Manjhi is said to be connected with Baba Dhamidas a great 
saint and humanitarian who is supposed to be the contemporary of 
the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb Very little is knotm about him 
He vras a Social reformer and his teachings are akin to the tenets of 
Kabirdas He denounced idolatory and the evils of sepantion by 
caste system He founded various maths ^^anJlu and Sahnam maths 
are supposed to be established by his disciples He was also said to 
be the author of two literary works Stifc6fid Prahash and Prem 
Prakash but unfortunately they are not available 

MARHOWRAH —A village and police-station m the Sadar 
subdivision, situated 17 miles north east of Chapra on the North, 
Eastern Railway The village is also connected by a metalled road 
from Chapra According to the census of 1951 Uie area of the village 
was 491 acres, number of occupied houses 265, population 2,948 
consisting of 1,495 males and 1,453 females out of which 216 males 
and 28 females were literates The village contains a post office, 
railway station, Block office, lower primary, upper primary, middle 
and high schools a Government managed technical school and a 
library and two allopathic dispensane>, one maintained by the 
District Board and the other by the Caivnpore Sugar Factory 

At Maihowiah v\e have the Carvnpore Sugar Factory, a distillery, 
Saran Engineering Works, and a concern manufacturing swxets The 
Cawnpore Sugar Factory was establised in 1904 and is the oldest 
sugar factory of the district The distillery wtis established m 1909 
The Saran Engineering Workshop was csiabhshed in 1921 and it 
manufactures machine parts and rollers required in the sugar mills 
The C C E Morton (India) established a sweet factory in 1929 
About 1,500 labourers work throughout the year in the four 
industries while m the sugarcane crushing season the number of 
labourers comes to 2,500 All the indusmes have been concentrated 
and they form an industnal colony The amenities include a club, 
canteen and a reading room 

There is a State Labour Welfare Centre (B) type under a 
Labour Welfare Officer The centre provides the amenities of 
indoor and outdoor games The labour colony at MarhouTah 
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provides cpiirtcrs to 250 labourers The housing problem is not 
acute in Marhourah as the nnjonty of tae labourers arc local • 

The urban characteristics arc almost absent in MarhouTah The 
majority of the population of the village belong to agricultural 
classes because out of the total population of 2,916 in 1951, 2 218 
were enumerated as agnciihural and only 728 as non agncultural 
The iiouscs are in blocks instead of m rows 

MIRGANJ-Mirganj is a township in Gopalganj subdivision, 
situated 10 miles nonhwest of Sm-an and nearly midway between it 
and Gopalganj The population in 1921 was 4 570 as against 13,090 
in 1951 It IS a place of constdcrahlc commercial importance, bcin" 
a centre at which gram from north and northwest is collected for 
export to Patna and elscwficre Several Patna merchants have agents 
here, especially for linseed, coiion, gur and pulse Being connected 
by both rail and metalled road it has ronsiderablc importance for 
trade These commodities arc sent to Mirganj market from the 
adjacent villages It has a police station sub registry office, post and 
telegraph office, primary and high schools, a large sugar mill, a 
distillery and a power house The loop line from Siwan to 
Gorakhpur passes through Mirganj where there is a station the name 
of which IS Hathua Hathua is only 2i miles array After the 
passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, *1950, the Mirganj bazar 
which was formerly the property of the Hathua estate has vested in 
the State 

It IS said that Mirganj was named after a saint Mir Saheb who 
lived there for a long time Tfiere is an unconfirmed story that the 
forefather of tlie present Hathua Maharaj granted Mngani to a panda 
or a pnest of Gaya from whom it was later purcliased by the high 
officials of the estate 

MUHAMMADPUR — A village in the Sadar subdivision. 23 
miles vsest of Chapra on the bank of a small river vrhich is tributary 
of the Gogra The area of the village according to the census of 1951 
ivas 2,873 acres, number of occupied houses T06 popalactan 4.353 
VMth 2,170 males and 2,193 females out of which 578 males and 71 
females were literates The xillage has a low-er primary upper 
primary, middle and high sdiools, a gram panchayat and a library 
There are eight temples dedicated to Lord Siv-a A gram market is 
held there twice a vseek, le, on Monday and Thursday Trade is 
fairly brisk in the rainy season when the stream on which the village 
stands is full, at other times much of the trade is duerted to Ekma 

PAPAUR— A village in the Snvan subdivision about 3 miles east 
of Snran Dr Hoey has given the following account — ‘ It represents 
a place of great antiquity, and must be the Pava where the goldsmith 
Kunda lived, when Buddha came thus far he went with his followers 
to the goldsmith’s grove, and while there, he accepted an invitation to 
dine with the goldsmith, to whose hou»e he went There he was 
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served uith the sukara* which a^ravated the symptoms developed 
at'Veluva and gave his illness a fatal turn This led him to resolve 
to push on to Kusinara, and he set out with Ananda in that direc 
tion' He adds that near the present homestead there are the 
remains o£ a more ancient habitation, from which he obtained some 
copper IndoBictnan coins The name Papaur appears to be a 
corruption of Papapura or Pavapura, i e , ihe sacred city (W Hoey, 
Jdenlificatton of Kxisimra, Vatsali and other places, J A S B 1900) 
The present area of the village is 986 acres In 1951 the number of 
occupied houses was 326, population 2,132 with 1,024 males and 
1,108 females out of which 181 males and 3 females are literates 
The village has a lower primary and upper pnmary schools 

PARSA— A village in the Sadar subdivision, situated about 
3 miles to the north-east of Ekraa Railway Station on the Ekma 
Sohagpur road It is locally known as Babu s Parsa to distinguish 
It from another village of the same name, which has a police station 
It IS a large village In the Survey ana Settlement Operations 
(1893—1901) It has been described as the largest upland village in 
the district corapnsing an area of square miles It is still the 
largest upland village of Saran and according to the census of 1951 
the area of the village was 4,253 acres, number of occupied houses 
1,507 with a population of 801S consisting of 4 001 males and 4,012 
females out of which 1,346 males and 232 females were literates It 
has a lower pnmary school for boys and girls, an Urdu lower primary 
school, middle and a high school, a gram panchayat and a library 
Parsa is famous for manufacture of brass metal Before the passing 
of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, the village was m the zammdari 
of Hathua Raj and the Babus of Parsa but now it has vested in the 
State 

RAGHUNATHPUR — A village and police-station of the Siwan 
subdivision, situated on the Siwan Raghunathpur road The area of 
the Village in the census of 1951 was 837 acres, number of occupied 
houses 448 vmh a population of 3,181 consisting of 1,576 males and 
1,605 females out of which 248 males and 35 females were literates 
It has a lower primary school for boys and girls, an upper primary 
school, a middle scliool, a high school, a Sanskrit pathsala and a 
basic school, grom pauc/ia^iat and a library There is a Block office 
under the administrative control of a Block Development Officer 

REVELGANJ (GODNA)— A town m the Sadar subdivision 
situated on the northern bank of the Gogra Its population m 1921 
was 8 18G a decrease of no less than 5,229 since 1872 The largest 


. , says Dr Hoey * i$ not boars flesh but sukara Landa hogs root, a 

root found chiefly in mound and jungles which I have seen Hindus eat with 
,1^ U IS phalahar rcmussibfe to eai on fast da)'s- Dr Hocy does not appear 
(P C baler researches indicate it was a poisonojs mushroom 
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drop occurred between 1871 {population 13,743) and 1901 (popula- 
tion 9, 705) In 1931 us population tras 8,812 while in 1941 it Aas 
10,613 as agiinst 11,321 in 2951 

Tile town runs from cast to west and is closely built along 
the bank of the Gogra uhicli in the rains is as much as a mile m 
breadth. Regarding Reselganj the last District Gazetteer published in 
1930, mentions as follows — 

"Tile present bazar a\as biiilt by Afr Revel. Collector of 
Customs, in 1788 On the 9th July in that year, he 
informed the Collector that he had selected a place 
on the bank of the river, where he intended to estab 
lish a chauki to collect tlie dues Si^ years later, we 
find tlic place described as follows by Mr Twinin'^ v\ho 
was passing up the Ganges with the Commander m 
chief, Sir Robert Abercromby — ‘ At the junction of 
the Gogra VMtli the Ganges the East India Company 
have a Custom House Tiie Custom master iiad a 
handsome house close to the shore, from which he 
came to pay liis respects to Ih" Gencnl, offenng to send 
him anything his station afforded On his return he 
sent a boat after m witli fruit and vegetables Amongst 
the former were some fine grapes, the first I had seen 
in India This gentleman’s name was Revel'* His 
house and tomb close to the river bank are still pointed 
out, and Ins memory is held in such repute that his 
tomb IS considered a shrine and his name invoked on 
occasions of calamity or adversity The tomb whicli 
stands in front of the Eden bazar alongside the Chapra 
Guthni road, was covered with a canopy and an 
inscription in marble was put m 1883, by the late Rai 
Tarapada MuUierjee Bahadur, Vice Chairman of the 
Municipality, acting on the suggestion of Sir Ashley 
Eden LieutenantGovemor of Sengaf The inscription 
runs as follow’s —‘In tins grave iies Henry Revel, 
Collector of Customs, under the East India Company 
from whom the town of Revelganj derives its name 
He had just established a Custom chauki at the neigh 
bounng bazar of Semaria in 1788 and dunng a long 
residence close to the spot he succeeded in gaming the 
esteem and affection of the surrounding people, who 
raised this tomb over his remains and whose descendants 
still cherish his memory with religious veneration 
A fair IS held here twice a year in Kartzk and Chait In 
the same garden is the tomb of Major George Burgoyne 
who died at Revelganj m 1846 while on his way to join 
at Chinsura as Commandmg OfScer his epitaph states 

* T xwinmg Tra\eh m India a kuadfrd years ago J893 
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tint his death was caused by fatigue and exposure 
during the campaign of the Sutlej and the battle of 
Sobraon ’ 

Reaelganj was the principal mart of Siran m the latter pan of 
the nineteenth centur) Regarding Revelganj Hunter mentions m 
the Statistical Account of Bengal, published m 1877, that The 
toun has a fatourable situation a mile above the junction of the 
Glnngra vsith the Ganges, and carries on a great trade on both sites 
Its commerce may be considered under tuo heads firstly its imports 
and exports, as tlie port of Sann, representing also Champaran and 
Nepal and secondly its through trade between Bengal and the North 
West, which is far the more important of tlic two (1) Local trade— 
The principal articles of export are maize (china), barley Qao), 
peas (watar), oilseeds (tilhan) saltpetre (shorn) and sugar (chini) 
while nee (chaul), salt and piece goods are largely imported 

(2) Through trade— Rcvelganj is the great changing station where 
the boats from Lower Bengal translup their cargoes of nee and salt 
to the Faizabad and GoraUvpur boats whith giv'e in exchange wheat, 
barley, oilseeds and pulses of \ano\ts sorts Oilseeds appear as one 
of the largest exports from Rcvelganj but from the small area 
cultivated with oilseeds m Saran, ii is more than probable that most 
of these ate simply transhipped cargoes from the Upper Provinces 
The Godna or Rcvelganj saUpertre was formerly much esteemed 
Some Calcutta firms have representatives in Rcvelganj The great 
bulk of the down country trade is with Calcutta and Patna, which 
places can be reached in the rams in fifteen and two days respectively 
Comparatively little goes to Calcutta by rail from Patna as the cost 
to the transhipment to the railway, and the subsequent charges for 
carriage would considerably exceed the extremely low rate at which 
country boats carry downstream cargoes The charge From Revelganj 
to Calcutta per maund is only 2i annas to annas or from about 
8 j 6d to 9s 4d a ton while the charge to Patna is one anna per 
maund or about 3 s 4 d a ton The practice of insuring the ctrgo 
(pern) which is commonly practised in the North West is considered 
impious by the Revelganj mahajan An attempt has been made to 
start a steamer from Revelganj to Patna but the enterprise failed 

Revelganj owed its origin and importance to the fact that 
formerly it commanded the junction of the Gogra and the Ganga The 
Custom House at Revelganj in the nineteenth century controlled the 
trade of Nepal and through the nver upland down to a considerable 
degree Its commercial decay, which began when the point of 
confluence of these two nvers shifted to the east was hastened by 
the Gogra also setting towards the opposite bank and completed by 
railway competition The town is now moribund as a trading centre 
and of little more than local importance 

The older name of the place is Godna It is regarded locally 
as the traditional residence or asratn of Cautama the founder of the 
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school of Nyaya pliilosophy. Here it is said, he lived with Jus wife 
Ahalya in the days of Rama Chandra who visited him on his u-ay to 
Janakpnr. The legend is that Indra became enamoured of Ahah-a 
and visited her in the guise of her husband, Gautama saw him as 
he left her room and cursed him svith perpetual loss of virility. 
Ahalya svas changed into a stone till Rama should come and deliver 
her. Rama did it on his way to Janakpur with Lakshman and 
Vishwamiira. A shrine has been built on the spot where Gautama’s 
hut is believed to have stood. In commemoration of his connection 
with the place a Sanskrit school was built by public subscription 
between tlic years 1883 and 1887. TJic foundation-stone was laid by 
Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the school 
was called after him the Thompson Gautama Pathsala. It teaches 
Nyaya philosophy and Sanskrit literature. 

Popular tradition says tliat the name of Godna is derived from, 
and is a corruption of, the name of dits Gautama; but this may 
perhaps he only a modem adaptation of a Buddhist tradition and 
It may possibly have referred originally to Gautama Buddha crossing 
over from Pataliputra on his way to Kusinara. 

Rcvelganj has a municipality, police-station, high scliool, primaiy’ 
school and an Jslanua madarso. A fair is held on the Kartik 
Purtiima day. Manufactured goods, agricultural products and cattle 
are sold in this inela. A visit to Revelganj reminds one of the past 
glorious days of the place. 

SARAN KHAS.— A village in the Sadar subdivision 25 miles 
north-east of Chapra and IG miles north of Manjhi. Regarding it 
the last District Gazetteer, published in 1D30, mentions as follou-s 

“ It contains extensive ancient remains now covered for the 
most part by cultioted fields, of which Dr. Hoey has 
given the following account:—* There is an abrupt rise at 
Makdum Shah's dargah, a little south of Harpur, which 
continues for a couple of miles south till it terminates 
some^vhat more abruptly beyond Khw'aja Pir’s Mazar. 

On the east of this derated site runs a stream knmm 
locally by two names, Gandaki and Sarju. This is well 
defined and may ha\ie been a channel made in ancient 
days for water-supply. West of this and parallel to it, 
the high ground extends for an average rvidth of not 
less than half a mile. As I passed from the northern 
end, I observed undulations with occasional very 
prominent heights, and noticed that cultirators have 
taken out numerous bricks tvhile ploughing. On 
approaching the southern end I obser\-ed a pile near 
a mound, on which are the remains of a brick building. 

I learnt that this pile is the Ganj-i-Shahi-dan or martyr s 
heap near the traditional Raja's hot. This indicates 
a desperate assault at some time on a Hindu stronghold. 
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Futther on, I came on Kluvaja Pir s Mazar, and two 
tombs on an open enclosure In one comer there ■vvas 
a large black, stone about 41 feet long on which 1 
observed Hindu sculptures of the Navagraha or nine 
planets On the back of the slab there was a long 
inscription in Tughra character, of which I had not 
then the means of taking a rubbing It is much tvorn 
and could not be read at sight It is probably histon 
cally important A fetv mile, west by north of Saran 
Khas is a village called Bhtkaband on the map I visited 
this spot also, and found that there is here a large 
banyan tree, which is said to cover about ten acres In 
the ground near there are buck remains and an old 
well lately reopened Somewhat south-east of this is 
an old temple and the attendant Brahmans wrote tiie 
nime for me Bhikaban, which is clearlv the ‘ Bhikshus 
Grove' About a mile west of this are two villages 
beanng the name Kapia, v;bich sviggests the story of 
the service rendered to Buddlia by the monkey (fiopi) 
as mentioned by the later Chinese traveller (\V Hoe, 
Identification of Kmimra, I ntsoh and other places, 

J A S B. 1900)’ 

The place is neglected from archxological point of view There 
has been no further investigation 

SEMARIA —A village m the Sadar subdivision 7 miles west of 
Chapra The area of the village in 1951 was 373 acres, number of 
the occupied houses 140, population 1,107 with 539 males and 56S 
females out of which 145 males and 30 females are literates It has 
a lower and upper primary schools Originally, it is said that the 
place was at the junction of the Ganga and Gogra or Sarju rivers and 
was thus a sacred site to vvhich Hindus come to bathe in large 
numbers The two rivers now meet at some distance away, but a fair 
IS still held in November every year on the same date as the Sonepur 
taw It largely attewitd Vsy vtowvew awd next tts tive Sonepwr ian 
IS the largest cattle fair in the district The great Hindu sage, Data 
Traya who had 24 gtmw, is said to have lived here and close by is 
Gautama Rishi s asthan or residence where a temple has been built 

SILHAURI —A village m the Sadar subdivision 2 miles north 
of Afirzapur The area of the village m 1951 was 609 acres, number 
of occupied houses 105, population 1,727 with 859 males and 868 
females, out of which 299 males and 8 females were literates It has 
a library and a lower primary school There is a temple of Mahadeo 
(Siva) According to legend, a cultivator discovered a stone from 
the top of which blood oozed out where it had been cut by his kodalt 
The cultivator informed the villagers of the miracle and they all 
tried to take out the stone, but the deeper they dug the larger was 
the stone found to be So they gave up the attempt, but at night 
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tlic) dreamed tint it uns not a stone but the god Si\-a, b> name 
Silanatli A temple vas then built on the spot and the god recerved 
their \\ors!up A fair listing about a tseck i« held here tuice a )ear 
in Fcbrinry and April, svhen people flock in from great distance to 
iNorship the god ind to sell and buy cattle and imsccihncous goods 

SITALPUR— A tilhge m the Sidar subdivision situated near 
Vfanjhi In 1951 tlie area of the \ilhgc nas 750 acres, number of 
occupied houses 201 luth i population of 1,943 consisting of 875 
mites and I 008 femafes out of svliich 258 males and 71 females uere 
btentes It has a grnm paneftayat, i loner primir), upper pnmary 
and a middle scJiooh There is a sma)) mirket nhere people 
purclnse csscntnl commodities There was a sugar mill at this 
\ilhge for a number of years Owing to adverse circumstinccs in 
getting supply the 'mgar mill was trmsferred to Garaul in Sadar 
subdivision of MuiitTirpur district 


SIS^PAN— A vil/igc in (he Siwan subdivision, 21 miles south of 
Siwan The area of the village in 1951 wis 898 acres, number of 
occupied liouscs 195, popuhtion 1.670 consisting of 757 miles and 
915 females out of whicU 231 males and 45 females were literates 
It Ins a police-stition i post oflice and telegraph ofllce a distnct board 
bungalow and i lower primary school At village Afihcndra near 
Siswin there is a temple of Lonl Siva which is visited by the People 
of the locality on the Siwratri dry Siswan is a good market There 
IS also a ferry on the river Gogra It Ins .i Block oflice under a Block 
Development OfTiccr 

SnVAN — Headquirters of the siibd w»ion of the same name 
The popuhtion of the town is given below m a tabular form — 

Years Population 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


13,319 
17,709 
15.75G 
12,472 
11,862 
14 215 
18 386 
22,625 


The decrease m population during the cen'uses of 1891, 1901, 1911 
and 1921 was partly due to plague and partly due to a virulent type 
of fever which was prev’alent in 1903, 1905 1909 and 1910 The tovvm 
has the SubdivTSional Officer's court building Munsifs court, a sub 
reffistry office, police station, muniapahty and a Degree college A 
branch of the Church known as Regions Beyond Mission was 
established m 1902 The place ts also known as Aliganj Siwan and 
tlie railway station is called Sav-an It is a junction of the North 
Eastern Railway 
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Snvan is situated on the east bank o£ the ri\er Daha i^hich is 
navigable in the rams It is about 40 miles north iv est of Chapra wi tJi 
tvhich It IS connected by a good road and the railtvay It has a Tejmta 
tion for the manufacture of superior pottery and brass avork Ihe 
pottery is red or black glazed or unglazed and porous and is 
ornamented ivith patterns m gold and silver The town is also 
knotvn for the manufacture of artides made of a certain white metal 
called phxil, whicli is composed of copper and spelter with a small 
admixture of zmc 

Siwan IS the centre of a large trade ivhidi has increased after 
the advent of tlie railway It has a district board dak bungalow as 
well as two P W D inspection bungalows and a sarai or public 
rest house erected by public subscription in 1887 to commemorate 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 

Dr Hoey is of opinion that ‘ Siwan is identical with Kusinara, 
the scene of Tuddhas death He states that Budd’in visited Pava, 
the modem Papaur, where the goldsmith Kunda lived and was there 
served with sttkani, a bulbous root and not boar s flesh, as tradition 
usuilly asserts, which ^ave his illness a fatal turn " Dr Hoey then 
goes on to say —‘This led him to resolve to push on to Kusinara, 
and he set out with Ananda m that direction He was then at least 
80 years’ old and suffering from dysentery He could not have 
travelled far, and we observe that the Mahaporimrbhana Sutta 
represents him as halting under a tree a'’ least once and reaching a 
river with difRcpUy The salient points m connection x'^ith his last 
brief journey are that he left Pava halted under a tree, moved on 
again to a stream called Kakwttha, and ha ^mg crossed a river bearing 
a name suggestive of gold he reached the people's park near Kusinara 
and lay under some sal trees Possibly he had not come to Kusinara 
because he sent Ananda to bring the Mallas to him After his death 
there was an imposing ceremony to do honour to his remains He 
was laid out on a golden bier and is said to have been kept for seven 
days and it is said that he showed bis feet from out his winding 
sheet, and he even raised himself and spoke There was difficulty 
m removing his remains until Kasyapa came Thus the spot where 
his bier rested was one that must have borne a name associated with 
It That name is Siwan, the Sanskrit 'iavayana, a litter or bier 
There is som^hing in names It is remarkable tliat we have a parti 
cular tree of great age at a mound near Siwan Railway Station This 
IS known as Jagattra, the Protector or Deliverer of the world One 
would expect Hindus to venerate this spot but they do not They 
consider it ill omened The late Raja of Hathwa desired to enclose 
all this spot, but the Pandits told him that the act would bnng him 
bad luck He enclosed a large patch, but left the tree outside the 
walls He died soon afterwards This Jagattra is looked upon as 
the oldest place about Siwan, and its name and associations are 
^gnificant There is also a high moiind not far off, which has not 
been explored I can have no doubt that Kusinara lies somewhere 
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dose to Siuan, if it be not Stum itself’ • (\V Hoty. IdaUtficatton of 
Kuuuam, I'aisalt arid other places, J A S B , 1900) The 'tree 
mcnlionetl by Dr Hocy has now fallen tloun The local legend is 
that itso Sheikhs saved the state of Afajhaiili from some enemy during 
the absence of the Raja and he gave them land near Bliantapokhar 
Soon after they invaded the fort of Raja Jagattra v\ho was defeated 
and slain As his spirit haunted liis conquerors, they consulted a 
fciKir nho told them to grant lands to Brahmins and fakirs The 
mound marks the spot vvlierc Kaja Jagattra was beheaded The late 
Mr Devendra Nath Duit, Dman, in Ins book on Hathua Raj refutes 
the facts and inference of Dr Iloey According to him, the late 
Maharaja purchased a small plot of land in 1888 in order to build 
a small rest house near Sivsan Railway S ation he was unable to 
lease or purchase more lands round the spot and consequently the 
plot purchased v\as enclosed with a masonry wall m 1889 and used 
as a place for pitching tents The Maharaja died more than seven 
years after the land vras enclosed There is a Brahmasthan and 
also a Kalisthan close by, such as are common m Bihar, and there 
is, in his opinion, nothing to connect them with the Buddhist 
Jagattra 

Considering that Siwan was already a town in 1881 with a 
population of 13,319 it may be said that tlie index of urbanisation 
has been extremely slow The population of Siuan in 1951, namely, 
22,025 souls indicates this The population statistics mentioned 
elsewhere will further show that there '»as practically very little 
growth of population during the five decades between 1881 and 1921. 

It IS only since 1931 that the iov\n has been expanding 

Siwan has a municipality avitli a small income and depends on 
the State grants to make up the deficit The amenities offered are 
small As Siwan has just started developing it could ha%e been 
better i£ there was a planned scheme for the expansion of the town 
There is no such scheme and the tov\n is allowed to develop in a 
haphazard manner There is very little of beauty in the town which 
hss na psti. <fr garden or attractive arhoncvltuTe TJxe rowja iias 
possibility for developing engineering concerns a nut bolt and 
rivet factory or for a re rolling null 

SIWAN SUBDIVISION —Central subdivision of the distnct has 
an area of 849 square miles The subdivision is bounded on the 
west by the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh, on the north and 
north west by the Gopalganj subdivision, on the east and south east 
by the Sadar subdivision and on the south by the nver Gogra 
emending from Dumrahar (near Guthm) to Sisivan It forms an 
alluvial tract intersected by numerous rivers and water channels 
the most important of which are tributaries of the Gogra namely, 
the Thara hi and Paha Other nveis m the subdivision are the 
• This theory of Dr Hoey has not been supported by modem research 
(P C R C) 
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Oiipdaii and Dhanai, *v\hidi enter it at Madhopur and Barho^, 
respectively and flow tthrough u jn a southeasterly direction The 
poStion m 1911 was 7,58,351. m 1921 7.75,536, 8,24,853 m 
1931, 9,64,073 m 19-11 and 10,75,984 m 1951 Its density in 1941 
was 1,136 square miles as against 1,267 m 1951 It has one town, 
Siwan, and 1,409 villages The subdivision was created m 1848 

SONEPUR-A village and police station in the Sadar subdivi- 
sion situated on tlie right bank of the <5andak close to its confluence 
with the Ganga The place had earned a great reputation on account 
of a very large fair held in the month of KarliK and which is said 
to he the largest cattle fair in Asia. 

The legend connected with the place is that it was the actual 
place at which m pre historic times, the fight ended between the lords 
•of the forest and the water, Gdj and Gra/i— die elephant and the 
crocodile According to the Srtmad B^mgabat Puran^ there was in 
olden times a vast lake round the Tnkut hiH, which had as the name 
implies, three towenng peaks, crowned with dense forest and infested 
with wild animals In this lake lived a nocodile of enormous size, 
and one day when a huge elephant came 'vith a herd to bathe there, 
the crocodile caught him by the leg and tried to drag him into 
deeper water The struggle continued for thousands of years, all 
the elephants and crocodiles joining m the contest At last, the 
elephant, beginning to weaken, prayed to the supreme god Han, to 
help him Hts prayer was heard and Han saved him from the grip 
of the crocodile in the presence of Hara and other gods 

According to Hindu mythology, the crocodile had m former 
life been a Gandharva chief, named Huhu, who came to bathe in 
this lake with a party of Gandharva women, and m playful sport 
caught by the leg a holy sage, named Deviala Mum, who had also 
come to bathe there Enraged at the airogant misbehaviour, the 
sage cursed the Gandharva chief to take the shape of a crocodile 
as a punishment Thence forward he hied in the lake in the 
repulsive form of a crocodile until he was restored to his Gandharva 
life by the sacred touch of Vishnu (Han), who with his discus 
(Chakra) cut the throat of the crocodile while dehvenng the elephant 
from his jaws The elephant was, on the other hand, in the former 
existence, a king of PandyaS, Indradyvimna by name, who was a very 
pious man of contemplative turn of mind One day, unfortunately, 
he could not pay the mark of respect to a powerful sage, Agastya, 
as his mind was absorbed in deep medilation The sage took it 
otherwise as a wilful disrespect to him, so he cursed him to assume 
the form of an elephant He, too, after long suffering, was saved 
by Han in the manner desenbed, and was allowed to accompany him 
to the high heaven of Batkuntha 


Antiquity of Sonepur 

the Bhagwat Puran ascribes the incident pre histone, 
but historically speaking, it is purely a myth The sacred nver 
32 
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Sadanira (Gandak) on the bank of t\hich Sonepur js silualed docs 
not cover the list oE the nvers mentioned m the Rig J eda It is 
sunnisrd by some that Sonepur Ilajiptir was an integral part of the 
Vnjjian Republic It is also atcnbuccd that the area of Sonepur 
Hajipur remained for long under the inflncnce of I ratios or KilSias 
who were famous for their wealth m kmc Considcnng the strategic 
position of Sonepur and hostile relation of Ajatsatru with the 
Lichchnian it is presumed that area formed part of Magadha during 
Its ascendanq In Buddhist and Jain literature Sonepur does nol 
directly come but m the Records of Buddhist Religion there is 
mention of tlic existence of a Sangharain on the confluence of the 
Main and Sagar which were either small rivulets or tnbutanes to 
the Gandak 

In the Kali Mandir of Sonepur there is a stone pillar of Sunga 
period Some statues of Gupta and Pala period have been receniJ) 
found In the Travels of Fa Hian and Hieun Tsiang there is no 
mention of a place like Han Har Kshetra (Sonepur) But Fa Hian 
after Vaisali en route to Magadha after going four }ojanas* east 
came at the confluence of the five rivers and after crossing the nver 
and going south one lojana he reached Magadha and the low-n of 
Pataliputraf (Palmfu) Considering the distance of one ) o/omi and 
the direction mentioned above one has to speculate that Fa Htan 
traversed Sonepur region to reach Patahputra But so long the 
former description of four 1 ojanas cast front \'aisali and the confluence 
of five nver? are not ascertained by the scholars it vsould be more 
a speculation We have seen the names of the nvers Gandak Mahi 
Sagar and the Ganga in this region dunng the period under review 
but even the existence of these four nvers does not make the 
confluence of five nvers as mentioned before But there are enough 
matenals to prove that Patalipulra vras situated on the confluence of 
the nvers Hiranyabaho (Sone) and the sacred Ganga In the light 
of these facts there may be a valid speculation that Fa Hian came 
to Sonepur region en route to Pataliputra but this question cannot 
finally settle until new cndencc appears 

Temple of Hanhar Nath 

A temple it is said by orthodox Hindus was built by Ram v\hen 
on his way to Janakpur to vsin Sita WTien this temple came into 
existence is still a puzzle to scholars There is a stray reference of 
the temple of Hanhar Nath during the Subedarship of Raja Man 
Singh who IS said to have done repair work The present temple 
rvas° built by Raja Ram Narain a noted figure of Bihar during the 
later Mughal penod and the recent expension i\ork of the temple 
IS done by Birla brothers The temple of Hanhar Nath Mahadeo is 
the pnncipal place of worship but sewral smaller temples also 
receive the offerings of pilgnms Among these are the Kali Ashlhan 

• S. Buddhist Records of the Western nortd Vot I page LIV 

t Ibid page LV 
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and^the Panch Devata Mandir, the latter Tvas formerly presided over 
by a priestess who claimed to have built the temple with the offerings 
she received 

Sonepur is considered a place o£ exceptional holiness and the 
Ganga asnan or ceremonial bathing in the Ganga is held by the 
orthodox Hindus to be unusually efficacious But the great attraction 
of the place is the fair ivhich is held during Ganga asnan It lasts 
for about a fortnight but is at its height for two days before and 
two days after the bathing in the Ganga on the day of the full moon 
{Kariik Pumamasi) Immense crowds assemble, the number of 
which It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy The 
roads leading to Sonepur are thronged for days and m spite of many 
special trams being provided by the raiU'^ay authorities, they are 
crammed Goods of a very great variety and origin are sold at the 
fair, and also a large number of cattle, horses and elephants it is in 
fact one of the largest cattle markets of the ivorld 

The period of the inception of the fair, like the temple is 
■shrouded in obscurity Previously the fair ivas held at Happur 
(Ramchaura) and only oblation was offered to the deity at Sonepur 
The fair at Sonepur appears to have come into prommcnce during 
the reign of Aurangzeb as an European traveller Marshall had 
•mentioned that even the traders of the far flung Tatar desh used to 
come in the fair to deal in commerce 

In former years the fair was the occasion of a large social and 
sporting gathering of Europeans The Sonepur fair was much 
patronised by the European indigo planters of the nineteenth 
century A large camp was held in a magnificent grove and the 
visitors amused themselves with racing, polo, gymkhanas tennis 
dances and visits to the fair which presents Indian life under many 
interesting aspects These European pUnters did much for the 
e'cpansion of communication The absence of crime mentioned in 
the old correspondence volumes at Saran Record Room dunng mela 
■period IS an eloquent testimony of the administrative efficiency and 
keen co^iperalion of the public 

There is a description of Sonepur fair by M Wilson in his 
Memoir on Bihar, which ivas wntten a century before In 1852 
he was an Assistant Manager of Karhaiil factory His observations 
on some of the pathetic and touching sights on the bank of the river 
on the jPorfife Ptinnwa day still hold good ^Vilson has svrmen that 
one could buy From the canvas made shop the commodities of 
Manchester, Buckingham, Delhi, Kanpur, Afghanistan and Kashmir, 
etc He has also made reference that hookah smoking tvas prevalent 
among the European planters and also their fondness of nding in 
the palanquins 

The old correspondence volumes of Saran indicate that Uie fair 
of Sonepur has given a great impetus to tlie indigenous cottage 
industnes and trade and commerce It would not be an exaggeration 
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to mention Iicre that one can have the sight of the common wares 
of the world market in tliis small hamlet of Sonepur. » 

The investiture ceremony of Khillaut of Rana Jang Bahadur 
of Nepal conferred by Lord Mayo amidst the galaxy of big men for 
his service and loyalty to the Government during the Mutiny (1857) 
is a great event in tlic history of the Sonepur fair. Lord Northbrook’s 
visit to Sonepur fair during his viceroyalty is also a significant event. 
On various occasions during the nineteenth century a social gathering 
of big men assembled at the tiir to discuss tlie significant political 
and social matters of the country. In such a Social gathering just 
preceding the movement of 1857, Babu Kiier Singh of Jagdishpur is 
said to have hatdied a plan with other big men of the countr)' to 
overthrow the British Government. 

Sonepur is a big village. According to the census of 1951 the 
total number of occupied houses ivas 758 with a total population of 
5,215 only consisting of 2,778 males and 2,437 females out of which 
1,348 males and 125 females were literate. It has a lower primary’, 
upper primary, middle, high scliool and a Sanskrit PaOisala, a gram 
panchayat and a library. The name of the library is Abha Pustakalaya 
and has earned reputation in the district. There is also a post and 
telegraph office, pjolice-station, sub-registry office and a Block office 
under the administrative control of a Block Development Officer. 

It has a district board inspection bungalow. 

Due to the salutary climate, abundance of milk and plantains 
in Uie area, the inhabitants of Sonepur arc comparatively free from 
mal-nutritous diseases. The fair which is responsible for the econo- 
mic prosperity and prestige to tills region, has brought in its train 
some evils and certain amount of filth during mela time. A few 
years before, the fair was a notorious place for prostitution; but the 
enactment of " Immoral Traffic Act " has done away with this social 
evil. Special sanitary precautions are taken at the time of the feir 
to prevent the outbreak of an epidemic and arrangements for the 
supply and distribution of good ivater arc made. There is a ivater 
tou’cr n'kkii suppiiss water in the mela area, 

Sonepur is also an important junction on the North-Eastern 
Railway, being a district headquarters of the Traffic and Locomotive 
Departments. There are large railway workshops and a number of 
quarters for employees. The Railivay colony has a Recreation Club. 
Close by is the Gandak lailu-ay bridge which was opened by the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in March, 1887. It is 2,176 feet long, is 
built of eight spans of 250 feet and has ttvo broad pathivays for foot 
passengers. In consequence of the great rapidity of the Gandak when 
m flood and of the unstable nature of its bed. the bridge ^vas regarded 
as a triumph of engineering skill. But this bridge has outlived its 
existence and found to be unserviceable for heavy traffic. Another 
ma‘mificent raihvay bridge at some distance from the old bridge 
is under construction to replace it and ivill soon open for traffic. 
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Th^re is a proposal to hand over the old budge to the State Govern- 
ment for road traffic Sonepur is now connected with Hajipur by 
a. pontoon bridge which is dismantled during the floods Sonepur 
was the longest platform in the world, being 2,415 feet in length, 
but It lost the first place in 1950 and its place is now tal^en by Storvik, 
a station in Sweden, the length being 2,470 feet 


The statistical figures 
1958 59 are given below 
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THAWE —A Village in Gopalganj si bdivision, situated 4 miles 
south of Gopalganj It is a junction station of the North Eastern 
Ra:h\ay of the Masrakh Thane section and the Siwan Gorakhpur 
loop In the village there are reniaim of an old fort but the history 
•of the fort is obscure The Hathua Raja had a palace there hut it is 
now m decadent state Close by the residence of the Hathua Raja 
there is an old temple dedicated to the goddess Duiga Within tlie 
enclosure of the temple there is a peculiar tree, the botanical family 
of nhich has not yet been identified The tree has groim up like 
the cross Various legends are preialent in connection with the idol 
and the tree Food for jackals is still offered in the nearby jungle 
and a big fair is annually held m the month of Chait (March Apnl) 

TAJPUR —A village in the Sadar subdivision situated near 
iManjhi In 1951 the area of die village was 1,317 acres, number of 
occupied houses 326 with a population of 2 521 consisting of 1,166 
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males and 1,355 females out of which 349 males and 37 females ^^'ere 
literates. It has a post oflice, librarj*, gram panchayat, a lau’er 
primary, middle, high and a Sanskrit schooh The village has a small 
market where essential commodities can be procured. 

UCHKAGAON.— A village in the Gopalganj subdivision under 
Miiganj police-station. The area of the village in the census of 1951 
was 1,146 acres, number of occupied houses 217 w’ith a population 
of 1,782 consisting of 817 males and 965 females out of which 145 
males and 28 females svcrc literate. The village has a lower primary 
and a middle schools. It has a Block oflice under the administrative 
control of a Block Development Oflicer. 

ZIRADAI.— A growing village in the Siwan subdivision. The 
area of the village in the census of 1951 was 388 acres, number of 
occupied houses 151, population 1,155 svith 548 males and 607 
females, out of ^vhich 142 males and 23 females svere literates. The 
village is connected by a metalled road. It has a high school, middle 
school and a lower primary school and a post and telegraph office. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of the Indian Republic, 
belongs to this village. 
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ENCLOSURE NO I 
Rents, Wages and Prices * 

Cash Rents 

Cash rents are almost universal only 4 per cent of the holdings 
settled and occupancy ryois, which account for nearly 85 per cent 
X)£ the total number of holdings, paying produce rents The average 
rate of rent is higher than in any other district m North Bihar, and 
is also higher than in the neighbouring districts of the United 
Provinces Rents generally rule lower in the north of the district, 
and the southern part, where the pressure of population is greatest 
and cultivation most advanced, is mainly responsible for the high 
rates prevailing The following table shows the average incidence 
of the rents recorded at the last settlement for different classes of 
tyots — 


Claxs of rytAi 

Area ui acres Boot i 

in rupees 

Bata per acre 

SyoU at fixed rates 

9 340 

30 840 

Be a p 

3 4 9 

Settled or occopancy ryotf 

11 02 3SS 

47,’'6 731 

4 5 4 

hon Dceupancy ryolf 

U 18$ 

71 3S9 

6 0 6 

Total 

11 *0 907 

48 78 960 

4 6 4 


It will be observed that nearly the whole of the rental of the 
district 15 paid by settled and occupancy ryots, only one lakh being 
payable by tyots at fixed rates and by non occupancy ryots The 
rents paid by settled and occupancy ryots aic highest in Sonepur and 
Chapra thanas, where the average is Rs 5 8 7 and Rs 5-C-4 per acre, 
respectively, ^nepur being a densely populated thana, while the 
rate for Ghapra is raised by the high rents paid for garden lands 
in the neighbourhood of the town Ryots at fixed rates pay the 
lowest rents in Darauh and Manjhi thanas, which contain a large 
number of bhekhbmts or resumed rent free grants and the highest 
rents in Basantpur thana mainly because it contains some villages 
with rich and fertile soil m which valuable crops are grown The 
rent rate of non-occupancy ryots is coniiUerably higher than that of 
occupancy ryots and as might be expected under ryots pay the 
TiighRt rent rate of all, for though, in some villages, they have proved 
that tliey acquire occupancy rights by custom the majority are merely 
tenants at will and allow the superior r>o/ to exact what terms he 
pleases 

£nftancemenf of rent 

At the assessment made by tlie orders of Akbar at the end of 
the sixteenth century, an all round rate of about Rs 18 0 per acre 

• Rtpnot of the text of Chapter VJI m Ihe Dijniet Go enetr oj Saran 1908 
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as imposed For 220 )-c'in after Akbars settlement no satisfactory 
esjdcncc as to rent rates is forthcoming birt it appears that m the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceninrj the rale ivas over Re ] an acre 
m the northern pan of the distnet. svincli was in an unsettled state, 
and between Us 2 and Rs 4 in the rest of the district, though the 
rates for good lands capable of bearing special crops were three or 
four times as much as tins Tony jears later a rent rate of Rs 2*6-0 
wns pud in the \ilhges subject to resumption, but there are nyod 
grounds for believing that the rate for tnc district, as a wholc**w'as 
a good dell higher than this I-inally, in 1870 w-c find that a rate 
of Rs 4 M-O per acre prevailed in tlie area held by the Hathwa Raj 
as a result of three enhancements made in ihc preceding 20 yean 
and u IS ccrtun that most of the other landlonls must have raised 
their demands to an even greater extent It is known that, m the 
estates of petty landlords, enhancements were going on up to the 
commencement of the icccni settlement pTocettlings and there can 
he no doubt that it has only been ov^ng to the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act, enabling the Settlement O/Ticeis to disregard illegal 
enhancements, that the result of the recent settlement has been sii^ 
a comparatively moderate rent rate as Rs 4-5 0 per acre for the 
district as a whole 

As regards the methods of enhancement whicli have been usually 
resorted to by petty propnclon, the partition of estates under the 
old Partition Act has been a frequent cause of, or excuse for, enhance- 
ment At tlie conclusion of the proceedings under that Act the 
proprietor of each newly fonned esute found himself m possession 
of what were practically new holdings and had to vmie up entirely 
fresh rent rolls, v^ith little to guide him, even if he desired g;uidance, 
as to the previous rent rate or as to what vsould be a fair rental for 
the area comprised wiihm the new estate Small wonder then that 
he often cut the knot by levying an entirely new and enhanced rate, 
to whicli the ryots generally agreed in order to save themselves from 
trouble Government sales for arrears of revenue have also been 
almost invariably followed by an enhancement of rent, and the ryots- 
have seldom made any effort to resist this the belief being universal 
that the purchaser starts with a tabula rasa and can levy any rent 
he likes 

In many cases enhancements take place for no apparent reason 
and are then generally resisted by the ryots at least for a time There 
are two common methods of overcoming this resistance One is 
for the landlord to prepare a set of false rent rolls extending over 
a number of years, showing the enhanced rents which he claims and 
then to institute suits for arrears of rent against a few ryots If these 
ryots can be induced to allow a collusive decree to be passed, so much 
the better but if not, the ryots have generally no receipts or rebutting 
evidence, and the landlord wins his case The rest of the village is 
then cowed into submission If, on the other hand, the landlord is 
unwilling to incur the odium of raising rents, he lets out his estate 
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to a tenure holder for a term of years, giving him an enhanced 
rgnt roll to work on The tenure holder knows that his connection 
with the village is a temporary one, and is not too scrupulous as to 
the methods he adopts for bringing the ryots to terms He is thus 
frequently able to hand the Milage back to the proprietor tvith a 
greatly enhanced rent roll 


Produce Rents 

Produce rents are of three kinds,— bhaoh and mankhap 
Under the batai system the actual crop is divided either in the field 
or on the threshing floor Under the bhaoU system, the value 
of the crop is appraised on the field before it is cut, and the ryot pays 
his share to the landlord either in kind or m cash after the harvest 
AVhere the mankhap system prevails, the ryot has to pay a certain 
number of maunds per btgha to the landlord, irrespective of the 
outturn This system is seldom met with m Saran, and is extremely 
unpopular among the ryots, for the rate is generally so high as to 
leave the ryot only a small margin of profit m ordinary years, ^shlle 
in bad yean he often has to make over the tvhole produce to his 
landlord These disadvantages are not counterbalanced by the fact 
that m an extremely good year the ryot may be able to retain more 
of the produce than he would if he paid a batat rent and on the 
whole, It may be said that the system has nothing to recommend it 
from the ryot s point of view The botni system is the most common 
in Saran, and is sedulously fostered by the gumashta class, to whom 
It offers unlimited opportunities for pilfenng Further description 
of produce rents is hardly necessary, for they are of little importance 
in Saran There can be little doubt that their ranty is a sign of 
agricultural development 

Wages 

Masons in Chapra earn daily wages ranging from 4 annas to 
5 annas 4 pies, and carpentere from 5 to 6 annas, m the interior, 
they are paid 2 annas and given two meals per diem, viz , half a seer 
of uattu at midday, and half a seer of rice or barley flour m the 
evening, wth perhaps an alloivance of dal Labourei^ are paid 
2 annas a day in Chapra, and 6 Gorakhpun pice with half a Seer of 
SQttii outside the toivn, women get H annas, and bo)S 1 to anna 
m Chapra, and m the country 6 Goiakhpun pice A house builder 
gets 3 to 4 annas m Chapra, blacksmiths from 4 to 6 annas and 
Numas 4 annas, the corresponding swages m the interior being 2 annas 
in the fint two cases and 8 Gorakhpun pice in the last Cooks and 
house servants get Re I to Rs 2. besides daily foo<I and two pieces 
of cloth in a year A cart-dn\er gets Rs 1 8 0 to Rs 2, m addition 
to hiS daily food and two cloths a year A sats or groom gets Rs 5 
to Rs 7 per mensem, and a sweeper from 8 annas to Rs 2 per 
mensem a barber receises one pice for sha\ing and a washerman 4 to 
6 annas per score of clothes washed In the villages, howeter, barbers 
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and is’ashermen are paid annually at the rate of tivo paserts (10 seers) 
or grain per head, excluding- unmamed bojs and girls 

The usages both of Milage artisans and of field labourers are 
generally paid in land An ordinary full days rvage for digging is 
three local seers of gram and one seer of sattu, the gram and sattu 
are ahsays the cheapest kind as-ailable, and m an ordmary year their 
money salue rvould be rather less than 2 annas The uages of the 
hired ploughman are the same as those of an ordinary labourer if 
he rvorks the ^\hole day, hut, as a matter of fact, plougmg is almost 
entirely done in the forenoon The oroinary rate in the case of 
hired ploughs appears to r\ork out to about 3 annas per diem As a 
rule, however, cultuators lend their ploughs to one another and 
do not need to hire ploughmen and ploughs For transplanting-, 
•which IS necessary only in the case of nee and marua, the rates are 
slightly higher than for ordinary agricultural labour, but their mone) 
value hardly exceeds 2 annas per diem, while tlie rate for weeding 
and for carting manure comes to only 11- annas 

For hanesting payment is nearly always made by giving the 
labourer a share of the produce, varying from one sixteenth to one 
twentieth In the case of threshing, the cultivators rarely have any 
need to employ outside labour, as they act on a system of mutual aid 
one cultiv'ator lends his bullo^ one day to his neighbour and gets 
his neighbour's bullocks the next day, the one condition being that 
the bullocks shall not be muzzled, i e , the man whose crop is being 
threshed feeds the bullocks so long as he uses them For threshmg 
the landlords crops a tenant has to lend his bullocks, getting little 
m return except their feed, and possibly a meal for himself if he 
assists personally at the threshmg 

Supply of Labour 

The cultimtion of the bhadot, agham and rabt crops affords 
almost contmuous work to labourers from about the end of Maj, 
when tamnt or the preparation of the land for the bhadoi crops 
begms, until the end of October From the beginning of November 
to the middle of March is the slack season for labour In Nov ember 
and December labourers subsist on the produce of their oim bhadot 
fields and on any earnings they can get by isorking in those of their 
masters, and dunng the next 2J months they live on what they earn 
from cuttmg paddy, even though they exchange the paddy they 
receive for yams and other cheap food they often have difficulty m 
makmg both ends meet. At this time, hov\ever, there is a great 
exodus of labourers m search of employment the coolies going in 
thousands to work in the fields m the docks on the Hoogly, and on 
the railways, and returning for the agricultural operations which take 
place with the breaking of ibe monsoon They usually borrow 
about Rs 6 a head at 25 per cent to enable them to go to their work 
if they get work, tliey generally send Rs 6 oi Rs 8, or less m January 
to their homes or to the money lenders If successful they come 
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back by rail, bringing from Rs 20 to Rs 35 per man, those ivho 
fall sick and have no fnends, walk back and may or may not reach 
their homes 

Re^rdmg the general question of the supply of labour, the 
following extract is quoted from the Report on Labour in Bengal 
(1906). by Mr Foley “ The pressure of the population on the soil 
IS more felt m this distnct than in any otlier district of Bengal, and 
Saran is the first distna m Bengal to come to the point where u 
cannot maintain its population Hence, emigration is absolutely 
necessary, and, excluding certain districts from which tea gardens 
recruit, the numbers of emigrants are greater than from any otI;er 
district in India Saran supplres labour to all kinds of industries 
except the coal mines, and tiie majority of the hands m the jute 
appear to come from this district The chief exodus of labour from 
the distnct is in November and December, the coolies going by rail 
vifl Katihar to cut the crops in Eastern Bengal They return in 
March, April, May, June or the beginning of July During October 
and November a large amount of labour is available There is some 
luile difficulty m procunng labour in the distnct m July, August 
and March, but for the rest of the year it is plentiful I believe the 
rates and conditions of work m Calcutta industnes are well known 
in the district There is a constant flow to and from the mills, and 
one man will inform a whole village as to what his earnings and work 
have been The people of Saran, I take it, are well aivare of the 
benefits to be derived from employment in the industrial centres, and 
a lirger number than from any other distnct seek employment m 
those centres spontaneously ” 

Prices 

The rise (m seers and chitiacks per nipee) of common nee, 
ivheat, gram and salt during the last fortnight m Marcli for the 
15 years ending m 1905 is given below The cheapening of salt 
during this penod is atmbuted to the reduction of the salt tax — 


Yeare 

Coaunon nee 

Wheat 

Gram 

Salt 


S ch 

S eh 

S eh 

S ch 

ISM— 189o 

13 121 

13 12 

17 14 

10 13i 

1890—1000 

13 9 

13 0 

16 14 

11 7 

1001—1905 

13 13 

13 14 

10 10 

12 7 


As regards the prices of foodgrams at different times of the year, 
pnees are easy at the beginning of October, when the bhadoi crop 
IS well in the market, but they nse sharply by the end of the month, 
no doubt owing to exportation, by the end of November they are 
again easier with the incoming of the great aghant rice crop, and 
then rise with more or less regularity till the end of Febniary In 
the month of March relief comes with the ingathering of the rabi 
harvest and prices fall till about the end of April or the middle of 
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Maj, %\hen a nse commences once more, ivhich continues till tile 
early bhadot crops come in towards the end of July These croK 
are so cheap and plentiful, that the general average then falls sharolv 
till tile end of September ^ 

The harvTSting of each of ihe three great crops naturally ushers 
in a distinct fluctuation m prices Gram is, on the VNhoIe, cheapest 
in September, just after the bhadot is in, not quite so cheap early 
in May, when the rabt has all been gathered home, and les cheap 
at the end of November, when the nee readies the market Con 
venely, grains are dearest just before each of these three harvests 
is reaped, le, in October, February and Julj It might have been 
thought that as nee is the largest and most important crop in the 
distnct, its advent would have had the greatest effect on the pnees 
of food, but It must be remembered that, owing to the demand for 
exportation, nee is nev er a v cry cheap gmm The same consideration 
holds good in a less and still lesser degree as regards the rabt and 
the bhadot, for this hiiter crop (except maite) is but little exported, 
jn other words, and speaking general!), the influence of each crop on 
pnees v-anes inversely vntli the demand upon it for exportation 
famme Pnect 

The maximum price of padd) dunng the hmme of 1866 w-as 
Us 5 10-0 per standard maund and of ncc Rs 8 per maund, the 
highest pnee that nee reached in 187-1 vvas 9 seers per rupee In 
the famine of 1897 the pnee of nee rose to 9 seers m October, 1896, 
w-as as high as 8 seers a rupee in the second fortnight of Ma), and 
reached the maximum of 7J seers per rupee dunng the second half 
of June Maize started at 12 seers at the beginning of December, 
1896, rose to lOi seers in the first three months of 1897, and reached 
the hipest price of OJ seers at the end of June The cheapest 
articles of food throughout the famine were marua, which, however, 
w-as only obtainable m small quantities and barle) Tlie former 
sold at 13 Seers to I3k seers till March, and then disappeared Irom 
the market The latter b^n to sell at I J seers at the end of Feb- 
ruary, and then rose steadil) to 13 seers at the end of May and to 
10 seers 10 chittaclj at tlie end of Jul) 

It is of some interest to compare the high pnees now prevailmg 
with those of 30 )eais ago In 1907 the pnee of common nee has 
been consistently above 10 seers a rupee, even after the breaking 
■of the monsoon, w-ithout relief measures being necessary whereas m 
Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal (published m 1877) it w-as 
stated that the nse of the pnee of ncc to 12 seers per rupee and of 
maize to 15 seers per rupee would m the opinion of the Colleaor, 
necessitate the opening of relief works 

Material Covnmov of the People, 

From the enqumes made at the last settlement it appears that 
an average family in Saran consists of five members, and that an 
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‘Ordinary cultivator has to spend Rs 15 a year to maintain each person 
m his family It may be therefore inferred that an ordinary agncul 
tural family in Saran iviU require Rs 75 a year to maintain itself 
m moderate comfort The average profits of cultiiation have been, 
on careful calculation, estimated at Rs ^5*10 0 per acre, so that an 
ordinary family of five members will be able to manage mth a holding 
of 3 acres If they carry on the work of cultivation themselves, and 
spend nothing on it except the cost of seed, the profits uould amount 
to Rs 30 per acre, and a holding of 2^ acres would consequently 
suffice for their maintenance m an ordinary year, while a family with 
3 acres would be fairly comfortable, if not in debt It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to find that the average size of the holding of a family of 
pure cultivaton (who form more than three fifths of the total popula 
tion of the distnct) is 3 8 acres, i e , it exceeds the subsistence holding 
(2| acres) by more than an acre Consequently the pure cultivators, 
as a body, if they are not in debt, should be m fairly comfortable 
circumstances Of the labourers, about 2,40,000, or one tenth of 
the total population, have holdings so small that they cannot maintain 
themselves on them in moderate comfort, and a similar proportion 
have no land at all, but must live entirely on the wages they cam 
These cultivating and landless labourers, lorming altogether 20 per 
cent of the total population, are probably unable to save anything 
even m the best of years and it is mis class which must perforce turn 
to Government for relief m a year of scarcity But it is noticeable 
that, even m the great famine of 1896 97, they displayed considerable 
staying powers and must have managed to maintain themselves 
Without the assistance of Government, for the largest number of 
persons relieved on any one day was 58 173 or only 6 per cent of 
the population of the affected area 

Indebtedness 

Regarding indebtedness, Mr Kerr wTites — “ The ordinary 
cultivator should be able to save sufficient in good and oirlmary years 
to tide him over an occasional season of short crops There seems to 
be no reason v\hy he should fall into debt But, as a matter of fact, 
a very large proportion of the cultivators is m debt Mr Tytler 
goes so far as to say that 95 per cent of the syots live and die in debt 
and thit they die in debt follows, as a matter of course, in the great 
majority of cases from the fact lhai they are bom in debt and make 
no effort during ■their life time to pay off their debt Our statistics 
of mortgages do not disclose such a degree of indebtedness as was 
estimated by Mr Tytler They show that only per cent of the 
total ryo/i area is mortgaged, and that only 15 per cent of the total 
number of holdings arc iffectcd either in v\hole or in part bv 
mortj^ges on the land The total indebtedness of the ryots, as 
recorded by us is just under Rs 50,00,000, or little more than one 
tenth of the value of the gross outturn m an ordinary year Amounts 
lent on sccimty other than the land arc of course not included but 
the land is the ryoi s diief source of credit, and only petty loans arc 
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granted on other ^secunty Our statistics also do not include 
mortgages in ^vhich'the land is given as security, but possession is 
retained by the borroiver. But the lender is generally too much 
afraid of a previous mortgage to advance money %Mihout obtaminw 
possession, and loans of this kind are, as a inle, made only to penom 
i\hose credit is othenvise good, and do not represent any senous or 
permanent addition to the indebtedness of the agncuUural classes 

“ Alloivmg for all this, and for the fact that the original amount 
ol the debt is generally swelled by the ad^tion of the compound 
interest, we shall be safe in saymg that the total indebtedness of the- 
Saran ryots is well under a crore of rupees As we shall see, the 
gross annual profits dented by the ryots from the area in their 
cultitation after payment of rent is usually o\er 3|- crores The 
indebtedness of the Saran peasantry, as a whole, cannot, therefore, 
be considered a tery senous matter But it must be remembered 
that the indebtedness is borne by not more than 20 per cent of the 
total number of holdings The proportionate annual profits of these 
would be little oter 60 lakhs, and as practically the whole of this must 
be required for subsistence purposes, there is little chance di the 
debt being paid off from the profits of ailination alone As a matter 
of fact, too many of the ryots take no trouble to pay off their debts 
The profits of a good year are made the escuse for increased expendi- 
ture on marriages and other ceremonies Under tJiese circumstances. 
It IS perhaps satisfactory to find the total amount of the cultn-ators* 
indebtedness no higher than it is But though four fifths of pure 
cultivators are probably not in debt at all, or at all etents are not 
suffiaently imoi%ed to be compelled to part their lands for the 
purpose of raising money, and though these can, taking one year ivith 
another, maintain themseUes m moderate comfort by the profits of 
cuUu'ation, it must not be supposed that the district could support 
any addition to the agricultural community wiUiout immediate 
deterioration of the condition of that community as a whole Many 
members of the agncuUural community must suffer ses erely in bad 
years, and, though the greater part of the cultnanng classes can cam 
a coratortab^e liveiibooA at piesem, any ttynsidtrable mcitase in rbeir 
numbers under pr«ent conditions must be followed by substantial 
reduction of the standard of comfort '* 

After pointing out that Saran, hanng i cached the point at whidi 
It can no longer support an increase in it' population in moderate 
comfort from the produce of tlic soil, is meeting this strain on its 
resources, not by further subdmsion of holdings and a consequent 
reduction in the standard of comfort, but by emigration, Mr Kerr 
goes on to summarue his conclusions as follows ~ 

" (1) Eighty four per cent of the total population of Saran, 
or just orcr two million souls, are entirely dependent 
on agnculiure as a means of hsehhood (2) A quarter 
of a million of these hate no lands at all, or only 
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minute plots, and are practically dependent on the 
’ssages of labour Rather mote than half of this class 
had to turn to Government for relief during the last 
famine (3) Another quarter of a million have small 
holdings not exceeding tivo acres on the average for 
each family This is insufficient to support them, and 
they have to eke out their Inehhood by uorking for 
other cultivators (4) The remaining one half million 
have holdings exce^ing on the average 3^ acres per 
family These are pure cultivators, who only work m 
th^iT own fields As the smallest holding on which a 
family can be supjxirted is 2k acres, this class as a body 
IS m a moderate condition of comfort Less than one- 
fifth of them are m debt to the extent that they have 
had to pan witli their holdings or portions of them in 
order to bonow money, and only one twentieth of the 
jyoh area is mortgaged in this way (5) The total 
amount of indebtedness of this kind is less than one- 
third of the share of the gros: annual produce secured 
by the cultivating classes On the other hand, the 
indebtedness is borne by less than one fifth of the whole 
body of ryots, and on tliem it must press heavily 
(6) Under the present conditions of agriculture, the 
district IS inca^ble of supporting any considerable 
increase of population without a material reduction in 
the standard of comfort (7) Even nou the district 
produces barely sufficient food for its own requirements 
• but the excellence 6f its communications greatly lessens 
the gravity of this factor 

“ The picture thus drawn,” he adds, ‘ contains both light and 
shade Apart from the landless labourers, whose condition must 
always be precarious, the rest of the agricultural community as a 
w hole enjoy a moderate degree of comfort and can withstand a season 
of scarcity v\ ithout turning to Government for relief Their indebted 
n«s IS relatively small, and tbeir lands are not passing into the hands 
of professional money lenders to any appreciable extent The 
cmsus figures, and the conduct of the people m the last famine, show 
that they would rather emigrate than submit to a reduction of their 
standard of comfort or to further subdivision of their Jioldings IE 
this spint prevails and spreads throughout the less enterprising 
daises, there should be no fear of any deterioration in the inatenal 
<ondition of the Saran agTicwHuial community *' • 

* J H Kerr Saran Sur\f) and Rrport Calcutta 1903 
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INDIGO ** 

Progress of tiie Ism 'TR\ 

The mdigo industry appears to ha.e been introduceti m Bihar 
betsseen 1782 and 1785 by Francois Grind, Collector of Tirhui 
(MuzafTarpur and Darbhanga), ulio left it on record that lie intro 
duced the manufacturing of indigo alter the European manner, 
encouraged the establishment of indigo itorks and plantations and 
erected three at Ins oun expense A fe« years later the indusirv 
tsas started m Saran. the first attempt to cultirate and manufacture 
the dye being made in 1793, uhen Dr Jiory, CiwI Surgeon at 
Chapra, and Mr Robert Blake, Assay Master at the Patna Mint, 
obtained permission from Gosemment to build a faaory at Akbarpur 
(nos\ Sitalpur) m the Sonepur thana About the same time,. 
Mr Champam began budding another factory close by at Slnkarpur 
and in 1794 Mr Shore obtained permission to start a faaory at or 
near Darauh, a license iias granted to him to hold jO bighas of land 
but lie find fi\e years later, m 1799, that his successor in posses 
Sion of as much as 3,750 bighas, half of t\hicl) ivere under mdigo 
Subsequently Champam, uho had not obtained a licence from 
Government, appean to have left the factory at Shikarpur, and 
having been auihonzed to hold land for indigo ciihiration started 
work at Anantpur, close to the junction of the Ganges and Gandak. 
vshere he was succeeded in 1799 by Messn Dome and Maitland 

During the early part of the nmetecniii century factories were 
established in all parts of the district, boi up to about 1850 the 
cultivation of mdigo by Europeans seems to have been combined 
v\ith the growth and manufacture of sugar About 1850 the high 
pnees obtained for indigo dealt a fatal blow at the latter industry 
the cultivation of sugar was replaced by mdigo, and the sugar 
factories were converted inio indigo concerns After this the industry 
continued to flourish until the end of the nineteenth century i\hen 
there v\ere no less than 35 indigo lactones and 35 outivorlU widi 
45,500 acres under culuvation During the last ten years the industry 
has suffered from the competition of ihe artificial dye in Europe 
and from high price of foodgrains and Uic consequent demand for 
land m Bihar The price of the natural dye has fallen rapidly and 
the area under cultivation has contracted greativ being returned at 
only 11,200 acres in 19064)7 Government has come to the aid of 
the planters with substantial grants for scientific researth the aim 


This was the text of Chapter iX "The ladtga ladastry" ta D<srnct Carreer 
of Saran published in 1908 This tat ms omitted in the revised Oisma Gc etterr 
of Sarart published in 1930 and was rerJaoed by » small section of Indigo m the 
UXt of Chapter VTII fOcctipation Mamfecture and Trades). Thai section js a1v» 
quoted at the end of this text 
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of uliidi IS to tsccrtain ^vhtthcr it is possible to incretse tlie outturn 
anA quality of the dye it i cheaper cost extellent uork in the 
chemistry, bacteriology ind igriculture of indigo has been done and 
IS still progressing ind efforts hate been made to improie the quality 
of the plant by importing fresh seed fiom Nital But so fir these 
experiments hi\e not succeeded in arresting the decay of the industry 
The price obtained for indigo is barely suITicicnt to coter the cost 
of production, and many factories are either closing altogether or ire 
reducing the area cultivated with indigo giouing in us place sugar 
cotton ind country crops 

Cultivation 

Bred 

For a long tunc pTst the seed used in Saran has been imported 
for the most part from the United Frovinces and the system of 
getting seed m this vMy \Mihout my special selection hxs caused 
deterioration in the virieties commonly groun Recently however 
Nitil indigo {htdtgofcra oirecia) his been imroihiced the seed being 
obtained direct from Nani and also from plants itclimilized in Java 
This plant has been found to give i very considerable increase of 
colouring matter, and will produce excellent cuttings for two yean 
in succession and mediocre plints for i third year whereas other 
vanetics have to be resown inninlly It has a more vigorous habit 
of growth tlian the old variety and the leaf contains a larger 
proportion of the colour yielding principle 

ioils and Manntes 

Indigo may follow indigo bin is more generally rotated with 
such crops as sugarcane \obacco poppy cereals and oilseeds It is 
an exhausting crop which cannot wreil be grown on the same land 
for more than three successive seasons on the other hand being a 
deep-rooted crop it forms an excellent rotation crop for those which 
have surface roots as is the case with many foodgrains It is usually 
^ovvav Iv.gh laiwis Ave itracb tA ficicAs detp Icenrv 

veemmg to suit the crop best The refuse indigo plant {stth) is 
die manure most easily obtained and is very valuable but it is said 
that it is less suited for indigo itself than for rotation crops such as 
those mentioned above and that indigo grown on land heavily treated 
with sith is liable to inyury from insect pests Farm manures 
chemical manures such as saltpetre and lime bone dust and oil-cakes 
are also used 

T illcge 

The land on which mdigo is to be grovsn is prepared for sovsing 
as soon as the fcftari/ crops have been reaped The land is ploughed 
and TCploughed until the clods are all pulverized and after being 
manured is levelled and smoothed with n plank roller composed of 
a long heavy beam on which two men stand The seed is sovmi 
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at the beginning of the hot iveaiher and after so\'.ing, the roller 
IS again used to level tlie surface The <eedlings are very delicate 
until their roots are well developed, and many perish owing to dry 
ivest winds They make slow progress until the monsoon sets in, 
when the growth becomes rapid, and they aie ready for cuttmg, which 
takes place immediately before they flower, in July or August A 
second crop known as the kkuntt crop is obtainable in September, 
but usuall) yields less than the first crop The colouring matter 
from which indigotin is derived eitists almost entirelj in the leaf of 
the plant It increases as the plant grows, but deteriorates after a 
certain stage, and it is imperative that the plant should be cut as 
soon as it is ripe and carted off quick!) to the factory for manufacture 

Manufacture 
Steeping and Oxidation 

The first process of manufacture consists of steeping the leaves 
which IS done in two sets of vats, one on a lower level than the other 
Those on the highest level are used for <tceping the plant which is 
kept submerged by logs of wood or bars fixed in position Dunng 
this process active fermentation takes place, and v\hcn it is complete 
the liquid is dramed off into the lower vats and is there subjected 
to a brisk beating, the effect of which is to cause oxidation and 
separate the particles of d)e As the oxidation proceeds, dark blue 
particles of indigotin appear m the liquid, and the beating is 
continued until a little of the liquid placed in a saucer readily throws 
a dark blue precipitate Oxidation was at one time accomplished 
by hand beating but m mosf factories it i* now done by a beating 
wheel worked b) power from a central engine 

Boiling and final Prepaiation 

Finally, the sediment (maf) which rcroams in tlie vat is boiled 
strained and made up into cakes for the market The first process 
in the final stages of manufacture is to boil the precipitate which 
settles after oxidation The dye matter is next placed on a cloth 
strainer until it becomes fairl> dry It is then carried to the press 
and subjected to giadually increasing pressure until it has taken the 
form of firm slabs which are cut into cakes and slowly dried on ricks 

Landed iNTEREsrs 

The indigo concerns as a whole hold very little Imd as propne 
tors or permanent tenure holders, owing to the rehicnnee of 
proprietor to sell tlieir estates or alienate their interests by gnnting 
TCimanent (mukarari) tenures Tlic hticr are particularly rire, 
and as a rule factories hold practically no land on permanent lease 
except the area occupied by their factory buildings and a few scattered 
natches which circumstances have cn?ble<l them to obtain on 
favourable terms The bulk of Uic faciones interest m tlic land 
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is of a temporary nature, based on what are known as thika leases, 
uhich run tor short periods hardly e\er exceeding nine )ears Tlie 
ordinary conditions of these leases are diat the factory shall pay the 
proprietor a certain amount, whicli is, as a rule, the total amount 
of the rent roll of the Milage plus Rs 8 or Rs 10 per htgha available 
for indigo cultnation, and tint on the expiiy of the lease the factory 
shall xncate all lands m the village, after the indigo crop then on the 
ground has been cut As undcrtcnurc-holders, factories hold a eery 
small area, mainly on mortgage of some kind or other 

The main object of factories in acquiring these proprietary and 
tjiKisi propnetaiy rights is to secure Wnd for the ctiUisation of indigo, 
either direct througli their own serxants, or through tlie ordinary 
ryots of the Milages A factory rarely attempts to make a profit over 
rent collections, not infrequently, indeed, it is content to collect less 
from the jyots than it has to pay to the superior landlord, for its 
object is to keep the r^ots contended and to make them willing to 
grow mdigo oi supply land for the cultivation of indigo 

Temporary Tenures 

The temporary tenures held by the concerns are either simple 
leases, under which the factory agrees to pay a certain rent for a 
lenn of years or of the nature of usufructuary mortgages, the faaory 
advancing a certain sum to the superior landlords at the beginning 
of the lease The terms of repayment \ary Under a sadjm patua 
lease, both principal and interest are liquidated before the end of 
the period of the lease by yearly deductions from the rent payable 
to the propnetOTS Under a zarpeshgi lease the interest only is 
liquidated by deductions from the annual rent and the principal is 
repayable at the end of die term, the lessee having a right to continue 
in the enjoyment of the tenure until the principal is repaid The 
latter system is the more common and is preferred by planters, 
because the proprietor is often unable to lepay the advance on the 
expiry of the lease, and the factory thus continues m possession of 
the tenure indefinitely 

Panch Kathta System 

A factory taking a lease of a village obtains direct possession of 
all lands which were in the cultivation of the proprietor Formerly 
It was also the custom for the ryots, if required, to give up a certain 
proportion of their holdings generally three oi five kathas in the 
bigha, to the factory for the direct cwltivatiou of indigo They 
received a proportionate deduction of their rent dunng the teiin 
of the factory’s lease and a promise that iheir land should be restored 
to them On its expiry This system which is known as itii kathta or 
panch kathta, is open to many objections not the least of which is 
that It frequently has the effect of obliterating tenant right Tliough 
leas’es rarely run for more than nine years they are often renewed as 
a matter of course, and if they are zarpeshgi leases, may continue 
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for an indefinite period Thus, a factoiy nia) retain continuously 
the lease of a \illage and possession of the panch kolhta lands, for 
a generation or mort, and ivhen the time comes Cor the \iUage to 
be returned to the proprietor, it is often impossible, m the absence 
of an> map or record, and after the obliteration of field boundaries, 
•which indigo cuhitation entails, to say what particular block belongs 
to a particular holding The s)$tem is, houeser, nou dying out 
Jiyolt Interests 

The factories possess ryott interests in a small area, these interests 
being usuall) acquired by purdiase at a Cisil Court sale for arrears 
of rent The prosisions of the law facilitate such acquisition of ryoti 
rights tn a district like Saran, where proprietary interests are minutely 
subdisided, and it is common for a factory to hold a lease of a share 
in an iindisided estate Under a ruling of the High Court, a tenure 
Juiltler holding a lease of a share of an estate can acquire occupancy 
rights during the continuance of liis lease, and by paying rent to 
the proprietors of the share not in lease to him, become a ryot for all 
the land in Ins dirca occupation Tenure holding factones especially 
have taken full advantage of these provisions, for it is worth their 
sshile to pay a good price for an occupancy holding containing good 
lands, and purchase at a Cuil Coun sale gises them a clear title 
Hence, it often happens iliat on the expiry of their lease they arc 
able to retain possession as occupancy ryoix of a considerable amount 
of land which they liase acquired in this svay during the term of 
the lease 

Kuilatih Leases 

A considerable area is held by the factones as under ryots part 
being acquired on the panch kathia system desenbed above but most 
being held on what are called kurtaub leases, which are gradiially 
displacing the panch kathia system Under these leases, the factory 
pays tlie lyot a sum equivalent to five or seven years' rental of the 
laud for which llie sublease is granted, and cultivates the hnd for 
that period, at the end of which it reverts to the ryot The main 
objection to this system from the factory v point of view is the risk 
of the ryot going off witli the advance without paying his rent, for 
in that case the landlord may sell up the holding and refuse tf) 
recognize the factory, wliidi consequently loses its money in 
praaice, however, the nsk is not very great as kurtaub leases arc 
usmllv grintccl for pans of holdings oniy and the ryol remains iii 
the village to cultivate the rcmiinder 

Siulbhama leae\ 

\ modification of the kurtaub lease is the sudbhanm which 
resembles the zarpeshgi tenure described iliovc The factors gives 
the nor an advance, the interest on wlnclris lupiidued by dctUiction 
from ihe annual rent for the land sublet The pniuipil is rcjnyable 
at the end of the lease, but as in the '•as of ,arpeshgi tenures, the 
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Tjorro^ver is often unable to meet his obligations, and the factory 
letains possession of the land mdefiiiitely This system is prevented 
from being common by the fact that, as z iiile, only a ryol who is 
deeply intolved is willing to bind himself to the factory in this way, 
and a man in such a position can give the factory no security for its 
money beyond the land ivhich is wortliless if he should default in 
^payment of his rent to the superior landlord 
System of Cultivation 

The mam systems of indigo ciiUivation practised in Saran are 
known as ziraat^ i e , the home farm system of direct cultivation 
by means of lured servants, the satla system of cultivation thiough 
factory tenants under contracts, and kkushki or cultivation by means 
of oustide ryots 

Znaat System 

The name ziraat is applied to all lands cultivated by the factory 
direct with hired labour, either as proprietor, tenure holder, ryot or 
under ryot Over three fourths of the area under indigo is of this 
class, and owing to its careful cultivation u returns the best profits 
Satta System 

The satta system is so called because a document (satta) is 
executed by the ryot, who usually belongs to a village of which the 
factory is the landlord By this document Jie enters into a contract 
to grow indigo on a certain portion 6t his holding in consideration 
of an advance of money, either without interest or at a low rate of 
interest, he further binds himself to pay damages to the factory if 
he should fail to carry out his share ot the agreement The iactory 
supplies the seed, and carts the indigo when cut to the vats for 
nnnufacturc, but the ryot is responsible for the preparation of the 
land and for all expenses of cultivation The indigo when delivered 
to the factory is paid for at a certain rue per bxgha, if the crop 
should fad through no fault of the tyot he is paid between Rs 5 and 
Rs G a bigha to recoup him for the cxocnses of cultivation The 
agreement is usually executed for the same term as that of the factory s 
leise of the village, and the original advance, with principal and 
mtcTcst, IS worked off by easy deductions from the sum annually 
payable to the xyot \grecment of this f md are usuaHy only 
executed by tenants of the factory, hut occasionally they arc executed 
LI tiuirtly independent of the factory md are then knouii .as 

klnislth or voluntary snlfas 

Khmhkt System 

The khushkt or voluntary system, though more common m Saran 
man m Muzaflarpur and Champaran is comparatively unimportant 
T.he ryot has usually no connection with the factory, nor docs he 
necessarily receive any advance The factory supplies the seed but 
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all tlic cultivation is done by Uie ryot, who supplies the seed but 
all the culti\’ation is done by the r^ot, who selects his own land apd 
when tlie crop is cut is paid at the rate of about 3 annas per maund 
for the green plant If the outturn reaches 100 maunds an acre as 
It may easily do with fairly good cultivation tlie ryot makes a net 
profit of between Rs 12 and 15 after paying all expenses biS land 
IS also benefited by the rotation of a deep root crop witli ordinary 
surface crops and generally yields a good raht crop m the spring 
after the indigo is cut This system is no*^ usual as it does not pay 
the planters A large outturn of plant per acre is required to give 
a gc»d profit, and this can only be secured by high cultivation of 
lands carefully selected on a sound system of rotation elements which 
are prima facte more likely to be present in a system of direct cultii'a 
tion under the supcriision of the factory manager and his sen ants 
liadlatu System 

In conclusion the system known as hadlatn or exchange of lands 
may be mentioned Indigo being a deen rooted crop exhausts the 
soil after two or three seasons unless it is higlily manured On the 
other hand it forms an excellent rotauon crop a\ith gram and otlier 
surface crops Consequently it is advantageous both to planter and to 
ryot for the lailcr to take over for a fei years lands whicli haie grouai 
mdigo for the cultisation of ordinary crops giving in exchange an 
equal area of his own lands for the temporary cuhiaation of indigo 
It i& obxiOiiS that the system, can only be worked successfully if the 
terms of the agreement are strictly kept on botli sides 

Factories 

The following list of the mdigo factories at work in the district 
with their outworks has been supplied by the Collector — 


Subdivision 

Factones 

Outivorks 

Chapra 

Ramkola 

Maniara 

Sipaiya 

Gopalganj 

Rajapawi 

Sadoa 

Pakn * 
Shahpur 

Siwan 

Bansapali 


Chakia 

Jagdishpu 


Gopalpur 

JogapuT 

Chauki 


Kahala f 
Madhupur f 



Partabpur 

Bankath 

Ratasia 


Zamapur 



In Chapra 


fin Gopalganj 
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Extract jrom the Rex>ised District Gazetteer of 19^0. 

» Indigo. 

About twenty years ago there were ten indigo factories witli nine 
outworks and the subject was considered important enough in the 
first edition of tlie Gazetteer to have a chapter to itself. There are 
now only three concerns which grew between them about a thousand 
acres of indigo in 1928 and none at all in 1929 and a brief history 
of the industt)’ will suflice. It was apparently started in Tirliut 
between 1782 and 1785 and the first factory in Saran ivas built near 
vSitalpur in 1793. The rapid growth of the industr)' is shown by the 
follou’ing fact: a Mr. Shore was allowed to start a factory near 
Darauli in 1794 and was given a license to hold 50 bigUas of land, 
five years later Iris successor was in possession of 3,750 btghos, half 
of which ts’as under indigo. Up to about 1850 the cultistition of 
indigo ivas generally combined with the giosvth and manufacture of 
sugar. About that time the high prices obtainable for indigo dealt 
a fatal blow to the sugar industry which \ras almost entirely given up. 
Indigo continued to flourish til! the end of the nineteentl) century 
when there were 35 factories svith 36 outworks and 45,500 acres under 
cultivation. From then onwards the indurtry has suffered from the 
competition of the artificial dye in Europe and from the high price 
of foodgrains and consequent demand .for land in Bihar. For a year 
or two during the Great %Var, prices svent up and some large profits 
were made but this state of affairs did not last and as stated above^ 
the cultis’ation of indigo is nosv negligible. 
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RENTS, WAGES \ND PRICES* 

Cash Rr-vn 

Cish rents arc almost unisersal only •' 0 per cent of the holdings 
•of settled and occnpancy ratyals which account for nearly 83 per cent 
of the total number of lioMings, pacing produce rents The average 
rate of rent is higher than Jii any other district of North Bihar and 
IS also higher tlian in the neighbouring districts of tlie United 
Provinces Rents generally rule lotscr in the north of the district 
the soutlicrn part where tlie pressure of population is greatest and 
cultivation most adsanced is mainly responsible for the high rates 
presailing The following table shosvs tlie average incidence of the 
rents recorded at the last Settlement (1915—1921) for different 
classes of ratyals — 


f'f fa jaU A.r»® in ncrr^ R^nf i» m/ws Hele fyer Mcn- 


Jla tail lit Txi-d ra«f*« oaflS 

aettl Of ocetirunc} f«i jat* II 43 38 

No i wc ipiincv rat laU 3 fi 4 


31 4SS 
50 S6* « 
14 CQl 


I « a p 

3 S 8 

4 ^ 0 
3 1. K 


Toul lljf-OO 1330 0 


4-0 


Ic iviil be observed tftac nearly die whole of the rental of the 
district is paid by settled and occupancy taiyals, less than half a lakh 
being payable by ratyals holding at fix^ rates and by non-occupanc> 
ratyals As in the earlier settlement the rents paid by settled and 
octxipancj' ratyals are highest m Sone^ue and Chapra thanas where 
the average is Rs 5 14 10 and Rs 5 7 o respectively Sonepur being a 
densely populated ihana while the rate for Chapra is raised by the 
high rents paid for garden lands in the neighbourhood of the towTi 
Fixed rents are low in Darauli and Manjhi thanas where there is 
a large number of bhekhbtrtls or resumed rent free grants and also 
in Mirganj and Masrakh these rents are highest m Basantpur tJiana 
mainly because it contains some villages with rich and fertile soil 
in which valuable crops are grown The rent rate of non-occupancy 
ratyals is considerably higher than that of occupancy ratyals, and as 
might be expected under roiyots jay the highest rents of all In 
some villages they acquire occupancy rights by custom but most are 

* Repnnt of the test of Chapter V If m the ZJismct Ga eneer of Saran 1930 
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mere teiniits it uill ind allox\ the superior latyat to exact what 
terms he pleases The number on non occupancy raiyah decieased 
largely betsveen the Cadastral and Revisional Settlement, presumably 
because they acquire a higher status by lapse of time 

. Erthancement of Rctils - 

At the assessment made by the orden of Akbar at the end of 
the sixteenth century, an allround rate of about Rs 180 per acre 
Avas imposed For 220 years after Akbar s settlement no satisfactory 
esidencc of rent rates is forthcoming but it appears tint in tlie 
beginning of the nineteenth century the rate was oscr Re 1 an acre 
m the northern part of the district, which svas m an unsettled state, 
and betsveen Rs 2 and Rs 4 m the rest of the district though the 
rates for good lands capable of bearing special crops were three or 
four limes as much as this Forty years latei a rent rate of Ri> 2-6-0 
was paid m the Milages subject to resumption, but there are good 
grounds Cor beUcMUg that the rate for the district as a whole svas 
a good deal higher than this Finally m 1870 sse find that rate of 
"Rs 4 H 0 per acre prevailed in the area held by the Hathiva Raj 
as a result of three enhancements made m the pieccdmg twenty years, 
and It IS certain that most other lancUouls must ha\e raisetl their 
demands to an esen greater extent At the time of the Cadastral 
Survey it was found that in the estates of petty landlords enhance^ 
ments svere going on up to the commencement of the settlement 
proceedings From that time the rniyats ^cem to have had a clearer 
idea of their rights and the number of illegal enhancements svhich 
came to light during the revisional proceedings svas not unduly high 
One of the, commonest occasions for obtaining an illegal 
enhancement sias sihen an estate s\as partitioned under the old 
Partition Act The proprietor of each newly formed estate found 
himself in possession of what were practically nesv holdings and had 
to WTite up a new rent roll svith very little to guide him He often 
therefore levied entirely new rates to which the ratyats agreed to 
save themselves from trouble Enliancements also very often folloiv' 
sales for arrears of land revenue owing to a common belief that the 
new' proprietor starts with a tabula rasa At the last settlement cases 
Were found enhancements by compromise m the civil court in con 
travention of the Bengal Tenancy Act others had been effected 
during partitions made either amicably or under the Batwara Act 
m cases of this nature the enhancements were disallowed It was 
also found in many villages that enhancement had been made on 
the pretext of excess areas having been discovered by measurement 
but the alleged excess W’as generally fictitious 

There are two other methods of raising rents which \cere formerly 
common and are probably not yet entirely obsolete The landlord 
may prepare a false set of rentrolU and institute rent suits against 
a few raiyals who either allow a collusive decree to be passed or fail 
•on contest as they have no Tebuttmg evidence The other method 
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IS to let out some Milage to t tenure holder for a term of years the 
thikadar is not too scnipulous in the means he idopis to bnng tJie 
tenants to terms and is frequently able to hand the tillages bach uitlt 
a much enhanced rent roll 


Produce Renh 

Produce rents are of three kinds — bhaoh and manUiap 
Under the batat sy-stem the actual crop is diMdcd cither in the field 
or on the threshing floor Under the ohaoJi system the \alue of 
the crop is appraised on the field before it is cut and the raiyat pays 
his share to the landlord either in kind or in cash after the bataest 
'Wliere tlie man} hap system preiails the laiyat has to pay a certain 
number of maunds per btgha to the bndlord irrespective of the 
outturn This system is seldom met with m Saran and is extremely 
unpopular with the raiyals, for the rate is generally so high as to 
leave the cultivator only a small margin of profit in ordinary years 
vvlule m bad years he often has lo make over the whole pioduce to 
the landlord These disadvantages are not counterbalanced by the 
fact that m an extremely good year the raiyat may be able to retain 
more of Uie produce than he would if he paid a batat rent on the 
whole It may be said that the system has nothing to recommend it 
from the raiyat s point of view The balai system is tlie most 
common in Saran and is fostered by the gomashta class to whom it 
offers opportunities for pilfering Further description of produce 
rents is not necessary as they are of little importance in Saran their 
rarity is a sign of agricultural development At die last settlement 
only 53 366 acres of land were recorded as held on produce rent 
and of this total more than 10 000 acres was held by under 

Wages 

Skilled carpenters earn Re I a dav and the less skilled about 
14 annas Masons get 12 annas and earth-digger 8 annas Thatchers 
get from 8 to 12 annas and blacksmiths from 10 to 14 annas 
Ploughmen and ordinary male labourers generally get 12 annas a day 
and women and children half that amount A cart is hired for Rs ^ 
a day Domestic serv'ants are usually paid about Rs 4 a month witli 
food and clothing besides Syces (grooms) get Rs 10 or Rs 12 a 
month and sweepers Rs 7 dhobtes (washermen) arc paid 8 annas for 
20 articles and a barber gets one anna a have 

The above figures are considerably higher than those ascertained 
at the last wrage-census m 1924 and the latter again were from 
95 per cent (in the case of blacksmiths and carpenters) to 38 per cent 
(m the case of unskilled daily labour paid in cash) higher than the 
figures recorded at the vvage-census of 1916 

The w-ages of village artisans and of field labourers are however 
generally paid in kind and at the tune of harvesting and threshing 
the labourers are given one bundle out of every 21 bundles cut 
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^nd one paseri out of cmy 21 pasens ilireshed Tor threshing as 
also often for ploughing, the cultivators adopt a system of mutual 
aid, one man lending Ins bullocks one daj and getting Ins neighbour’s 
the next For threshing the landloixls crops a tenant has to lend 
his bullocks, getting little in rcium except their feed, and perhaps 
a meal Cor himsclC if lie assists personallj 

SoppL\ OF Labour 

The cultivation of the bhadai, agham and labt crops affords 
almost continuous work to labourers Irom about tlie end of Ma) 
nhen tamni or the preparation of the land for bhadat crops begins 
until the end of October From the beginning of November till 
the middle of March is the slack season for liboiir In November 
and December labourers subsist on the produce of their own bhadai 
fields and on any earnings they can get by working in those of their 
masters, and during the next 2^ months they live on what they earn 
from cutang paddy, even, though they exchange the paddy they 
receive for cheaper food they often have difficulty m making both 
ends meet At this time, however, there is a great exodus of labourers 
in search of employTUcnt, the coolies going in thousands to work, m 
the fields, m the docks on the Hooghly and on the railways and 
returning for the agricultural operations which commence with the 
break of the monsoon They usually borrow about Rs 10 a head 
to enable them to go to their work but ihe interest is high being 
sometimes as much as 75 per cent as money is much in demand at 
the time Repayments are made monthly, quarterly or on return 
The mallahs who go with their boats to engage in the carrying trade 
near Calcutta get loans on such occisions at a nominal rate of 24 per 
cent per annum but the mahajan deducts D per cent of the pnncipal 
at the time of making the loan 

In 1906 an enquiry was held into the labour supply of Bengal 
and It was then ascertained that Saran was the first district in the 
then province of Ben^l to reach the point where it could not 
maintain its population The people of Saran appeared to be well 
aware of the benefits to be derived from employment m industrial 
centres and then, as now a larger number than from most other 
^ -districts Sought employment in those centres spontaneously 
Prices 

Makat and nee are the staple Cood-crops of which the average 
«tau pnctt are prepared under section ’*9 of the Bengal Tenancy 
c In 1928 nee sold at an average of 5|- seers to the rupee at 
lapra, of 6 seers 15 chittacks at Mnganj and of 4 seers 14 chmacks 
a at the same places makaz sold at 9 seers 9 chittacks, 10 seers 

-If seers, respectively In 1927 nee averaged 6 seers 

napra, 6 seers 7 chittacks at Miiganj and 4J seers at Siw^n while 
moam sold on an average at 9^ seers 10 seers 10 seers 11 chittacks 
ana seers respectively at the same centres 
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As regirds the pnces of foodgtauis at different tunes of the year^ 
prices are easy at the beginning- of October, nhen the hhadai is uelf 
on the market, but they rise sharply by the end of the month No- 
doubt owing to exportation by the end o( November they are again 
easier ^Mth the incoming of the great <xghan\ nee crop, and -dien 
rise With more or less regularity till the end of Febmary In the- 
month of March relief comes with the ingathering of the rabi harvest,, 
and pnces fall till about the end of April or the middle of May. when 
a rise commences once more which continues till the early bhadat 
crops come in towards the end of July These crops are so cheap 
and plentiful that the general average then falls sharply till the end 
of September 

The harvesting of each of the three great crops naturally ushers 
in a district fluctuation m prices Gram s on the whole cheapest 
in September just after the bhadat is in not quite so cheap early in 
Maji when the rabt has all been gatliered home and less cheap at 
the end of November when the nee reaches the market Conversely 
gram is dearest just before each of theve harvests is reaped le, in 
October, Febniaty and July It might have been thought that as 
Tice IS tlie largest and most important crop in the distnct its advent 
would have had the greatest effect on the prices of food but it must 
be remembered that, owing to the demand for exportation nee is 
never a very cheap gram The same consideration holds good in a 
less and still lesser degree as regards the labi and bhadat, for this 
latter crop (except maize) is but Imle expoited in other words and 
speaking generally the influence of each crop vanes invenel) with 
the demand upon it for export 

Famine Prices 

The maximum price of paddy during the famine of 186G wis 
Rs 5 10 0 per standard maund and that of nee Rs 8 per mnund 
the highest pnee that ncc reached in 1874 was 9 Seers to the rupee 
In the famine of 1897 the price of nee ’■ove to 0 seers in October 
1896 was as high as 8 seers to the rupee in the second fortnight of 
May, 1897, and reached the mixiraum of 7^ seers in the second 
half of June Maize started at 12 seen at the beginning of December 
1896 rose to lOi seers m the fint tlirec mcntlis of 1807 md reached 
the highest pnce"of 6J seers at die end of June The ch ipest articles 
of food throughout die famine were manta which was on) obtain 
able in small quantities and barley The former sold at f om 13 to 
1S4 seers till March and then disappeared from the market the htter 
bc^n to sell at 14 seers at the end of February and then rose steadily 
to n seers at the end of May and to 10 seers and 10 chitficks at the 
end of Jub 

The world wide rise m prices is perhaps more noticeable in India 
than anywhere else in Hunters StatnUcal Account of Bengal 
published in 1877, it is stated that die nst of the price of nee to 
1^ seers per rupee and of maize to 15 seers per rupee would in the 
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Co’kaors opinion, necessitate the opening of relief uorks TiNenty 
)ears ago it was remarked that m 1907 the price of rice had been 
consistently abose 10 seers per rupee without any relief measures 
being necessary During the last two or three years iice has been 
on an average tvMce as expensive and there seems to be no prospect 
of any permanent fall Prices prevailing more than ten years back 
are now of little more than historical inteiest and every allowance 
must be made when comparing present conditions with those 
prevailing even a fevv' )ears ago 

Material Condition of ihf People 

At the time of the Cadastral Survey elaborate enquiries were 
made into the condition of the people and the profits of agriculture 
U was estimated that the average family consisted of five persons 
whom It cost in all Rs 75 a year to maintain m moderate comfort, 
and that a holding of 2k acres was the minimum that would suffice 
for the maintenance It was also found that the average size of the 
holding of the femily of pure cuUivatoK was 3 8 acres Cultivators 
with less than this and landless labourers were always struggling and 
probably unable ever to save But it was also noted that even in 
the great famine of 1896 97 this class displayed more staying power 
than might have been expected and, thoiign they formed 20 per cent 
of the population the largest number of persons relieved in any one 
day during that famine was only 6 per cent of the population of tlie 
affected areas 

The estimate of family expenditure given here can no longer 
be regarded as accurate but it is probable that the pure cultivator 
is better off now He gets at least twice as much money for lus 
surplus produce if he sells it the general cost of living has no doubt 
increased but there has not been a proportionate increase in wages 
paid m kind and most of the services which a cultivator has to 
purchase are so paid 

Indebtedness 

indebtedness shown by mnitgages with possession at 
the Cadastral Survey was a little under Rs 50 lakhs After allowing 
tor mortgages without pc«sessiou for loans on security other than 
land and for the swelling of the original debts by compound interest, 
calculated that the total indebtedues'. of the Saran raiyat vfas 
well under a crore of rupees while the gross annual profits from 
cultivation were estimated to be Rs 3^ ciores At the time of the 
evisional Survey, the total amount advanced on mortgages with 
possession was Rs 2,17,89,271, while a Urge number of enquiries 
and special crop-cutting experiments carried on throughout the- 
operations gave an annual gross outturn from cultivation of a little 
over Rs 4^ crores and an annual net profit of a little under 
Rs crores ^ 
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li IS notoiiouslj difTicull lo ^cncrahzj about the matcnal condi 
4ion (»f ilic inlnbitanis of an entire distnn The Saran ratyat is 
impmsidtiu like the taiyalf clscuhtre in the sense tint he is 
compelled !)) custom to borross for iinproductise purposes such as 
uctldings and funcnls ind makes little or no attempt lo reduce his 
indcbtetlness uhen he gets a good harvest But it is probable that 
the ailtivator with a holding of about 1 acres or more is not really 
m a hopeless position and could if he uoiild free himself of debt 
the fact that 71 |)tr cent of the sales or occupancy holdings are to 
other rmyats and onl> 23 per cent to money lenders supports tins 
\iev\ labourers and cultiv'ators of smaller holdings have been mot'c 
sev ertlv affected by the general rise in prices but tliey have this 
compensation that vvhen they emigrate in search of cmployanent— and 
It has already been noted how freely the inran laiyat does emigrate— 
they gel greatly increasetl cash wages and even v\iih the present scale 
of prices Invc a surplus vUiidi they can remit or bring home The 
<o-optrativc movement will also it is cepLctetl in time improve tfie 
position of even the poorest 

Co-operative Credit 

The Co-opcrainc Credit Movement had not come into existence 
at all in Saran when the first cthtion of iJiis Gazatcer was publislied 

The Movement suricvl in Siwan subdivision where four societies 
avtre registered m May 1913 By February 1915 the number 
was 12 which by 1928 ha<l risen to 228 with 5 247 individual members 
Their working capiul is over Rs lOi lakhs paid up capital over 
Rs 5k lakhs and reserve fuuvi a Imic over a lakh The nse of the 
Sivv'an Central Bank wliicli is reported to be one of die best m the 
province is equally remarkable it vv-as started in 1015 with a working 
capital of Rs 10000 and 12 societies under it it now has 236 village 
societies a working capital of Rs 9} lakhs a reserve fund of over 
Rs 60 000 other reserves of over Rs 20 000 and a building of its 
own which cost Rs 21 000 lu paid up capital has risen from 
Rs 2 180 in lOlj to Rs I 01 ^40 in I9‘>8 

In the Gopalganj subdivision a modest start was made in 1924 
with one soaety Another was registered in the next year and seven 
more in 1916 The number is now laS with a total membership 
of 2 897 Their working capital is nearly Rs 5 lakhs paid up capital 
half a lakh and reserve and other funds another half a lakh A 
Central Bank for fhe subdivision was started m 1917 with a working 
capital of Rs 20 000 which has now n en to Rs 5 lakhs in the 
same period the reserve fund has risen from Rs o6 to Rs 17334 
with other funds amounting to Rs 30 000 

For various reasons the Sadar subdivision was slow in taking up 
the Afovement and it wns not till 1923 diat a start Was made and 
15 societies registered There are now a hundred soaeiies with a 
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'\\6rking capinl of Rs 3^ lakhs, paid up shrre capital of Rs 45,000 
and resene and other funds of Rs 17,000 

Apart from purely credit operations, the banks and societies hate 
interested themsehes in attempts to ameliorate the general conditions 
■of life Guarantee societies in the Siuan and Gopalganj subdivisions 
encourage arbitration in petty disputes, suggest sanitary improvements 
and propagate improved methods of agriculture Similarly the 
Central Banks have made themselves responsible for about twenty 
village schools and have organized demonstrations of up to date 
iigricultural implements and manures 

A unique society has recently been organized among the 
Magahiya Donis of the Mashrakh and Clntnpiir Settlements its aim 
IS not only to provide loans for ctiltiv'ation and industry but also to 
create a desire for an honest way of life instead of a life of crime 
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TABLE I* 


Topflatiov Accojtujsa xo La^oitaoss 
3Iother toni^e 


Languagoa 

Total Sp a 


Peiaotis 

stales 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Indo \rjan languages— 




Hindi 

31 u 183a 

U09 34* 

10 3’ 493 

Bengali 

3 00S 

1 74S 

1 260 

Panjabi 

204 

10 

04 

''•flpafi 

61 

SI 

20 

Manrari 

4 


4 

Cajrati 

2 


2 

Qnya 

1 

1 


Other Indo Vryau languages 

1 

1 


DraMdtan languages— 




Tarn 1 

4 


4 

TcJgu 

J 


1 

PuTopoan language— 




EngUh 

23 

10 

4 


BiU'»or'Axr»M 


Tot*? persona 
returned as 


Jlother longue 

Total apealcing a 

speaVere language sub 

aidiarv to 
that ahown m 
column 1 

Subs diarj 

languages 


J 

2 

3 


4 


Hindi 

31 SI 83S 

396 

Bengali 


380 




Nepeli 


■* 




'lanran 


4 




Qu)r*ti 


3 




Sfarall 


I 




Onva 


1 


SOO* 

ISt 

Hindi 


141 

PoTi)al 1 

.04 

47 

IVj 


4* 

^•pa.l 

01 

47 

Do 


47 

4 Bgl «b 

••3 

- 

Do 


- 

>tanrari 

4 

4 

Do 


4 

t jJrmji 

S 


Do 


2 

Onya 

t 

1 

I>0 


1 


• Dmnet On^u* ll«nd WV Sarw 







SARAN 


r.38 


TAHf B 

I irrtjnwit* ( J occ* 


l^MurAtionBl 

Slnrxlnrt! 


Tolnl 




AaX|CLLTt.llAL 


I U 

CultltAtom or CuU/vsturs of 

Inml wliolij err Und «rha|]> or 

mninij ownM malnl;’ uii own**! 

niKi their nnti their 

<lepnn<lant* liepenclnnls 

til 

Cultivating 
Inboiirem 
ami their 
<Ie]ieryUnt« 

IVrvm* 'fnles ^emntc* 

Male* 

Pemalee 

Sfnles Fcinnln 

3fate« 1-emsles 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

7 8 

0 to 

DltTHtCT 








LItrralc 

3 40 8H0 i 

99 245 

41 *45 

2.27 744 

27,391 

7.75.5 1,625 

16 7u8 2,576 

MiiIiMo bchool 

2S C‘j3 

26 34 5 

3 348 

10 667 

1 507 

441 70 

1 406 145 

XAlrieMlAi** 

h 0(H 

7 827 

-•21 

4 125 

96 

143 6 

193 17 

JiitennedlAlt* 

I 214 

1 201 

23 

673 

14 

30 

18 

Dbokkm on DiF 








I/IMA 








<>nMliuit« 

•134 

fi|8 

16 

478 

0 

13 

25 

l’o"l tJmdiut** 

171 

107 

4 

106 

2 

1 


Tench Iryt 

807 

857 

40 

443 

20 



J nf;incoring 

25 

34 

1 

16 




■Commerce 

17« 

17* 


78 




Agriculture 

6 

6 


2 




Velermnrj 

4 

4 


4 




l,egBl 

312 

311 

' 

32 




3Icdioal 

342 

112 

10 

15.1 

2 



Others . 

2 049 

2 483 

166 

1 848 

38 

38 1 

32 2 

Total 

3,84 423 3 39.978 

44.445 

2 65 742 

29 I7j 

8 411 1 902 

18 492 2 740 | 


•District Census 
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. 15 ' . 

TlONAi STA-KTlAaDS 


Classes 


NO\ ACRtCOLTintAL Clisses 



Persona (including dependants) who derive their principal means ofliyelihood 
from— 

Non Cultivating 
owners of land 
ngt cultural rent 
receivers and their 
dependants 

V 

production 
(other than 
cultivation) 

VI 

Commerce 

VII viir 

Transport Other services 

and 

mscellaneous sources 

XIales Females 

'Males Females 

Mates PemAles 

3£ales Females 

Males Females 

n 12 

\Z U 

IS 16 

17 18 

19 

20 

17 7 9o8 

8 "04 1 167 

17 503 **298 

181S 217 

J72’0 

5 164 

4«“ 3- 

m 61 

1 009 193 

17S 15 

2 203 

232 

U 

2 3 € 

396 21 

274 1 

1 

o9 

‘>« 1 

46 1 

04 

21 

324 

7 

49 

2S 

36 

12 

2-7 

. 

9 

7 

IS 


30 

2 

) 


66 


3»- 

20 

ID 

10 

3 

4 

73 

1 


1 



3 


11 




26S 

I 

13 

4" 

27 

•R 

4 

121 

473 

28 

1‘’4 

=.««< 5 55- ,„j. 

10 163 2 SIS 

2 Sor 229 

23 “S'* 

5 645 


llAtwt book — Sarun 10^1 



BiO 


SARAN*. 


TABLE m * 

Lhoitoclk Population, 19S6 (Cattle) 





Males over throe jears 


District 

and 

Subdivision 


BroidiOg bulla, 
1 e., ontira 
mslse over 
tbroo years 
kept or used 
for breeding 
only. 

AVorking bul- 
locks, 1. e„ 
bollocks and 
uncastrated 
males over 
three years 
Ljpt for work 
only 

Bullaandbul 
locks over 
three years 
not in use 
for 

bmedmi* or 
work. 

Total males 
over three 
yjeTo 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

C 

Saran 

Total 

1,414 

3.33,899 

2,940 

3,38,3o3.. 


Buriil 

1,39b 

3,31,659 

2,633 

3.31884 


Urban 

.. 18 

2,249 

iOS 

3,300 

(i) Cbapra Sidar 

. Total 

, 993 

J,J3,8d2 

722 

1 15,687 


Baral 

991 

1,12,399 

709 

1,14.009 


Urban 

. 

1,463 

23 

1.488 

(if) Siwait 

Xot*l 

. 219 

1,12,692 

D7C 

1.13 387 


Ilural 

211 

1,12,639 

698 

1,13.638 


Urban 

8 

163 

78 

249 

(ill) Gopalganj 

. Total 

202 

1 O~.34o 

1,232 

1,05 779 


Itural 

194 

1 06 728 

1,225 

1,08,147 


Urban 

B 

OIT 

7 

652 


"Beport on the LiveatocL Censm of Bihar 19 j6. 
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TABLE III- CofiJt! 

laveslock Populatioo, 1956 (Cattle ) — sonld 


Eifitnct 

snd 

SaljdiTiawn. 


Females over threo years 

Cows over 
three 
years 
used for 
work 
onl}. 

Corw o\er 
three 
years 
not m 
use for 
work or 
breeding 
purposes 

Total 

females 

over 

three 

years. 

Brec<ling cows, i.e , cows ov^er three 
years kept for breeding or nylk 
producUon 

In Not 

tmlk. Drj. ^l\cd Totok 

1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

U 

13 

Sacaiv 

Total 

91,37-1 

54,670 

21,100 1.67/333 

U8l 

1.873 

1,70.289 


Hural 

. 89,696 

33,667 

20 904 

1,64,167 

1,278 

1,846 

1,67,290 


Utbati 

1.778 

003 

205 

2,8S6 

83 

20 

2,998 

(i) Ckagrft 

Total 

. 30,700 

24.559 

4,246 

39.205 

517 

373 

60,093 


Rural 

19,467 

33.490 

4.129 

57,086 

511 

367 

57.984 


Urban 

1,233 

769 

. 117 

2 119 

C 

r> 

2,131 

<4t) Siwaa 

Total 

. 3^.388 

14.518 

8,280 

•>4.875 

C69 

831 

56,873 


Rural 

. 3J.079 

14.197 

8.216 

34.492 

362 

812 

33,896 


Urban 

309 

21 

33 

383 

77 

18 

479 

<f»0 Oopalgnii; 

Total 

28,286 

16,093 

8.694 

5>,973 

170 

671 

53 819 


Rural 

28.050 

16.980 

8.559 

52.589 

17o 

667 

53,431 


Urban 

236 

113 

33 

384 


4 

383 



542 


SARAS 


T^BLF lll—eonlJ 

Liv^toeU Population WSC (CattJo) —eoM/t/ 


Di«triCt 

and 

Subdivision 




Young Stock 



l/nder O to y^ar 

One tt> three jenr 


Ualc 

Familo 

Total 

Male 

Femal 

Total 

1 


14 

r, 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Saran 

Total 

4(5,079 

42 29, 

00 374 

3j 6>0 

33 030 

6S G3t) 


Rural 

47,284 

41 371 

SK 6,, 

3, 193 

3' 44. 

67 743 


Urban 

70, 

924 

1,719 

4,2 

4S> 

937 

(i) Ghapra Sadar 

Total 

17 330 

1^.126 

23 436 

10 270 

14 122 

St 832 


Rural 

16 827 

14 429 

31 2o6 

9 980 

13 744 

23 725 


Urban 

3U3 

69" 

1 200 

290 

3,7 

667 

(i«) Siirau 

Total 

16 

M «80 

30 833 

1) 442 

0 049 

20,491 


Rural 

1«,40» 

14 19, 

30600 

11 386 

non 

20 407 


Urban 

lo3 

8^ 

233 

a6 

28 

84 

(tn) Gopalganj 

Total 

14 191 

12S89 

27 030 

13 933 

9 8o9 

23 707 


Riral 

14 0,2 

12 747 

*•6 799 

13 832 

9 "79 

23 611 


Urban 

139 

142 

231 

106 

80 

18G 
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T\DLi: HI— coH^rf 
Liv<«totl. Populution I9»6 (Cattia)— 


Disjnct 

•ad 

Subdi\iiioi 



Voo^o Stock comU 



Total tbraoyaanand uiidtr. 

Total Cattle 


>UK 

IVnttilo 

Total 

Male 

Pemalv 

lotal 

\ 



21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

S«rau 

Total 

83 729 

7»32» 

1,"9,074 

1.21 082 

2 43,614 

0 C7,30R. 


llural 

82 482 

73 016 

i r,6 39ft 

4,18 306 

2.4J.207 

O.IO.OTS- 


Urban 

1 247 

1 409 

2.8 >t> 

3 61« 

4 407 

8 033. 

10 Chapr* badai 

■ Total 

27,fl00 

20 24ft 

86 84ft 

1,43,187 

fti> 343 

2 32,530 


Kural 

2« 807 

28 174 

•.4.9S1 

1 40 900 

80 138 

2,27,044. 


Urban 

793 

1 074 

1,£67 

2281 

3,203 

3.46& 

{»») Siw«n 

Total 

2$00U 

23 339 

01.329 ^ 

1 41,887 

70,704 

2 21,501 


KutaV 

27,791 

23 216 

61.901 

1 41,429 

79,112 

2 20,841 


Urban 

303 

118 

332 

458 

592 

1 030 

<Hi} Gopalgcni 

Total 

28.129 

22,748 

30,877 

1,36 908 

76 567 

2,13,475 


Rural 

27,884 

22.526 

30 410 

1.36 OSl 

75,937 

2 11,988; 


UrUn 

343 

222 

467 

877 

eio 

1,487 



SAKAK. 


5i0 


TADLB IU—eonid» 

Llrcuiock Populattoo, 19&6— '(DofTAlMi ] — ecnld 


Yoc»a 8TOCJC— fMfW 


And 


Ana 

S»1xlivi«ion> 


Ono to thrco yoari. 

Total tlirr® yeara and under. 


MMo 

F«m&la. 

Tout. 

3laL. 

Femaln. 

Tout. 

1 


40 

41 

42 

43 

41 

45 

Saran 

Tolfll 

6.842 

22.116 

23,050 

26,213 

52.079 

79,102 


Ruml >. 

6.S03 

21.601 

23,701 

26,051 

62.458 

78,512 


Urban 

30 

217 

255 

ISO 

621 

6S0 

(0 ChapraBadftr 

Tntnl • • 

2.312 

9.483 

11,704 

0,295 

22.230 

31,525 


Rural <• 

2 293 

6.297 

n.Mo 

6,100 

21,797 

30 DS7 


Urban •• 

20 

103 

224 

105 

433 

538 

(tt) Siwan ^ • 

Total 

2.000 

6.063 

8,845 

8.185 

15,778 

24,054 


Rural •• 

2.096 

6.T52 

6.838 

6 160 

16,759 

24.030 


Urban 

4 

3 

7 

6 

19 

25 

(ih) GoPalgaiiJ *• 

Total .. 

2.440 

5.661 

6.321 

8.732 

13.071 

22,703 


Rutat .. 

2.431 

.. 6,862 

6.206 

. 8,684 

13.902 

22.586 

, 

Urban 

0 

16 

25 

. 48 

69 

117 


Urb&u 


19 
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TABLE lit— coftW. 

Livestock Popu ation, I0>0— (Buffaloes)— cwrfrf. 

Total Buffaloes* Total Bovine* 

DUlrict 


SuMivUlotu 


Ualo. ' Femato. 

Total. 

Mala. 

Female, 

Total. 

1 


40 

47 

43 

49 

50 

61 

Saran 

Total 

.. 28,327 

1,S<,743 

2,12,800 

4,60,300 

4,30,087 

8.80,396 


Bnral 

28,160 

1,82,829 

* 2.10,070 

4,46,610 

24,050 

8,70,562 


ErViaa 

.. 177 

1,644 

1,821 

3,703 

6,051 

9.S44 

(0 Chapra Ssdar 

Total 

.. 10,003 

80.740 

01.43!) 

1,53,880 

1,70,089 

3,23,969 


Kuca) 

* . 10,573 

70.393 

89.006" 

1.51,470 

1,05,531 

3.17,010 


Erl: an 

• * 120 

1363 

1,473‘ 

2,401 

4,558 

6.959 

(>*} Smau 

Total 

fl.W 

58,723 

‘ C7,296r 

1,60,460 

), '38.427 

2.88,687 


Bural 

. 8,604 

58,047 

» 07,211 

1.40,093 

1,37,759 

2.87,752 


Etban 

tr 

76' 

85 ' 

467 

668 

1.13S 

(ill) OapolgaS.] . 

Total 

. 9,061 

45,004 

64,065, 

1.46.969 

1,21,671 

2.67,040 


Ttoral 

9.013 

44,789 

53,803 

1,46,044 

1,20.746 

2,65.700 


Uxbar 

4S 

315 

203 

925 

825 

1,750 
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SARAN. 


*IA1ILF III— 

Li\e<tu>ck Fopulittioft, 13^6 (nufT.Iw.). 


otrrihrf<> >«ar«. 




o^<•r|IIr(s^;t.a^9 


DxMrirt 

nntl 

?uW!i\bioii 


IJrr^dinff 

buIN 


Oulltund 
bul]o«ki( 
Workjnc *«tm 
builcx-k* UMtfor 
bnidmir 
<»f work 


lota I 


U^wl.niico.. I, 
i«*ars Jcpfl for bre^Kiin^ or milk 
prcKluction 


T . '‘*01 

Jrara I„fn,lk Dry. Total 


J_ «(, 

*'arun . Total . |,?7y 

Itunil .. |,Jb*> 

Urban 4 

>(t) Chaiirn Total ji65 

Saaer> 

Jlural .. 

Urban 3 

({tt) biiTAii .. Total .. |(K) 

llural 4. 40 

Urban 1 

{i»0 Oopalganj Total 20.* 

Rural 205 

Urban 


•IS7 

173 

14 

273 

201 

12 

176 

174 

36 

39 


37* 2.1H 

3.»7 2 030 

16 

160 1.33s 

>60 I 393 
I . 

Ill 387 
III 384 

3 

86 32<* 

86 329 


75 353 39 731 
74,700 39,372 
C53 3',£> 

30,481 22,02u 

29.070 21,090 
'>11 324 

25.799 9,820 

25,751 9,818 

48 S 

19.073 6,891 

18,974 C6*8 

91 33 


14.407 1,29 491 
1 1 30s 1,27.380 
99 Mil 
4 692 57, 143 
■I 609 56,273 
83 923 

4.059 40 STS 

4 050 40,528 
SO 

4.756 30.720 
4,740 30.577 
16 143 
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TADLE ni— cenfd. 

» liivestoolv Population* 1956 — (BuH^oeG) — eontd. 


District 

and 

Subdivision. 


FeiUales over three yeata — eoneld. 

Youno Stock. 


Cows over Cowa over 
tlutKi three years 
years used not in 
for work uao for 
only. work or 

breeding 
purpose. 

Total 

females 

Under ona year. 

three 

yeors. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 


34 

3S 

36 

37 

33 

39 

Soran .. 

Total 

. 1.833 

1,170 

1,31,494 

10,371 

30,861 

60,232 


Rural 

. 1,825 

i.tco 

1,30,371 

10,251 

30,657 

49,803 


Urban 

. 8 

4 

1.123 

120 

304 

424 

(0 ChapraSadar 

Total 

. 023 

400 

58,516 

6.063 

12,748 

10,731 


Rural 

. 922 

309 

67,596 

6,007 

12,610 

10.417 

' 

Urban 

. 1 

1 

020 

76 

238 

314 

(•*) Siiraa .. 

Total 

. 789 

678 

41,045 

6,096 

10,023 

16,219 


Rural 

. - 782 

678 

41,838 

6,094 

10,007 

16,101 


Urban 

. > 7 


67 

2 

16 

18 

(i»0 Oopalgan j . . 

Total 

. 121 

192 

31,033 

6,292 

8.000 

14,382 


Rural 

121 

189 

30,887 

6,250 

8,040 

14,290 


Urban 

' 

3 

14C 

42 

60 

92 


34 
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TABLC Itl—eonfii. 

Livestock Popu atloo. lOTC— fBuffftloe8)-'MncJcf. 


Dhuict 


Total Buffaloes 


Total Bovloe' 

SoWijiiioc. 

Ualo, * Fcmalo. Total. 

Alale. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 


4d 

47 

48 

49 

60 

5l 

Saran .< 

Toifl) 

28,327 

1,84,743 

2,12,800 

4,60,300 

4,30,087 

8,80,396 


Rura^ 

28,160 

1,82,820 2.10,070 

4,46.510 

24,OLQ 

8,70,562 


Urbaa 

177 

1,041 

J.S.’l 

3,793 

6,051 

9.844 

(0 ChapraSedar 

Total 

.. 10,033 

80.740 

01.130 

1,53,880 

1.70. 0S9 

3.23,969 


Rural 

. . 10,073 

79,303 

89,966* 

1,51,479 

1,05,531 

3,17,010 


TJrtfttt 

.• 120 

13S3 

1,473 ' 

' 2.401 

4,558 

6*959 

(<0 Sivau >. 

Total 

.. 8,073 

58,723 ‘ 

6;,25«’ 

' 1,60,400 

1, '36, 427 

2.88,887 


Rural 

.. s.sct 

68,017 ’ 

07,211 

* 1,49,993 

1.37.759 

2,87,702 


■Urbfto 

n. *r 

70** 

85 * 

' 467 

668 

1,135 

(ki) QopalgaB] • 

Total 

9,001 

45,004 

54,005. 

.1.45,969 

1,21,571 

2.67,040 


Boral 

.. 9,013 

44,789 

53,803 

1,45.044 

1,20,746 

2.65.790 


Urban 

... 4« 

215 

263 

925 

825 

1,730 
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SARAN. 


TABLE 111- tit id. 

Livestock PopuLstlofif 1050 (Sheep). 


EiitiJcl 

and 

S'lbdivleion. 


Up to 000 

0> 

.eron«>«ar. 


Total 

Sheep. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 


02 

S3 

54 

55 

55 

Sarao 

Total 

<.523 

7.553 

SO 894 

S8,457 

32,985 


Rural 

.. <<331 

7,295 

20,140 

! 27,425 

31,767 


Urban 

.. m 

277 

754 

L031 

1,229 

(i) Cbapra 6adar 

Total 

.. 1.743 

2,358 

7,029 

0 397 

11,140 


Rural 

.. 1,540 

2.094 

5,282 

8,375 

9,0:5 


Urban 

.. 194 

•74 

747 

1,021 

125 

(11) 8i«an (t 

Total 

- 1.304 

^701 

7,551 

11,352 

12,745 


Rural 

.. IS304 

3,701 

7,551 

11,352 

12,740 


Urban 


«• 

- 



(111) aopalgaoj .. 

Total 

.. 1.391 

1.494 

.5.214 

7,703 

0,009 


Rural 

.. I.3S8 

J.491 

5,207 

7,698 

9,085 


Urban 

3 

3 

7 

10 

13 
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TABLE in— ««<</. 
LivL'StocV Popalatlen. 1050 (Q&nts). 


Biitrlct 

Btxl 

SabdlTijioa. 


Up to one 

Orerooeiear, 


Total 

OOHta* 


Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1 


8? 

88 

80 

60 

81 

BAraa 

Total 

.. 11.053 

1.08.791 

2.38,847 

3,35,638 

4,07,491 


Baral 

70,eS7 

1,05.108 

2.25,247 

3,30,443 

4,01,330 


Urbao 

.. 008 

1,895 

3.800 

8.195 

8.181 

(f) Ch&pra S&d&r 

Total 

. . 25,801 

30.845 

89.133 

1,10.078 

1,45,839 


Rural 

.. 25,178 

20.918 

88.807 

1,16,523 

1,41.701 


Urbaa 

033 

929 

2.520 

3,«S5 

4,lS8 

(fO 6i*«n 

Total 

.. 10.240 

38.073 

89.004 

1,04,077 

1.20.323 


Rural 

.. 18.213 

33.813 

87,633 

1,03.451 

1,19.663 


Ctbaa 

.. 34 

280 

306 

626 

860 

(iff) QopatgaBj . . 

Total 

.. 29.740 

39,873 

71,710 

1,11,833 

1,41,329 


Rural 

20.497 

30.407 

71,002 

1 10,469 

1.39.966 


Urban 

240 

400 

705 

J.114 

1,363 
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tabu: in—eoi.iJ. 

Liv>ito4k Pjpjtiitlon. 1054 (ffor'W'f anJ roo?cij> 

• 

' 


, Di«Ui<-t 
and 

SulKlivition* 


Ilontca 

otrr 

thrro 

jeon 

3far«a 

over 

tbrM 

>ear(. 

Slalr. 

Up to one year. 

Fcioale. 

Total 

1 


02 

63 

01 

03 

CO 

Sarai. . . 

Total 

. 1,918 

D32 

373 

101 

SCI 


numl , < 

1,877 

870 

371 

ISO 

500 


Vrban .. 

71 

03 

2 

2 

4 

(i) Chopra Sadar 

Total 

508 

552 

180 

no 

302 


Rani 

600 

403 

180 

no 

302 


rrbao .. 

52 

50 




(f{} Sivan 

Total . • 

420 

173 

108 

38 

110 


Raral 

411 

170 

107 

so 

113 


Urb&o . • 

l» 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Oepal3a«j . . 

Total .• 

S70 

209 

70 

37 

no 


RurnI •• 

600 

207 

78 

37 

no 

- 

-Urbao »• 

10 

1 

• 1 


1 
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TABLE HI— tonid 

• LiV^too)' Population, 1930 (IXorsca anc! Ponice)— con'tf 


Datrjct 

and 

Sabdivtg{on« 


Ono to thrco J*cnn. 

Totalthiv«>CArs 
and under. 

Total horscaand ponic‘» 

Male* Female* Total* 

Stale* Peinnie* 

Total. 

Sfale. 

Pexnalc* 

Total. 

I 


67 

OS 60 

m 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

Bjirao .. 

Total 

.* S70 

743 1,710 

].3<9 

031 

2,283 

3,297 

1,660 

6,163 


Rural 

.. 010 

730 1.670 

1,317 

019 

2,230 

3.194 

1,789 

4,083 


ITtban 

.. 30 

13 43 

32 

IS 

47 

103 

77 

180 

10 Chapm Sadar Total 

.. 533 

500 1,067 

744 

025 

1,969 

1,402 

1,177 

2,670 


Rural 

.. 530 

501 1.037 

722 

617 

1.339 

1,328 

1,110 

2,438 


Urban 

.. 22 

8 3o 

22 

8 

30 

74 

67 

141 

(If) 8i»aa 

Total 

. 175 

139 3U 

283 

177 

400 

703 

349 

1.052 


Rural 

.. 173 

137 312 

282 

173 

435 

093 

343 

1,030 


Urban 


2 * 2 

1 

4 

5 

to 

6 

IC 

Oopolgan] 

Total 

.. 243 

03 333 

322 

132 

434 

1,192 

340 

1,632 


Rural 

.. 233 

02 327 

313 

129 

442 

1,173 

330 

1,609 


Urban 

.. 8 

- 3 11 

' 0 

3 

12 

19 

4 

23 
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TABLE ni^eoBfrf. 

Livdiiook FopuIitioR, l05O{nora>;8 and roaie«)->MRef<f. 


* District 


tiulea. ‘ 


Dookej'. 

■ Camels. 

Pl?S. 

Total 

livestock. 

Subdivision. 


Male. 

Keroala. 

TotaL 

1 


70 

77 

78 

70 

80 

81 

82 

Saran 

Total 

270 

C,3t8 

6,700 

12,054 

107 

12,299 

13.60.765 


Rural . 

. 2Q3 

6,149 

6,014 

11,762 

107 

12,004 

13.32,763 


Urban 

2 

200 

92 

202 


295 

18.002 

(0 ChapraSsdar Total . 

. 33 

2.2S2 

2.033 

4.305 

20 

4.736 

4.92,676 


Rural • 

, 37 

2,033 

1,090 

4,033 

20 

4,639 

4,70.863 


Urban . 

. 1 

ISO 

63 

222 


147 

12,825 

(li) Siwan .. 

Total . 

. 200 

2.407 

2,160 

4,673 

87 

3,467 

4,31,335 


Rural • 

. 199 

2,385 

2,160 

4,635 

87 

3.286 

6,29,404 


Urban . 

1 

22 

16 

39 


81 

1,631 

{If) Qapatganj 

Total . . 

. 32 

1,039 

1,4^ 

3,176 


4,046 

4,26,754 


Rural • • 

32 

1,670 

1,474 

3,144 


3.979 

4.23.606 

• 

Urban • < 


19 

13 

32 


67 

3,248 
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TABLE III— ConcZi. 
livestock Population, 1S56 (Poultry). 


, Distnet 



Fo'wlfl 



Ducks. 



Total 

Poultry. 











Others. 

Sabdivision. 

Hens. 

Gocka. 

Cbikeoa. 

Total. Pucks. Dra- 

Duck. Total. 








kes. 

lings. 




1 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

SS 

89 

00 

01 

92 

Sarao .. 

Total 

30.881 

10.611 

29,745 

80,237 

837 

673 

697 

2,007 

10,754 

92,998 


Rural 

29.3S1 

18,185 

26.553 

67,119 

764 

631 

641 

1,836 

10,275 

83,230 


Brbaa 

l.OOo 

1.426 

1,102 

4,118 

73 

42 

66 

171 

479 

4,763 

(»)Chapra 

Sad&r, 

Total 

Q.184 

0,440 

8,703 

24,333 

270 

197 

119 

586 

6,249 

30,163 


Rural 

8,477 

5,45] 

7,812 

21,740 

256 

188 

116 

660 

4,802 

27,103 


Brban 

707 

995 

891 

2.693 

14 

9 

3 

26 

447 

3.066 

(i*) Bjwso 

Total 

14,166 

8,527 

13,870 

36,574 

461 

304 

443 

1,213 

2,459 

40,246 


Rural 

13,531 

8,205 

13,709 

35,445 

408 

277 

395 

1,080 

2.459 

38,984 


Brbao 

637 

322 

170 

1,129 

53 

27 

53 

133 


1,262 

(nijQopal. 

ganj 

Total 

7,529 

4,638 

7,163 

19,330 

J06 

72 

30 

208 

3,046 

22,584 

Rural 

7,373 

4,529 

7,032 

18,934 

100 

66 

39 

196 

3,014 

22.144 


Brbaa 

166 

109 

131 

393 

6 

6 


12 

32 

440 
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TABLE XV. 

AgrtcuUurat S!*«!ilnvry *otl Imjt!nment«« 


Di«lrict 

And 

fiubdnulon. 



rioQghs. 

Carta. 

Sugsrrana Oualtrra. 


^Voodrn. 

Iron. 

Worked by 
powera. 

IVorked by 
bullock*. 

1 



2 

i 


8 


SAren .. 

Tots) 


16.(13*10 

21,418 

33,000 

677 

4,721 


Xtur«l 


18,02,260 

21,287 

33,845 

876 

4,721 


VrUn 


030 

J4S 

334 

1 


(0 ChApn S&dAr 

Total 


71,001 

0,800 

10,403 

134 

208 


Iloral 


71,3(8 

0.CO4 

10,107 

134 

36S 


Urban 


843 

8 

311 



(i7) Siwaa <• 

Total 


81,087 

4,300 

11,328 

318 

8,245 


Rural 


81.031 

4.301 

11,306 

313 

8,S4S 


Urban 


38 

6 

20 

I 

.. 

aopalgAo] .4 

Total 


83,338 

7,407 

14,333 

127 

1,203 


Rural 


83.012 

7.302 

14,142 

127 

1,203 


Urban 


3(8 

138 

03 

•• 
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TABLE IV— «>nc£i. 
Agncultural Macliloer; *nd InpVmniti. 


Dutnet 

and 

Subdivoioo. 


Odcn^inra Eltctrlo 
anlh pumpa pompa 
for for 

im^tion ImgntioQ 
purpose. parpoM. 

Tractor*. 


Chants. 

Oo%em« Pfhato 
mcnt. 

Fivo aecra 
and oser. 

Less than 
Cvo seers. 

1 


1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Saraa .. 

Total 

.. 133 

37 

0 

70 

451 

7,230 


Bora) 

.. 132 

33 

0 

C3 

4t3 

7,180 


Urban 

.. 1 

2 


S 

8 

50 

(0 Cbspra Sadar 

Total 

.. 41 

11 

2 

10 

221 

1,037 


Baml 

41 

10 

5 

10 

210 

1,028 


Urban 


1 



2 

SO 

lit) Smaa ,, 

Total 

.. 57 

12 

2 

1? 

103 

2,332 


Bural 

.. SO 

11 

3 

15 

100 

2.831 


Urban 

.. 1 

1 


2 

3 

1 

("0 Oopalgaa) ,, 

Total 

.. 32 

14 

5 

34 

127 

2.630 


Boral 

.. 32 

14 

0 

31 

124 

2,630 


Urban 




3 

3 

20 
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TABLE nr. 

A^icuUural MAchtnory and Implements. 


DUlrict 

and 

6ubd>vuion. 



Ploughs 


Carts. 

Sugarcane Crushers. 


Wooden. 

Iron. 

Worked by 
powers. 

Worked by 
bullocks. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 


Saran .. 

Total 


IS.CS^IO 

21,416 

33,009 

577 

4,721 


Rural 


1S.(I2.280 

21,267 

33,045 

670 

4,721 


Urban 


030 

148 

324 

1 


(•) Cbapra Sadar 

Total 


71.091 

9.009 

10.403 

134 

203 


Rural 


71,340 

9,004 

10,107 

134 

263 


Urban 


048 

6 

2U 



(It) 8iwaa •• 

Total 


01,907 

4.309 

11,320 

310 

3.245 


Rural 


01.931 

4,301 

11,300 

315 

8.245 


Urban 


30 

8 

20 

1 

.. 

(ifi) Qopalgao) .. 

Total 


63,239 

7,407 

14,235 

127 

1,208 


Rural 


63,OIS 

7,862 

14.142 

127 

i 1,208 


Urban 


240 

133 

93 
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TABLC IV— «mcW. 
Agncultmal Macbmeiy and ImplemcDts. 


Datnet 

and 

Sobdirision. 


Oilengisea £lectnc 
tnib jnrmpa pumpa 
for for 

imgation Imgetioo 
purpose, purpose. 

Tractors 


Gbams. 

Govcm> Pnvate 
nent. 

Five seers 
and over. 

Less than 
Ova seora. 

1 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Saraij 

Total 

133 

37 

0 

70 

451 

7^39 


Rural 

132 

35 

0 

C5 

443 

7,180 


Urban 

1 

2 


B 

6 

50 

to Chaprs Sadar 

Total 

44 

a 

2 

19 

221 

1,057 


Rural 

44 

10 

2 

10 

210 

1,038 


Urban 


1 



2 

20 

MS' *48 

Total 

57 

12 

2 

17 

103 

2,332 


Rural 

55 

a 

2 

15 

100 

2,331 


Urban 

1 

1 


2 

3 

1 

t'lOopBjgaoi „ 

Total « 

32 

14 

5 

34 

127 

S,050 


Rural 

32 

14 

5 

31 

124 

2,930 


Urban 




3 

3 

20 
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95 484 
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